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The  numerous  and  complicated  train  of  diseases,  we  are  Class  iv. 
now  entering  upon,  appertains  to  the  highest  function  of  ^^^ 
Tisible  beings;  the  possession  of  which  emphatically  di- fdoction the 
stinguishes  animals  from  plants,  and  the  perfection  of  which  ^^^^  ^ 
as  emphatically  distinguishes  man  from  all  other  animals:  bdngs: 
these  are  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  function; — 
which,  in  the  sphere  of  its  activity,  embraces  the  powers  embnoDg 
of  intellect,  sensation,  and  muscular  motion.     £^h  ot^^^^l^l^ 
these  powers  evinces  diseases  of  its  own,  and  will  con- "eimtion, 
aequently  lay  a  foundation  for  a  distinct  order,  under  thej^j^^l^^ 
class  before  us.    While,  as  there  are  also  other  diseases 
that  affect  several  of  them  simultaneously,  we  become 
furnished  with  a  fourth  order,  which  will  complete  the 
series. 

All  these  diversities  of  vital  energy  are  now  well  known  All  depend, 
to  be  dependent  on  the  organ  of  the  brain  "'^y  as  the  instru-^^of  ^ 

the  brain: 

*  Perfaa{M»  instead  of  the  expression  **'  organ  of  the  brain,'*  it  would  be  more-, 
correa  to  say  ^^  nervous  sjrstem  ;*'  for  it  is  not  every  aninial  that  has  a  brain, 
and  certain  fnnctkms  of  tiiB  nenrca,  even  in  the  human  subject,  seem  to  be  in- 
dependent of  thai  orgui.  ^  A  nervous  system  appears  essentiaUy  composed  of 
two  parts ;  of  a  central  oigan^  consisting  of  two  chords ;  one  corresponding  with 
either  half  of  the  body,  upon  whidi  nodular  masses  are  generaUy  placed ;  and 
secondly,  of  other  chords  called  nerves,  derived  from  the  central  organ  to  the 
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ment  of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  the  source  of  the 
sensific  and  motory.  Though,  from  the  close  connexion 
and  synchronous  action  of  various  other  organs  with  the 
brain,  and  especially  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera, 
such  diversities  were  often  referred  to  several  of  the  latter 
in  earlier  ages,  and  before  anatomy  had  traced  them  satis- 
factorily to  the  brain  as  their  fountain-head.  And  of  so 
high  an  antiquity  is  this  erroneous  hypothesis,  that  it  has 
not  only  spread  itself  through  every  climate  on  the  globe, 
but  still  keeps  a  hold  on  the  colloquial  language  of  every 
people;  and  hence  the  heart,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the 
reinSy  and  the  bowels,  generally,  are,  among  all  nations, 
regarded  either  literally  or  figuratively ,'as  so  many  seats  of 
mental  faculties  or  moral  feeling.  We  trace  this  common 
and  popular  creed  among  the  Hebrews  and  Arabians,  the 
Egyptians  and  Persians,  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  among 
every  savage,  as  well  as  every  civilized  tribe ;  nor  is  there 
a  dialect  of  the  present  day  that  is  free  from  it :  and  we 
have  hence  an  incontroveitible  proof,  that  it  existed  as  a 
doctrine  of  general  belief  at  a  time  when  mankind,  few  in 
number,  formed  a  commotfi  family,  and  were  regulated  by 
eommon  notions. 

The  study  of  anatomy,  however,  has  corrected  the  loose 
and  confused  ideas  of  mankind  upon  this  subject;  and 
while  it  distinctly  shows  us,  that  many  of  the  organs, 
popularly  referred  to  as  the  seat  of  sensation,  do  and  must, 
from  the  peculiarity  of  their  nervous  connexion  with  the 
brain,  necessarily  participate  in  the  feelings  and  faculties 
thus  generally  ascribed  to  them,  it  also  demonstrates,  that 
the  primary  source  of  these  attributes,  the  quarter  in  which 
they  originate^  or  which  chiefly  influences  them,  is  the  brain 
itself. 

We  are  speaking,  however,  of  man  and  the  higher 
elaases  of  animals  done;  for,  as  the  scale  in  animal  life 
dmeends,  the  organ  of  a  brain  is  perpetually  diminishing 
in  its  bulk,  till  at  length  it  totally  disappears,  and  its 


aentient  mubieeB^  or  contnctOe  parts  of  the  ammal.  la  iSba  atar-fiah,  a  radiated 
a&unalf  the  centnd  oigan  oonnsta  of  a  ting  of  while  nenrous  matter,  which  sur. 
founds  the  orifice  of  the  stomadi,  and  gives  off  oppoaite  to  the  centre  of  each 
lay  nerrea  for  its  sopply."— See  Mayors  OutfinA  <tf  Physiology,  pw  852,  3d  ediL 
|88S»— JBp. 
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place  is  supplied  by  other  fabrications^  as  v^  shall  have  Class  iv. 
occasion  to  observe  in  the  sequel  of  this  introduction: 
which  will  lead  us  to  take  a  brief  notice  of  the  following 
subjects : 

I.   THE  GENERAL  NATURE  OF  THE  BRAIN,  ITS  RAMIFI- 
CATIONS AND  SUBSTITUTES. 
II.  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  SENSATION  AND  MOTION. 
IIL   THE  INTELLECTUAL  PRINCIPLE. 

I.  In  man,  and  those  animals,  whose  encephalon  ap-Nstunl 
proaches  the  nearest  to  his  in  form,  the  brain  is  of  an  oval  ^|^  *°^ 
figure,  surrounded  by  various  membranes  of  different  firm-  the  brain. 
ness  and  density,  and  consists  of  three  principal  divisions;  I-  Nature 
the  cerebrum  or  brain,  properly  so  called,  the  cerebel  or  °^*l!^^i 
little  brain^  and  the  oblongated  marrow.    The  first  forms  tions  and 
the  largest  and  uppermost  part;  the  second  lies  below  ""^^^^^^ 
and  behind;  the  third  lies  level  with  the  second  and  in 
front  of  it;  it  appears  to  issue  equally  out  of  the  two 
other  parts,  and  in  turn  to  give  birth  to  Uie  spinal  marrow; 
which  may  hence  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the 
brain  commonicating  with  its  different  parts  by  the  aid 
of  numerous  commissures,  the  qtierb'dnder  of  the  German 
writers,  and  extended  through  the  whole  chain  of  the  back* 
bone.    They  are  similarly  accompanied  with  a  cineritious, 
or  ash-coloured  substance,  which  forms  the  exterior  of  the 
three  first  divisions,  but  the  interior  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
and  appears  to  derive  its  hue  from  the  great  number  of 
minute  vessels  that  appertain  to  it. 

According  to  Mr,  Bauer's  very  delicate  microscopic  ex-  Substmoe 
periments,  when  the  substance  of  the  brain  is  made  a  sub-  J^jil^ 
ject  of  examination  immediately  after  death,  '' abundance  to  Bauer*s 
of  fibres,^  to  adopt  the  words  of  Sir  Everard  Home  in  re-^^**^ 
lating  these  experiments,  "  are  met  with  in  every  part  of  mlaoMopei 
it ;  indeed  it  appears,  that  the  whole  mass  is  a  tissue  of 
fibres,  which  seem  to  consist  entirely  of  an  accumulation 
of  globules^  whose  union  is  of  so  delicate  a  nature  that 
the  slightest  touch,  even  the  mere  immersion  in  water, 
deranges  and  reduces  them  to  that  mass  of  globules,  of  ^^  ^ 
which  the  brain  appears  to  be  composed,  when  examined  S^^^^of 
with  less  accuracy  or  under  less  favourable  circumstances."  Prochaska, 
Mr.  Bauer  found,  that  the  globules  of  the  brain,  as  well  w^enzeU 
as  those  of  pus^  are  exactly  of  the  same  size  as  those  of 
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the  blood  when  deprived  of  their  colouring  matter  *.  And 
hence  the  doctrine  of  Prochaskaf,  and  theWenzelsJ,  re- 
specting the  globular  form  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  the 
brain,  seems  sufficiently  confirmed  §. 

[When  we  cut  into  the  interior  of  the  brain,  we  find  it 
to  be  composed  of  two  substances,  which  differ  in  their 
colour  and  consistence,  and  are  named  the  cortical  or 
cineritious,  and  the  medullary.  The  cortical,  as  its  name 
imports,  is  on  the  outside,  and  is  of  a  reddish -brown 
colour;  it  is  softer  than  the  medullary,  and  considerably 
more  vascular.  The  medullary  matter,  as  Dr.  Bostock  has 
remarked,  is,  both  from  its  aspect  and  relative  position, 
generally  considered  as  constituting  the  nervous  substance 
in  its  most  perfect  state;  and  Gall  and  Spurzheim  conjec- 
ture, that  the  use  of  the  cineritious  is  to  form  or  secrete  the 
medullary  part||.  The  particular  facts,  says  Dr.  Bostock, 
from  which  they  derive .  their  hypothesis,  are,  that  the 
nerves  appear  to  be  enlarged  when  they  pass  through  a 
mass  of  cineritious  matter,  and  that  masses  of  this  sub- 
stance are  deposited  on  all  the  parts  of  the  spinal  chord, 
where  it  sends  out  nerves.  In  opposition  to  the  above 
opinion,  however.  Professor  Tiedemann  states,  that,  in  the 
fcBtus,  the  medulla  is  formed  before  the  cortex,  and  he 
limits  the  use  of  the  latter  to  the  conveyance  of  the 
arterial  blood,  necessary  to  support  the  energy  of  the  per- 
fect nervous  matter^.] 

Sir  Everard  Home,  from  the  above-mentioned  micro- 
scopic disclosures,  endeavours  to  show,  that  muscular  fibres 
are  minute  chains,  formed  by  an  attachment  of  one  gobule 


•  See  Sir  ETerard  Home^i  Groonian  Lecture,  Phil.  Trans,  for  1818. 

f  Op.  Min.  torn.  L  p.  343.  \  I>e  Stnicturi  Cerebri,  p.  24. 

I  Acooiding  to  Prochaaka,  the  nervous  pulp  consists  of  flocculi,  which  are 
oompoaed  of  globules,  about  eight  times  less  than  the  red  particles  of  the 
blood  * ;  and  dus  account,  in  its  essential  parts,  has  been  confirmed  by  the  more 
Tceent  and  daborate  investigations  of  the  Wensekf.  Bauer,  whose  researehes 
coaAm  the  existenee  of  globules,  found  them  lasger  and  in  greater  proportion 
in  the  madnlUry,  than  in  the  cortical  substance. — See  FhiL  Trans,  for  1818  and 
1821 ;  also  Bostock*s  Physiology,  voL  L  p.  234 Ed. 

g  Bechercfaei  sur  1e  Systeme  Nerveux,  §  2. 

\  See  Anatomie  da  Ccrrean,  traduite  par  Jourdan,  p.  128 ;  Bo0tock*s  Elem. 
System  of  Physiology,  vol.  i.  p.  223 ;  Magendie,  Physiologie,  torn.  L  p.  182,  &c. 


•  Op.  Min.  p.  342. 


t  De  Stnicturi  Cerebri,  p.  24,  et  aeq. 
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of  Blood  to  another:  and  that  vaseularity  in  coagula  or  Class  IV. 
extravasated  blood,  or  in  granulations  produced  by  pus,  is  theb»S 
ciTected  by  the  escape  of  minute  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  itsramifica. 
gas  from  the  living  fluid;  which  hereby  opens  a  path  to  a  ^jJU^IJig,. 
certain  extent  into  the  tenacious  blood  or  pus  that  is  ex- 
travasated  or  secreted. 

From  the  lower  part  of  the  brain,  or,  according  to  the  Origin  of 
latest  researches,  rather  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  "«^«^ 
also  from  the  spinal  chord,  arises  a  certain  number  of  long, 
whitish,  pulpy,  strings,  or  bundles  of  fibres,  capable  of 
being  divided  and  subdivided  into  minuter  bundles  of  fila- 
ments or  still  smaller  fibres,  as  far  as  the  power  of  glasses 
can  carry  the  eye.    These  strings  are  denominated  nerves; 
they  are  enclosed  in  sheaths  of  membrane ;  and,  by  their 
various  ramifications,  convey  different  kinds  or  modifica- 
tions of  living  power  to  different  parts  of  the  body,  keep 
up  a  perpetual  communication  with  its  remotest  organs, 
and  give  motivity  to  the  muscles.     [The  nerves  are  most  Organ* 
copiously  distributed  to  the  organs  of  sense  and  voluntary  ■"PP^rf 
motion;  the  viscera  are  much  more  sparmgly  supplied  in  Tarkms 
with  them;  the  glands  have  still  fewer  nerves;  and  some  prop^ftiaiit. 
of. the  membranous  parts  are  sometimes  conjectured  to  be 
quite  destitute  of  them.     Generally  speaking,  the  nerves, 
which  supply  the  organs  of  sense,  proceed  immediately 
from  the  baae  of  the  braiQ,  or  rather  from  the  medulla 
oblongata;  while  most  of  the  muscles  (but  not  all)  receive 
their  nerves  firom  the  spinal  chord.    As  Dr.  Bostock  has 
observed,  there  is  much  more  irregularity  with  respect  to 
the  course  of  the  nerves,  which  go  to  the  viscera;  they 
generally  derive  their  immediate  origin  from  some  of  the 
ganglia  and  plexuses  forming  part  of  the  great  sympathetic 
nerve,  and  they  are  connected  with  each  other  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways.    The  nervous  system,  viewed  as  a  whole.  General 
however,  and  comprising  the  brain,  spinal  chord,  and  all  ^^'^^^^ 
their  ramifications,  is  in  general  so  symmetrical,  that  if  the  nervous 
body  were  longitudinally  divided  into  two  equal  halves,  »3^'^ 
the  arrangement  of  the  brain  and  nerves  in  each  half, 
would,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  deviations  from  this 
rule,  caused  by  the  situations  of  particular  viscera,  pre- 
cisely correspond*. 

*  See  Boitock*s  Ekmentary  System  of  Physiology,  voL  i.  p.  226. 
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Class  IV.      In  various  examples,  the  fibrils  of  which  adjacent  nerves 
JJ"^1^    are  composed,  are  reciprocally  thrown  across  from  one  to 
hsnmifica.  the  Other,  forming  what  is  termed  a  pkxus.    As  Mr«  Mayo 
mbstUutei.  ^^^  explained,  the  nerves  which  proceed  from  the  further 
Plexus.       ®^^^  ^^^  plexus  may  be  more  numerous,  or  fewer,  than 
those  which  enter  it;  but  the  essential  result  is,   that 
nervous  fibrils  from  different  sources  are  brought  together 
Ganglion,    to  form  new  trunks.    A  ganglion  is  a  small  nodule,  usually 
'flattened,  of  an  oval  or  circular  shape,  and  of  a  reddish- 
gray  colour,  which  is  found  either  on  the  trunk  of  a  single 
nerve,  or  where  two  or  more  branches  coalesce.     Mr.  C. 
Bell's  opinion  respecting  the  ganglions  will  be  presently 
noticed.     Scarpa  supposes,  that  a  ganglion  is  but  a  bed  of 
gelatinous  membrane,  in  which  the  smallest  fibrils  of  the 
nerves  are  arranged  in  new  combinations.    Others  believe, 
that  nervous  filaments  originate  in  the  gray  matter  of 
ganglions*.] 
Reason  of        As  the  brain  consists  of  three  general  divisions,  it  might, 
f^^^bnSn  ^^  ^^^  sight,  be  supposed  that  each  of  these  is  allotted  to 
into  distinct  some  distinct  purpose;  as,  for  example,  that  of  forming 
mral^not    ^®  *®*^  ^^  intellect  or  thinking  5  the  seat  of  the  local 
clearly        senses  of  sight,  sound,  taste,  and  smell,  and  the  seat  of 
known.       general  feeling  or  motivity.    The  investigations  and  ex- 
periments of  Mr.  C.  Bell,  and  M.  Magendie,  to  which  we 
shall  presently  advert,  pave  the  way  to  some  important 
doctrines  in  respect  to  a  few  of  these  points,  but  leave  us 
quite  in  the  dark  in  respect  to  various  others;  and  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  source  of  intellect;  while  it  is  difficult 
to  reconcile  even  the  doctrines,  which  have  thus  been 
fairly  deduced,  with  the  motific,  and  even  with  the  sen- 
tient powers  that  must  exist  in  numerous  cases   of  an 
extensive  disorganization  of  the  brain  and  in  acephalous 
animals.  The  first  and  second  nerves  and  the  portio  mollis 
of  the  seventh  sufficiently  attest  their  exclusive  uses  as 
nerves  of  the  special  senses ;  while  the  distribution  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  third,  of  the  fourth,  and  of  the  sixth 
nervesf  to  voluntary  muscles,  which  receive  filaments  from 


*  Mayo's  Outlines  of  Physiology,  p.  324,  2d  edit. 

f  It  is  a  remark,  made  by  Mr.  C.  Bell,  that  the  principles  and  fiicts  unfolded  in 
his  views  of  the  nenrous  system,  lead  us  to  understand  the  '*'  use  of  all  tlie  intricite 
nerves  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  sixth.    The  sixth  nerve  stands 
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no  other  source,  prove  clearly,  that  these  nerves  are  vo-  Class  IV. 
luntary  nerves,  as  well  as  conducive  to  muscular  sensation.  J^J*'^^^ 
**  Perhaps/'  says  Mr,  Herbert  Mayo,  **  it  is  not  unfair  to  its  rsmlfici- 
argue  analogically  from  the  preceding  instances,  that  the  ^^^^^^ 
same  surface  of  the  brain  or  spinal  chord  furnishes  to  each  •phesame 
voluntary  muscle  of  the  body  its  voluntary  and  sentient  nerve  seems 
nerves,  if  the  two  are  not  identical^."    There  is  in  litej^^^g„^ 
manner  reason  for  believing,  that  the  fifth  nerve  which,  at  to  different 
its  origin,  consists  of  two  portions,  is  not  only  a  nerve  of  ^^'^^^^ 
voluntary  motion,  but  furnishes  branches  to  the  special  nerTes  to 
senses,  and  even  communicates  general  sensation  to  the  ^^rposeT   * 
muscular  fibres;  and  that  its  gustatory  twig  is  a  nerve  of 
both  touch  and  taste  at  the  same  timef. 

Several  of  these  phsBnomena  may  indeed  be  resolved, 
though  not  the  whole,  into  that  close  interunion  which  some 
parts  of  the  brain  maintain  with  other  parts  by  means  of 
ganglions,  commissures,  and  decussations  of  nerves;  whence 
injuries  on  one  side  are  often  accompanied  with  loss  of 
motion  or  feeling  in  the  organs  of  the  other  side.  So  the 
curious  and  ingenious  experiments,  lately  instituted  by  / 

Dr.  Philip  %,  and  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  return 
presently,  sufficiently  prove,  that  stimuli  of  a  certain  kind, 
as  spirit  of  wine,  applied  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  naked 
brain  of  an  animal,  produce  the  same  effect  on  the  heatt, 
and  equally  increase  its  action,  as  if  applied  to  the  anterior 
part.  To  affect  the  heart,  however,  it  seems  necessary 
that  the  stimulus  should  spread  over  a  pretty  large  extent 


connected  with  another  system  of  nerves  altogether ;  I  mean  the  system  hitherto 
caUfid  the  sympathetic,  or  sometimes  the  s»nglinnir  system  of  nerves «  and  of 
this  system  we  know  so  little,  that  it  cauinot  be  matter  of  surprise  if  we  reason 
jgnonatly  of  the  connexion  of  the  sixth  with  it."— Natural  System  of  the  Nerves 
of  the  Human  Body,  p.  64. — ^Ed. 

*  Anatomieal  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  No.  2,  p.  1.  Svo.  Lond.  1822. 

-f-  The  fact  of  die  same  nenre  seeming  to  answer  both  ibr  motion  and  sensation, 
is  aceountied  fiir  by  the  important  discoveries  of  Mr.  C  Bell  and  M.  Magendie. 
Mr.  Mayors  experiments  and  ssguments  tend  to  prove,  that  '*  the  gmnglUmUti 
portion  of  the  fifth*  and  Um  hard  portion  of  the  seventh  nerve,  are  voluntary 
nerves  to  parts,  which  receive  sentient  nerves  from  the  Isiger  or  ganglionic  por- 
tioo  €f  the  fifth.**  By  die  expression  ientient  nerves,  Mr.  Mayo  means  those, 
the  divison  of  which  is  foUowed  by  instantaneous  loss  of  sensation  in  a  part ;  by 
vdnmiary  ncfves,  he  means  diose,  upon  the  division  of  which  the  will  ceases  to 
influence  die  rousdes  they  supply. — ^Outlines,  &c.  p.  331,  &c.— Ed. 

X  PhU.  Tians.  1615,  p.  5«-90. 
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Cla8»>iv.  of.tbe  braia;  bo  as  to  take  in,  by  the  range  of  its  excite-^ 
of  ^le^Qi^  ment,  some  of  the  ganglions  of  the  brain,  whose  office,  as 
itt  ramiifica.  Dr.  Philip  Conceives,  is  "  to  combine  the  influence  of  the 
yHtimw  ^ftrioufl.  parts  of  the  nervous  system^  from  which  they  re- 
cc^ive  nerves,  and  to  send  off  nerves  endowed  with  the 
combined  influence  of  those  parts  *,'*    He  hence  accounts 
for  some  organs  of  the  frame  being  affected  by  every  part 
of  the  . nervous  system,  and  others  by  only  certain  small 
parts  of  it;  and  the  wide  influence  possessed  by  the  great 
sympathetic  nerve,  which  is  less  a  single  nerve,  than  a 
string  of  ganglions.    We  are  also  hereby  shown  why  the 
intestines,  like  the  heart,  sympathize  with  every  portion  of 
the  nervous  system. 
Fandfiil  to      From  all  this,  however,  it  is  clear,  that  there  is  much  yet 
Si!^|^g^    to  be  learnt  concerning  the  actual  arrangement  of  the  brain, 
inscrutable  or  of  its  partition  into  three  divisions,  and   of  the  re- 
lod  to^r*'  spective  share  which  the  different  part;s  take  in  producing 
dow  them    a  common  effect :  and  consequently  it  seems  to  be  alto- 
J^jjjJ^  gether  a  wild  and  idle  attempt  to  subdivide  these  perceptible 
powcn.       regions  of  the  brain  into  still  smaller  and  merely  imaginary 
sections,  and  to  allot  to  each  of  them  a  determinate  func- 
tion and  faculty. 
The  brain       That  a  sensorial  communication,  however,  is  maintained 
J^J^UJ**  between  some  part  or  other  of  the  brain  and  every  part  of 
commimi.    the  body,  and  that  this  communication  is  conducted  by 
Sebody^by  ^^^  n^rves,  is  unquestionable  from  the  following  facts :  If 
meaoa  of     we  divide,  or  tie,  or  merely  compress,  a  nerve  of  any  kind, 
the  nerves,   ^y^^  muscle  with  which  it  communicates  becomes  almost 
instantly  paralytic;  but  upon  untying  or  removing  the 
compression,  the  muscle  recovers  its  appropriate  feeling 


^  PhiL  Tnuis.  1815,  p.  436.  An  opinion  fonnerly  prevaOed,  that  ganglia 
were  intended  to  cut  off  semation ;  but  Mr.  C.  Bell  noticed,  that  every  one  of 
the  nerves,  whiefa  he  took  to  be  instrumcntB  of  Mosation,  had  ganglia  on  their 
roots.  ^^  Some  very  decided  ezperimeot,**  he  says,  '^  was  necessary  to  overturn 
this  dogma.  I  selected  two  nerves  of  the  encephalod ;  the  fifdi,  which  had  a 
gan^on,  and  the  seventh,  which  had  no  ganglion.  On  cutting  across  the  nerve 
of  the  fifth  pair  on  the  face  of  an  ass,  it  was  found,  that  the  sensibility  of  the 
parts,  to  which  it  was  distributed,  was  entirely  destroyed.  On  cutting  across  the 
nerve  of  the  seventh  pair  on  the  side  of  the  faoe  of  an  ass,  the  sensibility  was  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  diminished.  By  pursuing  the  inquiry,  it  was  found  that 
a  ganglionic  nenre  is  the  sole  oigan  of  sensation  in  the  head  and  face;  and  thus 
my  opinion  was  confirmed,  that  the  gaglionic  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  were  the 
f.;LSces  or  funiculi  for  wrniation."  C.  Bell's  Nat-  Sy&t  of  the  Nerves,  p.  31.-^£o. 
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and  imtability..  If  the  compression  be  made  on  any  par-  (Xabb  iv. 
iicular  part  of  the  brain,  that  part  of  the  body  becomes  of  th^^n, 
motionksa  which  derives  nerves  from  the  part  compressed,  itsanificft. 
And  if  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  or  medulla  oblongata  ^^^ 


be  irritated^  excruciating  pain  or  convidsions,  or  both, 
take  place  all  over  the  body  *:  though  chiefly  when  the 
irritation  is  appUed  to  the  last  of  these  three  parts.  For, 
according  to  Uie  laws  of  the  nervous  action  as  collected 
from  a  variety  of  experiments  by  Dr.  Philip  f,  and  stated 
in  a  anbseqnent  paper  to  that  just  referred  to,  "  Neither 
mechanical  nor  chemical  stimuli  (irritating  the  brain  by  a 
koifb»  or  pouring  spirits  of  wine  upon  it)  applied  to  the 
nervous  system,  excite  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion, 
unless  they  are  applied  near  to  the  origin  of  the  nerves, 
and  spinal  marrow."  It  is  from  the  medulla  oblongata  that 
all  the  nerves  of  respiration  take  their  rise ;  and,  hence, 
any  sudden  injury  or  accident  that  interrupts  its  course, 
by  putting  a  close  to  the  respiration,  induces  death  in- 
stantly:^. 

The  ocrvea  issue  in  pairs,  one  of  each  pair  being  allotted  Number 
to  either  aide  of  the  body.    The  whole  number  of  pairs  is  ^^^^|^^ 
forty;    of  which  nine  rise  immediately  from   the   great  the  nerrei. 
diviaioDS  of  the  brain  under  which  we  have  just  contem- 
plated it,  and  are  cAtc^jf,  though  not  wholly,  appropriated 
to  the 'liDor:  local  senses;  and  thirty-one  from  the  spinal 
mturrow*.  . 

I  We  have.  thus,  far  represented  the  spinal  marrow  as  Whether 
iasoiag  from  the  brain,  in  conformity  with  the  general  ^^^ 
doctrine  that  has  hitherto  been  held  upon  the  subject,  issues  from 
It  has  of  late  years,  however,  been  contended  by  various  ^J^'^Jj^ 
physiologists  §,  and  particularly  by  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurz-  fimn  the 
heim,  that  the  spinal  marrow  itself  is  the  origin  or  trunk  JJ^  "•'^ 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  that,  instead  of  issuing  from  the  latter 
the  brain,  it  gives  birth  to  it.    The  argument  is  derived  ^^(^Slimd 

= .  Spurxhcim. 

*  Some  of  the  obsenrAtiont  of  Flouiens  and  Hertwig  on  this  subject  wiU  be 
pfeesBily'  iiottBe«L^»-lS'D. 

t  Phfl.  Tmns.  1815,  p.  444. 

X  Ob  lltoJ^enee  wUdi  Meodstg  the  Muscles  of  the  Chest  in  the  Actions  of 
liiiaililii^,  Jbe.    By  Charles  Bdl,  Esq.  PhO.  Trans.  1822,  p.  284. 

S  TiedemflBD,  Analviiiie  dn  Ccrrean,  contenant  rHistoire  de  son  devdoppe- 
nflBt  daos  le  ftetus,  avee  une  exposition  comparative  de  sa  structure  dans  Ics 
MmnmOL,  trad,  par  A.  J.  Joordan,  &c.  Paris,  1823.  Scrres,  Anat.  Compare* 
d\i  Cenrcau,  &c. 
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CI.A88  IV.  from  the  existence  of  a  spinal  marrow  alone  in  acepbaloud 
efUieMii,  D^oosters,  and  of  a  nervous  chord  without  a  brain,  answer- 
its  nunifioa.  ing  the  purposo  of  a  spinal  marrow«  in  most  invertebral 
MriSi^'^itts.  ^i^'^^*  Whence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  nervous  column 
Ground  ^*  ^^  radical  part  of  the  system,  and  that  the  brain  is  an 
of  their  increment  from  it  in  the  more  perfect  classes  *. 
opinion.  ipj^^  question  is  not  of  much  importance,  though  there 

is  something  ingenious  in  thus  tracing  animal  life  from  its 
OppoMdbygiaipier  forms.     Yet  the  opinion  seems  to  be  in  direct 
analogy.      Opposition  to  a  well-ascertained  fact  we  shall  have  to 
advert  to  presently,  namely,  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
brain  and  the  extent  of  its  intellectual  powers  hold  an 
inverse  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and, 
consequently,  upon   this   hypothesis,  to  their  apparent 
means  of  supply.    Nor  is  it  the  mode  of  induction  usually 
adopted  by  physiologists  on  like  occasions;  since  they 
generally  describe  the  arteries  as  issuing  from  the  heart, 
instead  of  giving  rise  to  it,  notwithstanding  that  the  heart, 
like  the  brain,  has  been  found  totally  wanting  in  some 
monsters,  and  the  circulation  carried  on  by  an  artery  and 
a  vein  alone,  of  which  Mr.  Hewson  gives  a  very  singular 
instance  f ;  ^nd  that  most  of  the  worm  genera  are  equally 
without  a  heart,  though  they  are  in  possession  of  cir- 
culatory vessels.    We  only  see  in  these  arrangements,  that 
neither  a  brain,  nor  a  heart,  is  essentially  necessary  to 
animal  life :  and  that  the  great  Author  of  nature  is  the 
lord,  and  not  the  slave,  of  his  own  laws ;  and  is  capable  of 
effecting  the  same  general  principle  by  a  ruder,  as  well  us 
by  a  more  elaborate  design. 
System  and      There  is  one  part^  however,  of  the  system  of  nervous 
^1^^*^  power  in  the  more  perfect  classes  of  animals  that  is  par- 
coital         ticularly  worthy  of  our  attention,  as  furnishing  a  rule 
>^c^^         peculiar  to  itself,  and  being  without  a  parallel  in  any  other 
part;   and  that  is   the   ori^n,   structure,  and  extensive 
influence  of  the  great  sympathetic  or  intercostal  nerve. 


*  Anatomie  ec  Phyaiokgie  du  Syat^me  Nenreux,  &e.  par  F.  J.  OaU  ct 
O.  Spunheim,  4to.  Ftoia,  1810.  Tbt  later  m?eBtigatioiM  of  Ticdemaon  and 
Seires  into  the  development  of  the  nenroua  ayetem  of  the  human  ftetiu,  represent 
the  spinal  choid,  the  medulla  oUaogata,  the  cerebelluni,  and  the  cerebrum,  as 
formed  in  the  succession  heve  specified.    Bidard,  Additions  k  Bidiat. — £d. 

t  On  the  Lymph.  Syst  Part  ii.  p.  15. 
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which  forms  a  kind  of  system  in  itself,  an  epicycle  within  Class  iv« 
the  two  cycles  of  cerebral  and  vertebral  influence.     It  is  ofth^^bmiiu 
connected  both  with  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  and  iuramiiieiu 
may  be  said  to  arise  from  either.    Admitting  the  brain  to  ^^ii^ltL.- 
be  its  source,  it  is  an  offset  from  the  sixth  pair  of  nerves, 
on  either  side,  and  in  its  course  receives  a  small  tributary 
twig  from  the  fifth,  and  branches  from  all  the  vertebral, 
from  whose  union  and  decussation  it  is'  studded  with 
numerous  ganglions  or  medullary  enlargements,  of  which 
there  are  not  less  than  three  in  the  neck  alone,  tinted  by 
an  addition  of  cineritious  substance;  a  larger  number 
in  its  line  through  the  chest;  and  others  as  it  descends 
still  more  deeply;  independently  of  various  confluences  of 
smaller  branches  that  unite  and  fiX'm  extensive  net-works. 
Having  reached  the  hollow  of  the  os  coccygis,  it  meeti^  its 
twin  from  the  opposite  side,  which  has  pursued  a  similar 
course,  and  been  augmented  by  similar  contributions. 

Thus  equally  enriched  with  the  nervous  stores  of  the  From  its 
brain  and  the  spinal  marrow,  it  sends  off*  radiations  as  it  "^^tu^ 
takes  the  course  of  the  aorta,  to  all  the  organs  of  the  tho-  give  inter** 
racic,  abdominal,  and  hypogastric  regions,  to  the  lungs,  fo^"** «« 
the  heart,  the  stomach,  and  intestines,  the  bladder,  uterus,  of  general 
and  testes;  and  thus  becomes  an  emporium  of  nervous  "7""1^^3^* 
commerce,  and  an  instrument  of  general  sympathy ;  and 
what  is  of  infinite  importance  in  so  compUcated  a  frame 
fiLB  that  of  man,  furnishes  to  the  vital  organs  streams  of 
nervous  supply  from  so  many  anastomosing  currei^ts,  that 
if  one,  or  more  than  one,  should  fail  or  be  cut  off,  the 
function  tnay  still  be  continued.    To  this  it  is  owing,  in  a 
very  considerable  degree,  that  the  organs  of  the  upper  and 
lower  belly  exhibit  that  nice  fellowship  of  feeling  which 
often  surprises  us,  and  that  most  of  them  are  apt  to  sym- 
pathize in  the  actual  state  of  the  brain. 

There  is  no  animal  whose  brain  is  an  exact  counterpart  The  human 
to  that  of  man :  and  it  ha^,  hence,  been  conceived,  that  by  brain  has  no 
attending  to  the  distinctions  between  the  human  brain  and  t^^n°* 
that  of  other  animals,  we  might  be  able  to  unfold  a  still  other  ani. 
more  mysterious  part  of  the  animal  economy,  than  that  of 
sensation  or  motion,  and  account  for  the  superior  intellect 
with  which  man  is  endowed. 

But  the  varieties  are  so  numerous,  and  the  parts  which 
are  deficient  in  one  animal,  are  found  coimected  with  such 
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CLI34  IT.  aev  combixiatioiis,  modificatioiis,  and  deficiencies  in  otheis, 
tliat  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  aTail  oarselres  of  any  snch 


[The  principle  of  improTement  in  the  neiroos  system, 
throosfaoat  the  ascending  scale  of  animals  is»  as  Mr.  Mayo  * 
has  explained,  the  progressive  accumulation  of  nerroos 
nutter  in  larger  masses  upon  that  part  of  the  central  organ 
which  is  nearest  the  head  or  mouth.  In  proportion  as  this 
alteration  from  the  simplest  type  of  organization  is  effected, 
the  animal  becomes  more  and  more  indiTidualixed,  por- 
tions separated  from  it  are  found  to  be  less  capable  of  in- 
dependent existence,  and  the  destruction  of  one  organ  is 
ofaserred  to  produce  more  derangement  of  the  rest.] 

Aristotle  endeavoured  to  establish  a  distinction  by  la3fing 
it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  man  has  the  hurgest  favain  of  all 
^^  animals  in  proportion  to  the  sice  of  his  body ;  a  maxim, 
by  which  has  been  almost  universallv  receiTed  from  his  own 
dme  to  the  present  period.  But  it  has  of  late  years,  and 
upon  a  more  extensiTC  cultivation  of  comparative  anatomy, 
been  found  to  (ail  in  various  instances :  for,  while  the  brain 
of  several  species  of  the  ape  kind  bears  as  large  a  pro- 
portion to  the  body  as  that  of  man,  the  brain  of  several 
kinds  of  birds  bears  a  proportion  still  larger.  Sommering 
has  carried  the  comparison  through  a  great  diversity  of 
genera  and  species  t :  but  the  following  brief  table  wil!  be 
snfBcient  for  the  present  purpose.  The  weight  of  the  braus 
to  that  of  the  body,  forms 

In  man  from   .     .     .     .    ^'^  to  yj  part. 
Several  simise         .    .     .    ^ 

!><« v4x 

Elephant y*^ 

Sparrow ^ 

Canary-bird       .     .     .     .    ^ 

Goose       ^ 

Turtle  (smallest)     .     . 


•  Oatfino  of  Human  PhjuilogT,  pw  257, 2d  edit. 

t  Urn.  de  Bmb  EnccpliaB.  Giiidng.  ITsS.  "tak  G.  R.  Tirvinous  has 
pvcn  tne  xcmlta  ot  a  atriooc  obacfratmison  uie  idatiTe  wci^t  and  bttadtk  oi 
tbe  brain  to  ikmi  oi ttreal  oiit»  parta  in  difimat  wnnniiii mil  aMnali ;  aboa 
tabk  of  the  piopottkn  ol*  the  aeTtial  parta  o:*  the  bnin  to  the  ficacctt  breadth  ot 
the  spinal  chord.  The  particaki9  mar  be  found  in  the  Edinbk.  Med.  and  Sur- 
gical Joan,  fa  Ja&uart.  18S9.— >£i>ituk. 
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Sommering  has  hence  endeavoured  to  correct  the  rule  j^^^  '^' 
of  Aristotle  by  a  modification  under  which  it  appears  toofthcbndn, 
hold  universally;  and,  thus  corrected,  it  runs  as  follows :^?*'*^^ 
*'  Man  has  the  largest  brain  of  all  animals  in  proportion  to  subititutei, 
the  g^Rcral  mass  of  nerves  that  issue  from  it/'    Thus  the  and  tbua 
brain  of  a  horse  gives  only  half  the  weight  of  that  of  a  hSdU^ 
man^  but  the  nerves  it  sends  fo^th  are  ten  times  aa  bulky.  Tenanj. 
The  largest  brain,  which  Sommering  ever  dissected  in  the 
horse  kind,  weighed  only  lib.  4oz.,  while  the  smallest  he 
has  noet  with  in  an  adult  man  was  21b.  5^z. 

But  the  remark  applies  farther  than  to  man:  for  thisSj^J^^i. 
acute  physiologist  has  been  able  to  trace  a  direct  propor>  mak  in  tiie 
tion  between  the  degree  of  intelligence  in  every  class  of  J^J^^ 
aoimmls^  and  the*  bulk  of  the  brain,  where  the  latter  bears  scale  of  anU 
an  inverse  proportion  to  the  nerves  that  arise  from  it.    And  ™^  ^^ 
we  may  hence  observe^  in  passing,  as  indeed  we  have  al- 
ready hinted,  that  the  nerves  seem  rather  to  be  a  product 
of  the  brain,  than  the  brain  of  the  nerves :  for  it  is  much 
more  easy  to  conceive  how  a  fountain  may  become  ex- 
hausted in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  its  streams,  than 
how  a  reservoir  can  be  augmented  in  proportion  to  the 
minuteness  of  its  channels  *. 

Upon  a  general  survey,  I  may  observe,  that  the  nervous  ^JJJlf^T* 
structure  of  all  vertebral  animals,  comprising  the  first  four  of  tfaeiMrT. 
claiMa  of  the  Linnf  an  classification,  mammals,  birds,  am-  °*"  "^^ 
phibtals,  and  fishes,  is  characterized  by  the  two  following  ? meboa 
properties:  Firstly,  the  central  organ  of  the  nervous  sy-*°*™*^ 
stem  consists  of  a  brain,  with  a  long  chord  or  spinal  mar- 
row descending  from  it;  and,  secondly,  that  both  are  se- 
curely enclosed  in  a  bony  case  or  covering. 

In  man,  as  I  have  already  observed,  the  brain  is  (with 
a  few  exceptions)  larger  than  in  any  other  animal  in  pro- 
portioo  to  the  size  of  the  body ;  and,  without  any  excep- 
tion whatever,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  its  dependent 
column. 

In  other  animals  even  of  the  vertebral  classes,  or  those  In  what 
immediately  before  us,  we  meet  with  every  variety  of  pro-  JJJf|^ 

_  the  scale 

desoends* 

*  The  doctrine  that  the  nerres  arise  from,  or  arc  a  production  ftom  the  brain, 
\m'9i  ItMtjttu  Imcb  cohsldenibly  weakened,  if  not  quite  refuted,  by  various 
facta,  amodsist  whidi  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  here  the  existence  of  nerres 
in  afcphaloQs  monttenk— £d. 
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Class  IV.  portion,  from  the  ape,  which,  in  this  respect,  approaches 

of  ^ebndn,  ^^^^'"^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  man,  to  tortdses,  and  fishes,  in  which, 
its  lamifiai.  the  brain  does  not  much  exceed  the  diameter  of  the  spinal 
!!j^i!!!!f«   marrow  itself. 

Nervoos  ^^  ^  °^^'  dierefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  animals  of  a 

BtruciBie  in  stiU  lower  description,  and  without  a  vertebral  colunm, 
mIJ!!!^!*"^  should  exhibit  proofs  of  a  nervous  chord  or  spinal  marrow, 
without  a  brain  of  any  kind  at  the  top;  and  that  this  chord 
should  even  be  destitute  of  its  common  bony  defence. 
And  such  is  actually  the  conformation  of  the  nervous  sy« 
stem  in  insects,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  worms;  neither 
of  which  are  possessed  either  of  a  cranium  or  a  spine;  and 
PottMft     in  none  of  which  we  are  able  to  trace  more  than  a  slight 
2J2?V_   enlargement  of  the  superior  part  of  the  nervous  chord,  or 
pottisaaWy  spinal  marrow,  as  it  is  called,  in  animals  possessing  a 
^^[J^^^H^  spine;  often   consisting  of  one,  and  sometimes  of  two 
animals,      ganglions,  designed,  apparently,  to  correspond  with  the 
^^^^^^'  o^n  of  a  brain;  the  deacencUng  column  chiefly  taking 
ganipions.    the  couTse  of  the  esophagus,  and  surrounding  it.     The 
nervous  chord,  however,  in  these  animals  is  proportionally 
larger  than  in  those  of  a  superior  rank;  and,  though  some- 
times simple,  as  in  molluscous  worms,  in  other  cases,  as 
in  insects^  is  possessed  at  various  distances  of  minuter 
eaa^Boiit    ganglions  or  little  knots,  from  which  fresh  ramifications  of 
P^*^^     nerves  shoot  forth  like  branches  from  th*  Irunk  of  a  tree, 
ccRbds.  -    cmd  which  have  sometimes  been  regarded  as  so  many  di- 
stinct cerebels  or  little  brains:  having  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  subordinate  system  of  the  intercostal  nerve  in  man, 
as  we  have  already  traced  it  in  its  various  ramifications 
and  connexions*. 
In  animals      [On  this  part  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Charles  Bell  has  pre- 
aotbnadMb  ^^^^^  some  rather  different,  but  very  ingoiious  views. 
Bo^ioi^     In  animals,  which  do  not  breathe  by  an  uniform  and  ge- 
^^'^        neral  motion  of  their  bodies,  he  observes,  there  is  no  spinal 
marrow,  but  only  a  long  compound  and  ganglionic  nerve, 
extendi!^  thioogh  the  body  for  the  purpose  of  sensation 
and  motion.     In  such  creatures,  the  chord  does  not  ac- 
tuate the  animal  machine  with  alternate  dilatation  and 


*  See  on  UuB  subject  Sir  E.  Homers  CioaniaB  Ijectme  qa  Om  laasnal  Stme* 
tiiieoftbeHamanBnin,wk«itxtfniMdiBd»BkMso0pe,  m 
diat  or  Sabei,  Inaecto,  and  wDcmi.  PhiL  TiaM.  laSA,  pw  L 
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contraction.    There  may  be  a  motion  of  some  part,  which  Class  iv. 
admits  and  expels  air  from  a  cavity,  or  agitates  the  ^^^^'^  ^^^^^ 
and  which  motion  b  subservient  to  oxygenation  of  the  its  nunifical 
blood;  and  there  may  be  a  nerve,  supplied  to  that  *PP*- gubJJSta. 
ratus,  with  sensibility  and  powar  suited  to  the  function 
thus  to  be  performed,  and  resembling  our  par  vagum  in 
office ;  but  there  is  no  regular  and  corresponding  distribu* 
tion  of  a  respiratory  system  of  nerves  to  both  sides  of  the 
body,  and  no  arrangement  of  bones  and  muscles  for  a  ge- 
neral and  regular  motion  of  the  frame,  like  that  which 
takes  place  in  vertebral  animals,  and  which  is  necessary  to 
their  mode  of  existence*.] 

In  worms  of  apparently  the  simplest  make,  as  zoophytes  WhtAm% 
and  infusory  animals,  no  distinct  structure  can  be  dis--°^^  . 
cemed,  and  particularly  nothing  like  a  nervous  system,  soophyta 
The  hydra  or  nearly  transparent  polypus  found  so  fr©- J^iij^?*'' 
quently  in  the  stagnant  v^aters  6f  our  own  country,  with  a 
body  of  an  inch  long,  and  arms  or  tentacles  in  proportion, 
seems,  when  examined  by  the  largest  magnifying  glasses,  Thrirpecn* 
to  consist  of  a  congeries  of  granular  globules  or  molecules,  ^  ™*^ 
not  unlike  boiled  sago,  surrounded  by  a  gelatinous  sub- 
stance; in  some  tribes  solitary,  in  others  catenated.    And 
hence,  whatever  degree  of  sensation  or  voluntary  motion 
exists  in  such  animals  can  only  be  conceived  as  issuing 
from  these  molecules  acting  the  part  of  nervous  ganglions 
detached,  or  connected.    And  on  this  account  M.  Virey  Virey*s 
has  degantly  divided  all  animals  into  three  classes  accord^e  ^^^^^^ 
ing  to  the  natore  of  their  nervous  configuration;  as,  first,  animals 
animals  with  two  nervous  systems,  a  cerebral  and  sympa-  gupp^J^ 
thetic,  including  mammals  and  birds,  amphibials  and  fishes,  difference 
Secondly,  animals  with  a  sympathetic  nervous  system  g^^^^J^ 
akme,  surrounding  the  esophagus,  as  mollusca  and  shell- 
fishes, insects  and  proper  worms.    And,  thirdly,  animals 
with  nervous  molecules,  as  echini,  polypes,  and  infusory 
animaleoles,  corals,  madrepores,  and  sponges;  all  which 
in  M.  Virey's  classification  are  included  under  the  term 
zoophytes  f. 


*  C  Bdl*s  Expoiitioii  of  the  Nstnial  System  of  the  Nerves  of  the  Humsn 
Body,  p.38L    Loiid.Sfo.  18M. 

^  Wlien  the  nerves,  the  spinal  marrow,  and  medulla  oblongata  (as  Mr.  Mayo 
observes)  are  proved  to  be  suflkient  for  the  conUnuaince  of  sensationj  wiUtioB, 
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Ci.AiaIv.  The  only  sease  which  aeems  common  to  animals,  wm¥ 
flftehnin,  ^^^^^  ponradet  almost  the  whole  surfiiee  of  their  bodies, 
Uiamiiok-  is  that  of  general  touch,  or  feeling;  whence  M.  Cuvter 
|!^|]|^  aapposee  that  the  material  of  tonch  is  the  sensorial  power 
Touch  the  ^^  ^^  simplest  and  uncompounded  state;  and  that  the 
oBjyteme  Other  sonses  are  only  modifications  of  this  material,  though 
Sf^Si^,S.  peculiarly  elaborated  by  peculiar  organs,  which  are  also 
henoenip.  capable  of  receiving  more  delicate  impressions  *.  Touch, 
^J^^  however,  has  its.  peculiar  local  organ,  as  well  as  the  other 
he  tbebMe  senses,  for  particidar  purposes,  and  purposes  in  which  un- 
^^^^  usual  delicacy  and  precision  are  required :  in  man,  this  pe- 
Tondi  culiar  power  of  touch  is  well  known  to  be  seated  in  the 
^uh4tf.  nervous  papillae  of  the  tongue,  lips,  and  extremities  of  the 
umtJ^%m  fi&S^'"^  ^^  situation  in  other  animals  I  shall  advert  to 
iiiloaa      presently. 

^JSuiSL  The  differences  in  the  external  senses  of  the  different 
odMrMMi,  orders  and  kinds  of  animals  consist  in  their  number  and 

VertdKii  AH  the  classes  of  vertebral  animals  possess  the  same 
waakaaah  the  number  of  senses  as  man.    Sieht  is  wantincr  in  zoophytes. 


and  the  oommoneit  inetiDcts,  we  naturally  snppoie,  that  the  cerebral  mewea 
vlikh  aeon  to  grow  fai  the  aeak  of  anfanah  widi  their  i^ypnizhnatioD  tor  reasoD, 
■ntfaeaeatofthehislheraffiectfoBaorthe  nnid.  Whco,  indeed^  we  read  orer 
an  cnaniflKatkio  of  the  different  afieetkmaof  ooDeciooaneMi  andoempoK  the  ph«* 
nomena  of  the  mind  with  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  we  see  not  the  moat  remote 
coneepondence  between  the  itracture  of  the  organ  and  the  mutual  deprndence  of 
die  mcDtal  phaoomcna.  When,  again,  we  oomparetiie  hmiB  hi  man  with  ihe 
bnmi  in  the  hifjbu  anfanala,  we  ne  aurprihed  to  iiad  <Mcdy  At  wum  enwpiaMi  If 
rfrtnwtouB,  the  aanaatriei  and  order  of  iniemal  pacti|  the  aama  gencal  eita- 
lior  atmcture  in  both.  The  brun,  however,  in  tiie  higher  animala,  (oontraatad 
widi  their  other  ovgaai  in  gcDcral,  and  their  ipinal  dmrd  andm^duUa  oUdbgata 
in  prtimlar)ia  wiitfady  amaPer,  than  in  man,  wad,  ka  artemal  itnietage  mnflh 
lew  complicated.  The  brain  of  the  monkcf 9  for  example,  has  the  intonalpaita 
of  the  nme  general  form  with  those  of  the  human  brain ;  but  the  surface  of  the. 
liaidsplierca»  instead  of  the  numerous  intricate  fhirows  and  sinuosities,  by  means 
cf  ivhieh,  die  qnantitj  of  eineritioaa  matter  upon  the  cerebrum  and  cerebcBitei 
in  man  ia  ao  pmdigionsly  increased,  asldliiia  hot  •  iew  stnight  dcpteasiaMr  and 
lias  pioportiflnatelj  a  vastly  less  extent  of  the  cortiad  superficies^  and  of  the  iav- 
mediate  meduHaiy  substratum.  ^<  It  is  here,  then,  that  we  are  tempted  to  place 
the  seat  of  reason ;  and,  as  It  appears  that  the  human  brain  excds  that  of  itke 
monkey  by  the  number  and  indicacy  of  its  ibldi  and  eonvdntkna^  so  shonld  we 
analogically  be  led  to  suppose,  that  the  difiiarence  in  mental  endowmenta  between 
one  man  and  another  may  be  connected  with  a  greater  amplitude  of  the  surftice 
of  the  brain  in  those  who  are  most  highly  gifted.**— (Ontlmes  of  Physk4ogy, 
p*  aOQi  M  edit*} 
*■  Anatom*  Cosspaoit*  i .  ?5u 
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hi  varioas  kinds  of  molluscous  and  articulated  worms,  and  Class  iv. 
m  the  larvae  of  several  species  of  insects.     Hearing  does  Jj-^'^^JV 
not  exist,  or  at  least  has  not  been  traced  to  exist,  in  many  itsnunifiau 
molluscous  worms  and  several  insects  in  a  perfect  state.  ^^JJJlJ^ 
Taste  and  smelly  like  the  general  and  simple  sense  of  touch,  dumber 
seem  seldom  to  be  wanting  in  any  animal.  diminiihet 

The  local  sense  of  touch,  however,  or  that  which  is  of  ",,mp„  ^* 
a  more  elaborate  character,  and  capable  of  being  eocercised  i^ocal 


in  a  higher  degree,  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  three  o^<<>u^ 
classes  of  mammals,  birds,  and  insects ;  and,  even  in  the  last  mtnuxMli. . 
two,  it  is  by  no  means  common  to  all  of  them,  and  less  so 
among  insects  than  among  birds. 

In  apes  and  macaucoes,  constituUng  the  quadrumana  of  Exists  in 
Blumenbach,  it  resides  partly  in  the  tongue^  and  tips  of  _^^^ 
the  fingers  as  in  man^  but  equally,  and  in  some  species  different 
even  in  a  superior  degree,  in  their  toes.     In  the  racoon  ]^''*^^^ 
(ursus  lotor)  it  exists  chiefly  in  the  under  surface  of  the  ^^ 
front  toes.     In  the  horse,  and  cattle  orders,  it  is  supposed 
by  most  naturalists  to  exist  cpnjointly  in  the  tongue  and 
snout,  and  in  the  pig  and  mole  to  be  confined  to  the  snout 
alone :  this,  however,  is  uncertain ;  as  it  is  also,  though 
there  seems  to  be  more  reason  for  such  a  belief^  that  in 
the  elephant  it  is  seated  in  the  proboscis.     Some  physio* 
logists  have  supposed  the  bristly  hairs  of  the  tiger,  lion, 
and  cat,  to  be  an  organ  of  the  same  kind ;  but  there  seems 
little  ground  for*  such  an  opinion.     In  the  opossum  (and 
especially  the  Cayenne  opossum)  it  exists  very  visibly  in 
the  tail ;  and  M.  Cuvier  suspects,  that  it  has  a  similar  ex*- 
istence  in  all  the  prehensil-tailed  mammals. 

Blumenbach  supposes  the  same  sense  to  have  a  place  in 
the  same  organ  in  the  platypus  or  ornithorhyncus  as  he 
calls  it,  that  most  extraordinary  duck-billed  quadruped 
which  has  lately  been  discovered  in  Australasia,  and,  by 
its  intermixture  of  organs,  confounds  the  different  classes 
of  animals,  and  sets  all  natural  arrangement  at  defiance. 

The  local  organ  of  touch  or  feeling  in  ducks  and  geese,  'b  vuimis 
and  some  other  genera  of  birds,  appears  to  be  situated  in 
the  integument  which  covers  the  extremity  of  the  mandi- 
bles, and  especially  the  upper  mandible,  with  which  ap- 
paratus they  are  well  known  to  feel  for  their  food  in  the 
midst  of  mud,  in  which  they  can  neither  see,  nor  perhaps 
saoell  it. 

VOL.  IV.  c 
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Class  IV.      We  do  not  know  that  amphibials,  fishes,  or  worms  pos- 

pf^bra'D  ®^^  ^^y  ^hiog  lU^^  &  local  sense  of  touch:  it  has  been 
iuramifiob.  suspected  in  some  of  these,  and  especially  in  the  arms  of 
subrtitotes.  ^^^  cuttle*fisb,  and  in  the  tentaeles  of  worms  that  possess 
Whether     ^^^^  organ ;  but,  at  present,  it  is  suspicion  and  nothing* 

such  a  tense  more. 

mJu^ZST         '^  ^^^  insect  tribes,  we  have  much  reason  for  believing 
fishes  or      such  a  sense  to  reside  in  the  antennas  or  in  the  tentacles; 
r**"»r        whence  the  former  of  these  are  denominated  by  the  Gter- 
orgsn  it      man  naturalists,  Jtihlkomer  or  feeling-horns.    This  belief 
cxistH  in      has  not  been  fully  established,  but  it  is  highly  plausiblo 
from  the  general  possession  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
organs  by  the  insect  tribes,  tho  general  purpose  to  which 
they  apply  them,  and  the  necessity  which  there  seems  for 
some  such  organ  from  the  crustaceous  or  horny  texture  of 
their  external  coat. 
Taste  and        The  senses  of  taste  and  smeljl  in  animals  bear  a  very 
*^^^^         near  affinity  to  the  local  sense  of  touch;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  determine,  whether  the   upper  mandible  of  the  duck 
tribe,  with  which  they  distinguish  food  in  the  mud,  may 
not  be  an  organ  of  taste  or  smell  as  well  as  of  touch ;  and 
there  are  some  naturalists  that  in  like  manner  regard  the 
cirrous  filaments  or  antennules  attached  to  the  mouths  of 
Seat  of  taste  insects  as  Organs  of  taste  and  touch  equally.    Taste  in  the 
higher        zuore  perfect  animals  resides  jointly  in  the  papillsB  of  the 
classes.       tongue  and  the  palate;  but  I  have  already«had  occasion  to 
observe  that  it  may  exist,  and  in  fuUs  perfection^  in  the 
palate  alone,  since  it  has  been  found  so  in  persons  who  have 
completely  lost  the  tongue  from  external  force  or  disease. 
Nostrils  the      In  animals  that  possess  the  organ  of  nostrils,  this  is 
^ere  Uiey  ^^ays  the  seat  of  smell ;  and  in  many  quadrupeds,  most 
exist  birds,  and  perhaps  most  fishes,  it  is  a  sense  far  more  acute 

than  in  man,  and  that  which  is  chiefly  confided  in.     For 
the  most  part  it  residiea  in  the  nerves  distributed  over  a 
mupous  membrane  that  lines  the  interior  of  the  barest  of 
the  nostrils,  and  which  is  called  the  Schneiderian  mem- 
brane, in  honour  of  M.  Schneider,  a  celebrated  anatomist, 
who  first  accurately  described  iU     Generally  speaking,  it 
will  be  found,  that  the  acutene^s^of  srnell  bears  a  propor- 
Differsin     tion  in.  all  animals  to  the  extent  of  surface  which;  this. 
dWent  '^  membrane  displays;   and  hence^  in  the  dog  and  cs^ttle 
aoimais,      tribes,  a^  well  as  in  several  others,  it  possesses  a  variety  of 

and  why.  ,  "^ 
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folds  or  coDToIutions,  and  in  birds  is  continued  to  the  ut-  Class  IV. 
most  points  of  the  nostrils,  which  in  diflFerent  kinds  open  J^  ^^^ 
in  very  different  parts  of  the  mandible.  brain,  its 

The  frontal  sinuses,  which  are  lined  with  this  delicate  T"i^ 

1  1  •        1  1  •  1       tions  ana 

membrane,  are  larger  in  the  elephant  than  in  any  other  substitutes. 
quadruped,  and  in  this  animal  the  sense  is  also  coiltinued 
through  the  flexible  organ  of  its  proboscis.  In  the  pig 
the  smelling  organ  is  also  very  extensive ;  and  in  most  of 
the  mammals  possessing  proper  horns,  it  ascends  as  high 
as  the  processes  of  the  frontal  bone  from  which  the  horns 


It  is  not  known  that  the  cetaceous  tribes  possess  any  Whether 
organ  of  smell:  their  blowing-holes  are  generally  regarded  ^^  *^u^ 
as  such,  but  the  point  has  been  by  no  means  fully  esta-  possess 
bhsbed.     We  are  in  the  same  uncertainty  in  respect  to"™***^ 
amphibials  and  worms:  the  sense  is  suspected  to  exist  in  ^mphibjals 
all  the  former,  and  in  several  of  the  latter,  especially  in  the  or  wonns? 
cattle-fish;  but  no  distinct  organ  has  hitherto  been  traced 
out  satisfactorily. 

In  fishes  there  is  no  doubt;  the  olfactory  nerves  are  very  Possessed 
obviously  distributed  on  an  olfactory  membrane,  and,  in  ^y^^*«» 
several  instances,  the  snouts  are  double,  and  consequently  acutdy. 
the  nostrils  quadruple,  a  pair  for  each  snout.     This  power* 
ful  inlet  of  pleasure  to  fishes  often  proves  fatal  to  them 
from  its  very  perfection ;  for  several  kinds  are  so  strongly 
allured  by  the  odour  of  marjorum,  assafoetida,  and  other 
aromas,  ^at  by  smearing  the  hand  over  with  these  sub- 
stances, and  immersing  it  in  the  water,  they  will  often 
flock  towards  the  fingers,  and  in  their  intoxication  of  de- 
light, may  easily  be  laid  hold  of:  and  hence  the  angler 
frequently  overspreads  his  baits  with  the  same  substances, 
and  thus  arms  himself  with  a  double  decoy. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  same  Poswssed 
sense  in  insects,  for  they  possess  a  very  obvious  power  of  by  insects, 
distinguishing  the  odorous  properties  of  bodies  even  at  a  ^^^^  not 
considerable  distance  beyond  the  range  of  their  vision ;  but  known. 
the  organ,  in  which  this  sense  resides,  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily pointed  out.     Reimar  supposes  it  to  exist  in  their 
stigmata,  and  Knoch.  in  their  anterior  pair  of  feelers. 

The  general  organ  of  hearikg  is  the  ear,  but  not  always  Hearing, 
so ;  for  in  most  of  those  who  hear  by  the  Eustachian  tube  ^^^^ 
only,  it  is  the  mouth :  in  the  whale  tribes,  it  is  the  nostrils  ear,  though 

„  2  not  always. 
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Claas  IV.  or  blow-hole.     It  is  so,  however,  in  all  the  more  perfect 

ik  the^^^    animals,  which  usually  for  this  purpose  possess  two  distinct 

bnuD,  iu     entrances  into  the  organ ;  a  larger  and  external  surrounded 

doDsand     '^y  ^  ^^^>  ^^^  ^  smaller  and  internal  opening  into  the 

sabMhutet.  mouth.  It  is  this  last  which  is  denominated  the  Eustachian 

Eiutachian  tube.     The  shape  of  the  lobe  is  seldom  found   even  in 

mammals  similar  to  that  in  man,  excepting  among  the 

External      monkey  and  the  porcupine  tribes.     In  many  kinds,  there  is 

TdS'ttraT  °®'^^^^  external  lobe,  nor  external  passage.    Thus  in  the 

kinds.         frog,  and  most  amphibious  animals,  the  only  entrance  is 

the  internal,  or  that  from  the  mouth;  and,  in  the  cetaceous 

tribes,  the  only  effective  entrance  is  probably  the  same 

kind ;  for,  though  these  may  be  said  to  possess  an  external 

Strpcnts      aperture,  it  is  almost  imperceptibly  minute.     It  is  a  curious 

detdt^of  ^^*  ^'^^^^  ^™^"g  ^^®  serpents,  the  blind  worm  or  common 
a  hearing  harmless  snake  is  the  only  species  that  appears  to  possess 
^^^'  an  aperture  of  either  sort;  the  rest  have  a  rudiment  of  the 
organ  within,  but  we  are  not  acquainted  with  its  being 
pervious  to  sound. 
Fi&hes  hear.  Fishes  are  well  known  to  possess  a  hearing  organ,  and 
have"air*  ^^^  skate  and  shark  have  the  rudiment  of  an  external  ear; 
extcnial  but,  like  Other  fishes,  they  seem  chiefly  to  receive  sound 
®'K*"-         by  the  internal  tubule  alone. 

Insectahear,      That  insects  in  general  hear  is  unquestionable;  but  it 
organ  tin.    >^  highly  questionable  by  what  or^n  they  obtain  the  sense 
certain.       of  hearing.    The  antennas,  and  perhaps  merely  because  we 
do  not  know  their  exact  use,  have  been  supposed  by  many 
naturalists  to  furnish  the  means:  it  appears  fatal,  how- 
ever, to  this  opinion  to  observe,  that  spiders  hear  though 
they  have  no  true  antennas,  and  that  other  insects,  which 
possess  them  naturally,  seem  to  hear  as  correctly  after 
they  are  cut  off. 
Sight:  iu        The  sense  of  vision  exhibits  perhaps  more  variety  in 
^^j       the  different  classes  of  animals,  than  any  of  the  external 
vvioui      senses.     In  man,  and  the  greater  number  of  quadrupeds, 
chw?!!.        it  is  guarded  by  an  upper  and  lower  eyelid ;  both  of  which 
in  man,  but  neither  of  which  in  most  quadrupeds,  are  ter- 
minated by  the  additional  defence  and  ornament  of  cilia 
or  eyelashes.     In  the  elephant,  opossum,  seal,  cat  kind, 
and  various  other  mammals,  all  birds  and  all  fishes,  we 
^JMMsf  find  a  third  eyelid,  or  nictitating  membrane  as  it  is  usually 
P^H|B  called,  arisiug  from  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye,  and  ca- 
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pable  of  covering  the  pupil  with  a  thin  transparent  veil.  Class  iv: 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  and  thus  defending  the  eyes  from  ^J.  ^*'""^ 
danger  in  their  search  after  food.     In  the  dog  this  mem-  brain,  its 
brane  is  narrow;  in  oxen  and  horses  it  will  extend  over  f?"*^*^ 

.....  tions  and 

half  the  eyeball ;  in  birds  it  will  easily  cover  the  whole ;  subtUtutes. 
and  it  is  by  means  of  this  veil,  according  to  Cuvier,  that 
the  eagle  is  capable  of  looking  directly  against  the  noon- 
day snn.  In  fishes  it  is  almost  always  upon  the  stretch, 
as  in  their  uncertain,  element  they  are  exposed  to  more 
dangers  than  any  other  animal.  Serpents  have  neither 
this  nor  any  other  eyelid,  nor  any  kind  of  external  de- 
fence whatever  but  the  common  integument  of  the  skin. 

The  largest  eyes,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal.  Largest 
belong  to  the  bird  tribes,  and  nearly  the  smallest  to  the  Smi^'cye. 
whale;  the  smallest  altogether  to  the  shrew  and  mole,  in  SmaUest. 
the  latter  of  which  the  eye  is  not  larger  than  a  pin's  head. 

The  iris,  with  but  few  exceptions,  partakes  of  the  colour  iris. 
of  the  hair,  and  is  hence  perpetually  varying  in  different 
species  of  the  same  genus.    The  pupil  exhibits  a  very  con-  Pupil: 
siderable,  though  not  an  equal,  variety  in  its  shape.     In  jjj^^^^ 
man  it  is  circular;  in  the  lion,  tiger,  and  indeed  all  the  classes. 
cat  kind,  it  is  oblong:  transverse  in  the  horse  and  in  rumi- 
nating animals;  and  heart-shaped  in  the  dolphin. 

In  man,  and  the  monkey  tribes,  the  eyes  are  placed  Position  of 
directly  under  the  forehead;  in  other  mammals,  birds,  and  ^^.^^ 

.         .  vanes. 

reptiles,  more  or  less  laterally;  in  some  fishes,  as  the  genus 
pleuronectes,  includmg  the  turbot  and  flounder  tribes,  both 
eyes  are  placed  on  the  same  side  of  the  head ;  in  the  snail 
they  are  situated  on  its  horns,  if  the  black  points  on  the 
extremities  of  the  horns  of  this  worm  be  real  eyes,  of 
which,  however,  there  is  some  doubt ;  in  spiders  the  eyes  Spiders 
are  distributed  over  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  in  "J^^^cu- 
different  arrangements,  usually  eight  in  number,  and  never 
less  than  six.    The  eyes  of  the  sepia  have  lately  been  de-  £yes  of 
tected  by  M.  Cuvier;  their  construction  is  .very  beautiful,  "P*** 
and  nearly  as  complicated  as  that  of  vertebrated  animals ''^. 
Polypes  and  several  other  zoophytes  appear  sensible  of  the  Polypes  and 
presence  of  light,  and  yet  have  no  eyes;  as  the  nostrils  ^^^j^f 
are  not  in  every  animal  necessary  to  the  sense  of  smell,  light, 

though 

— ^— — — — -^-- — — — -"~-^~"— ~"~~"'~"~^~~~~~~~"~~~~"  apparently 

*  Le  lUgoe  Animal  distribu^  d^aprcs  son  Organization,  4  tomes,  8vo.  Paris,  ^^^^ 
1817. 
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Class  IV.  the  tongue  to  that  of  taste,  or  the  ears  to  that  of  soand. 
of  the^'^    ^  distinct  organ  is  not  always  requisite  for  a  distinct  tensa^ 
brain,  iu     In  man  himself  we  have  already  seen  this  in  regard  to 
^^^^^^     the  sense  of  touch,  which  exists  both  locally  and  generally : 
substitutes,  the  distinct  organ  of  touch  is  the  tips  of  the  tongue  and 
of  the  fingers^  but  the  feeling  is  also  diffused,  though  in  a 
subordinate  and  less  precise  degree,  over  evary  part  of  the 
Tbe  sense    body.     It  is  possible,  therefore,  in  animals  that  appear 
J^^y^j^^  endowed  with  particular  senses  without  particular  organs 
duU  as  that  for  their  residence,  that  these  senses  are  diffused,  like  that 
toudS"*^  *  ^^  touch,  over  the  surface  generally ;  though  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  for  want  of  such  appropriate  organs,  they 
must  be  less  acute  and  precise  than  in  animals  that  pos- 
sess them. 
Whether         Whether  there  be  any  other  than  the  five  senses  com- 
*"^      '     mon  to  man  and  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  may  be 


other  senses  reasonably  doubted ;  but  we  occasionally  meet  with  pecu- 
five  com-     liarities  of  sensation  that  can  hardly  be  resolved  into  any 
n»o«»?         of  them.     Thus    the  bat  appears  to  be  sensible  of  the 
^J**^    presence  of  external  objects  and  obstructions  that  are  nei- 
ther seen,  smelt,  heard,  touched,  or  tasted;  for  it  will 
cautiously  avoid  them  when  all  the  senses  are  purposely 
closed  up.     And  hence  many  naturalists  have  ascribed  a 
Whether  in  sixth  sense  to  this  animal.     It  is  equally  difficult,  by  any 
21^'J^    of  the  known  senses  of  fishes  or  of  birds,  to  account  for 
fi»bes  ?        the  accuracy  with  which  their  migratory  tribes  are  capable 
of  steering  their  annual  course  through  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  or    the   trackless  regions  of  the   atmosphere,   so 
as  to  arrive  at  a  given  season  on  a  given  coast,  or  in  a 
given  climate,  with  the  precision  of  the  expertcst  mariner. 
Whether     Whilst,  with  respect  to  mankind  themselves,  we  some- 
nu^  p         times  meet  with  persons  who  are  so  peculiarly  affected  by 
the  presence  of  a  particular  object  that  is  neither  seen, 
smelt,  tasted,  heard,  or  touched,  as  not  only  to  be  conscious 
of  its  presence,  but  to  be  in  great  distress  till  it  is  re- 
moved.    The  presence  of  a  cat  not  unfrequently  produces 
such  an  effect;  and  the  author  has  himself  been  a  witness 
of  the  most  decisive  proofs  of  this  in  several  instances. 
It  is  possible,  that  the  peculiar  sense  may,  in  such  cases, 
result  from  a  preternatural  modification  in  some  of  the 
branches  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  which  may  render  them 
capable  of  being  stimulated  in  a  new  and  peculiar  manner; 
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bat  the  individuals  thus  affected  are  no  more  conscious  of.CLAss  iv.  . 
an  excitement  in  this  organ  of  sense  than  in  any  other^  '*£.  ^^^ 
and,  from  the  anomaly  and  rare  occurrence  of  the  sensa-  bnOn,  its 
tion  itself,  find  no  terms  by  which  to  express  it.  ti^^ 

In  Germany  it  has  of  late  been  attempted  to  be  shown  substitutes. 
that  every  man  is  possessed  of  a  sixth  sense,  though  of  a 
very  different  kind  from  those  just  referred  to;  for  it  is  a 
sense  not  only  common  to  every  one,  but  to  the  system  at 
large ;  and  consists  in  that  peculiar  kind  of  internal  but 
corporeal  feeling,  respecting  the  general  state  of  one's 
health,  that  induces  us  to  exult  in  being  as  light  as  a 
feather,  as  elastic  as  a  spring;  or  to  sink  under  a  sense  of 
lassitude,  fatigue,  and  weariness,  which  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for,  and  is  unconnected  with  muscular  labour 
or  disease.  To  this  sensation  M.  Hubner  has  given  the 
name  of  csenesthesis,  and  several  of  his  compatriots  that 
of  selbsige/uAl,  and  gemeingefuhl,  "  self-feeling  or  general- 
feeling;^'  and  its  organ  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  ex- 
tremities of  all  the  nerves  of  the  body,  except  those  that 
supply  the  five  external  senses*.  I  scarcely  know  why 
these  last  should  have  been  excepted ;  for  the  sensation  it- 
self is  nothing  more  than  a  result  of  that  general  sympathy, 
which  appears  to  take  place  between  different  organs  and 
parts  of  the  body,  expressive  of  a  pleasurable  or  disquiet- 
ing feeling,  according  as  the  frame  at  large  is  in  a  state 
of  general  and  uninterrupted  health,  or  affected  by  some 
cause  of  disquiet. 

II.  As  the  nerves  thus  generally  communicate  with  each  H-  frind* 
other,  and  with  the  brain  where  this  organ  exists,  it  has  ^  „^ 
been  a  question  in  all  ages  by  what  means  they  maintain  motion. 
this  communication,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  com- 
municated influence?  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the  fabric 
of  the  nerves,  and  the  quality  of  the  nervous  power  f? 

*  Comment,  de  CaBiiesthesL  Dissert.  Aug.  Med.  Auct.  Chr.  Fred.  Hubner, 
1794. 

Natme  and  Origin  of  Mental  Derangement,  by  A.  Crichton,  M.  D.  2  vols. 
Syo.  1798. 

^  **  The  questkm,**  says  Dr.  Bostock,  ^^  may  be  thus  stated  in  direct  terms. 
When  an  impression  made  upon  an  organ  of  sense  is  transmitted  by  a  nerve 
to  the  bntn,  or  when  the  exercise  of  volition  is  communicated  to  the  neive,  so  as 
to  prodoee  the  corresponding  effect  upon  the  muscle,  what  change  does  the  nerve 
ezperience,  or  in  what  way  is  it  acted  upon  so  as  to  admit  of  this  transmission  ?** 
— Elen.  Syst.  of  Physiology,  vol  i.  p.  25(X — Ed. 
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Class  IV.      Upon  these  points,  two  very  different  opinions  have  been 
pU  orSwa-  ciiteitained   from  an   early  period   of  the  world,  which, 
tion  and      Under  different  modifications,  have  descended  to  our  owu 
°"^^'       times :  for  by  many  physiologists,  both  ancient  and  mo* 
fiMc^*      dem,  the  nerves  have  been  regarded  as  solid  capillaments, 
whether      or  tense  and  elastic  strings,  operating  by  tremors  or  osciU 
j„ Ijq^^^  lations,  like  the  chords  of  a  musical  instrument;  and  by 
cylinders,     others,  as  minute  and  hollow  cylinders  conveying  a  pecu- 
Origmal      liar  fluid.     The  word  N£rv£,  which  among  the  ancients 
^^e^term  ^^*  applied  to  tense  chords  of  every  kind,  and  especially 
nerre.         to  bow-strings  and  musical  strings,  affords  a  clear  proof 
how  generally  the  former  of  these  hypotheses  prevailed 
HypMhesis  among  the  Greeks.     It  was  not,  however,  the  hypothesis 
mtesMd    ^*^'^®^'  ^f  Hippocrates  or  Galen;  for  by  them,  while  the 
Oalen ;       nerves  were  regarded  as  the  instruments  of  sensation  and 
fuppo§edan  motion,  the  medium  by  which  they  acted  was  supposed  to 
fluid^       be  a  fine  etherial  fluid,  elaborated  in  the  organ  of  the 
brain;  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  animal  spirit,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  proper  fluid  of  the  arteries  which 
was  denominated  vital  spirit.     *'  Not,"  says  Galen,  "  that 
this  animal  spirit  is  of  the  substance  of  the  soul,  but  its 
prime  agent  while  inhabiting  the  brain*."     But,  with  re- 
sp>ect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  animal  spirit  operates 
upon  the  nerves,   they  spoke  with    great  modesty;   for 
though  they  thought  they  had  been  able  to  trace  a  tubular 
form  in  some  of  the  nerves,  and  particularly  those  of  vision, 
bat  ex-       they  had  not  been  able  to  succeed  in  others.  "  And  hence," 
Saoidvw   *ays  Galen,  ''it  is  impossible  for  us  to  pronounce  abso- 
unoertaiii     lutely,  and  without  proof,  whether  a  certain  power  may  not 
n^ni^^Pfj  ^  transmitted  from  the  brain  through  the  nerves  to  the 
Boommu-    different  members;  or  whether  the  material  of  the  animal 
wi^^e    ^®P^'^^  '^^y  °^^  itself  reach  the  sentient  and  moving  parts; 
lett  of  the   or,  in  some  way  or  other,  so  enter  into  the  nerves  as  to  in- 
^^^'  duce  in  them  a  change,  which  is  afterwards  extended  to 

the  organs  of  motion  f," 
The  quel.        ^n  a  State  not  much  less  unsettled  remains  the  subject 
an  unaettled  ^^  ^^®  present  moment.     Dr.  Hartley,  in  the  beginning  of 
•tate.  the  seventeenth  century,  revived  the  hypothesis,  that  the 


*  De  Hippocratis  ct  Platoim  Decrctis,  liib,  vii.  A.  torn.  i.  p.  *J(>I.   £U- 
BasU.    1542. 
t  Id.  8ecu  C.  p.  0(iO. 
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tier?es  are  bundles  of  solid  capillaments  conveying  motion.  Clam  iv 
sensation,  and  even  perception,  by  a  vibratory  power,  and  J};  ^^^^J 
supported  his  opinion  with  great  ingenuity  and  learning* ;  sation  and 
but  the  opposite  hypothesis,  that  they  are  minute  tubes  ™®^'*'°'^ 
filled  with  the  animal  spirit  of  the  Greek  physiologists,  bypotbeds 
had  acquired  so  extensive  a  hold  ever  since  the  discovery  of  yibimtoiy 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  pre-supposcs  the  ^^i^ie  to 
existence  of  tubular  vessels  too  subtile  to  be  traced  by  the  subTert  the 
senses,  that  it  never  obtained  more  than  a  partial  and  of  ^vdra- 
temporary  assent;  and  hence,  from  the  times  of  Sydenham  ^un  and 
and  Boerhaave  almost  down  to  our  own  day,  the  last  has  i^a^  they ^ 
been  the  popular  doctrine.  are  hoUoir 

In  effect,  no  fibres  of  the  animal  frame  can  be  less  ^nmimc 
adapted  to  a  communication  of  motion  by  a  series  of  vi-an  animal 
brations  than  those  of  the  nerves,  since  none  exhibit  a  *^'°'' 
smaller  degree  of  elasticity;    and   though  we  have  little  fibreti  un. 
reason  to  confide  in  their  tubular  structure,  or  to  believe  adapted  to 
that  any  kind  of  fiuid  is  transmitted  in  this  way,  the  close  ^  j^elauk: 
affinity  which  the  nervous  power  is  now  known  to  hold  y«^°oFoof 
with  several  of  the  gases  that  chemistry  has  of  late  years  being" 
unfolded  to  us,  and  the  wonderful  influence  which  some  tubular. 
of  them  possess  over  the  moving  fibres  of  the  animal  frame,  ^^^^ 
seem  to  leave  no  question,  that  the  nervous  power  itself  is  ever,  of  a'* 
a  fluid +,  though  not,  perhaps,  of  their  precise  nature,  yet  °®^°ysand 
resembling  the  most  active  of  them  in  its  subtilty,  levity,  fluid/*' 
and  rapidity  of  movement.     Nor  is  there,  upon  this  sup-  ^j^^  ^^ 
position,  any  difficulty  in  conceiving  its  transmission  by  solid  varioua 
fibres  or  capillaments  of  a  particular  kind,  the  neurilemma  ^^J^ 
of  Bichat,  whilst  we  behold  the  etherial  fluids,  now  re-inneedof 
ferred  to,  transmitted  in  the  same  way  by  substances  still  °^J  ^^ 
more  solid  and  unporous*  its  trans- 

But  there  is  another  question,  closely  connected  with™**"*"** 
the  present  subject,  that  has  also  greatly  interested  phy- 
siologists both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  and  is  not 
yet  settled  in  a  manner  altogether  satisfactory. 

It  has  appeared  that  the  nerves  are  instruments  both  of  Mliether 
sensation  and  motion.     Are  these  two  effects  produced  by  ««\sa^o^ 
the  same  nervous  fibres,  or  by  different?  or  by  the  same  a  common 
fluids,  or  by  different  ?     That  there  must  be  two  distinct  power,  or 

■  from 

•  Obscrrations  on  Man,  his  Frame,  &c  his  Duty,  and  his  Expectations.  2  vols.  *"**'*"*^^ 
«       I » jn  sources  ? 

t  The  editor's  opinion  of  thia  hypothesis  will  appear  in  the  scqucL 
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Rolando's  experiments,  and  consequently  gives  us   the  Ci.am  IV. 
weight  of  an  unconnected  testimony.     But  it  seems  to  M.  ij^^^j^^ 
Magendie*^  to  be  now  betteir  established,  that  the  converse  Uon  and 
of  M.  Rolando's  constitutes  the  law  and  order  of  nature:  "^'""^* 
sensation  appearing  to  be  dependent  upon  the  cerebellum, 
instead  of  upon  the  cerebrum,  while  motivity  takes  its  rise 
from  the  cerebrum,  instead  of -from  the  cerebellum. 

[If,  however,  the  researches  and  experiments  of  Ma* 
gendie  oppose  those  of  the  foregoing  physiologists,  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  the  results  of  his  investigations  dis* 
agree  with  many  observations  made  on  this  subject  by 
physiologists  of  high  reputation.  According  to  Mr.  C. 
Bell,  the  nerves  of  the  greatest  number  of  the  voluntary 
muscles  are  derived  from  the  medulla  spinalis,  and  the 
best  modern  anatomists  trace  the  origins  of  most  of  the 
other  nerves  to  the  medulla  oblongata.  If,  therefore,  the 
origins  of  the  nerves  could  be  taken  as  a  criterion,  Ma- 
gendie's  views  would  not  be  at  all  tenable.  But  it  is  not 
by  thia  test  that  the  question  can  be  settled,  because  the 
inquiry  here  refers,  not  to  what  nerves  are  concerned  in 
sensaiiou  and  voluntary  motion,  but  to  what  part  of  the 
brain  or  cei«bellum  the  power  ofTegulating  the  voluntary 
action  of  the  muscles  is  to  be  ascribed  ?  It  is  a  question, 
therefore,  that  can  only  be  settled  by  experiment 

In  order  to  determine  the  exact  uses  of  particular  parts 
of  the  brain  and  its  appendages,  numerous  experiments 
have  been  performed,  which  consisted  in  observing  very 
carefully  the  effects  resulting  from  the  injury  of  definite 
portions   of  those   organs.     The  first  researches  of  this  Principal 
description  were  those  of  Molinellif,  and  they  have  been  ^^^  ^ 
followed  up  by  the  more  important  experiments  of  Boer-  the  uiea  of 
haave,  Haller,  Zinn,  Zimmermann,  Fodera;}:,  Legallois§;  ~^^*^ 
Krau8s||,Hertwig^,and  those  of  the  physiologists  already  bnizk. 
enumerated.     Of  all  the  experiments  made  on  this  subject^ 


•  ExpcncBcn  mr  kt  FpootioiiB,  &«.  Joanu  cle  Phyaiologie,  torn.  ii.  iii, 

lass,  lass. 

t  Conuneot  BfpoiMflPP.  jw  130, 

i  MrngBodhB^  /wm.  de  Phjflologit»  foL  i  1823. 

$  Sxp^  till  to  Priqcipe  de  la  Vk. 

II  Dtak  4d  Cenbfi  Urti  ad  motum  Volunt.  relatione.  Vratisl.  1S24. 

^  iifci(cx*«  yttfmwbQ  Annalcn,  &c.  AJLay,  1826. 
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Clam  IV.  those  of  Flourens  are  perhaps  the  most  valuable.    From 
pleofsenw-  ^^^*  which  indeed  confirm  earlier  observations^  it  results, 
tion  and      that  each  strongly  developed  part  of  the  brain  is  intended 
mouon.       £^^  ^jjg  performance   of  particular  functions,  the  hemi* 
spher^      spheres  of  the  cerebrum  being  the  organ  of  the  mental 
faculties  (understanding,  memory,  and  will),  and  the  cen- 
tre of  all  the  perceptions*;  while  the  cerebellum  is  the 
organ  in  which  the  different  muscular  motions  are  regulated 
^^^"^*      and  directed  to  one  common  object.     In  the  corpora  qua- 
gemina.      drigemina  is  seated  the  original  active  principle  of  the  iris, 
the   retina,  and  optic  nerves.     Irritation   of  the   corpora 
quadrigemina,  medulla  oblongata,  and  medulla  spinalis, 
shows,  that  these  are  the  only  parts  of  the  nervous  system 
connected  with  muscular  contractions.     Another  inference 
is,  that  the  power  of  sensation  is  a  single  one,  and  resides 
in  a  single  organ. 

According  to  Hertwig's  still  more  recent  investigations, 
although  the  substance  of  the  hemispheres  is  the  centre  of 
all  the  perceptions,  it  is  insensible  of  external  irritations. 
Irritations  and  even  injuries  of  the  hemispheres,  he  found, 
produce  no  involuntary  motions  of  the  muscles,  merely 
weakness  and  paralysis  of  them,  and  always  on  the  side  of 
the  body  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  injury  was  inflicted. 
Hertwig's  experiments  also  confirm  the  doctrine,  that  the 
operation  of  the  hemispheres  is  in  a  crossed  direction ;  that 
the  consensus  communis  is  not  dependent  on  them'  alone, 
since  it  remains  after  they  have  been  destroyed  ;  and  that 
the  respiration  and  circulation  are  also  independent  of 
them. 
Cerebditim  With  respect  to  the  cerebellum.  Dr.  Hertwig  found  that 
its  substance  was  not  sensible  to  immediate  external  irri- 
tations, by  which  also  no  motions  of  the  muscles  were 
excited ;  but  that  the  undisturbed  operation  of  this  organ 
is  necessary  to  the  production  and  co-operation  of  the 


*  The  following  criticism  is  entitled  to  consideration :  *^  One  of  the  most 
important  points,  which  M.  Flourens  attempts  to  establish,  is,  that  the  lobes  of 
the  cerebram  are  the  exclusive  seat  of  sensation  and  volition ;  yet  it  seems 
quite  evident,  from  the  result  of  the  experiments,  that,  after  the  removal  of  these 
lobes,  sensation,  although  rendered  feeble  or  obtuse,  was  by  no  means  extin- 
guished ;  while  the  functions  which  depend  upon  volition,  such  as  the  various 
kinds  of  locomotion,  were  still  executed  by  tJic  animal,  although  it  was  difficult 
to  excite  ihcm  into  actiout'*— Sec  Bostock*ii  Piiysiology,  vol  iii.  p.  374. 
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muscles  for  a  particular  purpose,  as  flying,  walking,  8cc.  Class  IV. 
His  experiments  likewise  tend  to  prove,  that  the  action  of  Ij^J/,^^ 
the  cerebellum  on  the  voluntary  muscles  takes  place   in  tion  and 
a  cross  direction ;  and  that  the  uses  of  the  senses,  and  all  the  ^°^^^^^ 
other  functions,  depend  very  little  on  the  action  of  the 
cerebellum. 

According   to  Dr.  Hertwig,  a  superficial  irritation  or  P<»» 
wound  of  the  pons  varolii  produces  in  animals  some  pain  ^ 
and  temporary  convulsions ;  but  deep,  penetrating  injuries 
cause,  independently  of  the  other  effects,  a  permanent 
irregularity  in  the  voluntary  motions  of  the  body,  arising 
from  a  disturbance  in  the  balance  of  the  powers  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  body,  or  between   its  anterior  and 
posterior  parts.     Th§  pons  exerts  considerable  influence 
over  the  voluntary  locomotive  organs  for  the  preservation 
of  the  balance   between  them.     Another  conclusion,  to 
which  Dr.  Hertwig's  experiments  led  him,  is,  that  the  pons 
varolii  has  little  influence  over  the  senses  and  conscious- 
ness.    With  regard  to  the  medulla  oblongata.  Dr.  Hert-  MedulU 
wig,  by  experiments,  corroborates  the  opinion  that  it  has  °^"^°8*^ 
great  influence  over  respiration,  and  also  partly  over  the 
circulation.     Hence  its  complete  division  destroys  life  by 
interrupting  respiration.     The  same  experimenter  infers, 
that,  as  injuries  of  this  organ  do  not  disturb  the  senses,  the 
intellectual  functions  can  have  no  dependence  upon  it.] 

Mr.  Charles  Bell  has  successfully  followed  up  the  di-  FoUowedup 
stinct  and  established  powers  of  the  two  departments  of  the  i/to  Uw^ 
brain*  into  the  spinal  marrow,  which  he  has  sufficiently  spmal 
proved  to  consist  of  a  double  chord  f ;  an  anterior  connected  "*^"'^- 
with  the  crura  of  the  cerebrum,  and  productive  of  loco- ,|,!lj[tlj^^' 
motion,  and  a  posterior  connected  with  the  crura  of  the  Double 

.  chord  of 
^  the  spinal 

•  Ideft  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  1809. 

f  The  following  is  Mr.  Bellas  description :  ^*  Different  columns  of  nervous 
matter  combine  to  form  the  spinal  marrow.  Each  lateral  portion  of  the  spinal 
nunrow  oooidsts  of  three  tracks  or  columns ;  one  for  voluntary  motion,  one  for 
sensadon,  and  one  for  the  act  of  respiration.  So  that  the  spinal  marrow  com- 
prehends in  aU  six  rods,  intimately  bound  together,  but  dUtinct  in  office ;  and 
the  capital  of  this  compound  column  is  the  medulla  oblongata.  No  doubt,  he 
adds,  these  grander  columns  contain  within  them  subdivisions ;  for  if  we 
lift  up  the  medulla  spinalis  from  the  cerebellum,  and  look  at  its  back  part, 
we  shaU  see  more  numerous  cords,  the  offices  of  which  will  one  day  be  dis- 
covered/*— See  Exposition  of  the  Natural  System  of  the  Nenres,  p.  20,  Svo. 
Lond.  1924. 
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Class  IV.  cerebellum,  productive  of  sensation'*.  And  he  has  further 
^Lofi^^  shown,  that  these  two  distinct  powers  are  communicated 
tion  and  to  every  part  of  the  ))ody  by  nervous  fibres,  according  as 
motion.      ^j^^y  ^gg^g  f^^j^  ^^  q^^  ^^  ^^  other  of  these  respective 

dianUm"     channels:  that,  for  the  most  part,  every  nervous  fascicle 

continued  to  distributed  over  the  body  and  limbs  has  a  double  origin^ 

JjJ^'J^^and  issues  equally  from  both  the  anterior  and  posterior 

trunk   of  the   spinal  medulla,  and  is  consequently  alik« 

sensific  and  modific ;  while  those  which  proceed  from  one 

alone  are  limited  in  their  power  to  the  peculiar  property 

'  Strikingly    of  their  Bource  f,  of  which  the  portiodura  of  the  seventh 

^iheportio  nerve  affords  a  striking  example :  being,  when  uncombined, 

dura  of  the  gimplv  a  nerve  of  motion,  without  the  attribute  ofsensa- 

seventh  '^  '^ 


nerve. 


*  *'  The  anterior  column  of  each  lateral  division  of  the  spinal  marrow  is  for 
motion,  the  posterior  colomn  is  for  sensation,  and  the  middle  one  is  for  le- 
spintion.  The  two  fbnner  extend  up  into  the  hraia,  and  are  dispersed  or  lost  hi 
k,  fat  theb  functions  stand  related  to  the  sensorium ;  hut  the  latter  stops  short 
in  the  medulla  oblongata,  being  in  function  independent  of  reason,  and  capable 
of  its  ofHoe  independent  of  the  brain,  or  when  separated  from  it. 

*<  It  is  the  introduction  of  the  middle  column  of  the  three,  vis.  that  for  respi- 
ration, which  constitutes  the  spinal  marrow,  as  distinct  from  the  long  central  nerve 
of  the  animals  without  vertebrse,  and  which  is  attended  with  the  necessity  for  that 
form  of  the  trunk  which  admits  of  the  respiratory  motions. '*-H>p.  cit  p.  22. 

f  The  following  account  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Mayo :  **  When  a  spinal 
nerve  is  divided  in  iti  course  throuf^  the  body,  die  parts  supplied  by  it  beyond 
the  division  are  paralysed :  they  lose  senae  and  motion.  If  the  two  origina  of 
the  spinal  nerves  be  exposed  in  a  young  animal,  and  separately  divided,  difoent 
effects  are  produced.  The  section  of  the  anterior  root  deprives  of  voluntary 
motion  the  pvt  supplied  by  the  nerve ;  the  section  of  the  posterior  root  deprives 
the  coiresponding  part  of  the  body  of  sensation,  voluntary  motion  being  lefl.** 
These  experiments  were  made  by  M.  Magendie,  and  published  by  him  in  hie 
Journal  of  Ph]rsiology.  But,  many  years  earlier,  Mr.  BeU  had  made  experi- 
ments npon  the  spinal  nerves,  some  account  of  which  had  been  printed,  and  cir- 
colated  among  his  fUends,  as  weU  as  delivered  in  his  lectures.  The  foDowing 
is  an  extract  from  this  account :  *•*"  On  laying  bare  the  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves  (observes  Mr.  Bell),  I  found  that  I  could  cut  across  the  posterior  fasciculus 
of  nerves,  which  took  its  origin  from  the  posterior  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
without  convulsing  the  musdes  of  the  back ;  but  that,  on  touching  the  anterior 
fasciculus  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  the  muscles  of  the  back  were  immediately 
convulsed.**  Mr.  BeU  was  carried  by  these  experiments  (sa3rs  Mr.  Mayo)  very 
neat  to  the  truth,  but  he  fiukd  at  that  time  to  ascertain  it  2  he  inferred  fiiom  his 
experiments^  indeed,,  that  the  anterior  and  posterior  roota  of  the  spinal  nerves 
have  difibent  functiooa ;  but  in  the  nature  of  these  functions  he  was  mistaken. 
Upon  the  anterior  root  he  supposed  both  sensation  and  motion  to  depend ;  the 
posterior  he  considered  an  unoonsdous  nerve,  which  might  control  the  growth 
and  sympathies  of  parts.  Before  Mr.  BeU  published  any  other  account  of  the 
functions  of  these  nerves,  M.  Magendie  had  given  to  the  world  the  true  theory 
of  their  uses.    See  Mayo*s  Outlines  of  Physiok>gy,  p.  325,  2nd  edit.  1828. 
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tioiiy  but  exercising  motion  ov^  all  the  organs  of  the  face  Class  IV* 
that  are  connected  with  the  function  of  respiration,  whe-  ^j^^"]^^ 
ther  in  the  cheeks,  lips,  and  nostrils  ;  and  hence  operating  tion  and 
equally  in  the  acts  of  speaking,  singing,  sucking,  drinking,.  ^^^^^'^ 
spitting,  coughing,  and  sneezing.    And  be  has  confirmed 
these  discoveries  by  the  striking  fact,  that  the  nenres  of 
the  head,  which  issue  like  the  spinal  medulla,  from  both 
departaients  of  the  brain,  possess  the  same  double  power* 
and  are,  in  like  manner,  nerves  of  sensation  and  motion ; 
of  which  the  fifth  pair  ofiers  a  notable  example,  bestowing 
at  the  same  time  sensibility  on  the  head  and  face,  and 
perfooning  various  muscuhu'  motions  common  to  all  ani- 
mak;  so  as  to  be  analogous  to  a  double  spinal  nenre,  or 
rather  to  the  spine  itself,,  and  enriched,  like  the  spine,  with 
gangliDBS  in  particular  parts.     Many  of  these  experiments  Confinned 
have  since  been  repeated,  and  the  results  to  which  they  ^J^**"' 
have  thua  led,  though  in.  some  respects  opposed  by  other  rimenten. 
experiments  of  M.  Fodera'^,  have  generally  been  con- 
Brmed  by  M.  Magendie,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Broughton,  and 
various  other  anatomists :  and  we  hence  see  the  reason  of 
those  frequent  decussations,  and  otlier  interunions  of  nerve 
witk  nerve,,  by  which  those  possessing  a  single  origin,  and 
consequently  a  single  property,  hereby  exchange  filaments, 
sod  become  enriched  with  a  new  power,  the  respective 
ilaments  being  enveloped  in  the  same  sheath. 

[In  elucidating  the  uses  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  and  Mayo's 
the  portio  mollis  of  the  seventh,  Mr.  Mayo  seems  to  merit  ""^"^  *** 
considerable  honour.  The  inference  which  Mr.  C.  Bell 
drew  from  certain  experiments  f  was,  that  the  branches  of 
the  fifth,  which  emerge  upon  the  face  to  supply  the 
smscles  and  integuments,  are  for  sensation  and  voluntary 
moiiou  joiiUly.:  and  that  the  use  of  the  seventh  (the 
bBaoches  of  which  are  distributed  to  the  same  parts)  is  to 
*'  govern  the  motions  of  the  lips,  the  nostrik,  and  the  velum 
palati,  when  the  muscles  of  these  parts  are  in  associated 
mettBH  with  the  muscks  of  respiration,'*  In  other  words, 
acecnrdiug  to  Mr.  Bell,  the  seventh  is  the  nerve  of  in- 
stinctive motion  to  the  face,  and  the  fifth  of  voluntary  mo- 


*  RechCTcbes  Experim^ntaks,  Ac  Jindn.  de  Phyuolofiie.  Juillet,  1883. 
t  PhO.  Tqos.  1821s  p»  413. 
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Class  IV.  tioQ  and  sensation.    This  theory,  however,  was  afterwards 
Bie^'nelM^  proved  to  be  erroneous  by  a  series  of  experiments  detailed 
tion  and      by  Mr.  Mayo''^.     From  these  the  conclusion  was  made, 
°*®^"*'       that  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  nerve  is  a  simple  volun- 
tary nerve,  and  that  the  facial  branches  of  the  fifth  are 
exclusively  sentient  nerves.     In  pursuing  this  subject,  Mr. 
Mayo  was  led  to  observe,  that  there  are  muscles  which 
receive  no  branches  from  any  nerve  but  the  fifth :  these 
muscles  are  the  masseter,  the  temporal,  the  two  pterygoids, 
and  the  circumilexus  palati.     These  muscles,  he  further  re- 
marked, are  supplied  with  branches  from  the  third  division 
of  the  fifth,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  particular  division  of  the 
fifth  with  which  the  smaller  fasciculus  or  root  of  the  nerve  is 
associated.    After  some  careful  dissection,  in  the  greater 
part  of  which  he  found  that  he  had  been  anticipated  by 
Palletta,  he  made  out,  that  the  smaller  fasciculus  of  the 
fifth  is  entirely  consumed  upon  the  supply  of  the  ab^eg" 
mentioned  muscles,  to  which  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
twigs  from  the  ganglionic  portion  are  likewise  distiibuted. 
Panciioiw    "  But  (says  Mr.  Mayo)  I  had  already  ascertained  by  ex- 
dura,  ud    p^i'ii^^i^^'  ^hat  almost  all  the  branches  of  the  larger  or 
fifth  nenre.  ganglionic  portions  of  the  fifth  were  nerves  of  sensation. 
I  proved  this  point  in  the  ass,  the  dog,  and'  the  rabbit/ 
respecting  the  second  and  third  division  of  the  fifth ;  in  the 
pigeon,  respecting  the  first  division.     It  was  therefore 
thoroughly  improbable,  that   the   twigs,  sent  from   the 
same  part  of  the  nerve  to  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw^ 
'  should  have  a  different  quality,  and  be  nerves  of  motion^ 
For  this  function  it  was  reasonable  to  look  to  the  other 
nervous  fibrils,  which   the   masseter,  and  temporal,  and 
pterygoid  muscles  receive;  in  other  words,  to  the  branches 
of  the  smaller  fasciculus  or  root,  or  ganglionless  portion  of 
the  fifth.     All  this  was  made  out  before  the  publication  of 
M.  Magendie's  discovery  of  the  parallel  functions  of  the 
double  roots. of  the  spinal  nervesf." 

At  the  same  time  that  we  render  praise  to  Magendie 
and  Mayo  for  what  they  have  done  on  this  intricate  subject, 
we  feel  sensible  of  all  the  valuable  and  original  experi- 
ments and  observations  communicated   to  the  world  by 

*  Anat  and  PhysioL  Commentaries,  1822. 

t  See  Mayo*s  Outlines  of  Human  Physiology^  p.  381,  et  teq.  2nd  edit. 
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Ifr.  C.  Bell.    He  has  most  ably  explained,  that  the  great  CtAss  iv. 
error*  which  haa  mialed  anatomists  in  their  conceptioiis^^^^l^ 
coBceming  the  nerves*  has  consisted  in  following,  though  timi  and 
with  some  licence,  the  oW  hypothesis*  that  the  nerves'™'**'^ 
receive  their  influence  from  the  brain,  and  confer  it  oh 
remote  parts  of  the  body,  and  that  they  are  endowed  with 
the  aaoie  powers.    For  (says  he)  whether  we  look  upon 
the  intricacy  of  the  parts  on  dissection,  or  attempt  to 
onravd  the  mystery  of  sensation,  and  voluntary  and  invo- 
luntary motion,  performed  by  a  single  nerve,  there  is  a 
complete  discrepancy  betwixt  the  fiact  and  the  hypothesis. 
In  the  view  which  Mr.  Bell  has  taken  of  the  nerves  of  th^  Mr.  G,^... , 
human  body,  there  are,  besides  the  nerves  of  vision,  smeH,  of  thp^^^ 
and  hearing,  four  systems  combined  into  a  whole.     Nerved,  Qj^T^^i*! 
entirely  different  in  function,  extend  through  the  Qtmiec  *^'^^'  «- 
those  of  sensation;   those  of  voluntary  motion ;    those  of     <«!:::,» 
respiratory  motion;    and  lastly,  nerves,  which,  from  their      '•■^  '  ** 
being  deficient  in  the  qualities  that  distinguish  the  three 
others,  seem  to  unite  the  body  into  a  whole,  in  the  perform- 
anoe  of  the  functions  of  nutrition,  growth,  and  decay ^  and 
whatever  is  directly  necessary  to  animal  existence.    These 
nerves,  Mr.  Bell  remarks,  are  sometimes  separate,  some- 
times bound  together;  but  they  do  not,  in  any  case,  inter- 
fere with,  or  partake  of,  each  otiier's  influence.     A  nerve 
is  seen  to  consist  of  distinct  filaments;  but  there  is  no- 
thing to  distinguish  them,  or  indicate  their  offices.     One 
fiJament  may  be  for  the  purpose  of  sensation,  another  for 
moecelar  motion;  a  third  for  combining  the  muscles  in 
the  act  of  respiration;  but  the  subserviency  of  any  par- 
ticular filament  to  its  proper  office  can  only  be  made  out 
by  tracing  it,  and  observing  its  relations,  and  especially  its 
origin  in  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow. 

The  key  to  Mr.  C.  Bell's  system  is  in  the  simple  pro- 
poeition,  that  each  filament  has  its  peculiar  endowment, 
independently  of  the  other  filaments  bound  up  along  with 
it;  and  that  it  continues  to  have  the  same  endowment 
throughout  its  whole  length.  Thus,  if  its  office  be  to 
coovey  sensation,  that  power  shall  belong  to  it  in  all  its 
conrse,  wherever  it  can  be  traced  ;  and  at  whatever  point, 
whether  in  the  foot*  leg*  thigh*  spine*  or  brain,  it  may  be 
bruised,  pricked,  or  otherwise  injured,  sensation,  and  not 
motion,  will  result;   and  the  perception  arising  from  the 

VOL.  IV.  D 
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CLAF0 IV.  impression  will  be  referred  to  that  part  of  the  skin  where 
II.  Prina-  ^Q  remote  extremity  of  the  filament  is  distributed. 

pic  (m  MDM^  ^ 

tMm  and         According  to  Mr.  Bell,  wherever  we  trace  nerves  of 
■^^"*^       motion,  we   find   that,  previously  to  their  entrance  into 
the  muscles,  they  interchange  branches,  and  form  an  in- 
tricate mass  of  nerves,  or  what  is  termed  a  plexus.    This 
plexus  is  intricate,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  muscles 
to  be  supplied,  and  the  variety  of  combinations  into  which 
the  muscles  enter,  while  the  filaments  of  nerves,  which  go 
to  the  skin,  regulariy  diverge  to  their  destination*.] 
Blachdu.       There  is  much,  however,  in  this  recondite  subject,  that 
^*^      still  requires  elucidation;  and  particularly  in  regard  to 
lespectiiig    that  continuation  of  sense  and  motion  in  many  cases  which 
^tecontinii.  ^^  gj^^^jj  hereafter  have  to  notice,  in  which  the  brain, 

thenepowere  through  a  very  considerable  extent,  both  in  its  white  and 
~A^^*   cineritious  substance,  has  been  found  in  a  moUescent  or 
state  of       pulpy  state;  often  indeed  entirely  disorganized,  and  as 
^^^^      soft  as  soap  :  while,  in  other  instances,  the  spinal  marrow, 
marrow,      through  an  extent  of  six  or  seven  inches  in  length,  has 
been  found  equally  dissolved,  and  its  chain  completely  de* 
stroyed  f ;  one  set  of  limbs  being  rendered  rigid  and  mo- 
tionless, with  an  augmented  sensibility,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  sensation  and  mobility  of  the  rest  have  been 
scarcely  interfered  with.     And  hence  a  separate  and  spe- 
cific power  has,  from  an  early  age,  been  ascribed  to  the 
nervous  fibres  themselves,  while  the  brain  has  been  con- 
H^thesis  templated  as  their  radix.    This,  in  truth,  was  the  peculiar 
HaUer,and  hypothesis  of  Glisson,  and  nearly  so  of  Haller,  with  respect 

Giitanner. 


*  See  Exposition  of  the  Natiua]  STStem  of  the  Nerves  of  the  Human  Body, 
1834. 

t  This  point  requires  further  investigation.  When  the  spinal  chord  is  divided 
in  eKperiments  upon  warm-blooded  animals,  or  is  compressed  or  lacerated,  the 
lower  part  of  tire  body  is  totally  paralysed.  This  result,  as  Mr.  Mayo  ob- 
/•erves,  is  so  uniform,  that  we  are  bound  to  suppose  an  error  in  the  narrative  of 
two  wdl-attested  cases,  on  record,  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion  continuing 
after  the  division  of  the  spinal  marrow.  Some  violence  is  scarcely  avoidable  in 
opening  Uie  spinal  canal ;  and  if  the  spinal  chord  be  already  partially  divided, 
the  operation  of  exposing  it  nuy  easily  complete  the  rupture.  How  slight  a 
continuity  of  nervous  fibre  is  sufficient  to  sustain  the  communication  between 
parts  af  the  medulla  spinalis  must  be  known  to  those  who  have  attempted  to 
destroy  animals  by  pithing :  a  very  slender  layer  of  nervous  substance  will 
■enable  the  animal  to  continue  breathing,  which,  however,  ceases  instantly  on  its 
division.    See  Mayors  Outlines  of  Physiology,  p.  285, 2d  edit. — Editor. 
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to  the  motory  power ;  and  Girtanner,  who  trod  in  the  Clam  iv. 
same  footeteps,  with  a  clear  and  comprehensive  mind,  con-  pkofieais- 
eideraUy  enlarged  upon  it,  and  gave  to  the  moving  eiiiergy  ^od  and 
the  name  of  vis  insita,  as,  byway  of  distinction,  he  ™   "*^ 
applied  that  of  vis  nervea  to  the  energy  or  power  ofcontwdu*" 
feeling.     And  as  he  believed  that  other  organs  besides  stioguished 
muscles,  and  indeed  plants  as  well  as  animals,  are  pos-^J" 
messed  of  fibres  endowed  with  the  same  power,  and  that  why  called 
a  brain  is  by  no  means  essential  for  their  production,  he,  ^**We 
in  like  manner,  changed  the  name  of  muscular  to  that  of 
irritable  fibre ;  and  contended  that  a  principle  of  irrita- 
bility IB  common  to  flnids  as  well  as  to  solids^  and  co- 
extensive with  organized  nature  *. 

By  what  means  these  fibres  unite  into  solid  masses  or 
liollow  coats,  and  what  are  their  respective  powers  when 
thus  complicated,  shall  be  glanced  at  hereafter f;  at  pre- 
sent, we  must  confine  ourselves  to  their  actuating  principle, 
whatever  that  may  consist  in. 

Oxygen  was  at  this  time  the  popular  aura  of  the  phi-  Oxygen 
losophers,  as  caloric  had  been  a  short  time  before.    La-  ^"te^itt 
Toisier  had  just  proved  its  close  connexion  with  several  of  principle, 
the  vital  functions,  and  hence  the  chemical  divinity  of 
Girtanner  was  oxygen.     He  paid  unbounded  homage  to  its 
influence ;  attempted  to  show  that  irritability,  and  even  life 
itself,  are  dependent  upon  it;  and  that,  in  the  animal 
system,  it  is  distributed  to  every  part  by  means  of  the 
ciresbting  blood. 

But  the  still  more  striking  properties  of  the  galvanic  ^^  f^^^ 
fluid  began  now  to  be  discovered,  and  to  captivate  the  ^nce  Us 
general   attention;   and  the   time  drew  nigh  in  which ^Uscovery. 
oxygen  was  doomed  to  fall  as  prostrate  before  the  shrine 
of  galvanic  aura^  as   caloric  had   fallen  before   that  of 
oxygen.  *  And  it  is  curious  to  remark  how  nearly  this  DiscoTery 
discovery  wan  not  only  made   but  completed  in  all  its^^^®^^^ 
bearings^  and  by  the  very  same  means,  about  fifty  years  dpatedhalf 
before  the  attention  of  Galvani  was  directed  to  the  sub-  fjf"*"'^ 
ject;  fior  we  aie  told  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 


riwitabilitf,  oonddMe  eonune  prindpe  de  Tie  d«ns  la  natare 
Jmto.  de  Phys.  1790. 
t  8m  fbe  Imvoductory  vemsrks  to  Order  III.  of  the  present  dass,  Nvir- 
aoTiCA,  OiirsTiCA. 
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Class  IV.  for  1732  *,  that  the  queen's  physician.  Dr.  Alexander 
^L^'^^  Stuart,  being  engaged  in  a  course  of  experiments  Upon  the 
don  and      frog,  observed,  upon  thrusting  the  blunt  end  of  a  probe 
°****^'       into  the  spinal  marrow  after  decapitation,  that  the  mus- 
cles of  the  animal's  body  were  thrown  into  convulsive  con- 
tractions ;  and  that  the  same  happened  to  the  muscles  of 
the  head  when  the  probe  was  thrust  into  the  brain.     And 
^y  additional  experiments  he  advanced  so  far  as  to  infer, 
I  that  what  the  nerves  contribute  in  muscular  motion  cannot 
be  produced  by  oscillations  or  elasticity,  but  must  be  owing 
to  a  fluid  contained  in  them ;  but  which  fluid  he  was  un- 
fortunate enough  to  conceive  was  a  pure  and  perfectly 
defecated  elementary  water;  using  the  word  water,  how- 
ever, in  a  general  sense,  as  merely  opposed  to  sal  volatile, 
or  fermented  spirits,  which  he  thought  the  term  anim^d 
spirits  was  calculated  to  import. 

Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  active  and  etherial  fluid 
which  was  thus  supposed  to  exist  by  Stuart,  and  has  since 
been  atttempted  to  be  established  by  Galvani,  it  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  a  powerful  influence  upon  many  branches 
or  divisions  of  the  nervous  system,  though  not  upon  all  f. 


•  Vol  xxxviL  p.  324. 

t  Although  our  author,  as  we  shall  presently  find,  makes  the  judicious  distinction 
between  the  h3rpothe8is  of  galvanism  and  electricity  being  identical  with  the  ima- 
ginary nervous  fluid,  and  the  doctrine  of  their  being  only  stimulants,  hf  which  the 
secretion  of  this  fluid  may  be  excited,  and  the  action  of  the  nerves  continued,  he 
does  not  seem  to  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  actual  existence  of  a  nervous 
fluid,  and  of  its  being  a  secretion,  as  if  these  circumstances  had  been  satisfactorily 
proved  and  demonstrated.  The  editor  often  regrets  that  Dr.  Grood  should  have 
assumed  these  hypotheses  as  positively  established  facts,  and  that  he  did  not  rest 
satisfied  with  the  less  objectionable  expressions,  nervous  power,  nervous  energy, 
oV  nervous  influence,  instead  of  the  phrases,  more  frequently  introduced  into  the 
last  edition  than  the  present,  of  ''  secretion  of  sensorial  power,  of  the  nervous 
fluid,'*  dec.  &C.  involving  him  in  the  most  visionary  speculations.  The  hypothesis 
of  a  nervous  fluid,  the  product  of  secretion,  is  not  essentially  different  from  the 
notion  of  the  existence  of  animal  spirits.  The  principal  ground  of  the  latter,  as 
Dr.  Bostock  remarks,  *'  seems  to  have  been  the  idea  that  the  brain  is  a  secretory 
oigan ;  an  idea  whidi  was  suggested  by  the  great  quantity  of  blood  sent  to  it, 
and  by  some  supposed  xesemUance  in  its  structure  to  other  secreting  glands. 
(Descartes,  Tractatus  de  Homine,  §  14.)  Yet,  as  nothing  cognisable  by  the 
senses  is  produced  by  it,  it  was  concluded,  that  it  must  secrete  something  of  a 
subtile  or  etherial  nature,  peculiarly  suited  to  the  performance  of  the  functions 
which  belong  to  the  bram,  and  which  are  so  unlike  those  of  other  material  sub- 
.itances.  It  must  be  recollected  that,  about  two  centuries  ago,  every  thing  that 
could  not  be  otherwise  explained  was  referred  to  the  agency  of  some  kind  of 
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lU  efiects  upon  the  muscles  of  an  animal  for  some  hours  Class  xy. 
a.fter  death  are  too  well  known  to  be  particularized:  and  pieof^Si- 
Br.  Philip  seems  to  have  shown,  by  various  trains  of  tion  and 
experiments*,  that  it  is  equally  capably  of  maintaining  ™®^^°' 
respiration,  and  the  operation  of  several  of  the  animal  affinity  with 
secretions,  especially  those  that  induce  digestion,  for  as  Jhc  nervous 
long  a  period.    But  in  drawing  from  such  facts  the  corol-  but  not  *  - 
lary,  that  the  "  identity  of  galvanic   electricity  and  i?®^^^^^ 
nervous  influence  is  established  by  these  experiments,*' 
he  seems,  like  those  who  have  anticipated  him  in  the  same 
doctrine  f,  to  proceed  farther  than  he  is  warranted :  for  we 
have  no  right  to  say  more,  than  that  galvanic  electricity  is 
a  stimulus  exciting  the  nervous  influence  into  a  state  of 
continued  secretion,  or  continued  action ;  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  done  by  vEurious  other  stimuli,  as  well  as  by  that 


refined  spirit ;  an  idea  which  appears  to  have  been  originaUy  derived  'from  the 
aldi  jmists,  and,  after  being  incorporated  with  the  metaphysics  of  the  age,  gave 
rise  to  a  long  train  of  mysticism.  Almost  every  philosopher  of  that  period 
adopted  more  or  less  of  these  notions.  Newton*s  ether  is  weU  known  to  have 
proved  an  abundant  source  of  speculation  to  multitudes  of  those  who  called 
themselves  his  followers,  and  who  seem  unfortunately  to  have  copied  almost  the 
only  error  which  this  great  man  committed.  Upon  this  slender  foundation  was 
built  the  hjrpothesis  of  the  nervous  fluid,  or  the  animal  spirits,  as  they  have  been 
termed ;  yet  their  existence  was  assumed  as  an  ascertained  fact,  and  even  their 
different  a&ctions  and  diseases  were  spoken  of  with  as  much  confidence,  as  if  the 
authors  had  been  treating  upon  something,  which  was  the  immediate  object  of 
their  senses,  and  with  which  they  were  perfectly  familiar.  The  doctrine  of  the 
ammal  spirits  has  likewise  become  a  subject  of  popular  belief,  and  has  given 
rise  to  a  variety  of  expressions  that  are  every  day  employed  in  our  common  Ian- 
guag&  There  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  the  least  shadow  of  proof  of  their 
existence,  either  from  experiment  or  observation ;  there  is  no  analogy  in  their 
hwtna;  the  structure  and  phjrsical  properties  of  the  nerves  do  not  seem  adapted 
to  the  office  that  has  been  assigned  them ;  and,  in  short,  the  whole  is  an  hypo« 
&C8b  entirdy  unfounded  and  quite  gratuitous."  See  Bostock*s  Physiology, 
voL  Lp.353. 

•  PhiL  Trans.  1815,  p.  5—90. 

t  The  nsearches  of  Valli  led  him  to  conclude  that  electricity  and  the  nqrvpus 
finid  were  identical  (Joum.  de  Phys.  torn.  xIL).  And,  as  is  remarked  by  Ds. 
Bostodt,  Mi.  Abemethy goes  stiU  further;  for  he  regards  some  subtile  fluid,  ana^ 
logons  to  eloctricity,  not  merely<  as  the  prime  agent  iu  sensation,  but  even  as  oon- 
dkntiiig  the  essence  of  life  itself*  ^^  Singular  as  U  may  appear,  we  fiqd  this 
Ug^  rpspcrtahlff  and  intelligent  writer  sliding  into  materialism  ^t  ithe  very  tim« 
wheniia  is  directing  the  force  of  his  genius  i^gainst  this  doctrine,  (See  I«ect  on 
Hiuita'a  PhjiiQ^gy,  p.  26L  30,35.  SO^fto.)  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe 
Aalp  iMt^Khjsically  speaking,  the  subtile  or  etherial  agents,  that  are  called 
aki  in  ouc  explanation  of  the  vital  phseqomena,  are  as  truly  nuUtrial  as  the 
stone  or  metaL**    (See  Bostock*s  Physiology,  vd.  i.  p.  250.) 
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Class  IV.  of  gulTanJsm.     M.  Rolando,  however,  has  proceeded  far- 

pie^MB-  ^^^^  ^^"^  ^^'^>  ^^^  while  he  regards  the  nervous  fluid  and 

Uonsnd      that  of  galvaiiism  as  identic,  he  contemplates  the  cere- 

"^^^       bellutn  and  its  appendages  as  a  galvanic  machine,  in  which 

]^^^|.  the  cerebellum  itself  constitutes  the  formative  pile,  the 

cated  con.    medulla  oblongata  the  conductor  in  which  the  fluid  is  ac- 

^^^^    cumulated,  and  the  spine  and  nerves  the  channels  through 

which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  muscles  for  the  purpose  of 

exciting  voluntary  motion.    But  this  puts  us  into  possession 

of  only  one-half  of  the  powers  of  the  brain, — the  motific. 

For  the  semtfU  powers,. M^  Rolando  has  revived  the  old 

doctrine  of  vibrations,  already  noticed,  and  conceives  that 

all  sensations  are  commenced  at  the  extremities  of  the 

nerves,  and  are  conveyed  from  the  circumference  to  the 

centre  of  the  system  by  vibrating  chords  ^'^^ 

Result  of         Upon  the  whole,  the  nervous  system  seems  to  present 

Nervous      itself,  in  the  diflerent  classes  of  animals,  under  various 

gstem  dif-  scales  of  elaboration  ;  but,  in  every  scale,  to  be  a  secernent 

elaborated.  Organ  through  its  entire  rage ;  operating  by  itieans  of  two 

butasecer.  Qf  more  different  sets  of  fibres,  which  may  be  secretories  or 

posses^  conductors  of  as  many  different  fluids,  or  modifications  of 

two  or  more  the  same  fluid  f. 

fibres,  III  the  higher  and  more  complicated  classes  of  animals 

secretories  it  consists  of  a  cylindrical  chord  or  spinal  marrow,  a 
ducton  of  central  or  ganglionic  compages  and  a  brain,  all  commu- 
different  nicating  and  acting  in  harmony  J.  In  some  of  the  inferior 
modifica.  classes,  we  find  the  cylindrical  chord  alone,  and  in  others 
tions  of  a  the  ganglionic  compages ;  while,  in  the  lowest  of  all,  we 
flaid.  trace  a  variety  of  distinct  and  granular  molecules,  which 

seem  to  act  the  part  of  nervous  ganglions,  though  we 
cannot  discover  their  connexion « 

u     *      

ndiy"a§!"**  The  brain  has  so  much  of  the  general  structure  and 
mitted  tobe  character  of  a  gland,  as  to  be  admitted  by  many  to  be  an 

a  gland. 


■♦*■ 


*  Coster,  AidiiTCS  Ofo^rmles  de  Mededne.  Mars,  1833. 

t  One  objeCtioB  to  this  hjpothesis  depends  upon  the  fiftct,  that,  if  it  were  ad* 
mitted,  we  should  not  then  have  any  clearer  notions  of  the  mode  in  whidi  the 
bnln  and  other  parts  of  the  nenrons  system  perform  their  functions,  than  if  no 
such  hypothecs  had  erer  been  started.  As  Mr.  Lawrence  has  observed,  who 
understands  mnacnlar  contraction  better  by  being  told,  that  ao  Arcfaeus  or  subtile 
matter  sets  the  fibres  at  work  ?-*-£d. 

X  I>e  Neff!  Sympathetici  humani  labrid^  usd,  et  morbis,  &c  Auctssc^ 
J.  Lobstein,  Parisiis,  1823. 
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organ  of  this  kind  *.    This  is  a  point  conceded  even  by  Class  IV. 
Dr.  CuUen,  notwithstanding  that,  by  supposing  the  energy  J^^?J^ 
of  the  brain  to  be  a  mere  quality  rather  than  a  specific  tion  and 
essence,  and  to  be  incapable  of  undergoing  any  change  of  ™°^* 
recroit  or  exhaustion,  he  finds  no  adequate  use  for  its  h^^^o^heg],, 
glandular  conformation.    As  we  are  justified,  however,  by 
all  the  force  of  analogy  in  regarding  it  as  a  gland,  though 
unquestionably  a  gland  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  as  we  are 
equally  justified,  on  the  same  ground  of  analogy,  in  regard- 
ing the  nervous  power  or  energy  by  which  it  maintains  a 
communication  with  every  part  of  the  system  as  a  fluid  of 
a  peculiar  kind,  we  are  almost  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
contemplating  it  as  the  source  from  which  this  fluid  issues, 
and  bj  which  it  is  supplied  as  it  becomes  exhausted: 
and  more  especially  when  we  reflect  upon  the  enormous 
proportion  of  blood  which  is  sent  from  the  heart  to  the 
head,  as  the  most  extensive  laboratory  of  the  entire  frame, 
and  which,  according  to  Hallerf,  amounts  to  one-fifth, 
or,  on  the  lower  estimate  of  Monro  X,  to  one-tenth   of 
the  entire  current  poured  forth  from  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  while  it  is  well  known,  that  the  weight  of  the 
human  brain  is  not  more  than  one-fortieth  part  of  the 
entire  body. 

It  is  probable  that  the  nervous  fluid,  on  its  first  secretion  Nemms 
and  in  its  simplest  state,  is  as  homogeneous  as  that  of  the  p^JL  ho- 
blood ;  but  that,  like  the  blood,  it  becomes  changed  by  mogeneoas; 
particular  actions,  either  of  the  particular  parts  of  the  brain,  changed  by 
or  of  particular  nerves  themselves,  into  fluids  possessing  particular 
different  powers,  and  capable  of  producing  very  different  ^^^ 

capable  of 

— """"""~~""""-"'~"~"~"~~""^""'"'"""^~'~~~~""~~~''""""~~"""~~~~  producing 

dificxcDt 
*  TUs  doctrine,  dioagh  adopted  bj  some  physiologists,  is  not  espoused  by  eftcts. 

othcEi.    When  the  comparisoD  of  the  brain  to  a  gland  is  made,  we  may  inqniie^ 

vhctfacr  it  be  intended  to  assume  that  the  nervous  fluid  is  secreted  by  the  brain, 

and  dienoe  transmitted  thmog^  the  nerves ;  or  whether  the  brain  only  secretes 

its  own  nervous  fluid,  and  the  nerves  theirs  ?    I4utly,  we  may  ask,  who  has 

ever  seen  this  wonderful  fluid,  and  how  many  kinds  of  it  are  fimded  to  exist  ? 

Ibr  die  aevcnl  parts  of  the  brain  have  diflfhent  funcdons ;  and  some  nerves  are 

ftar  aeosBtkia,  and  othen  fivr  modon.    In  diort,  it  is  better  to  confess,  that  we 

know  nothing  of  the  way  in  which  the  brain  and  other  parts  of  the  nervous 

system  euente  their  ftmctiotts ;  and,  instead  of  talking  about  the  secretion  of  the 

nerroiis  and  aensorial  fluid,  it  may  be  wiser  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  less  ob- 

jecffanaMe  phases  of  nervous  acdon,  nervous  energy,  nervous  influence,  sensorial 


f  Elem.  Physic,  x.  v.  20.  $  On  the  Nervous  System,  p.  3. 
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Ci^siv.  effecU.  And  as  modem  jexperiments  have  induced  vs  to 
pleofsem-  ^licv^*  With  Galen,  that  tlie  nerves  are  .a  continnation  of 
dottand  the  matter  of  the  brain  ^^  it  is  not  improbable  thai  many  or 
"^'^^'^''^  all  of  them  are  endowed  with  something  of  its  seoeroent 
power,  and  are  capable  of  assisting  in  the  secretion  of  the 
same  fluid  in  its  simplest  slate,  or  in  some  of  its  simpler 
NenrooB  modifications.  And  we  may  hence  see  the  reason  of  Chat 
i^Q^ifo^^^  complicated  mechanism  which  distinguishes  the  higher 
the  matter  classes  of  animals,  and  how  it  is  possible  for  a  nervous 
and  hence  '  ^y^^^ni  to  exist,  though  with  inferior  powers,  under,  a  h 


probaUy     composite  fabrication. 

^coent^.  This,  however,  ii  not  mere  conjecture :  for  in  acephalous 
whenoe  a  ^^^d  aneucephalous  monsters  we  are  compelled  to  admit  it 
nenrouB  as  a  fact ;  and  in  different  ramifications  of  the  nerves  we  eon 
oLt  nvuS^  trace  such  different  effects  actually  produced :  and  as  it  has 
a  compura.  sufficiently  appeared  that  the  operative  power  is  a  quick 
fthric^on.  ^^^  subtile  fluid,  we  are  directly  led  to  conclude,  that  such 
Proofs  of  difference  of  effects  must  depend  on  a  diversity  of  fluids,  or 
^^^  on  various  modifications  of  a  common  fluid  in  different 

trunks  or  ramifications ;  the  last  of  which  explanations  is 
Hence        by  far  the  simplest  and  easiest  f.     And  hence,  in  certaiD 
Tu^^T    P^^^^  ^^  ^^^  system,  the  nervous  influence  becomes  capable, 
power  and    of  producing  the  effect  of  sensation;  in  others  of  motion* 
JJJJ^I^j^^   And  hence,  again,  the  sensific  influence  is  rendered  ca- 
pable of  exciting  in  one  set  of  organs  a  sense  of  sight;  in 
others,  of  hearing,  smell,  or  taste;  while  that  of  touch  is 
diffused  over  the  surface  generally. 

This  last,  by  its  extensive  diffusion,  is»  by  Mr.  Hunter, 
ThbTiev  called  common  sensation;  and  his  view  of  the  subject  is  in 
•*?JJ^*^*  perfect  consonance  with  the  present.  "  It  is  more  than 
Hunter's  probable/'  says  he,  "  that  what  may  be  called  organs  of 
Kro^Jo-  sense  (local  organs)  have  particular  nei*ves,  whose  mode  of 
action  is  different  from  that  of  nerves  producing  common 
sensation,  and  also  different  from  one  another;  and  that 


*  Hippocr.  et  Plat.  DccreU  Lib.  iii.  torn.  i.  p.  921 . 

t  These  hypotheses  are  at  ooce  refuted  by  the  coosxderatioa,  that  the  difiefent 
altributes  of  difiercnt  nerres,  or  nenrous  fiUments,  are  ascertained  by  the  best 
modern  physiologists,  and  particularly  by  the  important  experiments  of  M.  Ma- 
gcndie  and  Professor  BeU,  to  depend  upon  the  nature  of  their  origin  or  roots, 
and  the  particular  manner,  in  which  they  are  connected  witli  certain  portions  of 
the  brain,  spinal  chord,  &c.  Their  connexion  or  not  with  ganglioos  is  anothcc 
circumstance  seeming  to  have  much  influence. ^Editor. 
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the  Aeil^e8;'0D  wfateh  the  pectdist  functions  of^ch  of  the 'Oif^^ii 
oigam  of  Md§e  depend,  ar^'ndit  supplied  from  differeht  parts' j^j^jv^ 
of  the  iiraittv    iWorgtn  of  sight-has  its  peculiar  lierVe :  sp  tion  m4  „.  / 
hts  that  of  hearings  dfKi  ptobAbly  that  of  smelling  like- ''^"*- 
wHe:'&Mi,'OB  tiie  'dame  principle,  we  may  sappoise '  the' 
atffu^'^  Uttie  to^'hate  a  peculiar  nerre,  although  thes^ 
oijgaiid  of  sense  may  likewise  have  nerved  from  different'    .  / 
paftftoi^  thii  brain;  yet,  it  is  most  probable,  such  nerves  ^re 
only  toic  the  common  senBations  of  the  part,  and  other  pur- 
p«ett  answered  by  nerves*/'  '-  . 

We  see  farther,  that,  for  the  purpose  of  elabbrating  the  Aivtit' 
exqaintely  fine  and  active  fluid  that,  differently  modified,  JJ^J^ 
excites  the  local  organ  of  sense,  and  excites^  them  in  per- the  teed 
fection,it  is  necessary  that  the  nervous  system  should  exist  J^'^^ 
in  its  highest  scale  of  fabrication,  and  be  crowned  with  tlie  and  pnhtt.  ; 
apparatus  of  a  brain,  though  this  is  not  the  only  use  to 
which  the  brain  is  subservient:  and  hence  it  was  long  ago 
painted  out  by  Galen,  that  it  is  from  the  brain  alone  the 
nervea  appropriated  to  the  local  senses  take  their  rise  % ; 
for  diOQgh  we  have  instances  of  the  existence  of  a  few  of 
these  senses  where  the  nervous  system  is  found  in  a  less' 
finished  form,  they  are  never  complete  in  number,  nor  ap- 
parently in  acuteness. 

Hie  sense  of  touch,  on  the  contrary,  which,  as  we  have  Not  ntt^  ' 
already  observed,  is  regarded  by  Cuvier  as  produced  by  the  •^  ^^"® 
seosific  fioid  in  its  simplest  and  least  compounded  state,  neni  nenae 
or,  as  Galen  has  it,  "is  the  dullest  and  rudest  of  all  the  «f  <»«ch. 
sentient  powers,"  fiows  for  the  most  part,  as  the  latter  has 
also  remarked,  from  the  spinal  marrow  alone,  since  it  id 
from  this  column  that  the  nerves  of  touch  almost  ex- 


*  On  the  Animal  Economy,  p.  261. 

f  Here  it  if  to  be  observed,  that  the  author  speaks  of  the  **  fine  and  active 
flnii**  as  merely  exctdng  the  organs  of  sense,  and  not  as  the  means  by  which  the 
impreasioDs  received  by  those  organs  are  communicated  to  the  sensorium.  But 
if  ve  ask  whether  vision  is  excited  by  this  imaginary  fluid,  or  by  the  rays  of  light 
impinging  upon  the  retina,  the  invalidity  of  the  hypothesis,  even  in  this  shape,  is 
immediately  idf-evident.  On  other  occasions  the  nervous  fluid  is  used  in  a  cfif- 
foeot  meaning,  being  nothing  less  than  synonymous  with  nervous  or  sensorial 
powtf  Itadf.  In  aU  this  a  great  want  of  precision  attends  the  hypothesis,  which, 
to  inacasa  the  confiision,  extends  itself  also  to  the  explanation  of  muscular 
actioD.— EoiTom. 

;;  Da  IiMlnuiMQti»Odoia(6s.  Edit.  BaaiL  torn.  i.  p.  381. 
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Claw  IV.  dosively  arise.  And  hence  we  have  little  difficulty  in 
pie  of  MOM.  coDcei^ng  how  a  sense  of  this  kind  may  exist  in  molnsca, 
tkn  and      sbell*fishes,  and  the  lanrsB  of  insects,  which  have  no  other 


nerroos  system  than  a  mednllary  column,  with  a  shght  in* 
crement  at  the  upper  extremity,  or  no  increment  whatever; 
and  have  no  other  sense,  or  none  but  in  a  t^  imperfect 
degree. 
Modfic  or       The  nerrous  power  producing  motion,  and  which  has 
povtrofft  properly  been  denominated  irritative,  appears  to  be  of  a 
lama  de.    still  lowcr  description  than  that  of  touch.    It  is  hence 
1^^^     common  to  the  great  mass  of  muscular  fibres,  and  is  pro- 
afi&  bably  capable  of  being  secreted  by  these  fibres  generally; 

so  that  every  fibre  supplies  itself,  where  it  receives  no 
supply  from  any  other  source.    Yet  the  proper  source  or 
reservoir  of  this  modification  of  nervous  fluid  seems  to  be  a 
ganglionic  system;  that  which,  in  the  hi^er  classes  of 
animals,  we  have  already  noticed  as  formed  by  the  curious 
structure  and  ramifications  of  the  intercostal  nerve,  and 
that  which  appears  to  be  a  copy  of  it  in  worms  and 
zoophytes,  who  have  no  other  nervous  organization  what- 
Heooethe    ever.     From  the  copiousness  with  which  this  central  sy- 
Jj^^**^  stem  furnishes  a  recruit  to  the  involuntary  organs,  with 
Bodier  ex-   which  it  is  peculiarly  connected  in  mammais,  we  may  see 
^  why  these  organs  are  able  to  persevere  in  one  uninterrupted 
train  of  action,  without  exhaustion  or  weariness,  from  the 
^gg^    beginning  to  the  end  of  life;  and  why  several  of  them,  as 
ofiiritatiTe  the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  the  stomach,  should  be  able  to 
P^^  after  exhibit  proofs  of  irritative  power  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time  after  the  death  of  the  system,  and  especially  when 
roused  by  particular  stimidants.     Fishes  in  general  have 
few  pretensions  to  this  structure,  and  hence  they  die  sooner, 
than  most  other  animals,  and  exhibit  little  muscular  irri- 
tability afterwards.     Yet,  it  is  remarkable  that  in  those 
genera,  which  make  the  nearest  approach  to  a  gan^onic 
^stem,  as  the  cod  and  carp,  we  have  examples  of  a  like 
Strfldn^j    power.    The  fishmongers  of  the  metropolis  have  taken 
•'^^"P^*^  advantage  of  this  endowment  in  the  cod-kind,  and  in- 
flod-^^    troduced  the  fashion  of  crimping  or  corrugating  the  flesh 
by  the  stimulus  of  transverse  incisions;  and  in  some  curious 
Sfaignkr     experiments  on  the  carp,  lately  instituted  by  Mr.  Clift,  he 
^  found  its  heart  leaping,  when  out  of  water,  four  hours  after 
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a  lepatation  fit>m  the  body*.    If  tbe  apparently  isolated  Class  iv. 
moleculeft,  found  in  the  make  of  the  polype  and  varioos  ^  ^^^^ 
worms,  are  ganglions  of  nenrous  irritation,  extending  their  tion  and 
vital  influence  thioagh  certain  ranges  or  penpheries,  we  ^°^^^ 
are  alao  bence  enabled  to  account  for  the  pecaliar  tenacity  ro^^eoui 
with  which  the  principle  of  life  adheres  to  them^  and  the  production 
wonderful  power  of  reproduction,  which  belongs  to  de-„j^^^, 
tached  segments.  and  prai»- 

The  curious  and  striking  experiments,  which  have  lately  SSrHoo^ 
been  made  upon  animals  by  Dr«  Philip  and  M«  Le  Gallois,  This  vfew 
coiffirm  the  general  view  now  offered  so  far  as  they  bear  supported 
upon  it.    These  have  consisted  in  an  examination  into  teuof  ex- 
tbe  different  effects,  produced  on  the  heart  and  lungs  by  periments. 
suddenly  destroying  or  cutting  off  the  communication  of 
die  whole  brain;  by  slowly  destroying  it;  by  destroying 
it  in  the  posterior  part  alone,  and  in  the  anterior  part  alone ; 
and  by  destroying,  in  like  manner,  the  spinal  marrow  at 
the  neck,  or  where  it  unites  with  the  brain ;  in  its  middle 
or  dorsal,  and  in  its  himbar  region.    The  animals  operated 
upon  were  chiefly  rabbits. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  M.  LeGalloisf*  after  the  Ezperi- 
destruction  of  the  brain,  the  action  of  the  heart  still  con-  ^"^jiofg. 
tinnes  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  unimpaired ;  while, 
on  the  destruction  of  the  spinal  marrow  at  its  upper  or 
Cervical  extremity,  this  action  becomes  instantly  so  de^ 
Inlitated  as  to  be  no  longer  capable  of  supporting  the  cir- 
culation. Whence  he  infers,  that  it  is  from  the  chord  of 
the  spinal  marrow,  and  not  from  the  brain,  that  the  heart 
derives  the  principle  of  its  life  and  motions. 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Philip}  are  at  variance  with  the  Experi. 
above  of  M.  Le  Gallois,  and  his  conclusions  are,  therefore,  phuip, 
somewhat  different.    They  seem  to  show,  that  both  the 
brain  and  spinal  maiTOw  may  be  destroyed,  and  yet  the 
heart  continue  to  act  forcibly  and  steadily,  prorided  the 
longs  be  excited  by  the  artificial  breath  of  a  pair  of  bellows. 

The  brain  and  spinal  marrow  were  destroyed  by  a  hot 
wire,  the  animal  being  first  stupefied  by  a  blow  on  the 
occiput.    Frogs  and  a  few  other  animals  were  here  em- 


•  PfaQ.  Trans.  181A»  p.  90.  f  Expiricnoes  sut  la  Principe  de  la  Vie,  die 

*  PhiLTnns.  1816,  p.  15  and  444. 
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rr.  ^I^mt^  m  wrii  w  nUit#.    Ir  »  aoc  esKdv  ftaOed  how 

Dr.  PkBp  leeiBB  W  hftve  eiprrtrd,  bat 
vilh  Ae  Uati  I  liove  jist  tkrown 
imc,  htf  faHHl  tllat  eartakoi  tfnurii  apfified  to  tfae  lv»in, 
«te£iMr  ia  tine  anlcner  m-  putgiai  pvt  of  Ae  hnd,  in* 
gtifJWiLd  ircfT  a^nsiUf  tine  acdoo  of  (he  kttrt,  the  animml 
kftinr  iciii  fceffl^ed  as  jort  siaiecL    Tke  sAae  efiect  auoed 
iriwn  tiie  teuBe  itunii  veve  applied  t»  the  cerncal  and 
«!«r«a  the  iiorBBkl  part  o€  the  ipnal  ■fcunwi,  bst  not  wlien 
apffad  to  tiie  kuabor. 
i.m[\imtm       Jbf.  Pbiljp  hcoce  eoodode**  tkat  tbeie  aie  three  kinds  of 
^JjH^     tital  p^iver:  ouncalar,  poewand  bj  the  loirest  kinds  of 
4^*gwfirt  aniiiifa  that  aie  destitute  of  both  the  ochers:  nerroos,  or 
^l^^l^*^   that  wbjeh  is  here  denominated  the  medium  of  toach  or 
•M^*»      mmfle  feeling,  chiefly  derired  firom  or  dependent  apon  the 
ll^tm7    ^^^  uuntm,  and  possessed  by  animals  somewhat  more 
adfaneed  in  the  scaJe  of  bfe;  and  sensorial,  constitating' 
what  we  hare  jost  regarded  as  the  mediam  of  the  local 
senses.  Mod  appertaining  to  the  higher  classes.     He  adds, 
that  each  of  these  may  exist  alone,  and  consequently  in- 
dependently of  the  rest;  but  admits  that,  where  the  nervous 
principle  co-exists  with  the  muscular,  it  exerts  an  influence 
orer  it,  so  that  the  latter  may  even  be  orerbome  or  de- 
stroyed by  soch  influence;  and  that  when  the  sensorial 
co*exfsts  with  both,  it  exercises  over  both  an  equal  d^ree 
of  cootroL 
Uh  fsi4«      IIL  Bvt  the  nervous  orean  in  its  most  ehbomte  and 
iiilfiitlli.     P^oct  State,  as  in  man,  is  not  only  the  seat  of  sensation 
and  motion,  but  of  intelligence :  it  is  the  instrument  of 
'  cooimunication  between  the  mind  and  the  body,  as  well 
ss  between  the  body  and  the  objects  by  which  the  body  is 
sorrounded.     And  as  a  failure  or  irregular  performance 
of  Its  fa  actions  in  various  ways  lays  a  foundation  for  an 
extensive  division  of  corporeal  diseases,  so  a  like  failure,  or 
irregolartty  of  performance  in  other  ways,  lays  a  foundation 
for  as  numerous  a  train  of  mental  maladies. 
Thttiitm       Of  the  nature  of  the  mind  or  soul  itself,  we  know  little 
tnidittk     beyond  what  revelation  has  informed  us:  we  have  no 
'"'^'^j'jjj*'  ehemircal  test  that  can  reach  its  essence ;  no  glasses  that 
rSnlUiUmt   <^''  ^^^^ce  its  mode  of  union  with  the  brain;  no  analogies 
that  cun  illustrato  the  rapidity  of  its  movements.    And 
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hence  the  dadmess  Uiat,  m  this  respect,  hong  over  the  Ct^Miv. 
speculations  of  the  Indian  gymnosophists  ai^d  the  phi-  ]^^^^ 
I^sophera  oif  Greece,  continues  without  abatement,  and  principle. 
has  equally  resisted  the  labours  of  modem  metaphysicians 
and  physiologists.    That  the  mind  is  an  intelligent  prin«-  Nature 
ciple^  we  know  from  nature;  and  that  it  is  a  principle ^[^j, 
endowed  with  immortality,  and  capable  of  existing  after  intelligent: 
death  in  a  state  separate  from  the  body,  to  which,  how-  its  other 
ever,  it  is  hereafter  to  be  re-united  at  a  period  when  that  £2^^^*°^ 
which  is  now  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality,  and  death  re-union 
itself  be  swallowed  up  of  victory — we  learn  from  the  God  J^^^h^ 
of  nature.    And,  with  such  information,  we  may  well  rest  only  Vf  a 
satisfied;  and,  with  suitable  modesty,  direct  our  investiga-  ^^jf^. 
tions  to  those  lower  branches  of  this  mysterious  subject  mnnieatlon. 
that  lie  within  the  grasp  of  our  reason. 

I  cannot,  however,  drop  the  subject  altogether,  without  Henoc  the 
observing  that  the  discussion  concerning  the  particular  ^^^ 
entity  of  the  mind  seems  to  have  been  conducted  with  an  ceminff  its 
undue  degree  of  heat  and  confidence  on  all  sides,  consideri^^JlJ^^^® 
ing  our  present  ignorance  of  whatever  substance  has  been  hibited  an 
appealed  to  as  constituting  its  specific  frame.  '  warmAimS 

Is  the  essence  of  the  mind,  9oul,.or  spirit^  material -or  confidence. 
immaterial?     The  question,  at  first  sight,  appeaj^  to  be^^<^^»i^ 
of  the  utmost  importance  and  gravity;   and  to  involve  mi^teriai  or 
nothing  less  than  a  belief  or  disbelief,  not,  indeed,  in  its  immaterial? 
divine  origin,  but  in  its  divine  similitude  and  immortality. 
Yet  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is  no  question  The ques- 
which  has  been  productive  of  so  little  satisfaction,  or  has^imsatis. 
laid  a  foundation  for  wider  and  wilder  errors  within  the  ^^Slm 
whole  range  of  metaphysics.      And   for  this  plain  ^nd^^^"^'?^ 
obvious  reason,  that  we  have  no  distinct  ideas  of  thctermi^ocds 
terms,  and  no  settled  premises  to  build  upon.    Corrupti**'  *  distinct 
bility  and  incorruptibility^  intelligent  and  unintelligent* 
organized  and  inorganic,  are  terms  that  convey  distinct 
meanings  to  the  mind,  and  impart  modes  of  being  that 
are  within  the  scope  of  our  comprehension.     But  mate- 
riality and  immateriality,  are  equally  beyond  our  reach.  Of  Essence  of 
the  essence  of  matter  we  know  nothing,  and  altogether  as  ^^  f  ^ 
little  of  many  of  its  more  active  qualities:  insomuch  that,  many  of  its 
amidst  aU  tiie  discoveries  of  the  day,  it  still  remains  a  °^^^" 
controvertible  position,  whether  light,  heat,  magnetism^  j^,  „ji^^ 
and  electricity  are  material  .substances,  material  proper- to  light. 
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CI.A9S  IV.  ties,  or  things  superadded  to  matter,  and  of  a  higher 

III.  Intel-  „^.'   ^  &  f  ^ 

lectuai        nature. 

principle.        If  they  be  matter,  gravity  and  ponderability  are  not 
beat,  mag-  essential  properties  of  matter,  though  commonly  so  re- 
eiectriehj    garded.     And  if  they  be  things  superadded  to  matter, 
not  knawB.  they  are  necessarily  immaterial,  and  we  cannot  open  our 
eyes  without  beholding  innumerable  proofs  of  material 
and  immaterial  bodies  co-existing  and  acting  in  harmo* 
nious  union  through  the  entire  frame  of  nature.     But  if 
we  know  nothing  of  the  essence,  and  but  little  of  the 
qualities  of  matter^  of  that  common  substrate  which  is 
diffused  around  us  in  every  direction,  and  constitutes  the 
whole  of  the  visible  world,  what  can  we  know  of  that  which 
Iminatmal  ig  immaterial  ?  of  the  full  meaning  of  a  term  that,  in  its 
totally  on.  Strictest  sense,  comprehends  all  the  rest  of  the  immense 
known.       fabric  of  actual  and  possible  being;  and  includes,  in  its 
vast  circumference,  every  essence  and  mode  of  essence  of 
every  other  being,  as  well  below  as  above  the  order  of  mat- 
ter, and  even  that  of  the  Deity  himself? 
Wbe^er         Shall  we  take  the  quality  of  extension  as  the  line  of 
adiatSnctiTe^^P^ration  between  what  is  material  and  what  is  imma- 
Pj^pcrtir      terial?    This,  indeed,  is  the  general  and  favourite  distinc* 
tion  brought  forward  in  the  present  day;  but  it  is  a  di- 
stinction founded  (m  mere  conjecture,  and  which  will  by 
WiMhm     no  means  stand  the  test  of  inquiry.    Is  space  extended  ? 
^^^1"^*^  ^  every  one  admits  it  to  be  so.     But  is  space  mateiial? 
is  it  body  of  any  kind  ?     Descartes,  indeed,  contended 
that  it  is  body,  and  a  material  body;  for  he  denied  a  va- 
cuum, and  asserted  space  to  be  a  part  of  matter  itself: 
but  it  is  probable  that  there  is  not  a  single  espouse  of 
In  tbe  pre-  this  Opinion  in  the  present  day.     If  then  extension  beloag 
1^iS2m  ^^^y  ^  matter  and  to  space,  it  cannot  be  contemplated 
to  be  in-      as  the  peculiar  and  exclusive  property  of  the  former;  and 
corporeaL    jf  ^^  allow  it  to  immaterial  space,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  allow  it  to  immaterial  spirit.     If  extension 
appertain  not  to  the  mind  or  thinking  principle,  the  lattor 
can  have  no  place  of  existence;  it  can  exist  no  whebe: 
for  WHERE  or  PLACE  IS  an  idea  that  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  idea  of  extension.     And  hence  the  metaphysical 
immaterialists  of  modem  time  freely  admit  that  the  mind 
has  NO  PLACE  of  existence;  that  it  does  exist  no  whbee; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  compelled  to  albw  ibMl 
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the  immatenal  Creator,  or  unirersal  Spirit,  exists  eveby  €i:.assIV« 

WHBBB,  substantially  as  well  as  virtually.  kctlud"^^ 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  difficulty  is  removed  by  princ^ie. 

iKlding  to  matter  the  quality  of  solidity  in  conjunction  ^^j*^^ 

with  that  of  extensioD,  and  hence  distinguishing  it  as  a  proj^ity 

ill 


of  SOLID  extent;  for  the  quality  of  solidity  ™™**'*'' 
is  leas  characteristic  of  it  than  any  we  have  thus  far  taken  Apparently 
notice  of,  and  is  perpetually  fleeing  from  us  as  we  pursue 
it.    That  matter  is  infinitely  divisible  we  dare  not  say,  be- 
caaae  we  should  hereby  reduce  it  to  mathematical  points, 
and  because,  also,  there  would,  m  such  case,  be  no  certain 
or  permanent  basis  to  build  upon,  and  to  ensure  a  punc- 
tuality of  material  cause  and  effect:  and  hence  Sir  Isaac  but  obliged 
Newton  was  obliged  to  suppose,  that  it  is  possessed  of?^**!S 
ultimate  atoms  which  are  sohd  and  unchangeable.    But 
of  these  the  senses  can  trace  nothing,  and  our  admission 
»  nothing  more  than  conjectural. 

Let  not  the  author,  however,  be  misunderstood  upon  Real  cha. 
this  abstruse  and  difficult  subject.    That  the  mind  has  a  |^^^^ 

DISTINCT  NATURE  and  is  a  DISTINCT  REALITY  frOm  the  as  dedudU 

body,  that  it  is  gifted  with  immortality,  endowed  with^JJ^^ 
leaaoning  faculties,  and  capacified  for  a  state  of  separate  revealed 
existence  after  the  death  of  the  corporeal  frame  to  which  ^"'^^^'^^^ 
\t  is  mttacfaed,  are,  in  his  opinion,  propositions  most  clearly 
dedueiUe  from  revelation,  and,  in  one  or  two  pdints,  ad- 
undbrated  by  a  few  shadowy  glimpses  of  nature.    And  that 
it  may  be  a  substance  strictly  immaterial  and  essen- 
tially DIFFERENT  from  matter  is  both  possible  and  pro- 
bable; and  will  hereafter,  perhaps,  when  faith  is  turned  but  its  ac 
into  vision,  and  conjecture  into  fact,  be  found  to  be  the  ^Jn^|^" 
tme  and  genuine  doctrine  upon  the  subject.     But  till  this 
gloriona  era  arrive;  or  till,  antecedently  to  it,  it  be  proved, 
wiiicb  it  does  not  hitherto  seem  to  have  been,  that  matter, 
itself  of  divine  origin,  gifled  even  at  present,  under  cer- 
tain modifications,  with  instinct  and  sensation,  and  de- 
atined  to  become  immortal  hereafter,  is  physically  incapa- 
ble, under  aome  stiU  more  refined,  exalted,  and  spiritual- 
ized modification,  of  exhibiting  the  attributes  of  the  soul; 
ef  being,  under  such  a  ccmstitAUion,  endowed  with  immor- 
tality from  the  first,  and  capacified  for  existing  separately 
from  the  external  and  grosser  frame  of  the  body ;  and  that 
it  is  beyond  the  power  of  its  own  Creator  to  render  it  in- 
telligent, or  to  give  it  even  brutal  perception,  the  argu- 
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•Clam  IV.  ment  mu8t  be  loose  and  inconclasive :  it  maiy  plange  us, 
Jjjjjj^  as  it  has  plunged  thousands  already,  into  errors,  but  can 
priodple.  never  conduct  us  to  demonstration.  It  may  lead  us, 
•"**«  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  proud  Brahminical  and  Platonic 
^tftfyrrtfag  belief,  that  the  essence  of  the  soul  is  the  very  essence  of 
^«»*««*the  Deity*  and  consequently  a  part  of  the  Deity  himself; 
eagBodaed  ^^»  ^^  ^®  Other,  to  the  gloomy  regions  of  modern  mate- 
rs <  rialism,  and  to  the  cheerless  doctrine  that  it  dies  and  dis- 
^^2^  solves  in  one  common  grave  with  tlie  body, 
^oom.  It  is  no  fair  objection,  however,  against  the  immate- 

In  ahnoit    rialist,  that,  by  contemplating  the  mind  as  a  distinct  essence 
ofti^n^-  from  that  of  the  body,  man  is  hereby  rendered  a  com- 
jMt,ntnit  pound  being,  possessing  at  one  and  the  same  time  two 
jojjnponnd  distinct  lives  mysteriously  united  in  an  individual  frame, 
and  running  in  parallel  lines  till  the  hour  of  death.     For 
whilst  the  known  and  obvious  laws  and  faculties  of  the 
mind  and  body  are  so  widely  different,  as  they  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  on  all   hands,   some  such  composite 
union  has  been  and  must  be  allowed  under  every  hypothe- 
Md  peca-    sis  whatever.     And  least  of  all  have  the  sceptical  phy- 
i^^j^j^  siologists  of  the  present  day  any  right  to  triumph  upon 
nuMtteep.    such  an  objection;  who,  drawing  no  light  from  nature, 
oloffisuof"  and  rejecting  that  of  sacred  writ,  contemplate  the  mind  as 
modem       formed  of  the  same  gross  modification  of  matter  as  the 
body,  and  doomed  to  fall  with  it  into  one  common  and 
eternal  dissolution.     For  even   these   acute  materialists, 
with  all  the  aid  of  physiological,  anatomical,  and  chemical 
research,  instead  of  simplifying  the  human  fabric,  have 
made  it  more  clumsily  complex,  and  represented  it  some- 
times, indeed,  as  a  duad,  but  of  late  more  generally  as  a 
triad,  of  unities,  a  combination  of  a  corruptible  life  within 
a  corruptible  life  two  or  three  deep,  each  possessing  its 
own  separate  faculties  or  manifestations,  but  covered  with  a 
common  outside. 
Hypothetif      This  remark  more  especially  applies  to  the  phikso- 
phers  of  the  French  school:  and  particularly  to  the  sy- 
of  Bicbat    Stem  of  Dumas  *,  as  modified  by  Bichat ;  under  which. more 
finished  form  man  is  declared  to  consist  of  a  pair  of  lives, 
each  distinct  and  co-existent  under  the  names  of  an  op- 
ganic  and  an  animal  life;  with  two  distinct  assortments  of 


^ 


Prindpet  de  FbjMogie,  4  tom.  8va    Par.  ISOO^ 
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Mmmiulilj^,  jsi.unooiHcioiift  and  a  conscious.  ^  Each  bf  Class ly. 
tliea9^iive»«iliiaiied': to  a  separate  861  of  organs,  ru^®  its  [J|![jJ^^' 
face  .intparaUel  steps  with  the  other;  commencing  coetane-  prindple. 
iwaly  and  perishing  at  the  same  moment*.     This  work 
•appeared  at  the  close  of  the  past  centory,  was  read  arid 
adaaired  by. most  .physiologists,  credited  by  many,  and 
became  Uie  popular  production  of  the  day.     Within  ten     * 
or.  tMreive^'years,  however,  it  ran  its  course,  and  was  as 
generally  either  rejected  or  forgotten  even  in-France  :  and 
&L  Bicherand  first,  and  M.  Magendie  since,  have  thought  Hypatheiii 
tbemaelvce  called  upon   to  modify  Bichat,   in  order  to  ^^a  .n^ 
tender  him  more  palatable,  as  Bichat  had  already  modi-  Magendie. 
fied  Duaias.     Under  the  last  series  of  remodelling,  which 
is:  that  of  M.  Magendie,  we  have  certainly  an  improve- 
snent,  thongfa  the  machinery  is  quite  as  complex.     In- 
stead of  two  distinct  lives,  M.  Magendie  presents  us  with 
two  distinct  sets  or  systems,  of  action  or  relation,  each  of 
which  has  its  separate  and  peculiar  functions,  a  system 
of  nutritive  action  or  relation,  and  a  system  of  vital.     To 
which   is  added,   by  way  of  appendix,  another  system, 
coupcMiiog  the  functions  of  generationf .     Here,  however, 
the  brain  is  not  only  the  seat,  but  the  organized  substance, 
of  the  mental  powers:  so  that,  we  are  expressly  told,  a 
man  must  be  as  he  is  made  in  his  brain,  and:  that  educa- 
lioD,  and. even  logic  itself,  is  of  no  use  to  him.     "  There 
U9/'  say» I'M.  Magendie,  ''justly  celebrated  persons  who 
hn^  thought. differently;  but   they  have  hereby  fallen 
tnAo  grave,  errors.''    A  Deity  however  is  allowed  to  exist, 
beeaase,  adds -the  writer,  it  iis  comfortable  to  think  that 
Jio  exiats^  and  on:  this  account  the  physiologist  cannot 
daubt  of  bis  being.    *'  L'intelligence  de  rhomme,"  says 
he,  .''^ae. compose  detph^nom£nes  tellement  differens  de 
tost  ce  quepresente  d*aiileure  la  nature,  qu 'on  les  rap- 
porte   a   un  etre  particuliere  qu'on  regarde  comme  une 
«BHaia*ion-de  la  Divinite.     II  est  trop  eonsolant  de  croire 
i^tetitrty  pour  que  le  physiologiste  m^tte  en  doute  son 
eadatence^  maisla  s^veHt6  de  langage  ou  de  Ibgique  que 
0oa|>evta.  MainSenant -la  physiologie  exige  que  Yon  traite 
de  L'intaUigience  humaine  comme  si  etle  Mait  le  r^snitat 

*  BflcfatfchM  for  U  Vie  ai  la  Mort,  &c 

t  Prtcb  EUmcfitMre  dc  Fhyriologie,  3  torn.  Svo.    Paris,  131S,  1817. 
VOL.  l^-.'*-'*    :'.'*         "       "  H.    ..  .   .       ..  "   R 
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CT.A98  IV.  de  ractlon  d'un  organe.  En  s^icariant  de  cette  marcbe, 
lectuai"^^"  des  hommes  justement  cel^bres  sont  tomb^s  dans  dea 
principle,  graves  erreurs ;  en  la  suivant,  on  a,  d'ailleurs,  le  grand 
avantage  de  conserver  la  m^ine  methode  d'etude,  et  de 
rendre  tres-faciles  des  choses  qui  sont  envisagees  gene- 
ralement  comme  presqu'  au-dessus  de  Tesprit  humain." — 
'*  II  existe  une  science  dont  le  but  est  d'apprendre  a  raison- 
ner  justement  c'est  la  logique,  mais  le  jugement  errone 
ou  Tesprit  faux  (for  judgment,  genius,  and  imagination, 
and  therefore  false  reasoning,  all  depend  on  organization) 
tiennent  a  1 'organization.  U  est  impossible  de  se  changer 
a  cet  egard  ;  nous  restons  tels  que  la  nature  nous  h  faits*. 
Hypothefiis  Dr.  Spurzheim  has  generally  been  considered,  from  the 
heini!""*  Concurrent  tenour  of  his  doctrines,  as  belonging  to  the 
class  of  materialists;  but  this  is  to  mistake  his  own  posi- 
tive assertion  upon  the  subject,  or  to  conclude  in  opposi- 
tion to  it.  He  speaks,  indeed,  upon  this  topic  with  a  sin- 
gular hesitation  and  reserve,  more  so,  perhaps,  than  upon 
any  other  point  whatever;  but  as  far  as  he  chooses  to 
express  himself  on  so  abstruse  a  subject,  he  regards  the 
soul  as  a  distinct  being  from  the  body,  and  at  least  inti- 
mates, that  it  may  be  nearer  akin  to  the  Deity.  Man  is 
with  him  also  possessed  of  two  lives,  an  automatic  and 
an  animal:  the  first  produced  by  organization  alone,  and 
destitute  of  consciousness ;  the  second  possessed  of  con- 
sciousness dependent  on  the  soul,  and  merely  manifesting 
itself  by  organization.  '*  We  do  not,"  says  he,  "  attempt 
to  explain  how  the  body  and  soul  are  joined  together  and 
exercise  a  mutual  influence.  We  do  not  examine  what 
thC'  soul  can  do  without  the  body.  Souls,  so  far  as  we 
know,  may  be  united  to  bodies  at  the  moment  of  concep- 
tion or  afterwards;  they  maybe  different  in  all  individuals, 
or  of  the  same  kind  in  every  one ;  they  may  be  emanations 
from  God,  or  something  essentially  different  t«"  The 
mind  of  this  celebrated  craniologist  seems  to  be  wonder- 
fully sceptical  and  bewildered  upon  the  subject,  and  stu- 
diously avoids  the  important  question  of  the  capacity  of  the 
soul  for  an  independent  and  future  existence;  but,  with 
the  above  declarations,  he  cannot  well  be  arranged  in  the 
class  of  materialists. 


*  Prldi  Si^entafae,  Ac  ut  tnpr^  paflun. 

t  PhjBiognomical  System,  Ac  p.  253,  6yo.     Lond.  181 6. 
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The  hypothesis  adopted  by  Mr.  Lawrence*,  and  which  ClabbIV. 
is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Bichatf  and  Cuvierij:,  isiectuai" 
altogether  of  a  different  kind,  and,  though  undoubtedly  principle. 
much  simpler  than  any  of  the  preceding,  does  not  seem  5^,JJ^ 
to  be  built  on  a  more  stable  foundation.    According  to  his  simpler,  but 
view  of  the  subject,  organized  differs  from  inorganized  J^jJ^'J!^ 
matter  merely  by  the  addition   of  certain  peoperties 
which   are  called    vital,    as    sensibility   and   irritability. 
Masses  of  matter  endowed  with  these  new  properties 
become  organs  and  systems  of  organs,  constitute  an  ani- 
mal frame,  and   execute  distinct  sets  of  purposes  or 
FUNCTIONS,  for  functions  and  purposes  carried  into  exe- 
cution are  here  synonymous.    "  Life  is  the  assemblage  of 
ALL  the  functions  (or  purposes),  and  the  general  result  of 
their  exercise  §." 

Life,  therefore,  upon  this  hypothesis,  instead  of  being  Regaids  life 
a  two-fold  or  three-fold  reality,  running  in  a  combined  ™t^^of  . 
stream,  or  in  parallel  lines,  has  no  reality  whatever.     It  matter,  oc 
has  no  esse  or  independent  existence.     It  is  a  mere  as-^°^^ 
sembiage  of  purposes,  and  accidental  or  temporary  pro- dental: 
PERTiES  :  a  series  of  pheenomena  j|,  as  Mr.  Lawrence  hasJ^^JJ^^ 
himself  correctly  expressed  it; — a  name  without  a  thing,  a  mere  as- 
"  We  know  not,"  says  he,  "  the  nature  of  th«  link  that  J^^^^ 
unites  these  phaenomena,  though  we  are  sensible  that  aorseneaof 
connexion  must  exist;  and  this  conviction  is  sufficient  toP**"®™*"*" 
induce  us  to  give  it  a  name,  which  the  vulgar  regard 
as  the  sign  of  a  particular  principle ;  though  in  fact  that 
name  can  only  indicate  the  assemblage  of  the  phje- 
KOM ena  which  have  occasioned  its  formation  ^." 

The  human  frame  is,  hence,  a  barrel-organ,  possessing  Hence  the 

a  systematic  arrangement  of  parts,  played  upon  by  pecu-  ^IJ™*"  y^ 

har  powers,  and  executing  particular  pieces  or  purposes ;  rei-organ, 

and  life  is  the  music,  produced  by  the  general  assemblage  "^.^f**^ 

or  result  of  the  harmonious  action.     So  long  as  either  the  plays,  ceas- 
ing as  the 
music  I 


when  the 
*  Introdoction  to  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  &.C.  8vo.  1816.        machine 

t  ^  La  lie  est  Tenyemble  des  fonctions  qui  r^iste  a  la  mort.** — Rechetchet  will  no 
Ph^tMogiqveM  tur  la  Vie  ct  la  Mort,  art.  1.  longvworir. 

\  **  Dans  cfaAque  te^  la  vH  eat  un  ensemble  qui  r^sulte  de  Taction  et  de  la 
tk-mOaatk  mutuelle  de  toates  ses  partie8.*^-*£><r  Eigne  Animal^  torn.  i.  %  Introd. 
^16. 

§  Tntrodoctioo  to  Coinparatiye  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  &c.  p.  120. 

I  Ibid.  p.  122.  f  Ibid. 
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Class  IV.  vital  OF  the  mechanical  instrument  is  duly  wound  up  by  a 

w '  i"^*^"  regular  supply  of  food  or  of  the  wince,  so  long  the  music 

principle,     will  Continue  :  but  both  are  worn  out  by  their  own  action ; 

and  when  the  machine  will  no  longer  work,  the  life  has 

the  same  close  as  the  music ;  and  in  the  language  of  Cor-i^^^ 

nelius  Gallus,  as  quoted  and  appropriated  by  Leo  X., 

— redit  in  Dihilum,  quod  fuit  ante  nihil. 


Thifhypo-  There  is,  however,  nothing  new  either  in  this  bypothe- 
new?  °**'  sis  or  in  the  present  explanation  of  it.  It  was  firgi.started 
but  started  in  the  days  of  Aristotle  by  Aristoxenus,  a  pupil  of  his^- 
cnu»,apupiJ  ^^^  ^^^  admirably  skilled  in  music,  and  by  profession  a. 
of  Aristotle,  physician.  It  was  propounded  to  the  world  under  the 
iUustnued  ^^^^6  of  the  system  of  harmony,  either  from  the  author's 
it,  and  fondness  for  music,  or  from  his  comparing  the  human  frame* 
Sesystcm  ^^  ^  musical  instrument,  and  hia  regarding  life  as  the  re- 
ofhannony.  suit  of  all  its  parts  acting  in  accordance,  and;  producing  a* 
general  and  harmonious  effect.  ^r.  ^? 

Opposed  How  far  Mr.  Lawrence's  revised  edition  of  this  hypothec 

^'di^^^to    ®**^  may  prove  satisfactory  to  other  classes  of  materialists 
of  material-  I  cannot  tell:  but  if  he  should  succeed,  he  will  be  more 
utsinhis     fortunate  than  Aristoxenus,  who  pleased  neither  the  other 
materialists,  nor  the  immaterialists,  of  his  day.     From  the  *' 
latter,  indeed,  he  could  expect  no  countenance  :  but  even 
especially    the  Epicureans,  though  they  held  that  the  mind  was  cor- 
by  the  Epi-  juptible  as  formed  of  matter,  which  they  had  no  reason 
to  believe  was  then  or  ever  would  be  otherwise  than  cor- 
ruptible  under  any  modification  whatever,  held,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  had  a  substantive  existence,  distinet 
from  that  of  the  grosser  frame  of  the  body,  and  poi[(sessed 
of  other  and  far  higher  properties ;  being  formed  of  the 
finest,  lightest,  smoothest,  and  most  moveable  material 
elements,  and  hence  exquisitely  etherialized  and  volatile : 

f     — est  animi  natura  reperta 
Mobilis  egr^e,  perquam  constate  necesse  est 
Corporibus  parvis,  et  Isvibus,  atque  rotundis  *. 

whoiinittd  The  atomic  philosophers,  therefore,  joined  with  the 
pjj^i^ji^gjg  Platonists  and  Stoics  in  opposing  the  system  of  harmony, 
andSioics.  and  that  chiefly  upon  the  two  following  grounds,  which 
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will  apply  with  as  much  force  to  its  present  as  to  its  Class  IV. 
primary  form.     First,  admitting  that  an  assemblage  and  Jj[.'yJ["^" 
exercise  of  all  the  functions  of  the  machine  are  neces- principle. 
sary  to  maintain  the  phaenomena  of  life,  we  are  left  as  Thdr 
much  in  the  dark  as  ever  concerning  the  nature  of  the  ^^^'^^^ 
principle,  by  which  this  harmonious  instrument  becomes  applicable 
gradually  developed,  and  is  kept  in  perpetual  play.     And  ^^n*^"* 
next,  that  the  life  or  well-beine  of  the  animal  frame  does  in  its  pre- 
not  depend  upon  an  assemblage  and   exercise  of  all  'ts^^^^** 
functions  or  purposes;  since  the  mind  may  be  diseased 
while  the  body  remains  unaffected,  or  the  body  may  lose 
tome  of  its  own  organs,  while  the  mind,  or  even  the  general 
health  of  the  body  itself,  may  continue  perfect*. 

lo  the  darkness,  therefore,  which  continues  to  hang  General 
over  the  mysterious  subject  before  us,  I  feel  incompetent  ^««"lj^«nd 
to  enter  into  the  question  concerning  the  actual  essence  of  duty. 
the  mind,  and  am   perfectly  content  tp  take  its  general 
nature,  powers,  and  destiny,  from  the  only  volume  which 
is  capable  of  giving  us  any  decided  information  upon  the 
subject ;  to  follow  it  up  as  far  as  that  volume  may  guide 
us;  and  to  stop  where  it  withdraws  its  assistance. 

Closely  connected  with  the  present  question  is  another  Another 
of  nearly  as  much  perplexity,    and  the  consideration  of  *?^J^,*^^ 

"^  r     r  J '  closely  con- 

wbich  has  not  been  attended  with  much  more  success,  but  nectcd 
which  must  not  be  passed  by  on  the  present  occasion  with-  l>a«with. 
out  being  glanced  at. 

Whatever  be  the  nature  or  substance  of  the  mind,  the  By  what 
brain  is  the  organ  in  which  it  holds  its  seat,  and  whence  ^^'main- 
it  maintains  an  intercourse  with  the  surrounding  world,  tains  an  in- 
Now  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  has  attended  ^^^J^e 
to  the  operation  of  his  senses,  that  there  never  is  nor  can  be  surround- 
*any  direct  communication  between  the  mind,  thus  stationed  *"*  ^     ' 
in  the  brain,  and  the  external  objects  the  mind  perceives;    ° 


communi. 


which  are  usually,  indeed,  at  some  distance  even  from  the  cation : 
sense  that  gives  notice  of  them.     Thus,  in  looking  at  a"'®^y*^?* 

between  tht. 

tree  it  is  the  eye  alone  that  beholds  the  tree,  while  the  external 
mind  only  perceives  a  notice  of  its  presence,  by  some  means  *J°'*^*JI?j 
OT  other,  from  the  visual  organ.  So,  in  touching  this  table  objteta. 


*  Luerei.  Dc  Rer.  Nat.  iii.  105— 2S6.  Lactant  in  Vit.  £picur.  Wligaac. 
AAO-Lacnt.  Lib.  ▼.  933^  .    , 
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Class  IV.  it  is  my  hand  alone  that  comes  in  contact  with  it,  and  com- 
lectuia  ^"  municates  to  my  mind  a  knowledge  of  its  hardness  and 
principle.     Other  qualities.     What  then  is  the  medium  by  which  such 
What  then  communication  is  maintained  ?  which  enables  the  mind  to 
medium  of  ^^^®  ^  perception  of  the  form,  size,  colour,  smell,  and  even 
commimi-    distance  of  objects,  correspondent  with  that  of  the  senses 
**^'*         which  are  seated  on  the  surface  of  the  body?  and  which, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  conveys  this  information,  pro- 
duces such  an  additional  effect,  that  the  mind  is  able,  at 
its  own  option,  to  call  up  an  exact  notion  or  idea  of  those 
qualities  at  a  distant  period,  or  when  the  objects  them- 
How  selves  are  no  longer  present?     Is  there,  or  is  there  not, 

to'b*  ei^    any  resemblance  between  the  external  or  sensible  object, 
plained       and  the  internal  or  mental  idea  or  notion  ?     If  there  be  a 
hyiSSScMi.  resemblance,  in  what  does  that  resemblance  consist?  and 
Explana-     ^^^  *8  ^^  produced  and  supported?    Does  the  external  ob- 
tion  of       ject  throw  off  representative  likenesses  of  itself  in  films,  or 
picurofl.    ^jjjgj,  j^jjy  other  modification,  so  fine  as  to  be  able,  like  the 
electric  or  magnetic  aura,  to  pass  without  injury  from  the 
object  to  the  sentient  organ,  and  from  the  sentient  organ 
Of  Arista,   to  the  sensory,  or  mental  presence-chamber?  or  has  the 
mind  itself  a  faculty  of  producing,  like  a  mirror,  accurate 
countersigns,  intellectual  pictures  or  images  correspondent 
with  the  sensible  images  communicated  from  the  external 
Of  Plato     object  to  the  sentient  organ?     If,  on  the  contrary,  there 
psycholo-     ^^  °^  resemblance,  are  the  mental  perceptions  mere  notions, 
gists.  or  intellectual  symbols  excited  in  the  mind  by  the  action 

of  the  external  sense ;  which,  while  they  bear  no  similitude 
to  the  qualities  of  the  object  discerned,  answer  the  purpose 
of  those  qualities,  as  letters  answer  the  purpose  of  sounds? 
Of  or  are  we  sure,  that  there  is  any  external  world  whatever; 

^Bame.  ^^^  thing  beyond  the  intellectual  principle  that  perceives, 
and  the  sensations  and  notions  that  are  perceived;  or  even 
any  thing  beyond  those  sensations  and  notions,  those  im- 
pressions and  ideas  theu^selves? 

Several  of  these  questions  may  perhaps  appear  in  no 
small  degree  whimsical  and  brain-sick,  and  more  worthy 
of  St.  Luke's,  than  of  a  work  of  physiological  study ;  but 
all  of  them,  and  at  least  as  many  more,  of  a  temperament 
as  wild  as  the  wildest,  have  been  asked  and  insisted  upon, 
and  supported  again  and  again  in  different  ages  and  coun- 
tries, from  the  zenith  of  Grecian  science  down  to  our  owa 
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day,  by  philosophers  of  the  clearest  intellects  iu  other  re-  Class  iv. 
spectA,  and  who  had  no  idea  of  labouring  under  any  such  jectuai"^ 
mental  infirmity,  nor  ever  dreamed  of  the  necessity  of  being  principle. 
blistered  and  taking  physic. 

The  nature  of  the  questions  themselves,  therefore,  when  The  ob- 
put  by  the  characters  referred  to,  sufficiently  manifest  the  the"u^i>ct 
obscurity  of  the  subject  to  which  they  relate:  and  to  enter  proved  by 
into  the  discussions  to  which  they  have  given  rise,  would  onhc'q^. 
lead  us  to  an  irrecoverable  distance  from  the  path  before  tions  pio- 
us.    Those  who  are  desirous  of  following  them  up,  and  of  J*      ' 
witnessing  an  exposure  of  their  absurdity,  cannot  do  better  hyj^heses 
than  apply  themselves  to  the  metaphysical  writings  of  Dr.  thrown 
Reid,  Dr.  Beattie,  Dr.  Campbell,  and  Professor  Stewart;  la^terwritei^ 
who,  if,  on  the  overthrow  of  so  many  Babel-buildings,  they  ^^  l»»vc 
have  not  been  able  to  raise  an  edifice  much  more  sub-  ceeded^in 
Btantiai  in  their  stead,  have  only  failed  from  the  insuper-  establishing 
able  difliculty  of  the  attempt.  "^^  ^'*'''- 

No  man  was  more  sensible  of  this  difficulty  than  Mr.  The 
Locke,  nor  has  taken  more  pains  both  to  avoid  what  is  un-  fjit  L^ 
intelligible  and  unprofitable,  and  to  elucidate  what  may  be  Locke,  who 
turned  to  a  good  account  and  brought  home  to  an  ordinary  a^ojd^'jj'le 
comprehension.     It  was  his  imperishable  Essay  on  Human  abstniser 
Understanding  that  gave  the  first  check  to  the  wild  and  J^wt,^d 
visionary  conceits  in  which  the  most  celebrated  luminaries  elucidated 
of  the  age  were  at  that  time  engaged ;  recalled  mankind  ^^J^^f 
from  the  chasing  of  shadows  to  the  study  of  realities,  from  elucidation 
a  pursuit  of  useless  and  inexplicable  subtilties  to  that  of  ^^'^^^JjJ^'^ 
important  and  cognoscible  subjects;  or  rather  to  the  only  Under. 
mode   in  v^hich  the  great  inquiry  before  him  could  be  ***°d*^- 
followed  up  with  any  reasonable  hope  of  success  or  ad- 
vantage. 

To  this  elaborate  and  wonderful  work,  which  has  con-  Character 
ferred  an  ever-during  fame,  not  only  on  its  matchless  ®^'**"'^'^ 
author,  but  on  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged,  and  even 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  the  physiologist  cannot  pay  too 
close  an  attention.  It  is,  indeed,  of  the  highest  importance 
U}  every  science,  as  teaching  us  the  elements  of  all  science, 
and  the  only  mode  by  which  science  can  be  rendered  really 
useful,  and  carried  forward  to  ultimate  perfection ;  but  it 
•la  of  immediate  importance  to  every  branch  of  physical 
knowledge,  and  particularly  to  that  which  is  employed  in 
unfolding  the  structure  of  the  mind,  and  its  connexion  with 
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Class  IV.  the  visible  fabric  that  encloses  it.     It  may,  perhaps,  be 
lectual"^*"   somewhat  too  long;  it  may  occasionally  embrace  subjects 
principle,     which  are  not  necessarily  connected  with  it;  its  terms  may 
not  always  be  precise,  nor  its  opinions  in  every  instance 
correct;  but  it  discovers  intrinsic  and  most  convincing 
evidence  that  the  man  who  wrote  it  must  have  had  a 
head  peculiarly  clear,  and  a  heart  peculiarly  sound :  it  is 
strictly  original  in  its  matter,  highly  importai^t  in  its  sub- 
ject, luminous  and  forcible  in  its  argument,  perspicuous  in 
Avoid*  all   its  style,  and  comprehensive  in  its  scope.    It  steers  equally 
tcUigible     clcar  of  all  former  Systems :  we  have  nothing  of  the  mystical 
jargon  of     archetypes  of  Plato,  the  incorporeal  phantasms  of  Aristotle, 
timw-  and  ^^  ^^®  material  species  of  Epicurus;  >ve  are  equally  without 
dearly  de-   the  intelligible  world  of  the  Greek  schools,  and  the  innate 
^^ri^and  i^^^s  of  Descartes.      Passing  by  all  which,  from  actual 
featoresof   experience  and  observation,  it  delineates  the  features  and 
fronTiu      describes  the  operations  of  the  human  mind  with  a  degree 
earliest        of  precision  and  minuteness  which  has  never  been  exhibited 
appearance,  ^j^j^gj.  before  or  since ;  and  stands,  and  probably  ever  will 
stand,  like  a  rock,  before  the  puny  waves  of  opposition  by 
which  it  has  since  been  assailed   from  various  quarters. 
The  author  may  speak  of  it  with  warmth,  but  he  speaks 
from  a  digested  knowledge  of  its  merits :  for  he  has  studied 
it  thoroughly  and  repeatedly,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
book,  to  which  he  is  so  much  indebted  for  whatever  small 
degree  of  discrimination,  or  habit  of  reasoning,  he  may  pos- 
sibly be  allowed  to  lay  claim  to. 
Has  been         Upon  one  point  he  is  perfectly  clear,  namely,  that  the 
stood  in  '    chief  objections,  at  any  time  urged  against  this  celebrated 
some  production,  have  proceeded  from  an  utter  mistake  of  its 

points,        meaning,  of  which  he  could  give  numerous  instances,  if 
such   a  digression  were  allowable,  from  the  writings  of 
many  who  have  the  credit  of  having  studied  it  profoundly. 
The  remark  applies  to  several  of  the  most  popular  psycho- 
especially    logists  of  both  North  and  South  Britain,  but  especially  to 
in  France,    ^hose   of  the   continent,    and  more  particularly   still    to 
M.  Condorcet,  from  whom  the  French  in  general  have  re- 
ceived an  erroneous  idea  of  several  of  its  leading  doctrines. 
Gives  to      It  is  to  this  book  the  medical  student  ought  to  turn  himself 
^denf^S  ^^^  ^  knowledge  of  the  laws  that  regulate  the  develope- 
physioiogy  ment  and  growth  of  the  mind,  as  he  should  do  to  the 
^^.        labours  of  Haller  or  Hunter  for  a  knowledge  of  those  that 
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regulate  the  developement  and  growth  of  the  body,  and  I  Class  iv. 
shall  hence  draw  largely  upon  it  through  the  remainder  of  IJ/tiid '^' 
this  introduction.  principle. 

The  whole   then   of  the   metaphysical  rubbish   of  the  Haiier  and 
ancient  schools  being  cleared  away  by  the  purging  andgi""^^^,^ 
purifying  ctiergy  of  the  Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  the  body. 
mankind  have  since  been  enabled  to  contemplate  the  body  What  the 
and  mind  as  equally,  at  birth,  a  tabula  rasa,  or  unwritten  when  tint 
sheet  of  paper;  as  consisting  equally  of  a  blank  or  vacuity  ^o™*^- 
of  impressions ;  but  as  equally  capable  of  acquiring  im- 
presssious  by  the  operation  of  external  objects,  and  equally 
and  most  skilfully  endowed  with  distinct  powers  or  facul- 
ties for  this  purpose :  those  of  the  body  being  the  external  Powen  or 
senses  of  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  and  touch;  and  those  (jj^^^^ 
of  the  mind  the  internal  senses  of  perception,  reason,  judg-  oompued 
ment,  imagination,  and  memory.  ^A^bod 

It  is  possible  that  a  few  slight  impressions  may  be  pro-  potsibiy* 
duced  a  short  time  antecedently  to  birth ;  and  it  is  certain  few  slight 
that  various  instinctive  tendencies,  which,  however,  have  JUJSiuMd"* 
no  connexion  with  the  mind,  are  more  perfect,  because  hefore 
more  needful,  at  the  period  of  birth  than  ever  afterwards;  certainly 
and  we  have  also  frequent  proofs  of  an  hereditary  or  acci-  instinctive 
dental  predisposition  towards  particular  subjects.    But  the  **"     °^ 
fundamental  doctrine  before  us  is  by  no  means  affected  by 
such  collateral  circumstances. 

External  objects  first  impress  or  operate  upon  the  out-  Fint  im- 
ward  senses ;  and  these  senses,  by  means  hitherto  unex-  ^'^"J  ®^ 
plained,  and  perhaps  altogether  inexplicable,  immediately  objects, 
impress  or  operate  upon  the  mind,  or  excite  in  it  percep- 
tions or  ideas  of  the  presence  and  qualities  of  such  objects ; 
the  word  idea  being  here  employed,  not  in  any  of  the  Ideaywhat, 
significations  of  the   schools,  but  in  its  broad,  pop^l^  Soy^  bv 
meaning,  as  importing  "  whatever  a  man  observes,  and  Locke. 
is  conscious  to  himself  he  has  in  his  mind ''^,"  whatever 
was  formeriy  intended  by  the  terms  archetype,  phantasm, 
species,  thought,  notion,  or  conception,  or  whatever  else  it 
may  be  which  we  can  be  employed  about  in  thinking  f;  And  Ideas  of 
to  these  effects  Mr.  Locke  gave  the  name  of  ideas  o/'sen-  ■«"»*^®"- 
SATioN,  in  allusion  to  the  source  from  which  they  are 
derived. 

*  Locke,  oa  Human  Understanding,  b.  I.  ch.  i  §  3.  t  ^^•^* ''^i- $  8. 
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€las8  IV.      But  the  mind,  as  we  have  already  observed,  has  various 
lectuai"**^"  powers  or  faculties  as  well  as  the  body,  and  they  are  quite 
principle,    as  active  and  lively  in  their  respective  functions ;  in  con- 
Action  of    sequence  of  which  the  ideas  of  external  objects  are  not 
^^iSdf^     only  perceived,  but  retained,  thought  of,  compared,  com- 
pounded, abstracted, doubted,  believed,  desired:  and  hence 
another  fountain,  and  of  a  very  capacious  flow,  from  which 
we  also  derive  ideas;  viz.  a  reflex  act  or  perception  of  the 
Ideas  of      ^ai^d's  own  operations,  whence  the  ideas  derived  from  this 
reflexion,     fountain  are  denominated  ideas  o/'reflexion. 
Ideas  are         The  ideas,  then,  derived  from  these  two  sources,  and 
theprforeof  ^jjj^h  have  Sometimes  been  called  objective  and  sub- 

two  kinds,  -11  -J  1 

objecdre      j^CTivE,  Constitute  all  our  experience,  and,  consequently, 
«^8ab.      j^jj  ^yj.  knowledge.     Whatever  stock  of  information  a  man 
and  only     may  be  possessed  of,  however  richly  he  may  be  stored  with 
f  *"^  Afise   ^^^^®'  learning,  or  science,  if  he  turn  his  attention  inwards, 
twosomccf.  and  diligently  examine  his  own  thoughts,  he  will  find  that 
he  has  not  a  single  idea  in  his  mind,  but  what  has  been 
derived  from  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  channels. 
But  let  not  this  important  observation  be  forgotten  by  any 
Number      one;  that  the  ideas  the  mind  possesses  will  be  fewer  or 
of thew"*  ^^^^  numerous,  simpler  or  more  diversified,  clear  or  con- 
we  possess    fused,  according  to  the  number  of  the  objects  presented  to 
™^*e*^     it,  and  the  extent  of  its  reflexion  and  examination.     Thus 
Activity  of    a  clock  or  a  landscape  maybe  for  ever  before  our  eyes, 
the  mind.     jjjj|.  unless  we  direct  our  attention  to  them,'  and  study  their 
difierent  parts,  although  we  cannot  be  deceived  in  their 
being  a  clock  or  a  landscape,  we  can  have  but  a  very  in- 
adequate idea  of  their  character  and  composition. 
dcT^i^rioM     ^      ideas  presented  to  the  mind,  from  which  soever  of 
ftmncadi    these  two  sources  derived,  are  of  two  kinds — simple  and 

of  the  above  COMPLEX, 
soutosi. 

Simple  Simple  ideas  consist  of  such  as  are  limited  to  a  single 

id^  what  notion  or  perception ;  as  those  of  unity,  darkness^  light, 
sound,  simple  pain  or  uneasiness.  And  in  the  reception 
of  these  the  mind  is  passive ;  for  it  can  neither  make 
them  to  itself,  nor  can  it,  in  any  instance,  have  any  idea 
which  does  not  wholly  consist  of  them;  or,  in  other  words, 
it  cannot  contemplate  any  one  of  them  otherwise  than  in 
its  totality. 
Se2*what  Co  M  p  L  E  x  I D  E  A  s  are  formed  out  of  various  simple  ideas, 
associated  together  or  contemplated  derivatively.     And  to 
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this  clas8  belong  the  ideas  of  an  army,  a  battle,  a  triangle.  Class  IV. 
gratitude,  veneration,  gold,  silver,  an  orange,  an  apple ;  in  JectiiaT 
the  foimation  of  all  which  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  mind  pnaciplc 
is  active,  for  it  is  the  activity  of  the  mind  alone  that  pro- 
duces the  complexity  out  of  such  ideas  as  are  simple.    And 
that  the  ideas  I  have  now  referred  to  are  complex,  must  be 
plain  to  every  one ;  for  every  one  must  be  sensible  that  the 
mind  cannot  form  to  itself  the  idea  of  an  orange,  without 
uniting  into  one  aggregate  the  simple  ideas  of  roundness, 
yellowness,  juiciness,  and  sweetness;  and  so  of  the  rest. 

Complex  ideas  are  formed  out  of  simple  ideas  by  many  Fonncd  out 
operations  of  the  mind;  the  principal  of  which,  however,  ?^g„  Jt 
are  some  combination  of  them,  some  abstraction,  or  some  varioiw 
comparison.    Let  us  take  a  view  of  each  of  these.  ^atioM. 

And  first  of  complex  ideas  of  combination.     Unity,  complex 
as  I  have  already  observed,  is  a  simple  idea;  and  it  is  one  ideas  of 
of  the  most  common  simple  ideas  that  can  be  presented  tion.    ^ 
to  the  mind ;  for  every  object  without,  and  every  notion 
within,  tend  equally  to  excite  it :  and  being  a  simple  idea, 
the  mind,  as  I  have  also  remarked,  is  passive  on  its  pre- 
sentation :  it  can  neither  form  such  an  idea  to  itself,  nor 
contemplate  it  otherwise  than  in  its  totality ;  but  it  can 
combine  the  ideas  of  a»  many  units  as  it  pleases,  and 
hence  produce  the  complex  idea  of  a  hundred,  a  thousand, 
or  a  hundred  thousand.     So  beauty  is  a  complex  idea;  for 
the  mind,  in  fonning  it,  combines  a  variety  of  separate 
ideas  into  one  common  aggregate.     Thus  Dryden,  in  de- 
lineating the  beautiful  Victoria  in  his  Love  Triumphant, 

Her  eyes,  her  lips,  her  cheeks,  her  shape,  her  features, 
Seem  to  he  drawn  by  LoTe*s  own  hand ;  by  Lore 
Himself  in  lore. 

In  like  manner  the  mind  can  produce  complex  ideas  by  Complex 
an  opposite  process;  and  that  is  by  abstraction  orj^^^y^^ 
separation.  Thus  chalk,  snow,  and  milk,  though  agree- 
ing, perhaps,  in  no  other  respect,  coincide  in  the  same 
colour;  and  the  mind,  contemplating  this  agreement,  may 
abstract  or  separate  the  colour  from  the  other  properties  of 
these  three  objects,  and  form  the  idea  which  is  indicated 
by  the  t^rm  whiteness;  and  having  thus  acquired  a  new 
idea  by  the  process  of  abstraction,  it  may  afterwards  apply 
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Class  IV.  it  as  a  character  to  a  variety  of  other  objects;  aud  hence 

lectua"^'   pstrticular  ideas  become  general  or  universal. 

principle.         Other  complex  ideas  are   produced  by  comparison. 

Complex     Thus,  if  the  mind  take  one  idea,  as  that  of  a  foot,  as  a 

compariBon.  determinate  measure,  and  place  it  by  the  side  of  another 

idea,  as  the  idea  of  a  table,  the  result  will  be  a  formation 

of  the  complex  idea'of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  Or, 

if  we  vary  the  primary  idea,  we  may  obtain,  as  a  result, 

the  secondary  ideas  of  coarseness  and  fineness. 

Hence  And  hence  complex   ideas    must  be   almost  infinitely 

SoM  f«      more  numerous  than  simple  ideas,  which  are  their  elements 

more  or  materials;  as  words  must  be  always  far  more  numerous 

SanSmplc  ^^^  letters.    I  have  instanced  only  a  few  of  their  principal 

kinds,  and  have  applied  them  only  to  a  few  of  the  great 

variety  of  subjects  to  which  they  are  referrible,  and  by 

which  they  dre  elucidated,  in  the  great  work  on  Human 

.  Understanding. 

Ideas  pes-        It  must,  howcver,  from  this  imperfect  sketch,  appear 

tmidowre-  ^"^^^^^^  ^^^  many  of  our  ideas  have  a  natural  corre- 
spondence,  SPONDENCE,  congruity,  and  connexion  with  each  other; 
^*^"'^  and  as  many,  perhaps,  on  the  contrary,  a  natural  re- 
Exempli.  PUGNANCY,  incongruity,  and  disconnexion.  Thus,  if  I 
fled.  were  to  speak  of  a  cold  fire,  I  should  put  together  ideas 

that  are  naturally  disconnected  and  incongruous;  and 
should  consequently  make  an  absurd  proposition,  or,  to 
adopt  common  language,  talk  nonsense.  I  should  be  guilty 
of  the  same  blunder  if  1  were  to  talk  of  a  square  billiard- 
ball,  or  a  soft,  reposing  rock ;  but  a  warm  fire,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  white  or  even  a  black  billiard-ball,  and  a  hard,, 
rugged  rock,  are  congruous  ideas,  and  consequently  con- 
Office  of  sistent  with  good  sense.  Now  it  is  the  direct  office  of 
'**'*^  ^     that  discursive  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  we  call  reason, 

trace  out     .  .  "^  I'-i  !•• 

these  con-  to  trace  out  these  natural  comcidences  or  disjunctions, 
gruides  and  and  to  connect  or  separate  them  by  proper  relations :  for 

idconirmi*     *..  .  . 

ties;  a  just  1^  ^  a  just  perception  of  the  natural  connexion  and  con- 
per^ption  gruity,  or  of  the  natural  repugnancy  and  incongruity  of 
proof  of  a  '  oui*  ideas,  that  shows  a  sound  mind,  and  constitutes  real 
sound miod,  knowledge.  The  wise  man  is  he  who  has  industriously 
ofital  I^id  ^^  ^"^  carefully  assorted  an  extensive  stock  of  ideas^ 
knowlad^  as  thc  Stupid  or  ignorant  man  is  he  who,  from  natural 
^J^ ""j;!  ^  hebetude,  or  having  had  but  few  opportunities,  h^  col- 
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lected  and  arranged  but  a  snxall  number.  *  The  man,  who  Class  IV. 
discovere  the  natural  relations  of  his  ideas  quickljs  is  a  JJ^^ui"^' 
man  of  sagacity;  and,  in  popular  language,  is  said,  and  principle, 
correctly  so,  to  possess  a  quick,  sharp  intellect :  the  man.  Ignorant 
on  the  contrary,  who  discovers  these  relations  slowly,  we  °**°' 
call  dull  or  heavy.    If  he  rapidly  discover  and  put  together  sa^ty. 
relations  that  lie  remote,  and  perhaps  touch  only  in  a  few  Man  of 
points,  but  those  points  striking  and  pleasant,  he  is  a  man  ^"^««- 
of  wit,  genius,  or  brilliant  fancy,  of  sigreeable  allusion  and  ^^u^^^l* 
metaphor:  if  he  intermix  ideas   of  fancy  with  ideas  of  imagimu 
reality,  those  of  reflexion  with  those  of  sensation,  and  mis-^°' 
take  the  one  for  the  other,  however  numerous  his  ideas     ■^"•"  • 
may  be,  and  whatever  their  order  of  succession,  he  is  a  f",®^*  ®^*^ 
madman;  he  reasons  from  false  principles,  and,  as  we  say^***^*° 
in  popular  language,  and  with  perfect  correctness,  is  out 
of  his  judgment. 

Finally,  our  ideas  are  very  apt  to  associate  or  run  Assodatioa 
together  in  trains;  and,   upon  this  peculiar   and  happy  ^*^**** 
disposition  of  the  mind,  we  lay  our  chief  dependence  in 
'sowing  the  seeds  of  education.    It  often  happens,  however, 
that  some  of  our  ideas  have  been  associated  erroneously, 
and  even  in  a  state  of  early  life,  before  education  has 
commenced;  and  hence,  from  the  difficulty  of  separating  Sympathies 
them,  most  of  the  sympathies  and  antipathies,  the  whims  JPf^^^' 
and   prejudices  that  occasionally  haunt  us  to  the  latest    . .  '  ^ 
period  of  old  age.  prejudices. 

Such,  then,  is  the  manner  in  which  the  mind,  at  first  Oenenl 
a  sheet  of  white  paper,  without  characters  of  any  kind^  f^^P*'**^ 
becomes  furnished  with  that  vast  store  of  ideas,  the  ma- 
terials of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  which  the  busy  and 
boundless  fancy  of  man  paints  upon  it  with  an  almost 
endless  variety.     The  whole  is  derived  from  experience, 

THE  EXPERIENCE    OF    SENSATION    OR    OP    REFLEXION; 

from  the  observations  of  the  mind  employed  either  about 
external  sensible  objects,  or  the  internal  operations  of  itself, 
perceived  and  reflected  upon  by  its  own  faculties. 

These  faculties  are  to  the  mind  what  organs  are  to  the  Hence 
body :  they  are  its  ministers  in  the  production,  combination,  STmW*** 
and  resolution  of  difierent  trains  of  ideas,  and  in  supplying  what  omas 
it  with  the  results  of  its  own  activity.     We  sometimes,  J^^^ 
however,  are  apt  to  speak  of  them  as  distinct  and  separate  often 
existences  from  the  mind,  or  as  possessing  a  sort  of  in-H^^^^ 
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Class  IV.  dependent  entity,  and  as  controlling  one  another  by  their  in- 
iwrtuai"^'  dividual  authorities,  and  occasionally,  indeed,  as  controlling 
principle,     the  uiind  itself:  for  we  accustom  ourselves  to  describe  the 
as  distinct    will  as  being  overpowered  by  the  judgment;  or  the  judg- 
Suctto!*'    naent  as  being  overpowered  by  the  imagination;  or  the 
neously.      mind  itself  as  being  carried  headlong  by  the  violence  of  its 
ExempU-    own  passions.     By  all  which,  however,  we  only  mean,  or 
should  only  mean,  that  the  mind  does  not,  on  such  occa- 
sions, exert  its  own  faculties  in  a  fitting  or  sober  manner, 
or  that  from  some  diseased  affection  it  is  incapable  of 
Faculties,     doing  SO.     For  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  so  many 
distinct       powers;  and,  as  powers,  are  mere  attributes  of  the  being 
powers;^     Or  substance  to  which  they  belong,  and  not  the  being  or 
•Snctfi^  substance  itself.  These,  therefore,  being  all  different  powers 
each  other,  in  the  mind  or  in  the  man  to  do  several  actions^  he  exerts 
them  as  he  thinks  fit;  but  the  power  to  do  one  action  is  not 
operated  upon  by  the  power  to  do  another  action:  for  the 
power  of  thinking  operates  not  on  the  power  of  choosing, 
nor  the  power  of  choosing  on  the  power  of  thinking;  any 
more  than  the  power  of  dancing  operates  on  the  power  of 
singing,  or  the  power  of  singing  on  the  power  of  dancing*, 
as  any  one  who  reflects  on  these  things  will  easily  perceive. 
The  niind        The  body  has  its  feelings,  and  the  mind  has  its  feelings 
f^inwM    ^^^'y  ^^^  i^  ^^  ^^^  feelings  of  the  latter  which  we  call 
weU  as  the   PASSIONS,  a  mere  Latin  term  for  the  feelings  or  sufferings 
^^^'         of  colloquial   language.      The  feelings   of  the   body  are 
cail^w.  numerous  and  diversified,  as  those  of  simple  ache  or  ease, 
sions.  hunger,  thirst,  heat,  cold,  and  a  multitude  of  others.  Those 

Numerous   of  the  mind  are  still  more  numerous  and  mpre  diversified, 
^gd^^""    for  they  comprise  the  multifarious  train  of  grief,  joy,  love, 
'  Examples,  hatred,  avarice,  ambition,  conceit,  and  perhaps  hundreds 
more :  all  which,  whether  of  body  or  mind,  Mr.  Locke  has  en- 
deavoured to  resolve  into  different  modifications  of  pleasure 
or  pain,  according  as  they  are  productive  of  good  or  evil. 
Hence  the        But  the  analogy  we  are  thus  conducting  between  the 
?^^***  "    mind  and  the  bo^y  holds  much  farther;  for  as  the  latter  is 

various  subject  tO  DISEASES  OF  VARIOUS  KINDS,   SO    also    is   the 

^^J^JJ'^JJ  former.    The  body  may  be  enfeebled  in  all  its  powers,  in 

bodj.         only  a  few  of  them,  or  in  only  a  single  one.     So  also  may 

the  mind:     "  The  powers  of  perception  and  imagination," 

-  ^         I   i  ■     ■  I  ■     '  ■  I     .  »  ,  I     ,  II  .  ■  i 

•  Locke,  p.  129. 
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observes  M.  Pinel,  **  are  frequently  disturbed  without  any  Class  IV. 
excitement  of  the  passions.     The  functions  of  the  under-  leVtuai    " 
stiinding,  on  the  other  hand,  are  often  perfectly  sound,  principle, 
while  the  man  is  driven  by  his  passions  to  acts  of  tur-  Those 
bulence  and  outrage."     And  these  infirmities,  whether  of       1,^^^^^ 
body  or  mind,  may  be  constitutional  and  permanent,  pe- constitu- 
riodical  or  recurrent,  or  merely  incidental  and  temporary,  ^^anent. 
The  body  may  be  of  a  sanguineous  temperament,  of  a  pie-  periodical 
thoric  temperament,  of  a  nervous  or  irritable  temperament;  J|^»'^" 
and  the  mind  may,  in  like  manner,  possess  an  over-weening  ddentaland 
confidence  and  courage,  be  characteristically  dull  and  in-  ^^^P*"^' 
active,  or  be  ever  goaded  on  by  restlessness  and  eager 
desire:  it  may  be  quick  in  apprehension  and  taste,  but 
weak  in  memory;  strong  in  judgment,  but  slow  in  imagina- 
tion; or  feeble  in  judgment,  but  rapid  in  imagination:  its 
feelings  or  passions  may  be  sluggish,  or  all  alive;  or  some 
passion  may  be  peculiarly  energetic,  while  the  rest  remain 
at  the  temperate  point. 

AVhen  the  corporeal  deviations  from  the  standard  of  high  WTien  the 
health  are  but  slight,  they  are  scarcely  entitled  to  the  name  ^^*per-* 
of  diseases, — but  when  severe  or  extreme,  they  become  feci  sound- 
subjects  of  serious  attention.     It  is  the  same  with  the  dif-^'^jj^*^^ 
ferent  states  of  the  mind,  with  which  I  have  just  con-  hardly 
trasted  them.    While  several,  or  even  all  the  mental  facul-  *^*^^  ^ 

.  .  eases ;  but 

ties  are  slightly  weak  or  sluggish,  or  inaccordant  with  the  only  when 
action  of  the  rest,  they  are  scarcely  subjects  of  medical  ^^^^ 
treatment — for  otherwise  half  the  world  would  be  daily  j^^  jy^^^ 
consigned  to  a  strait  waistcoat :  but  when  the  same  changes  in  the  facul- 
become  striking  and  strongly  marked,  they  are  real  i>is-^^^.gjj^jj4 
BASES  OF  THE  INTELLECT;  and,  in  the  ensuing  order, aberrations 
the  genera  will  be  found  taken  from  the  peculiar  faculties  ^^^Z 
of  the  mind  that  chance  to  be  thus  affected.  but  when 

The  mind  and  the  body  bear  also,  in  many  cases,  a  re-  ^JSf/,eni 
ciprocal  influence  on  each  other;  which  is  sometimes  ge- diseases. 
tieral,  and  sometimes  limited  to  particular  faculties  or  The  mind 
fanctioDS.     It  is  hence  that  fever  or  cephalitis  produces  p^pr^^^ 
delirium,  and  vapours  or  low  spirits  dyspepsy.  influence 

The  mind,  therefore,  like  the  body,  becomes  an  inte-  ^* 

resting  field  of  study  to  the  pathologist,  and  opens  to  hiSmiQ^^i 
new  an  additional  and  melancholy  ti-ain  of  diseases.    It  is  interesUng 
tiieee  which  will  constitute  the  subject  of  the  first  order  of  study  to  the 
the  class  we  have  now  entered  upon,  and  which  are  en-  pathologist. 
titled  to  a  deep  and  collected  atteotion. 


CLASS   IV. 


NEUROTICA 


ORDER  I. 
PHRENICA. 

DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE  INTELLECT. 

ERROR,    PERVERSION,    OR    DEBILITY    OF    ONE    OR    MORE   OF 

THE    MENTAL   FACULTIES. 


Glass IV.  The  word  PHRENicA  is  Greek,  from  the  Greek  noun 
Okdck  L  p^^y^  "the  mind"  or  "intellect."  The  diseases  comprised 
^J'^^J^j^  in  the  order  are  so  closely  associated  with  each  other,  that, 
term.  however  the  ordinal  names  may  differ  in  different  systems 

Comprises   of  nosology,  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  grouped  in  some 
^^^       form  or  other  under  a  correspondent  division.     And  hence 
•ssocUted:  the  present  order  will  be  found  to  run  nearly  parallel  with 
and  henee    the  Deliria  of  Sauvages,  the  Mentales  of  Linn6us,  the 
^ostidl    ParanoisB  of  Vogel,  the  Vesaniae  of  CuUen,  and  still  more 
plans  of      with  those   of  Crichton,  and  the  Alienation   mentale  of 
^lioMogj,     pjjjgj .  although  the  generic  divisions  are  widely  diflferent 
from  all  of  them,  and  are  attempted  to  be  rendered  some- 
thing clearer  and  more  exact.    The  order  comprehends  the 
»ix  followins:: 


<:L.  IV.] 


NERVOUS     FUNCTION. 


[ORD.  I.  <65 


I.    ECPHRONIA. 
II.    EMPATIIEMA. 

III.  ALUSIA. 

IV.  APHELXIA. 
V.    FARONIRIA. 

VI.    MORI  A. 


INSANITY. 

UNGOVERNABLE  PASSION. 

ILLUSION. 

REVERY. 

SLEEP-DISTURBANCE. 

FATUITY. 


Class  IV. 
Ordcm  I. 

Phrcnica. 
DificastiK 
aflfecting  the 
intellccL 


Each  of  these  will  be  found  to  include  various  distinct  General 
species  of  disorder,  proceeding  from  a  morbid  condition  "**'**^^' 
of  one  or  more  of  the  mental  faculties  or.  feelings,  or  an 
irrespondence  of  them  to  others ;  sometimes  originating  in 
a  diseased  state  of  the  body,  and  sometimes  producing 
such  a  state,  as  has  already  been  explained  in  the  pre* 
ceding  proem. 


VOL.  IV. 
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GENUS    I. 

ECPHRONIA. 
INSANITY.    CRAZINESS. 

DISEASED  PFRCEPTION,  WITH  LITTLE  DERANGEMENT  OP 
THE  JUDGMENT,  OCCASIONALLY  SHIFTING  INTO  DISEASED 
JUDGMENT  WITH  LITTLE  DERANGEMENT  OF  THE  PERCEP- 
TION; DISTURBING  THE  MIND  GENERALLY ;  DIMINISHED 
SENSIBILITY;    IRREGULAR  REMISSIONS. 

Oev.T.        The  generic  term   ecphronia,  in  the  Greek  writers 
Origin  of    ixip^oj¥fi  or  fxp^otfuw?,  is  derived  from  «xf  ^wv,  "  extra  mentem" 
iJ^*^  — literally  "  out  of  one's  mind,"  as  i/tiip^uv  is  ''mentis  com- 
pos" or  "  in  one's  mind."     It  is  here  used,  as  among  the 
Greeks,  generically  alone,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  insanity; 
and  is  designed  to  include  the  two  following  species : 

L  ecphronia  melancholia.  melancholy. 

2. MANIA.  MADNESS. 

Secies  Each  of  these  species  has  been  regarded  by  many  noso- 

arranged  by  logists  as  forming  a  genus  of  itself,  for  which  there  seems 
diflfewnt  to  be  no  just  reason.  Dr.  CuUen  has  thus  arranged  them 
in  his  Synopsis,  but  has  given  them  a  different  arrangement, 
ment  of  and  a  very  subordinate  place  in  his  Practice  of  Physic,  so 
?''^'^  that  in  the  two  works,  he  is,  in  this  respect,  altogether 
with  him.  at  variance  with  himself.  In  both,  his  order  is  entitled 
*^'  vesanise,  which,  in  the  first,  includes  fatuity,  mania,  me- 

lancholy, and  sleep-disturbance  (oneirodynia),  as  distinct 
genera:  but,  in  the  last,  takes  for  its  genera  delirium, 
fatuity,  and  oneirodynia.  He  contemplates  delirium,  more- 
over, as  of  two  kinds,  one  combined  with  fever,  and  one 
without;  the  latter,  he  tells  us,  is  what  we  name  insanity; 
and  under  this  latter  kind  alone,  the  apyrectic  delirium  or 
insanity,  running  synonymously  with  the  present  genus 
ecphronia,  he  proceeds  to  treat  of  melancholy  and  mania 
as  species  or  subdivisions  of  it:  throwing  back  the  other 
kind  of  delirium  to  the  class  of  fevers,  as  unconnected  with 
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the  subject  before  him.     So  that,  properly  speaking.  Dr.    Oew.  I. 
Cullen's  order  of  vesaniaB  should  run  parallel  with   the  ^j^n™™*" 
present  order  phrenica ;  the  genera  of  which  should  be  CraaiMM. 
delirium  and  fatuitas;  while  mania  and  melancholy  should 
be  the  species  of  delirium  or  the  first  genus. 

Crichton,  Parr,  Young,  Pinel,  and  most  of  the  Oerman  Amnge. 
writers,  contemplate  these  diseases  under  the  same  sort  of '"^^^ 
specific  subdivision.     Parr,  indeed,  in  his  article  mania,  other 
asserts  that  both  constitute  nothing  more  than  varieties  ^'^^b"* 
of  one  common  species :  yet,  with  an  inconsistency  which,  J]^*^f, 
amongst  much  that  is  excellent,   is  too  frequently  metincon- 
with   in  his  Dictionary,  he  changes  his  opinion  in  the  sn^ui. 
article  nosology,  makes  vesania  the  genus,  and  arranges 
melancholia,  mania,  and  even  oneirodynia,   as  separate 
species  under  it. 

The  distinguishing  characters,  as  the  two  species  are  Mekncfaolf 
contemplated  by  the  generality  of  nosologists,  are  clear.  Ji^,^^ 
Iq  melancholy  the  alienation  is  restrained  to  a  few  objects  monicalij 
or  trains  of  ideas  alone;  in  madness  it  is  general.     And  it  ^^^ 
hence  follows,  that  gloom,  gaiety,  and  mischievousness  may  nom  e^h 
equally  exist  under  both  species;  according  as  these  pro-  JJ^*!^^ 
pensities  are  limited  to  a  single  purpose,  or  are  unconfined  emnmt  of 
and  extend  to  every  thing.     Occasionally,  however,  among  j^J^J^t^ 
ancient  writers  we  find  melancholy  insanity  limited  to  in-  Mebncboly 
sanity  accompanied  with  gloom  or  despondency,  without  differently 
any  sittention  to  the  universality  or  partiality  of  the  disesuse :  ^^^J^^ 
firnr  an  undue  secretion  of  melancholia,  which  is  only  a  andeDt 
Greek  term  for  black  bile  or  choler,  was  supposed  to  be  a  JJho^* 


ez« 


common  cause  of  mental  dejection,  and  where  it  became  pianatioD 
habitual,  to  produce  a  low  or  gloomy  temperament ;  to  ^^jSf, 
which  the  term  melancholic  has  continued  to  be  applied  to  language: 
die  present  day.    And  hence  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  term, 
which  is  in  unison  with  this  view,  is  at  variance  with  the 
technical  and  pathological.     Yet  the  pathologists  them- 
selves have  not  been  uniformly  true  to  their  own  import: 
tor  even  Dr.CuUen,  who  has  followed  the  technical  signi- 
fication in  his  Synopsis,  by  defining  melancholy  as  "  insania 
partiaUi  sine  dyspepsia,"  sometimes  adopts  the  colloquial 
meaning  in  his  Practice  of  Physic,  and  hereby  betrays  a  umI  been 
confusion  which  rarely  belongs  to  him;  while  Sir  Alexander  followed 
.Crichton  has  given  himself  over  completely  to  the  popular,  by  Crich/ 
or,  as  he  would  perhaps  call  it,  the  ancient  interpretation  ^^^ 

f2 
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Gex.  I.    of  the  terms;  distinguishing  mania,  not  by  the  generaliza- 
IriMJiIiy  *^  tion   of  the  dcHrium,  but  by-its  raving  fury  or  elevated 
Craziness.    gaiety ;  and  melancholy,  not  by  a  limitation  of  the  delirium 
to  single  objects  or  trains  of  ideas,  but  by  its  concomitant 
dejection  and  despondency.  i 

Expiana-         Theie  seems  to  be  an  equal  incorrectness,  though  of  a 
Pine?^m      different  kind,  in  M.  Pinel,  whose  book  is,  nevertheless,  of 
one  point     great  merit.     Delirium  or  wandering  is  made  a  pattio- 
incorrect;    gnomonic  symptom  in  his  definition  of  the  genus;  in  other 
words,  a  want  of  correspondence  between  the  judgment  and' 
the  perception  ;  and  consequently  this  symptom  should  be 
found  in  every  species  which  he  has  arranged  under  it. 
M.  Pinel,  however,  has  given  us  one  species  which  has  no 
such  symptoms,  and  which  is  purposely  intended  to  include 
cases  of  what  he  calls  mania  without  any  such  discrepancy; 
tHat  of  cx>n-  on  which  account  he  has  denominated  it  manie  sens  delire. 
delirium      ^^^  ^"^'^  cases,  however,  are  reducible  to  modifications  of 
with  un-      rage  or  ungovernable  passion,  and  ought  by  no  means  to 
naaSon!  ^  ^®  confounded  with  mania;  the  judgment  being,  in  these 
instances,  not  at  variance  with  the  perception,  but  over- 
powered by  the  predominant  fury  or  passion  that  has  been 
f  excited.   They  all  belong  properly  to  our  next  genus;  under 
which  they  will  be  considered. 
Difficulty  of      Much  difficulty  has  also  been  felt  in  defining  ecphronia 
ing Inanity  ^*'  'i^s^i^ity,  80  as  to  draw  the  line  between  real  disease  and 
from  habitual  wavwurdness  or  oddity ;  and  hence  while  some  de- 

oddity  of     ^^'tions  are  so  narrow  as  to  set  at  liberty  half  the  patients 
temper.       at  ficthiem,  or  the  Bicc^tre,  others  are  so  loose  and  ca- 
Faculties     pacious  as  to  give  a  strait  waistcoat  to  half  the  world. 
TlwnMcd/        ^^'  ^"^our  undertook  with  great  learning  and  ingenuity 
Dufoer*»     ^^  prove  that,  as  all  our  knowledge  of  an  external  world  is 
hypothecs,  derived  from  the  action  of  the  external  senses,  while  mental 
condiHmi  of  ^^^^^X  depends  upon  the  soundness  of  these  senses,  mental 
the  external  insanity  is  alone  to  be  refeiTed  to  a  diseased  condition  of 
*^'^'*        one  or  more  of  them.     And,  in  proof  of  this,  he  gives  the 
case  of  a  person,  who  lost  his  senses  because  he  could  not 
be  persuaded,  that  the  objects  he  saw  in  consequence  of. 
an  incipient  cataract  arose  entirely  from  that  complaint. 
**  When  he  found,  that  he  could  not  remove  the  dark  web 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  constantly  floating  before  bis 
eyt:s,  he  tell  into  such  frequent  fits  of  violent  passion  that 
•    he  became  quite  insane.  .  But  as.  soon  as  the  disease  w^Sj 
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completed,  he  became  more  tractable,  and  submitted  to  the    Gen.  i. 
operation  like  a  reasonable  man."  Iil^inity."^ 

But  this  only  shows  us  that  .  Craziness.  j 

Ira  furor  brevis  est, 

or  else  that  the  insanity  was  caused,  not  by  the  cataract^ 
but  by  the  frequent  fits  of  violent  passion.  Thousands  of 
persons  have  had  cataracts  in  every  form,  and  other  external 
senses  than  the  eye  diseased  in  every  form,  and  have  been 
born  defective  in  several  of  these  senses,  without  the  least 
mark  of  insanity ;  while  other  persons,  apparently  in  the 
most  perfect  possession  of  all  the  five  senses,  have  been 
stark  mad.  And  hence  the  doctrine  of  M.  Dufour  boasts 
of  few  advocates  in  the  present  day. 

In   insanity  or  delirium  without  fever,  it  is  far  morp  HypotheKu 
obvious,  that  there  is  a  morbid  condition  of  the  judgment,  of  Locke 
or  of  the  perception,  or  of  both.     Mr.  Locke,  and  after  amac,  or' 
him  M.  Condillac,  refers  it  to  the  former  alone,  and  cha- 
racterizes madness,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  term,  by 
false  judgment:  by  a  disposition  to  associate   ideas  in- fake  judg* 
correctly,  and  to  mistake  them  for  truths;  and  hence, says  ^^^ 
Mr.  Locke,  "madmen  err  as  men  do  that  argue  right  from 
wrong  principles*."      Dr.  Battie,  on  the  contrary,  refers Battie'« 
madness  to  the  latter  faculty  alone,  and  characterises  it  by  hypothesis, 
false  perception ;  but  the  perceptions  in  madness  seem,  for  ccption.^'* 
any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  to  be  frequently  as 
correct  as  in  health,  the  judgment  or  reasoning  being  alone 
diseased  or  defective. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  these  two  explanations  of  Both' hy. 
madness  is  most  imperfect.     It  is  sufficient  to  observe^  that  ^J^w 
neither  of  them,  taken  alone,  describes  a  condition  of  the  andTn  what 
faculties  strictly  morbid,  and  consequently  neitlier  of  them  '^P^'* 
defines  madness.     For  we  are  daily  meeting  with  thousands 
of  mankind  who  are  under  the  influence  of  false  judgments, 
who  Hnite  incongruous  or  discrepant  ideas,  and  draw  from 
false  associations  right  conclusions,  yet  whooi  we  never 
think  of  regarding  as  out  of  their  senses.    While,  on  the 
contrary,  if  false  perceptions  be  sufficient  to  constitute  mad- 
ness, every  man  is  insane  who  mistakes  at  a  distance  a 
square  for  a  round  tower,  the  bending  azure  sky  that  ter- 
minates an  extensive  landscape  for  the  sea,  or  the  distant 

•  B.  11.  Ch.  XL  S 13. 
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Gex.I.    rumbling  of  a  heavy  waggon  over  the  streets  for  a  peal  of 
fnM^.'*^  thunder :  and  we  should  none  of  us  be  safe  from  such  a 
CmzineH.    charge  for  a  single  day  of  our  lives. 
CuUen'8  Dr.  Cullen  seems  to  have  embraced  Mr.  Locke's  view 

a^aroidy  ^^  ^^e  subject:  for  his  definition  of  insanity  (vesaniae)  in 
borrowed  the  latter  editions  of  his  Synopsis  is  ''injured  functions  of 
lJ^j.^  the  mind  in  judging  (mentis  judicantis)  without  pyrexy  or 
Ctichton'i  coma."  Dr.  Crichton,  on  the  contrary,  seems  rather  to 
hypothesis  adhere  to  Dr.  Battie's  view,  though  he  enlarges  and  im- 
meJIJ*^^"  proves  upon  it;  and  hence  his  definition  is  "General  de- 
Batde's;  rangement  of  the  mental  faculties,  in  which  diseased  per- 
ceptions are  mistaken  for  realities ;  with  incoherent  language 
and  unruly  conduct." 

Diseased  is  certainly  a  better  term  thdinfabe,  which  is 
that  of  Dr.  Battie;  but  "  unruly  conduct"  does  not  essenti- 
ally belong  to  madness,  even  under  this  excellent  writer's 
ovirn  explanation :  for  of  the  three  species  which  he  com- 
prehends under  this  disease  as  a  genus,  viz.  mania  furi- 
but  his  de-  bunda,  mania  mitis,  and  melancholia,  while  the  last,  as  he 
troetohis   aften^ards  illustrates  it*,  evinces  these  symptoms  only 
own  hi-       occasionally,  he  expressly  tells  us  of  the  second,  that  the 
•w»y»         diseased  are  "all  happy,  gay,  and  cheerful;  that  good 
humour  characterizes  this  insanity,  and  hence  the  patients 
are  in  general  very  tractable f." 
and  not  But  the  chief  objection  to  Sir  A.  Crichton's  definition  of 

rampre!!  ^  insanity,  is  his  limiting  it^  in  respect  to  the  mental  faculties, 
hensiire  in  to  the  power  of  perception  while  the  judgment  remains 
^ateBMA  to  to^Uy  unaffected.  "  In  regard  to  lunatics,"  says  he,  in 
the  faculty  another  place,  **  and  men  who  are  of  a  sound  mind,  the 
^en^  faculty  of  judging  is  the  same  in  both,  but  they  have  dif^ 
ferent  perceptions,  and  their  judgments  therefore  must  be 

different  t" 

Now,  if  the  faculties  of  perception,  attention,  and  memory 

be  liable  to  derangement,  as  the  same  writer  admits,  and 
there  be  "  a  general  derangement  of  mental  faculties  in 
insanity,"  there  seems  no  sufficient  ground  for  exempting 
the  faculty  of  judgment.  And  a  little  attention  to  the 
history  of  an  insane  patient  will,  I  think,  sufficiently  sup- 
port the  opinion  of  Mr.  Locke  and  Dr.  Cullen  upon  this 
point,  and  show  that  this,  if  not  the  faculty  chiefly  dis- 

*  Of  Mvntttl  Derangement,  Book  xii.  Ch,  ui*  vol.  ii. 

t  !<!•  Book  I.  Ch.  V.  pp.  181, 182.  voL  L  X  Id.  vol.  L  p.  401. 
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eaaed,  labours  under  at  least  as  much  disease  as  that  of  Oen.  i. 

perception.  lSS?"^ 

We  have  already  observed  in  the  proem  to  the  present  Cmmen. 
class,  that  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  as  liable  to  be  An  the 
affected  wit6  diseases,  and  diseases  of  various  kinds,  as  ^|^^^^ 
those  of  the  body;  and  that  either  the  body  or  the  mind  like  dl  the 
may  be  enfeebled  at  the  same  time  in  the  whole  of  its  ^^^^ 
powers,  in  a  few  of  its  powers,  or  in  a  single  power.     A  ci^iaae  of 
sound  mind  supposes  an  existence  of  all  the  mind's  feelings  ^||^.^^ 
and  intellectual  powers  in  a  state  of  vigour  and  under  the 
subordination  of  the  judgment,  which  is  designed  by  nature 
to  be  the  governing  or  controlling  principle.     And  thus 
constituted,  the  mind  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  order  or 
arrangement.    It  often  happens  that  this  order  or  arrange-*  but  slight 
ment  is  slightly  broken  in  upon  by  natural  constitution,  or  dennge- 
some  corporeal  affection;  but  so  long  as  the  irregularity  either  litde 
does  not  essentially  interfere  with  the  mental  health,  it  is  attended  to, 
no  more  attended  to  than  slight  irregularities  or  dis- tiaiiy  inter/ 
quietudes  of  the  body.    Yet,  whenever  it  becomes  serious  fenng  with 
and  complicated,  it  amounts  to  a  disease,  and  the  mind  is  „  y^Q^y 
said,  and  most  correctly  so,  to  be  deranged  or  disordered,    health. 

This  derangement  may  proceed  from  a  fkiorbid  state  of  Uponths 
any  of  the  intellectual  or  any  of  the  empassioned  faculties  P™>opi« 

tne  eDsuinflT 

of  the  mind,  for  the  perception  may  not  correctly  convey  genen  are 
the  ideas  we  receive  by  the  external  senses,  or  Uie  judg-™°^^ 
ment  may  lose  its  power  of  discriminating  them ;  or  the 
menoory  may  not  retain  them,  or  the  imagination  or  the 
passions  may  be  in  a  state  of  unruly  excitement :  all  which 
will  lay  a  foundation  for  different  kinds  or  genera  of  dis* 
eases,  and  in  fact  form  the  foundation  of  those  appertain- 
ing to  the  present  order. 

Now  an   attentive  examination  into  the  habits  of  anThejuds- 
insane  person  will  show  first,  that  the  judgment  and  the°^^*?^ 
perception  are  both  injured  during  the  existence  of  iuTMhdis- 
sanity ;  and  next  that  though,  from  a  violent  or  complicated  ^^^ 
state  of  the  disease,  the  morbid  condition  often  extends  and  tome. 
to  some  other,  or  even  to  all  the  other  mental  faculties,  ^°^ 

.  .  thoum  not 

yet  it  does  not  necessarily  or  essentially  extend  to  them;  necessarily, 

for  a  madman  may  be  furious  or  passionate,  yet  every  JjJ*™*^ 

madman  is  not  so ;  his  memory  may  fail  or  his  attention 

be  incapable  of  fixing  itself,  or  his  imagination  be  wild 

and  extravagant,  but  these  do  not  always  occur.     "^I^e  nor  at  ii». 

Cseuitiea,  however,  of  the  judgment  and  the  perception  judgmwr 
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Oeic.  I.  are  affected  ia  every  case,  though  they  are  not  always 
In^nj^***  equally  affected  at  one  and  the  same  time  :  for  the  morbid 
Craziness.  power  seems  for  the  most  part  unaccountably  to  shift  in 
and  percep-  succession  from  the  one  to  the  other,  so  as  alternately  to 
equally  af'  leave  the  judgment  and  alternately  the  perception  free 
fected  at  the  or  nearly  free  from  all  estrangement  whatever,  the  disease 

aame  time.    ,.,  ,  -j-i*  i 

being,  however,  always  accompanied  with  irregular  remis- 
sions ;  and  often  with  such  a  diminution  of  sensibility  that 
the  patient  is  uninfluenced  by  the  effects  of  cold,  and  hun- 
ger, and  very  generally  unsusceptible  of  febrile  miasm. 
Illustrated.  Thus  a  madman  will  often  mistake  one  person  who  is 
introduced  to  him  for  another,  and,  under  the  influence 
of  this  mistake,  will  reason  correctly  concerning  him,  and 
although  he  may  have  been  for  years  his  next  neighbour, 
will  ask  him  when  he  came  from  China  or  the  East  Indies, 
by  what  ship  he  returned  home,  and  whether  his  voyage 
has  been  successful.  In  all  which  the  error  may  be  that 
of  the  perception  alone.  But  if,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
the  patient  address  his  visitor  by  his  proper  name,  he 
gives  a  ground  for  believing  that  he  perceives  him  aright, 
and  that  the  error  is  that  of  the  judgment,  which  thus 
Further  unites  incongruous  ideas,  applying  a  visionary  history  to 
illuitraaoD.  ^^  ^^^j  ^^^  identified  person.     At  another  time,  he  may, 

from  the  first,  perfectly  recognize  the  individual  so  pre- 
sented to  him;  and  to  prove  his  recollection  and  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  perception,  may  rapidly  run  over  a  long 
list  of  his  relations,  and  a  long  string  of  anecdotes  respect- 
ing his  former  life :  after  which  he  may  suddenly  start,  and 
looking  at  the  visitor's  walking-stick,  tell  him  that  that 
drawn  sword  will  never  save  him  from  destruction,  nor  all 
the  men  that  slept  with  him  in  the  same  bed  the  night  before 
— that  his  rival  is  now  pushing  forward  will  all  speed  on  a 
black  horse  with  a  large  army  behind  him,  and  that  to- 
morrow he  will  tight  and  lose  his  crown. 

In  such  a  case,  and  it  is  by  no  means  an  extreme  one, 

the  perception  and  the  judgment  travel  soundly  and  iu 

harmony  at  the  outset  of  the  interview  ;  but  they  soon 

separate  -and  abandon  each  other  as  far  as  east  and  west. 

Not  always  Jt  is  not  always  easy  to  say  whether  the  fresh  paroxysm 

tenuine       of  insanity,  that  thus  suddenly  displays  itself,  is  limited  to 

Tj^  .      the  one  faculty  or  to  the  other,  or  is  common  to  both. 

npitat>    ..  For  if  the  perception  suddenly  wander,  the  judgment  has 

^  -  a  new  train  of  ideas  presented,  to  ii>  and  must  necessarily 
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take  a  new  direction.     Yet  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how    Geic.  h 
the  judgment  can  be  thus  abruptly  led  astray  if  it  con- j^^^Jj^^y*"* 
tinue  sound ;  and  hence  it  is  more  probable  that  the  judg-  Cradnew.  > 
ment  itself  is  at  fault,  and  admits  a  train  of  ideas  which, 
however  congruous  to  themselves,  are  incongruous  to  those 
fjarnished  by  the  faculty  of  perception ;  or  both  may  equally 
wander,  and  accompany  each  other  in  the  visionary  scene, 
as  they  at  first  associated  in  the  real.     It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, if  I  mistake  not,  that  both  faculties  are  affected  in 
the  derangement  of  insanity  jointly  or  in  in'egular  suc- 
cession. 

How  far  a  morbid  state  of  the  mental  faculties  may  in 
any  case  depend  upon  the  mind  itself,  as  distinct  from  the 
sensorium  or  instrument  by  which  it  is  connected  with 
the  body,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  till  we  become 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  this  conno^ion,  and  perhaps 
also  with  the  essence  of  the  mind,  which,  in  our  present 
state  of  information,  seems  to  be  a  hopeless  subject  of  in- 
quiry.    But  we  may  possibly  obtain  some  insight  into  the  Correct 
msinner  in  which  correct  ideas  of  perception  are  changed  ><1«"  <>(      • 
in  their  nature  and. rendered  incorrect  or  incongruous  byS^l]J^f* 
a  discard  judgment,  by  attending  to  ?t,  process  of  varia- dered incor- 
tion  that  is  frequently  occurring  in   perfect  sanity  and  ^^etJed 
acuteness  of  mind.     '*  The  ideas  we  receive  by  sensation,"  judgment: 
•ays  Mr.  Locke,  in  adverting  to  this  process,  "  are  often  jJianed.*^  ' 
in  grown   people   altered  by  the  judgment  without   our 
taking  notice  of  it."     And  he  explains  this  position  by  oh-* 
serving,  that  when  a  ball  of  any  uniform  colour,  as  of  gold,' 
alabaster,  or  jet,  is  placed  before  the  eye,  the  idea  thereby 
imprinted  in  the  mind  is  that  only  of  a  flat  circle  variously 
shadowed,  with  diflerent  degrees  of  light  and  brightness 
coming  to  the  organ  of  sight.     "  But  having  by  use  been 
accustomed  to  pe|[ceive  what  kind  of  appearance  convex 
bodies  are  wont  to  make  in  us;  what  alterations  are  made 
in  the  reflexions  of  light  by  the  difference  of  the  sensible 
figures  of  bodies,  the  judgment  presently,  by  an  habitual  ] 

custom,  alters  the  appearances  into  their  causes ;  so  that 
from  that  which  truly  is  variety  of  shadow  or  colour,  col- 
lecting the  figure,  it  makes  it  pass  for  a  mark  of  figure, 
and  frames  to  itself  the  perception  of  a  convex  figure  and 
an  uuiform  colour*."     And  the  same  change  occurs  still 

jBi.a.  jum I ~  ~'  '  —  T —  ■  ■■ ^^  " 

♦  Uuui.  Undctst  Bock  II.  Ch. «.  §  A  '    "    * 
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Gem.  I.    more  conspicuously  in  looking  at  an  engraving  or  a  pic- 
lSibS^  ture,  in  which  the  only  idea  presented  by  the  eye  to  the 
Cmiiieii.    perception  is  that  of  a  plane  variously  shaded  or  coloured ; 
but  which  the  judgment  immediately  changes  and  multi- 
plies into  other  ideas  of  life  and  motion^  and  running 
streams^   and  fathomless  woods,  and  cloud-capt  moun- 
tains.   And  if  in  a  sane  state  we  find  the  judgment  capa- 
ble of  thus  varying  the  ideas  of  perception  presented  tx>  it, 
we  can  have  no  great  difficulty,  I  think,  in  conceiving  by 
what  means  such  a  variation  may  be  produced  and  may 
ramify  into  incongruities  of  great  extravagance  in  a  judg- 
ment deranged  by  disease. 
Whence  le-      Nor  is  there  much    difficulty  in  conceiving  how  the 
JJ^JJJ^"  paroxysm  should  be  subject  to  remissions  or  even  inter- 
■ooioftlie  missions  more  or  less  regular;  or  the  derangement  be 
^^aud^.  limited,  as  we  frequently  find  it,  and  especially  in  melan- 
Andhow     ^^o^y*  ^  particular  subjects  or  trains  of  ideas.     For  first 
tliediM»ae    all  diseases  have  a  tendency  to  remissions  or  intermia- 
t^oMiNtf.  sions ;  but  those  connected  with  the  brain  or  nerves  more 
ticalartmms  than  any  others,  as  is  evident  in  hemicrania,  epilepsy, 
ofideM?     jjygteria,  and  palpitation  of  the  heart     And  next,  there 
is  no  man  in  a  state  of  the  most  perfect  sanity,  whose 
.  judgment  is  equally  strong  and  exact  upon  all  subjects : 
and  few  whose  judgments  are  not  manifestly  influenced 
•    and  led  astray  by  partialities,  or  peculiar  incidents  of  a 
thousand  kinds ;  insomuch  that  we  dare  not,  on  various 
occasions,   intrust  to  a  man  of  the  strictest  honesty  and 
the  clearest  head  a  particular  subject  for  his  decision, 
whom  we  should  fly  to  as  our  counsellor  upon  every  other 
occurrence.     And  it  is  not  therefore  very  extraordinary 
that,  in  a  morbid  state  of  the  mind,  and  particularly  of 
that  faculty  which  constitutes  the  judgment,  there  should 
be  an  aberration  in  some  directions  or  upon  some  subjects 
which  does  not  exist  upon  otliers. 
The  oorpo.      The  corporeal  indications  difier  as  much  as  those  of  the 
rai  indka-  minj^  and  generally  as  being  governed  by  the  latter.     We 
thoMofthe  have  hence  sometimes,  as  an  opening  symptom,  an  ex- 
"^"^  traordinary  flow  of  high  spirits,  at  others  extreme  terror. 

The  countenance  is  pale  and  ghastly,  and  strongly  expres- 
sive of  inward  emotion ;  the  speech  hurried  and  tremulous, 
and  the  extremities  bedewed  with  a  cold  sweat.  In  other 
instances,  the  eye  glares  malignantly,  the  faclb  is  flushed,, 
and  evinces  a  dreadful  ferocity ;  the  objects  of  terror  be- 
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come  objects  of  yeiigeaiice,  and  the  patient  is  furious.    In    Ock.  I. 
«ome  there  is  an  unusual  degree  of  suspicion^  and  an  an-  ^^'J^,*'^ 
ticipation  of  evil,  and  a  belief  in  imaginary  plots  or  con-  CraxiDeM. 
spiracies.     In  others  great  irascibility  and  malignity,  and 
a  desire  to  commit  some  act  of  desperation,  vengeance,  or 
cruelty.     All  this  is  often  combined  with  head-ache,  gid- 
diness, throbbing  of  the  temples,  or  impaired  vision.  There 
is  little  or  no  sleep,  for  the  mind  is  in  a  state  of  too  much 
excitement,  though  at  times  the  patient  lies  listless  and 
refuses  to  be  roused  *. 

Concerning  therefore  the  remote  or  even  the  proximate  Remote 
cause  of  the  disease,  we  have  yet  much  to  learn.     From  «»«."^ 
the  view  we  have  taken  in  the  proem  of  the  close  con-  whetkis  a 
nexion  between  the  mind  and  the  brain,  it  seems  reason-  ^^•^f?*  ^ 
able  to  conceive  that  the  remote  cause  is  ordinarily  de-  any  part  of 
pendent  upon  some  misconstruction  or  misaffection  of  the  ^^  f*^ 
cerebral  organs:  and  hence  every  part  of  them  has  been^owfarthit 
scrutinized  for  proofs  of  so  plausible  an  hypothesis,  but  cstaWished 
hitherto  to  no  purpose  whatever.    The  form  of  the  era-  t^os. 
nium,  its  thickness,  and  other  qualities;  the  meninges, 
the  substance  of  the  brain,  the  ventricles,  the  pineal  gland, 
the  commissures,  the  cerebellum,  have  all  been  analyzed 
in  turn,  by  the  most  dexterous  and  prying  anatomists  of 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  but  with  no  satis- 
factory result.    The  shape  or  thickness  of  the  skull  has 
been  started,  indeed,  as  a  cause,  by  many  anatomists  of 
high  and  established  reputation ;  but  the  conjecture  has 
been  completely  disproved  by  others,  who  have  found  the 
very  structures  supposed  to  be  most  certain  of  producing 
madness,  exist  in  numerous  instances  with  perfect  sound- 
ness of  intellect.    A  particular  shape  of  the  skull  seems, 
indeed,  to  be  often  connected  with  idiotism  from  birth  or 
soon  after  birth,  but  with  no  other  species  of  mental  de- 
rangement whatever. 

Morgagni  engaged  in  an  extensive  course  of  dissections  Morgigni 
upon  this  subject,  and  pursued  it  with  peculiar  ardour : 
and  his  results  are  given  in  his  eighth  epistle  from  the 
'  second  to  the  eighteenth  article*  In  some  cases,  the  brain 
was  harder,  in  some  softer,  than  in  a  healthy  state ;  occa- 
sionally the  dura  mater  was.  thicker,   and  was  studded 

^  Aimiud  Report  of  ihe  Glasgow  Asylum  for  Lunatics,  1821. 
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with  soft,  whitish  bodies  on  the  sides  of  the  longitudinal 
sinus.  This  sinus  itself  sometimes  evinced  polypous  con- 
cretions; and  the  pineal  gland,  or  several  of  the  glands 
in  the  plexus  choroides  were  in  a  diseased  state.  Dr. 
Greding  *,  with  a  like  spirit  of  investigation,  arrived  at  a 
like  diversity  of  facts.  Meckel  found  the  brain  denser 
and  harder  than  usual  f;  Dr.  Smith  J  descried  a  bony 
concretion,  and  Plenciz  and  several  others  represent  the 
brain  as  bony  or  calculous  in  various  parts ;  while  Jones, 
in  the  Medical  Commentaries,  found  it  softer  than  usual 
with  a  thickening  of  the  membranes  and  a  turgescence  of 
the  ventricles.  From  all  which,  nothing  precise  or  pa- 
thognomonic can  be  collected,  since  all  such  morbid  ap- 
pearances have  been  traced  under  other  diseases  as  well 
as  under  insanity. 

M.  Pinel  is  firmly  decided  upon  this  point ;  and  after 
a  very  extensive  course  of  investigations  he  asserts,  with 
respect  to  the  cranium^  that  there  are  no  facts  yet  clearly 
established  which  prove .  the  faculties  of  the  mind  (except 
in  the  case  of  idiotism)  to  be,  in  any  degree,  influenced 
by  its  size,  figure,  or  density :  while  with  respect  to  the 
contents  of  the  craniifm,  '*  I  can  affirm,"  says  he,  "  that 
I  have  never  met  with  any  other  appearances  within  the 
cavity  of  the  skull,  than  are  observable  on  opening  the 
bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  of  apoplexy,  epilepsy, 
nervous  fevers,  and  convulsions:"  and  his  successors 
M.Esquirol  and  M.  Georgct  concur  in  the  same  remarks. 
The  last,  after  having  examined  three  hundred  lunatics 
on  their  decease,  to  settle  the  point  before  us,  thus  con- 
cludes: "Toutes  les  alterations  que  nous  avons  observees 
sur  les  alienees  de  la  Salpetri^re  sont  consecutives  au 
developpement  de  la  folic,  excepte  celles  des  cerveaux 
d*idiotes,  qui  sont  primitives  et  liees  ^  T^tat  intellectuel." 

The  observations  of  Haslam  are  nearly  to  the  same 
effect :  for  they  concur  in  showing  that,  except  in  so  con- 
siderable a  misformation  of  the  skull  or  its  contents,  as  to 
induce  idiotism  from  an  early  period  of  life,  as  in  the  case 
of  cretinism,  nothing  decisive  can  be  obtained  in  reference 

*  Venniiichte  Mcdidniscfae  und  Gh^uigiiiche  Schtiflen.    Altenb.  1781. 
t  HUt  do  r Acad.  Royale  des  Sciences,  &c  Ann.  1700.  BcroL  4to.  1761.   . 
i  Med.  Obscrv.  and  Inquir.  vol.  vL 
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to  insanity  from  any  variations  of  appearance  that  have    Oek.  i. 
hitherto  been  detected  *.  Ecphronw. 

Insanity.^ 

The  dissections  of  Greding  extended  to  not  fewer  than  Cruineu.  * 
two  hundred  and  sixteen  maniacal  patients,  the  whole  of  Oreding. 
whom,  however,  died  of  disorders  unconnected  with  their 
mental  ailments :  three  of  the  heads  were  exceedingly 
large,  two  exceedingly  small;  some  of  the  skull-bones 
extremely  thick ;  others  peculiarly  thin ;  in  some,  the 
frontal  bones  were  small  and  contracted;  in  others,  the 
temporal  bones  compressed  and  narrow. 

.   In  a  table  containing  an  aggreo^te  of  the  patients  re-  What  pe- 
ceived  into  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Bicfitre  during  a  consi->  roojjgujjf* 
derable  part  of  the  French  revolution,  from  1784  to  1792,  jecttoin- 
by  far  the  greatest  number  admitted  were  between  the  """^y* 
ages  of  thirty  and  forty :  next,  those  between  forty  and 
fifty ;  next  to  these,  patients  between  twenty  and  thirty ; 
then  those  from  sixty  to  seventy ;  and  lastly,  those  from 
fifleen  to  twenty;  below  which  we  have  no.  account  of  any 
admission  whatever.     Hence  different  stadia  of  life  seem 
to  exercise  some  control,  and  the  period  most  exposed  to 
the  disease  is  that  in  which  the  influence  of  the  passions 
may  be   conceived  to   be   naturally  strongest  and  :  most 
operativa     "  Among  the  lunatics  confined  at  Bic^tre," 
says  M.  Pinel,  "  during  the  third  year  of  the  republic, 
and  whose  cases  I  particularly  examined,  I  observed  that 
the  exciting  causes  of  their  maladies,  in  a  great  majority 
of  instances,  were  extremely  vivid  affections  of  the  mind  ; 
as  ungovernable  or  disappointed  ambition,  religious  fana- 


*  From  the  dissections  recorded  by  Dr.  Haslam,  his  own  inference  is,  that 
niadoen  is  iXwrnyn  connected  with  dinease  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes.  Indeed 
be  expreaaei  a  decided  opinion,  that  insanity  is  not  a  disease  of  ideasj  and  is 
the  fint  who,  in  modem  times,  have  regarded  it  as  connected  with  dis- 
of  the  brain,  or  its  membranes. — (See  Obs.  on  Madness  and  Melancholy, 
He  p.  238,  &C.)  A  similar  opinion  had  been  previously  delivered  by  Dr. 
31  iTihalL — (See  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Brain  in  Mania,  &c.)  According  to 
Grediog,  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid  membrane  were  hardly  ever  sound.  The 
svne  fact  was  noticed  by  Dr.  Uaslam  in  thirty-seven  out  of  thirty-eight  dis- 
SKtioos ;  also  by  J.  Werzel,  of  Mentz  (Obs.  sur  le  Cervclet,  &c.  trad,  par 
M.  Breton.  Paris,  1811);  and  Ghiarugi,  of  Florence  (Ddl»  Pasfeia,  dec.  In 
Fiienae,  1704).  M.  Bay  le  considers  cAroiiic  tn^iilfi^if,  a  form  of  meningeal 
inflammation  essentially  and  primarily  chronic,  as  the  most  frequent  pathological 
otuse  of  mental  derangement — (Traiti  des  Maladies  du  Cerveau,  &c  Paris, 
182G.)  The  frequency  of  disease  of  the  brain  in  insane  persons  is  confirmed  by 
the  ^searches  of  M,  Calmeil.~(De  la  Paralysie  consider^  ches  les  Ali^n^,  &c, 
Pari%l82C)— Ed. 
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Oev.  I-  ticisin  *,  profound  chagrin,  and  unfortunate  love.  Out  of 
SmUy.**"  ^^®  hundred  and  thirteen  madmen,  with  whose  histories 
CmiiieM.  I  took  pains  to  make  myself  acquainted,  thirty^four  were 
Whattem-  reduced  to  this  state  by  domestic  misfortunes;  twenty- 
S^dSy^re.  ^^^^  by  obstacles  to  matrimonial  unions  which  they  had 
dixpoM  or  ardently  desired  to  form ;  thirty  by  poHticaJL  events  con* 
ate^e^  nected  with  the  revolution;  and  twenty-five  by  religious 
«a^  fanaticism."     Those  were  chiefly  affected  who  belonged 

to  professions  in  which  the  imagination  is  unceasingly  or 
ardently  engaged,  and  not  controlled  in  its  excitement  by 
the  exercise  of  the  tamer  functions  of  the  understanding, 
which  are  more  susceptible  of  satiety  and  fatigue.     Hence 
the  Bicdtre  registers  were  chiefly  filled  from  the  pro- 
fessions of  priests,  artists,  painters,  sculptors,  poets,  and 
musicians:  while  they  contained  no  instances  of  persons 
whose  line  of  life  demands  a  predominant  exercise  of  the 
judging  faculty:  not  one  naturalist,  physician,  chemist; 
or  geometrician. 
^^^5         But  there  are  other  orc^ans  that  also  betray  very  promi- 
horn  a  d|s«  nent  signs  of  diseased  action  in  insanity  as  well  as  the 
?^J*?^- brain,  as  those  of  the  epigastrium  and  the  adjoining  re- 
epigastric    gions :  and  hence  other  physiologists  have  sought  for  a 
Tbd'^IdMi    ''^™^^®  ^^  ®^^^  ^  proximate  cause  of  the  malady  in  these, 
organs.        rather  than  in  the  encephalon.     This  was  the  case  among 
several,  though  not  the  majority,  of  the  Greek  physicians. 
Common     ^g  y^Q  h^ve  seen  already ;  and  it  is  to  this  quarter  that 
cause  of      M.  Pinel  refers  the  proximate  cause  in  almost  every  in- 
^^^'         stance  in  our  own  day.     It  is  here  he  supposes  the  disease 
to  commence,  and  contends  that  the  affection  of  the  brain 
and  of  the  mental  faculties  is  subsequent  to  the  abdominal 
symptoms,  and  altogether  dependent  upon  them :  and,  in 
proof  of  this,  he  adverts  to  various  dissections  which  have 
shown  a  considerable  derangement,  not  only  in  the  func- 
tion but  even  in  the  structure  of  one  or  more  of  the  ab- 
dominal organs,  and  particularly  a  displacement  of  the 
transverse  colon. 
^^^Jljjj*      But  this  is  to  give  a  weight  to  the  morbid  appearances 
minalor.     occasionally  manifested  in  these  organs,  above  what  is 
SSectod*"    allowed  to  like  misformations  in  the  cranium.    Yet  there 
jointly:       can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  most  cases  of  insanity,  the  brain 

*  According  to  Dr.  Burrows,  there  are  five  times  as  many  females  insane  fiom 
this  cause  as  males.  See  Commentaries  on  the  Causes,  Forms,  Symptoms,  and 
Treatment,  moral  and  medical,  of  Insani^,  8vo.  1828.— Ed. 
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and  epigastriam  suffer  jointly;  and  that  the  disease  may,    OrK.l.^ 
and  cilea  does,  commence  in  some  structural   or  func-  fn^^miT*^ 
tionary  affection  of  the  abdominal  organs  is  perfectly  clear  Crazinen. 
from  the  frequency  of  this  complaint  during  pregnancy  »?^  *^« 
and  in  child-bed:  its  being  connected  with  a  peculiar  state  seems occs. 
of  the  genital  organs,  as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  nonaUy  to 
to  show,  and  its  following  upon  a  sudden  suppression  of^^^ 
the  menstmal  or  hemorrhoidal  discharge. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  this  association  of  in-  Thisaasod. 
flaence  from  the  extensive  distribution  of  the  par  vagum,  ^^^^' 
and  m(Mne  particularly  of  the  intercostal  nerve  over  the  plained. 
abdominal  viscera:  on  which  account  a  like  sympathy  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  various  other  disorders.     Thus 
while  a  concussion  or  compression  of  the  brain  produces 
nausea^  sickness^  and  constipation,  worms  are  frequently 
found  to  excite  convulsions  or  epilepsy. 

The  fair  result  of  the  whole  inquiry  appears  to  be,  that  Inference 
insanity,  in  every  instance,  to  adopt  the  language  of  Sir  ^^^^^ 
A.  Cricbton,  "  arises  from  a  diseased  state  of  the  brain  quiry.  ^ 
or  nerves,  or  both*;^'  but  that  in  many  instances  this 
diseased  state  is  a  primary  affection,  and  in  others  a 
secondary,  dependent  upon  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
epigastric  or  some  other  abdominal  organ:  for,  in  what- 
ever this  morbid  coiv^tion  may  consist,  and  whatever 
symptoms  it  may  evince,  it  is  not  till  the  sensorium  has 
by  degrees  associated  in  the  chain  of  unhealthy  action 
that  the  signs  of  insanity  are  unequivocal.  And,  in  like 
manner,  dyspeptic  and  other  abdominal  symptoms  are  not 
unfrequently  brought  on  by  a  previous  diseased  state  of 
the  mind:  and  it  is  hence  peculiarly  difficult,  and  per- 
haps in  some  cases  altogether  impossible,  .to  determine, 
where  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  incipient  symptoms, 
whether  melancholy  or  hypochondrias,  has  originated  in 
the  state  of  the  abdominal  viscera  or  of  the  cranium ;  or 
in  other  words,  whether  the  one  or  the  other  be  a  primary 
or  a  secondary  affection. 

When,  however,  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  hi-  WIictb  tbe 
story  of  the  incipient  symptoms,  we  have  a  tolerable  clue  thc^Sdpi- 
to  guide  us;  and  for  the  most  part  may  safely  decide  that  ent  tym- 
the  region  primarily  affected,  is  that  which  first  evinces.  J^'^ 
morbid  symptoms;  and  hence,  while  we  shall  have  little  disease  may 
scruple  in  assigning  the  origin  of  most  cases  of  hypochon-  toiJ^^ 

•  Gf  Mental  Derangement,  vol.  L  p.  138.  """^ 
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Gen.  1.    drism  to  a  morbid  condition  of  one  or  more  of  the  dig^^tive 

f  wnitir^  organs,  we  need  have  as  httle  in.  assigning,  thq,  greia(i8r 

Crazineas.    number  of  cases  of  mania  to  a  primary  misaifeotioA  of  tbie 

brain  or  the  nerves.  .  .   ii 

Proximate       In  what  that  misaffection  consists  is  a  question,  that  jha3 

SwniSf.     "®^P^  \y^^w  settled  to  the  present  hour,  and  from  .our  toti4 

inacq^uaintance  with  the  nature  of  the  connexion  between 

the  brain  and  the  mind,  it  never  will  be  in  any  very  aatiitf- 

factory  manner.     The  morbid  changes,  indeed,. which. we 

have  already  seen  are  frequently  to  be  traced  in  the  stnio- 

tureof  the  brainy.show  very  sufficiently  that  a  couBidermble 

degree  of  diseased  action  has.  been' takings  place  there;  but 

as  these  changes  are  also  found  in  other  disorders  of  the 

head  as  well  as  in. mania,  and  more  especially  at  we.  catt^ 

not  tell  whether  they  have  preceded  or  been  produced  ^faf 

such  action,  they  give  us  little  information  as  to  the  aatahi 

of  the  diseased  action  itself. 

Cunen*fl  Dr.  Cullen  has  offered  a  series  of  ingenious  arguments 

iiypot  esis.  ^  prove,  that  mania  consists  in  some  inequality  iflt'the 

excitement  of  the  brain*,  or  of  the  nervous  power i",  and, 

in  most  cases,  in  an  increased  excitement.     Dr.  Cullenfa 

idea  of  the  nervous  power,  as  we  have  already  had  occa^on 

to  observe,  is  very  far  from  being  explicit :  for  be  defines 

it ''  a  subtile  very  moveable  fluid  included  or  inherent  in:  al 

manner  we  do  not  clearly  understand  in  every  part  of  .tbe 

medullary  substance  of  the  brain  and  nerves.''    While^iA 

other  parts  of  his  writings,  he  represents  it  as  never  eitbtfr 

recruited  or  exhausted,  and  thus  conceives  it  to  possess 

qualities  beyond  the  ordinary  endowments  of  living  matter. 

Yet  his  general  principle  appears  to  be  well  founded,  and 

Sir  Alexander  Crichton  has  availed  himself  of  it  in  giving, 

Crichton*g   a  fuller  explanation  of  this  highly  probable  hypothesis : 

hypothesis   ^nd,  after  appealing  to  the  doctrine  which  has  alrtodjr 

babie;and  been  advanced  and  supported  in  the  preceding  pag^s  of 

*^"7f**   the  present  work,  that  the  nervous  power  is  a  peculiar  fluid! 

pathological  secreted  in  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain  or  the 

dpocrinesof  nerves,  he  endeavours  to  show,  that  the  cause  of  insanitite' 

work.         it^  &  specific  morbid  action  of  the  vessels  which  secrete  the[, 

nervous  fluid  in  the  brain  J ;  and  which  may  hereby-  be* 

altered  not  only  in  quantity  but  in  quality  §. 


*  Pract.  Phys.  voL  iv.  Aph.  mdjlxii.  f  Id^  Moxtiv. 

i  Of  Mental  Derangement,  voL  L  p.  174.  .    ••  :•    •■'■ 

§  Id.  voL  i.  p.  1C9.    With  respect  to  the  hypothesis,  here  laid  do«ii,'llie 
editor  has  already  delivered  his  opinion  in  the  Physiological  Proem.    That  the 
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From  the  quickness  of  the  external  senses,  the  irasci-  Oev,  i. 
bility,  beat  of  the  skin,  flushed  countenance,  and  uncom-  ^^loji^ 
moD  energy  which  maniacs  evince,  we  have  reason  to  be-  CnudneM* 
lieve  this  morbid  action  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  a  preter- 
Dtturally  increased  action ;  and  we  are  hence  able  to  ac- 
count for  the  various  exacerbations  and  remissions  which 
it  evinces,  sometimes  periodically,  and  sometimes  irregu- 
larly. Yet  as  the  health  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  must 
depend  upon  a  healthy  energy  of  the  vessels,  too  scanty  a 
secretion  of  nervous  fluid  must  be  as  efl'ectual  a  cause  of 
mental  derangement  as  too  copious  a  flow;  and  hence 
torpor  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  may  prove  as  certain  a 
cause  of  a  wandering  mind  as  entony,  and,  consequently, 
typhous  fever  may  become  a  source  of  delirium  as  well  as 
inflammatory.  And  as  the  various  secretions  can  only  be 
elaborated  from  the  blood,  and  are  often  afiected  by  its 
condition,  we  may  see  also  how  madness  may  be  a  result 
of  acrid  narcotics  and  other  poisons  introduced  into  the 
Uood  by  absorption,  or  a  transfusion  of  blood  from  animals 
of  a  different  nature,  of  which  Dionis  has  given  some  very 
striking  examples. 

That  there  is  a  tendency  not  only  to  an  increased  secre-  Proofs  that 
tion  of  sensorial  power  in  the  head  in  most  cases  of  insanity,  ^^^^ 
but  to  an  accumulation  of  it  from  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  issometimes 
esDecially  from  the  surface,  is  clear  from  the  patient's  di-  ^"'^!!!^'" 

r  J  '  r  insanity. 

miniahed  sensibility  to  external  impressions,  and  his  being 
aUe  to  endure  the  severest  winter  s  cold,  and  a  fasting  of 
many  days,  without  inconvenience  or  indeed  consciousness. 


haJn.  if  an  oi^gan  leoeWing  a  very  great  supply  of  blood ;  that  its  vessels  arc 
htgs  and  nmnoona;  that  an  increased  detennination  of  Uood  to  the  brain,  or, 
flD  Ac  contrary,  a  diminution  of  the  quantity  conveyed  to  it,  must  have  on  effect 
the  ecRtanl  functions ;  that  the  vessels  secrete  from  this  blood  the  medullary 
fabatanoes,  the  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  and  every  kind  of  matter  com- 
poring  die  various  tissues  of  the  brain ;  and  that  the  perfect  or  imperfect  state  of 
db  inttllectiial  and  nervous  powers  is  intimately  dependent  upon  the  condition 
cbcalation  within  the  head ;  are  facts  of  which  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
Bot  when  thcr  venturesome  physiologist  proceeds  farther,  and  first  as- 
tho  enstence  of  a  nervous  fluid,  as  synonjrmous  with  sensorial,  or  nervous 
r,  itpresenis  it  as  a  secretion,  and  mental  derangement  as  arising  from  its 
quality  or  quantity,  he  is  getting  out  of  his  depth,  and  only  contenting 
with  an  hypothesia,  which,  if  it  were  admitted,  would,  after  all,  not  ren- 
te die  aufaiect  at  sdl  more  inteUigible.  Instead  of  the  ^'  secretion  of  the  nervous 
flnid,*^  it  might  be  better,  therefore,  to  read  ^*  the  production  of  nervous  or 
power.*'— EoiToa. 

VOL.  IV.  G 
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Gen.  I.    But  that  there  is,  in  some  cases,  a  diminished  secretion  of 
fimn^itv^  this  fluid,  producing  a  general  debility  of  the  living  fibre, 
Craziness.    is  also  clear  from  the  great  tendency  manifested  by  some 
Prooft  that  maniacs,  whose  brain  gives  no  proof  of  increased  excite- 
tLnes'X^'    ™cnt,  to  a  gangrene  in  their  extremities,  and,  where  they 
minished.     are  uncleanly,  about  the  buttocks.     The  insensibility  from 
this  cause  is  sometimes  so  considerable  as  to  affect,  not 
only  the  diffuse  organ  of  feeling,  but  some  of  the  local 
senses  as  well.     And  hence  some  patients  lose  their  hear- 
ing, and  others  are  capable  of  staring  at  the  meridian  sun 
without  pain,  or  any  change  in  the  diameter  of  the  iris*. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  increased  secretion  of  sensorial 
power  is  so  considerable  as  not  only  to  affect  the  head,  but 
to  augment  the  corporeal  sensibility  generally.     And  hence 
Hoffman  makes  accumulated  sensation  an  ordinary  sym- 
ptom of  this  disease  t,  mistaking  the  exception  for  the  ge- 
neral rule :  and  Riedlin  gives  us  an  instance  of  a  maniac, 
who,  instead  of  calling  for  and  being  able  to  endure  large 
quantities  of  snuff,  sneezed  and  was  convulsed  on  smelling 
the  mildest  aromatics ;]:. 
Insanity  It  is  a  melancholv  reflection,  that  insanity  is  often  the 

suit  of  he!    result  of  an  hereditary  predisposition.     This,  indeed,  has 
rcditoiypre-  been  denied  by  a  few  writers;  but  their  opinion  has  unhap- 
*^^*°"*  °     pily  been  confuted  by  the  concurrent  voice  of  those  who 
have  thought  differently,  and  the  irresistible  evidence  of 
lUustiated.  daily  facts.     Mysterious  as  the  subject  is,  we  have  per- 
petual proofs,  that  a  peculiarity  of  mental  character  is  just 
as  propagable  as  a  peculiarity  of  corporeal ;   and  hence 
wit,  madness,  and  idiotism  are  as  distinctly  an  heir-loom 
of  some  families,  as  scrofula,  consumption,  and  cancer  of 
others §.     In  most  of  the  latter,  we  have  already  observed 

♦  .Blumenb.  Bibl.  i.  p.  736.  -f-  0pp.  SuppL  ii.  2. 

i  Lin.  Med.  1696,  p.  29. 

§  In  six-sevenths  of  the  cases,  which  have  come  under  the  observation  of  Dr. 
Burrows,  hereditary  predisposition  was  traced.  He  docs  not  consider  that  the 
several  forms  of  insanity  tend  to  transmit  each  its  own  kind  from  one  generation 
to  another;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  mutually  transmit  one  another;  so 
that  mania,  melancholia,  and  hypochrondriasis  may  be  kU  remarked  in  different 
individuals  of  the  same  family.  He  admits,  however,  one  exception  to  this 
rule  in  the  histance  of  suicidal  insanity.  Probably,  hypochondriasis  may  be 
another  exception.  Dr.  Burrows  docs  not  consider  hereditary  insanity  more  difii. 
cult  to  cure,  than  other  forms  of  it ;  which  statement  disagrees  with  what  is  com- 
monly believed — See  Commentaries,  Ac  and  Edin.  Med.  Journ.  No.  98,  p.  123. 
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that  something  of  a  constitutional  make  or  physiognomy    Gen.  L 
is  often  discernible;  and  the  same  is  contended  for  )>y  many  ^^^nia- 
authorities  in  the  dis^ise  before  us.    Yet,  if  we  examine  CnuineJ, 
the  marks  accurately,  we  shall  find  that  they  merge,  for  Whether 
the  most  part,  into  the  common  symptoms  of  a  sanguine-  " "external 
otts  or  a  melancholic  temperament :  either  of  which  con-  signs. 
stitutions  exercises  such  a  control  over  the  disease,  as  to 
give  it  a  peculiar  modification,  whatever  be  the  nature  of 
the  exciting  cause,  which  is,  in  truth,  of  little  importance 
to  the  constitutional  turn  the  malady  may  take,  though 
well  worth  attending  to  in  the  moral  treatment.     ''The 
violence  of  the  maniacal  paroxysm,"  observes  M.  Pinel,  Modifica- 
**  appears  to  be  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  exciting  ^^Lae  ^* 
cause;  or,  at  least,  to  be  far  more  influenced  by  the  consti-  more  af. 
tution  of  the  individual,  and  the  peculiar  degree  of  his  phy-  ^'^L 
sical  and  moral  sensibility.     Men  of  a  robust  constitution,  rameot 
of  mature  years,  with  black  hair,  and  susceptible  of  strong  ^^^  ^ 
and  violent  passions,  appear  to  retain  the  same  character  cause. 
when  visited  by  this  most  distressing  of  human  misfor-  Illustrated. 
tunes.     Their  ordinary  energy  is  augmented  to  outrageous 
fury.     Violence,  on  the^  other  hand,  is  seldom  characteristic 
of  the  paroxysms  of  individuals  of  more  moderate  passions, 
with  brown  or  auburn  hair.     Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  see  men  with  light-coloured  hair  sink  into  soothing 
and  pleasurable  reveries;  while  it  seldom  or  never  happens 
that  they  become  furious  or  unmanageable.     Their  pleasing 
dreams,  however,  are   at   length  overtaken  by,  and  lost 
amidst  the  gloom  of  an  incurable  fatuity.    Those  of  the 
greatest  mental  excitement,  of  the  warmest  passions,  the 
most  active  imagination,  the  most  acute  sensibility,  are 
chiefly  predisposed  to  insanity.     A  melancholy  reflection  ! 
— but  such  as  is  calculated  to  call  forth  our  be^t  and  ten- 
derest  sympathies." 

It  has  long  been  a  current  opinion,  that  insanity  is  a  insanity 
disease  more  common  to  our  own  country  than  to  any  ^^^  ^^^ 
other :   and  this  opinion  has  of  late  been  rendered  more  mon  to 
seriously  alarming  by  the  following  assertion  of  Dr.  Powell,  ^^  ^^^uir 
secretary  to  the  commissioners  for  licensing  lunatic  esta-  countries  ? 
blishments,  and  which  is  given  as  the  result  of  his  official 
tables  of  returns  from  1775  to  1809  inclusive,  divided  into 
lustra  or  periods  of  five  years  each.     '•  Insanity  appears  to  ^^Jl*^** 
have  been  considerably  upon  the  increase :  for  if  we  com-  incieaiing 

Q  2  malady  ? 
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Geh.  I.  pare  the  sums  of  two  distant  lustra,  the  one  beginning  with 
f^^  1775,  and  the  other  ending  with  1809,  the  proportion  of 
CradneH.  patients,  returned  as  having  been  received  into  lunatic 
houses  during  the  latter  period,  is  to  that  of  the  former 
nearly  as  129  to  100."  ''  The  facts  also,*'  says  he,  "  which 
present  themselves  to  the  observation  of  the  traveller,  what- 
ever direction  he  may  take  through  this  country,  and  all 
the  local  information  which  we  receive  upon  the  subject, 
supply  us,  as  I  am  led  to  think,  with  sufficient  proof,  that 
the  increase  must  actually  have  been  very  considerable, 
though  we  cannot  ascertain  what  has  been  its  exact 
proportion*." 

5^J  •  The  first  part  of  this  opinion,  or  that  which  regards  in- 

prevalent  '^  J-  •      T»       1      J 

Sigeaae,iior  sanity  as  a  disease  peculiarly  prevalent  m  England, 
'PP^fJ^Jy   does  not  seem  lo  rest  on  any  established  basis :  for,  calcu- 
li in  miny  letting  with  Dr.  Powell,  that  the  number  of  lunatic  pau- 
o^ooun.  pers,  and  those  received  into  public  hospitals,  which,  under 
the  act  of  parliament,  are  not  cognizable  by  the  commis- 
sioners,  together  with   those  neglected  to  be  returned^ 
compared,  with   the   returns    entered   into   the   commis- 
sioners' books,  bear  the  proportion  of  three  to  two,  which 
is  probably  far  above  the  mark,  still  the  aggregate  number 
of  insane  persons  for  the  year  1800,  contrasted  with  the 
general  census  for  the  same  year,  will  only  hold  a  ratio  of 
about  1  to  7300 ;  while  if  we  take,  with  Dr.  Burrows,  the 
proportion  of  suicides  committed  in  foreign  capitals  as  a 
test  of  the  extent  to  which  insanity  is  prevalent  in  the 
same  towns,  which  is  nevertheless  a  loose  mode  of  reckon- 
ing, though  it  is   not   easy  to  obtain  a  better,  we  have 
reason  to  conclude,  that  insanity  is  comparatively  far  less 
frequent  among  ourselves,  than  in  most  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent: the  suicides  of  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Copenhagen,  as 
drawn  from  tables  collected  by  Dr.  Burrows  for  this  pur- 
pose, being,  in  proportion  to  the  relative  population  of  Lon- 
don, as  5  to  2  for  the  first,  5  to  3  for  the  second,  and  3  to  1 
for  the  third  f. 
W^Jteto-        Nor  does  the  idea  that  insanity  is  an  increasing  dis- 
^ttw^       E  A  s  E  in  our  own  country  appear  to  rest  on  a  stabler  founda- 


*  Med.  Tiani.  voL  iv.  p.  131,  art.  Observations  on  the  Compaiatiye  Preya- 
IcBce  of  Insanity  at  different  periods, 
t  Inqoiiy  into  certain  enon  relative  to  Iniaaity,  &C  p.  93,  Svo.  1820. 
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tioD.     Taking  Dr.  Powell's  result  as  drawn  from  full  and    Gen.  I. 

incontrovertible  data,  and  comparing  the  supposed  march  ^<^^!*^ 

of  the  disease  with  the  acknowledged  march  of  the  popu-  Cmziiien. 


iation^  although  the  former  may  possibly  be  said  to  have  E^ 
overstepped  the  latter  by  a  few  paces,  the  difference  will  po^»g 
hardly  justify  the  assertion,  that  "  insanity  is  considerably  data,  which 
upon  the  increase."  And  if  we  take  into  view  the  intensity  ^^^!^ 
of  interest  with  which  this  subject  has  for  the  last  twen^  oondiuioii. 
years  been  contemplated  by  the  public,  the  operation  of  those 
feelings  of  humanity  which  have  dragged  the  wretched 
victims  of  disease  from  the  miserable  abodes  of  prisons  and 
neglected  workhouses,  and  placed  them  under  the  pro- 
fessional care  of  the  superintendants  of  licensed  establish- 
ments, and,  above  all,  the  augmented  number  of  such  esta- 
blishments in  consequence  hereof,  and  the  great  respecta- 
bility of  many  who  have  the  management  of  them,  thus 
giving  the  commissioners  returns  which,  by  the  power  of 
the  Act  of  26  Geo.  Ill,  they  could   not  otherwise  have 
been  in  possession  of,  we  may,  I  think,  fairly  conclude, 
that  this  apparent  overstep,  be  it  what  it  may,  in  the 
march  of  ia^anity  beyond  that  of  the  population  of  the 
country,  is  a  real  retrogression. 

At  this  conclusion,  we  might,  I  think,  fairly  arrive,  even  Admitted 
if  the  data  selected  by  Dr.  Powell  were  full  and  incontro-  ^^him- 
vertible;  but  he  himself  has  candidly  admitted,  that  in-adftohe 
stead  of  being  full  and  incontrovertible  they  "  are  subject  "****"••■* 
to  Donierous  inaccuracies,  and  that  any  deductions  which 
May  be  made  from  them  must  be  imperfect.''    It  is  still 
more  consolatory  to  learn,  that  the  direct  deductions  from 
the  parochial  and  district  establishments  are  not  only  not 
in  accordance  with  Dr.  Powell's,  but  such  us  seem  to  show 
that  a  retrogression,  instead  of  an  advance,  has  actually 
taken  place.  Dr.  Burrows  has  industriously  collected  many  mdorooied 
of  these,  and,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  lead  to  such  an  in-  ^^^^ 
ference  almost  without  exception*.    Yet  it  is  probable,  Bunowi, 
that  even  this  inference  does  not  give  us  the  precise  fact,  JJ^^^|^ 
and  that  it  is  as  chargeable  with  an  error  on  the  favourable  retrcgrei- 
ode,  as  the  opposite  account  is  on  the  unfavourable;  since  ^'**^ 
the  increase   of  licensed  houses,  whose  returns  seem  toadviace. 
have   swelled  the   list  of  the   commissioners  beyond  its 

*.  Inquiry,  &Cn  ut  sapr.  p.  66  et  alibi. 
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Oew.  I.  proper  aggregate,  has  been  considerably  supported  by  a 
^^^^^  transfer  from  the  establishments  which  have^  thus  fallen 
off.  And  hence,  allowing  the  error  on  the  one  side  to 
compensate  that  on  the  other,  we  are  brought  to  the  con- 
clusion which,  after  all,  appears  more  natural,  that  the 
career  of  insanity  is  only  varied  in  its  uniformity  by  tem- 
porary contingencies,  but  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  pre- 
valent disease  in  our  own  country. 


Crazin«8. 

General 

result. 


SPECIES  I. 


ECPHRONIA.  MELANCHOLIA. 
MELANCHOLY. 

THE  DISCREPANCY  BETWEEN  THE  PERCEPTION  AND  THE 
JUDGMENT  LIMITED  TO  A  SINGLE  OBJECT,  OR  A  FEW 
CONNECTED  OBJECTS^  OR  TRAINS  OF  IDEAS:  THE  WILL 
WAYWARD   AND   DOMINEERING. 


s*"*'  V        ^^  y^^yQ  already  stated,  that  whatever  be  the  exciting 
Diaotfe  '   cause  of  mental  alienation,  the   symptoms  are,  in  every 
moOified  by  instance,  greatly  modified  by  the  prevailing  idiosyncrasy, 
the  idiosyn-  ^j^^  hence,  though  a  love  of  solitude,  gloom,  fear,  sus- 
picion, and  taciturnity  are  the  ordinary  signs  of  the  pre- 
sent species,  these  signs  often  yield  to  symptoms  widely 
difierent,  and  sometimes  even  of  an  opposite  character ; 
and  we   hence  become  possessed  of  the   four  following 
varieties : 


a  Attonita. 

Gloomy  melancholy. 
^  Errabunda. 

Restless  melancholy. 

y  Malevolens. 
Mischievous  melancholy. 


Mute,  gloomy,  retiring  me- 
lancholy. 

Roving,  restless  melancholy, 
evincing  a  constant  desire 
to  change  the  abode. 

Morose  or  mischievous  me^ 
lancholy ;  occasionally  ter- 
minating in  suicide,  or 
the  injury  of  others. 
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3  Complacens.  Self-complacent  and  affable    Oen.  I. 

Self-complacent  melancholy ;  occasionally  E^hronial 

melancholy.  rej oicing  in  a  visionary  su-  Melan- 

periority  of  rank«  station^  ^ 
or  endowment. 

The  same  variety  of  symptoms,  as  chiefly  modified  by  These 
the  prevailing  temperament,  are  noticed  by  Fracastorio.  ^Ji^*^ , 
"  The  phlegmatic,"  says  he,  "  are  heavy ;  the    sanguine  Fncastoria 
lively,  cheerful,  merry,  but  not  witty;  the  choleric  are  in 
rapid  and  perpetual  motion,  impatient  of  dwelling  upon 
any  subject.     An  acuteness  of  wit  belongs  to  most  of  the 
varieties,  but  not  to  all*."     And  hence  Diodes,  in  op- ®y '^"'^^^ 
posing  Galen  for  holding,  after  Hippocrates,  that  gloom 
and  terror  are  pathognomonic  signs  of  melancholy,  ob- 
serves, "Upon  serious  consideration,  I  find  some  patients 
that  have  nothing  of  these  qualities,  and  others  that  ex- 
hibit every  diversity  of  feeling :  for  some  are  sad  without 
being  fearful;  others  fearful  without  being  sad;  some  nei- 
ther, and  some  both." 

Besides  these  modifications,  there  is  another  of  a  very  S*]^^ 
peculiar  kind,  noticed  by  Dr.  Spurzkeim  in  order  to  show  "^^  noticed 
that  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  double,  and  that  each  by 
hemisphere  of  the  brain  contains  a  distinct  set.   As  I  have   P'*"*®^"^ 
never  met  with  an  instance  of  this  variety,*!  must  describe 
it  in  his  own  words.     "  Tiedemann,"  says  he,  "  relates  the 
example  of  one  Moser,  who  was  insane  on  one  side,  and 
who  observed  his  insanity  with  the  other.     Gall  attended 
a  minister  who,  having  a  similar  disease  for  three  years, 
beard  constantly  on  his  left  side  reproaches  and  injuries, 
and  turned  his  head  to  that  side  in  order  to  look  at  the 
persons.     With  his  right  side  he  commonly  judged  of  the 
madness  of  his  left  side;  but  sometimes  in  a  fit  of  fever  he 
could  not  rectify  his   peculiar  state.     Long  after  being 
cured,  if  he  happened  to  be  angry,  or  if  he  had  drank 
more  than  he  was  accustomed  to  do,  he  observed,  in  his 
left  side,  a  tendency  to  his  former  alienationf." 

It  may  appear  strange  to  those  who  have  not  studied  2jII!I^dneM' 
the  subject  with  much  attention,  that  persons  who  are  of  remark 
possessed   of  a  diseased  or  even  a  defective  judgment  JJ^J^ 

' ^      •         judgment. 

*  De  InteUectione,  Lib.  ii. 

t  PhyuognonMiiiad  System,  &c.  p.  144,  8to.  1816. 
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Gfv.  ^   8hq\iU}  at  any  time  be  of  quick  and  lively  apprebenuoa* 
Ecbv^fe,  and  thus  be,  ivitty  without  being  wise.     But  the  faculty  of 
i^fSata- :; .  -  witis  dep^i^ent  not  so  much  on  the  judgment  as  on  the 
^"^'  '     imaginations  and  pa^icularly  on  the  memory,  on  the-  po»- 
^ssionof  a  large  stock  of  ideas  stored  up  for  ready  use, 
lUustrated   and  brought  forth  with  rapidity.     "And   hence,"  says 
^  ^r-.Lo^k^j  "spme  reason  may  perhaps  be  given  of  that 

cpmmon  ol^se^Fation,  that  men  who  have  a  great  deal  of 
wit,  and  prompt  memories,  have  not  always  the  clearest 
judgment  or  deepest  reason.     For  wit  lying  most  in  the 
assemblage  of  ideas,  and  putting  those   together  with 
quickness  and  variety,  wherein  can  be  found  any  resemi- 
blance  or  congruity,  thereby  to  make  up  pleasant  pictures 
and  agreeable  visions  in  the  ftincy;  judgment,  on  the  con- 
trary,  lies  quite  on  the  other  side,  in  separating  carefuHy, 
one  from  another,  ideas  wherein  can  be  found  the  least 
difibrence>  thereby  to  avoid  being  misled  by  similitude. 
Hence  the   and  by  aBSnity  to  take  one  thing  for  another*,"    And 
^J^j^J^  hence  we  may  easily  account  for  that  gaiety  and  th6se 
inMoie         ebullitions  of  a  vivid  fancy,  which  so  often  assume  th6 
P®"**"*'      character  of  wit  in  persons  whose  minds  are  deranged, 
^    .  and  especially  in  the  sober  faculty  of  the  judgment. 

Yet  tad-         Mirth  and  wit,  however,  though  sometimes  found  in  the 
Sooto^mow  present  species  of  insanity,  are  by  no  means  its  common 
common      characters;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
to  them,      served,  a  love  of  solitude,  gloom,  and  taciturnity,  and  an 
indulgence  in  the  distressing  emotions  of  the  mind.    And 
hence,  whenever  hypochondrism  merges  into  actual  in- 
sanity, it  almost  always  takes  this  form ;  as  melancholy, 
from  a  sort  of  natural  connexion  between  the  two,  often 
assumes  many  of  the  symptoms  that  essentially  appertain 
to  the  hypochondriac   disease;   the  morbid  state  of  the 
brain  influencing  the  abdominal  organs  in  the  latter  case, 
as  the  morbid  state  of  the  abdominal  organs  influences  the 
brain  in  the  former. 
Commpii         The  disease  shows  itself  sometimes  suddenly,  but  more 
^'ISKiljS^  generally  by  slow  and  imperceptible  degrees.     Among  the 
earliest  symptoms  may  be  mentioned  head-aches,  frequent 
attacks  of  giddiness,  sudden  confusion  of  ideas,  a  great 
disposition  to  anger,  violent  agitations  when  irritated,  and 
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an  ttooodniMi  semibility  df  nerves,  whereby  the  patient  iid    Gei^.  I. 
apt  to  be  carried  to  as  great  excesses  From  causes  of  joy  as  ^^^^ 
firom  those  of  grief.    TTiere  is  a  desire  of  doing  welt,  tint  MeUm- 
the  will  is  wayward  and  unsteady,  and  produces  an  in- 
ability of  firmly  pursuing  any  laudable  exertion  or  eteh 
purpose,  on  account  of  some  painful  internal  sensation,  ot 
die  perverseness  of  the  judgment,  led  astray  by  false  ii 
erroneous  ideas  which  command  a  firm  conviction  in  the 
mind  *.     And  if  the  disease  occur  in  a  person  possessing 
that  temperament  which  has  been  conceived  to  predispose 
to  it,  and  was  by  the  Greeks  denominated  melancholic, 
the  external  signs  become  peculiarly  marked  and  promt- External 
neat,  "the  patient,"  says  Hippocrates,  in  his  book  on  '"i-^J^J^Jf" 
sanity,  *'  is  emaciated,  withered,  and  hollow-eyed;  and  is  strong. 
at  the  same  time  troubled  with  flatulency  and  acid  eructa- 
tioQs,  with  vertigo  and  singing  in  the  ears;  gets  little  sleep, 
and  when  he  closes  his  eyes  is  distracted  with  fearful  and 
interrupted  dreams." 

The  riRST  VARIETY  most  commonly  commences  with«£<Mcbii* 
this  character,  and  creeps  on  so  gradually,  that  it  is  foi"  tonita.*^ 
some  time  mistaken  for  a  mere  attack  of  hypochondrism  of^ 
or  lowness  of  spirits  t»  till  the  mental  alienation  is  at  length  commences 
decided  by  the  wildness  of  the  patient's  eyes,  the  hurry  of  ^^  ^Si- 
his  step  whenever  he  walks,  his  extraordinary  gestures,  <*ken  fiw 
and  the  frequent  incongruity  of  his  observations  aiid  re-  dm^!*''"" 
markal     The  first  stage  of  the  disease  is  thus  admirably  WeU 
expressed  by  Hamlet:  "I  have  of  late,   but  wherefore  I  ^^^"^ 
know  not,  lost  all  my  mirth,  foregone  all  custom  of  exercise; 
and,  indeed,  it  goes  so  heavily  with  my  disposition,  that 
this  goodly  frame,  the  earth,  seems  to  me  a  sterile  pro- 
montory; this  most  excellent  canopy,  the  air,  look  you, 
this  brave  o'erhanging  firmament,  this  majestical  roof 
fretted  with  golden  fire,  why  it  appears  no  other  thing  to 
me  than  a  foul  and  pestilent  congregation  of  vapours/' 

But  while  the  external  world  is  thus  in  general  falsely  Piedomi- 
recognized  by  the  perception,  or  falsely  discriminated  by  JU^J^^ 
the  judgment,  the  mind  is  so  completely  possessed  by  some  trama  of 
particular  trains  of  imaginary  ideas,  that  the  attention  is    "** 
perpetually  turned  to  them,  and  the  judgment  mistakes 
them  for  substances,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  sensible  of  sur- 

*  Crichton,  of  Mental  Derangement,  passim. 

t  Fahtt,  de  rHypociMadUrte  ct<to  gttteMe^  t>««h"i  8va  Ftaria,  1822. 


,  Gek.  I.    rounding  objects  or  scenery,  is  perpetually  blending  the 
^E^McImi-  *'S''"'  ™'*''^  t^is  reality.     It  is  not  tbat  the  patient's   ideas 
are  incongruous  with  themselves,  but  with  the  world  around 
him;  for  the   remarks   of  the  melancholy  man,  when  bia 
atteution  is  once  correctly  fixed,  are  for  the  most  part  pe- 
culiarly shrewd  and  pointed.  But  in  the  gloom  that  hangs 
■dltude       '^^^^  ^'™  ""''^''  '''^  variety  we  are  now  conteoiplating,  he 
can  rarely  be  brought  into  conversation,  seeks  for  solitude, 
sits  moping  in  one  continued  posture  from   morning  to 
night ;  or,  if  he  walk  at  all,  seeks  fur  orchards,  back  laues, 
'  u  DMiccd    and  the  gloomiest  places  be  can  find.     "  One  of  tlie  chief 

oIm!'''^  reasons,"  says  Hippocrates,  in  his  epistle  to  Philopcemenes, 
"  that  induced  the  citizens  of  Abdera  to  suspect  Deoiocritus 
of  craziness,  was,  that  he  forsook  the  city,  and  liv.ed  ia 
groves  and  hollow  trees,  upon  a  green  bank  by  a  brook 
side,  or  by  a  confluence  of  waters  all  day  and  all  night." 
£iiieiDe  Sauvages,   under    the  variety  of  inelantholia   atlonita, 

SjiuTsiaa.  gives  an  extreme  case  of  the  present  modification,  though 
not  from  personal  knowledge,  "Tb^  patient,"  says  he, 
"  never  moves  from  place  to  place,  nor  changes  his  posture : 
if  he  be  seated  he  never  stands  up;  if  standing  he  never 
sits;    if  lying  he  never  rises.     He  never  moves  his  feet 

IQnless  they  are  pushed  aside  by  a  by-stauder ;  but  he 
does  not  shun  the  presence  of  man ;  if  asked  a  question 
be  does  not  answer,  and  yet  appears  to  understand  what 
is  said.  He  does  not  yield  to  admonition,  nor  pay  any 
attention  to  objects  of  sight  or  touch :  he  seems  immersed 
in  profound  thought,  and  totally  occupied  by  foreign 
matters.  Vet  at  times  he  is  more  awake :  if  food  be  put 
to  his  mouth  he  eats,  and  if  lirjuor  be  presented  he  drinks." 
M.  de  Sauvages  then  adds,  that  this  rare  modification  of 
the  disease  occurred  once  to  Dr.  James,  physician  to  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  in  a  man  about  thirty  years  old,  who 
was  terrified  wiUi  the  thought  that  the  Deity  had  con- 
demned him.  It  continued  fur  four  months  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  i  but  the  patient  was  at  length  restored 
to  his  right  understanding*. 
''■■e  Grief,  and  particularly  for  the  lossof  friends.discontent, 
severe  disappointment,  the  dread  of  some  real  or  imaginary 
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passions,  and  deep  uniaterrupted  study,  have  frequently 
proved  accidental  causes  or  accessories  of  this  variety  of 
melancholy,  where  the  peculiarity  of  the  constitution  has  ■ 
formed  a  predisposition,  and  have  sometimeti  produced  it 
even  where  no  such  predisposition  can  be  traced.  '  M. 
MagenUie  met  with  a  singular  exempli ii cation  of  this  from 
a  cause  few  would  expect,  though  not  difficult  of  solution. 
The  patient,  an  intelligent  and  awreeablc  man,  though  of 
a  highly  nervous  temperament,  had  the  misfortune,  at  the 
>ge  of  thirty-six,  to  meet  with  various  crosses  in  business, 
and  to  have  his  wife  become  deranged  in  her  confinement 
with  her  first  child.  All  his  energies  were  devoted  to  the 
recovery  of  his  wife,  whom  he  accompanied  in  travelling, 
which  was  recommended  to  her;  he  nursed  her  with  tender 
assiduity,  and  was  a  witness  to  all  her  sutTerings  of  body 
and  mind.  In  time  she  recovered ;  but  he  himself,  in- 
stead of  giving  way  to  joy,  fell  into  a  state  of  the  most 
distressing  melfincholy— believed  himself  ruined,  pursued 
by  the  officers  of  the  police,  and  about  to  take  his  trial 
for  some  heinous  offence.  Upon  every  other  subject,  his 
mind  nag  sound.  We  have  already  observed,  that  the 
sudden  cessation  of  any  habitual  drain,  or  other  corporeal 
irritation,  has  occasionally  proved  a  cause  of  melancholy; 
and  we  here  find,  that  there  is  at  times  as  much  danger  in 
a  sudden  cessation  of  mental  as  of  corporeal  irritation,  the 
ucit«d  mind  being  as  little  capable  of  bearing  the  change 
in  the  one  instance  as  in  the  other.  And  hence,  whenever 
such  an  effect  occurs  in  an  irritable  frame,  the  individual 
should  be  instantly  roused  to  some  new  pursuit  that  may 
swallow  up,  though  more  agreeably,  the  whole  of  the  sur- 
plus of  sensorial  power  that  has  habitually  been  produced. 
in  the  state  above-described,  M.  Magendie's  patient  conti- 
nued for  many  months.when,  from  some  unknown  cause,  the 
disease  upon  the  mind  was  thrown  upon  the  motific  fibres, 
and  he  was  attacked  with  a  chorea;  the  intellect  recover- 
iog;  its  powers  as  the  muscles  of  locomotion  were  more  and 
more  thrown  into  the  most  ridiculous  but  involuntary 
gesticulations.  He  was  restored  from  this  and  to  perfect 
health  by  the  use  of  tonics,  and  especially  the  sul]>hate  of 
qaitiine*. 


Migendic. 


I 


'  Migoidie,  Jouin.  dc  FhjtilAngie,  Avr.  1833, 
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Other  excitements,  by  which  the  present  species  is  pro- 
duced, are,  immoderate  exercise,  insolation,  or  long  ex- 
posure to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  sudden  transitions  from 
heat  to  cold,  powerful  stimuli  applied  to  the  stomach. 

In  the  case  related  by  Sanvages,  the  disease  appears  to 
have  proceeded  from  a  heated  imagination  exercised  upon 
false  views  of  religion :  and  perhaps  there  is  no  cause  more 
common  or  more  operative,  especially  in  timid  minds;  and 
more  particularly  still  where  th^  conscience  is  alarmed  by 
a  review  of  a  long  catalogue  of  real  delinquencies,  and .  a 
dread  of  eternal  reprobation. 

Few  persons  have  given  a  more  striking  example  of  this 
than  the  Abbe  de  Ranc6  when  first  touched  with  remone 
for  the  enormity  of  his  past  Ufe,  and  before  the  disturbed 
state  of  his  mind  had  settled  into  that  turn  for  religious 
seclusion  and  mortification  which  produced  the  appalling 
austerities  of  La  Trappe.  "  To  this  state  of  frantic  de- 
spair/' says  Dom  Lancelot  in  his  letter  to  La  Mere  An- 
gelique  of  Port  Royal,  "succeeded  a  Uack  melancholy. 
He  -sent  away  all  his  friends,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his 
mansion  at  Veret,  where  he  would  not  see  a  creature.  His 
whole  soul,  nay  even  his  bodily  wants,  seemed  wholly 
absorbed  in  a  deep  and  settled  gloom.  Shut  up  in  a  single 
room,  he  even  forgot  tp  eat  and  drink :  and  when  the  ser- 
vant reminded  him  that  it  was  bedtime,  he  started  as  from 
d  deep  reverie,  and  seemed  unconscious  that  it  was  not 
still  morning.  When  he  was  bettw,  he  would  often  wan- 
der in  the  woods  for  the  entire  day,  wholly  regardless  of 
the  weather.  A  faithful  servant,  who  sometimes  followed 
him  by  stealth,  often  watched  him  standing  for  hours 
tbgether  in  one  place,  the  snow  and  the  rain  beating  on  Us 
head ;  whilst  he,  unconscious  of  them,  was  wholly  absorbed 
in  painful  recollections.  Then,  at  the  fall  of  a  leaf,  or  the 
noise  of  the  deer,  he  would  awake  as  from  a  slumber,  and, 
wringing  his  hands,  hasten  to  bury  himself  in  a  thicker 
part  of  the  wood ;  or  else  throw  himself  prostrate,  with  bis 
fac6  in  the  snow,  aiid  groan  bitterly. 

The  same  causes  operate  in  the  production  of  roving 
or  RESTLESS  MELANCHOLY,  forming  the  second  variety, 
and  exhibiting'  a  modification  which  often  depends  obvi- 
ously upon  a  difference  of  idiosyncrasy,  though  the  cause 
is  not  always  to  be  explained,  and  under  the  operation  of 
which  the  patient  has  a  constant  desire  to  change  his  pur- 
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suit  or  his  residence.    And  hence, •  while  Albert  Darer    e^.L 
is  entitled  to  the  approbation  he  has  so  long  received  fw-^g^^jg^^^ 
biB  admirable  picture  of  mekmcholy  under .  the  •  guise  of  pi  choiia , . 
pensive  female  leaning  on  her  arm  with  fixed  looks  aQd  ®"^*^*'**^ 
neglected  dress»  Shakspeare  has  equally  copied  from  mature 
in  his  description  of  the  beautiful  and  interesting  Ophelia^  Instanced 
who,  instead  of  shutting  herself  up  from  the  worlds  and  ^^^^ 
seeking  silence  and  solitude,  is  represented  as  peculiarly  ofOphelia. 
busy  and  talkative,  and  unwittingly  divulging  the  fond 
secret  of  her  distraction  to  every  one  she  meets,  as  well  in 
verse  as  in  prose.    Sadness  is  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  Often 
■und ;  but  it  is  often,  as  Jaques  expresses  it,  "  a  most  ^^^^ 
humorous  sadness/'  so  blended  with  sallies  of  pleasantry  morotut 
and  wit,  that  it  is  impossible  to  listen  to  them  without  ""^^^^^ 
smiling,  notwithstanding    the  gravity  of  the  occasion. 
**  Httoiorons  they  are,"  says  Burton  (and  unhappily  for  DeBcnptioo 
himself  no  one  knew  how  to  describe  the  disease  better),  b^]^ 
''  beyond  all  measure;  sometimes  profusely  laughing,  exr 
Iraordinary  merry,  and  then  again  weeping  without  a 
cause ;  groaning,  sighing,  pensive,  and  almost  distracted. 
Multa  absurds  fingunt  et  k  ratione  aliena''^;  they  feign 
manjT  absurdities,  void  of  all  reason :  one  supposeth  him- 
self to  be  a  dog,  cock,  bear,  horse,  glass,  butter.     He  is  a 
giant,  a  dwarf,  as  strong  as  an  hundred  men,  a  lord,  duke, 
pritee.     Many  of  them  are  immovable  and  fixed  in  their 
conceits ;  others  vary  upon  every  object  heard  or  seen.     If 
they  see  a  stage-play,  they  run  upon  that  for  a  week  after; 
if  they  hear  music  or  see  dancing,  they  have  nought  but 
bagpipes  in  their  brain;    if  they  see  a  combat,  they  are 
all  for  arms;    if  abused,  the  abuse   troubles  them  long 
after.     Restless  in  their  thoughts  and  actions,  continually 
meditating,  - 

— velut  sgrl  Bomnia,  vanas 
Fingon^ir  species : —  , 

more  like  dreamers  than  men  awake,  they  feign  a  company 
of  entire  fantastical  conceits:  they  have  most  frivolous 
thoughts  impossible  to  be  effected ;  and  sometimes  think 
verily  that  they  hear  and  see  present  before  their  eyes 
such  phantasms  or  goblins  they  fear,  suspect,  or  conceive : 


I  -■ 


^  Frambes.  GoQtiilU  Lib.  1. 17.  , . .  •     •{•^         '-^ 
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Gek.  I.  they  still  talk  with  and  follow  them.  '  They  wake/  says 
fl  K  Mdln-  Avicenna,  '  as  others  dream.'  Though  they  do  talk  with 
choUa  ^  you,  and  seem  to  be  very  intent  and  busy,  they  are  only 
thinking  of  a  toy ;  and  still  that  toy  runs  in  their  mind 
whatever  it  be;  that  fear,  that  suspicion,  that  abuse, 
that  jealousy,  that  agony,  th&t  vexation,  that  cross,  that 
castle  in  the  air,  that  crochet,  that  whimsie,  that  fiction, 
that  pleasant  waking  dream.  If  it  be  offensive,  especially, 
they  cannot  forget  it;  they  may  not  rest  or  sleep  for  it; 
but  still  tormenting  themselves,  Sisiphi  saxumvolvuntsibi 


suis." 


Reflection        How  melancholy  a  reflection  that  the  writer  of  this 
aSIvc*^^     spirited  description  should  have  drawn  many  of  its  fea- 
description  'tures   from   himself;   and  that  the  work  from  which  it 
toButftoiT  ^®  copied,  engaged   in  for  the  purpose   of  diverting  his 
himaelf.      thoughts,  and  replete  with  genius,  learning,  and  the  finest 
humour,  should  only  have  exasperated   the  disease,  and 
urged  the  pitiable  patient,  as  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
fear,  to  an  untimely  end !     ''  He  composed  his  book,"  says 
Mr.  Granger,  "  with  a  view  of  relieving  his  own  melan- 
choly, but  it  increased  it  to  such  a  degree,  that  nothing 
could  make  him  laugh  but  going  to  the  brjdge-foot,  and 
hearing  the  ribaldry  of  the  bargemen,  which  rarely  failed 
to  throw  him  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter.     Before  he  was 
overcome  with  this  horrid  disorder,  lie,  in  the  intervals  of 
his  vapours,  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  facetious  com- 
panions in  the  university.'' 
yE.Melan-      The  THIRD  VARIETY,  in  which  the  alienation  assumes 
maieYolens.  ^  morose  or  mischievous  character,  is  perhaps  the  most 
common  form  under  which  the  disease  makes  its  appear- 
Descrip.      ance.     Sometimes  the  patient  is  extremely  passionate,  and 
*"*"•  will  quarrel  furiously  with  every  one  alike,  in  whatever  tone 

or  manner  he  is  addressed,  and  expresses  himself  with 
Language    great  violence  of  language,  occasionally  with  gross  unqua- 
J^22^    lified  abuse,  but  occasionally  also  in  a  style  of  repartee 
that  never  was  evinced  in  a  sane  state.     More  generally, 
however,  he  selects  his  objects  of  resentment ;  which  are, 
for  the  most  part,  unaccountably  taken  from  his  nearest 
relations  and  kindest  friends.     Against  these  he  harbours 
the  blackest  suspicion  and  jealousy,  believing  that  they  are 
haunting  him  to  take  away  his  money  or  his  life,  or  to  put 
Sometimes  him  to  torture.     He  loads  them  with  every  term  of  the 
the  vehicle  deadliest  hatred,  or  scowls  at  them  with  contempt,  and 
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denounces  them  as  fools  and  idiots.     Under  the  distressing    Oev.  I. 
influence  of  this  horrid  form  of  the  disease,  the  naother- ^^'^^^ 
abominates  her  infant  family,  and  the  wife  her  husband ;  cholia 
the  most  chaste  become  lascivious;  and  lips,  which  have^  ^°*"'' 
hitherto  uttered  nothing  but  the  precepts  and  the  language  hatred:  ^ 
of  piety,  become  grossly  profane,  and  are  the  vehicles  of  impudence 
oaths  and  impudence.     The  unhappy  individuals  are  at  ^  P'^ 
the  same  time  not  only  sensible  of  what  they  say  or  do,  j^  padent 
bat  occasionally,  sensible  of  its  being  wrong,  will  express  occaiioDaUy 
their  sorrow  for  it  immediately  afterwards,  and  say  they  ^J[^ 
will  not  do  so  again.     But  the  waywardness  of  the  will,  expresses 
and  its  want  of  control  by  the  judgment,  urge  them  for-  ^™J^n 
ward  in  spite  of  their  desire,  and  they  relapse  into  the  relapses: 
same   state  almost  as  soon  as  they  have  expressed  their 
regret.     Mr.  Locke  has,  with  great  ability,  pointed  out 
the  proper  distinction  between  these  two  faculties  of  the 
DSsiEE   and   the  will,  and  has  exemplified  it  by  the  the  desire 
chastisement  with  which  an  indulgent  father  frequently  ^J^Jm.  ^^ 
finds  Bimself  called  upon  to  visit  an  offending  child,  and 
which  he  wills  to  perform  though  his  desire  is  in  the  utmost 
degree  reluctant.     The  disease  before  us  is  pregnant  with 
examples  of  ^e  same  kind,  and  strikingly  shows  the  cor- 
rectness, with   which  this   great  master  of  his   subject 
analyzed  the  human  mind. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  peculiar  turn  or  Case  in 
modification  of  the  malady  depends  in  general  far  less  JJ^/"* 
upon  the  immediate  and  exciting  cause,  than  upon  the  citing  eanae 
constitutional  temperament,  or  some  operative  principle  P"^."*** 
which  we  cannot  always  develope.     And  in  proof  of  this  fluence  than 
it  may  be  hinted,  that  I  have  drawn  the  principal  linea-  ^*>«  tomper- 
ments  of  the  description  just  laid  down  from  the  case  of  a 
lady  of  about  sixty  years  of  age,  respecting  whom  I  was 
lately  consulted,  and  whose  exciting  cause  has  been,  mani- 
festly, suppressed  grief  for  the  death  of  an  only  son,  and 
separation  from  a  daughter  who  was  the  remaining  solace 
of  her  advancing  years,  in  consequence  of  her  having  mar- 
ried a  gentleman,  whose  station  is  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
globe.     Possessed  by  nature  of  a  high  and  commanding 
spirit,  and  of  a  peculiar  degree  of  energy  and  activity,  she 
effectually  succeeded,  by  a  violent  internal  struggle,  in 
subduing  the  pangs  that  at  first  suffocated  her ;    and  has 
for  several  years  talked  of  her  daughter,  and  her  daughter's 
children^  for  the  latter  has  since  become  a  mother,  without 
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Ozy.  t    emotion.     But  with  the  loss  of  fine  feeling  for  her  daughter, 

y  KMdaD-  ®^®  ^^  ^^>  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^°^^>  ^U  ^^^  feeling  upon  other 
choiia  subjects;  and  her  judgment  has  sunk  amidst  the  general 
wreck.  The  love  of  her  nearest  relations  has  turned  to 
contempt  or  hatred;  the  ardour  and  animation  of  h^ 
mind,  which  restrain  her  from  taciturnity  and  retirement, 
have  rendered  her  forward  and  invective;  rational  expos- 
tulation has  yielded  to  sudden  and  immeaning  fits  of 
violence  and  blows,  and  the  voice  of  piety  to  exclamations 
that  would  formerly  have  shocked  her  beyond  endurance. 
She,  too,  is  often  sensible  of  her  doing  wrong,  and  in 
letters  of  great  sobriety  and  excellence,  often  clomplains  of 
her  own  conduct,  and  the  burden  she  is  become  to  her 
friends ;  bnt  the  intervals  of  sanity  are  only  of  a  few  hours^ 
duration,  and,  with  all  her  calmness,  she  is  sure  to  relapse*. 
For  many  months  she  was  intrusted  in  her  own  house  to 
the  control  of  a  professional  female  attendant,  who,  with 
great  dexterity,  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  due 
degree  of  authority  over  her  without  personal  restraint; 
and,  under  the  regimen  of  perfect  quiet  and  seclusion  from 
the  world,  she  seemed  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery ;  but 
the  mischievous  fondness  of  her  nearest  relations  has  since 
removed  this  faithful  watchwoman,  and  heV  senses  have 
again  been  bartered  for  her  liberty. 
TfDdency  The  symptoms  most  afflictive  to  the  relations  of  the 
JJJ[*^2*  patient  in  this  variety  of  insanity,  are  the  tendency  to  behold 
them  with  indifference  or  even  violent  aversion,  and  to 


^^'^"''^  utter  exclamations  and  employ  language  of  the  most 
offensive  kind  to  a  serious  and  a  delicate  ear ;  and  it  is 
the  symptom  apparently  most  unaccountable  to  those  who 
have  not  studied  the  disease  with  much  attention.  I  have 
already  remarked  that,  in  insanity,  the  corporealsensibility 
is  greatly  diminished,  but  it  is  not  more  so  than  the  morsd 
sensibility;  and  as  the  moral  sensibility  disappears,  all 
moral  restraint  disappears  also :  and'  for  the  very  reason 
that  the  insane  man  has  little  feeling  of  cold  or  hunger,  he 
has  also  little  feeling  of  decency  or  reUgion.  In  the 
present  variety,  the  worst  passions  are  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment, and  the  language  most  freely  employed  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  passion  that  predominates,  and  there  being 


*  Oompan  with  the  Report  of  the  Olaigow  Aijlum  ftc  lionatke,  ISil. 
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no^king^ my  mofki  refetraiiit,  it  is  ^pfo^rc^'m  it^tjttofe't  ^^*^t• 
rabcmenoe  and  coareeneiB.     And'«s  the  fbnd  fiff'^ti^tin  y^^'^^ 
liaT«  given  way  to  the  irascible,  itMsbonid  Bteiti  to  feVit^^ ^'  ^^*^^'f  ■ '  "^^l 
eoime,  that  the  greater  the  love  or  fl-iendship  fbraierly;  th^ 
greater  the  hatred  at  present  '  '  **'^*^ 

Tkere  is  <me  consolation,  howevei*,  th^wigh  a  smaW  oni  This  me- 
that  "we  may  reap  from  this  distressing  eottte«!platioh,'and  j^dUioL 
to  which  the  friends  of  the  sufferer  shoukl  not  be  indif^  capable  of 
farent.'  -It  is  Uiat.-with  this  blunted  sensibility  df  inintf;  ^^^"fj^f 
the  patient  has  no  pain  from  a  consciousness  of  his  de-soiation. 
graded  condition.    And  it  is  singular  to  observe,  what  Thay 
also  CMitribate  to  allertate  the  distress  of  the  s^jikthi^Tn^ 
heart,  how  completely  his  iinconscioasness  prevails  ev^H 
after  a  patient*^  restoration  to  health,  so  that  tew  Vc^li 
back  upon  what  they  have  undergone  with  the  horror  ttifM 
woqM  ht  expected  ;  while  many,  even  in  the  opprehensibrt 
of  a  relapse,  contemplate  it,  and  turn  their  eye  to  tKt^ 
abode  of  'misery  where  they  wei<  lately  inmates  withdi^lb 
dreadL    ■      ■  ■.  -  '•   ' 

file  reiTRTH  variety  or  self-complacent  melatl^  ^e.  Melan- 
choly is  perhaps  less  frequent  than  any  of  the  rest  V*  but  it  pi^^"™" 
occurs  occasionally,  and  is  Often  accompanied  with  a  higf^'-  Description. 
cokmred  and  ruddy  complexion,  and  fH:her  marks  of  yL  san- 
guineous habit:  *'  Such  persons,"  says  Bmrton;  **are  nlucK 
inciiaed-  to-Iavghtet,'  are  witty  and  merry,  Cf^nt^etted  in  dis- 
eoorae^  pleasant,  if  they  be  not  for  gone,  and  tmich'^iv^n  ,. 
lo  mnsici  daiwing,'  and  to  be*  in  women  V  com  party/' 
Amftotie  givies  tbe  case  of  an  inhabitant  of  Abyd69,  who,  ..  ^ 

labmikiDg  under  this  Variety  of  the  disease,  would  sit  fbr'k 
whalo'^y  as  if  he  bad  been  Upon  a  stage,  lis^fening  to 
visiofairy  actors ;  sotnetimes  acting  himself,  ttnd  occasion^ 
ally  clipping  his  hands  and  laughing  as  overjoyed  with'  tH^ 
performance*.  Such  persons  have  not  unfrequently  tho'uglit 
theraaelvQa  called  upon  to  undertake  some  desperrrte  ad- 
venture, «nd  ar^  exquisitely  elated  with  th^  new  atnd  lofty 
character  they  are  about  to  embrace.  .  v   :    ^       \ 

These  stimulant  feelings  are  not  unfireqiiently  connected  The  elated 
with  erroneous  ideas  of  religion,  and  excite  in  the  mind  ofoften  con- 
the patient  a  belief,  that  he  is  supematurally  endowed  with  nected  with 
a  power  of  working  miracles,  or  undergoing  the  severest ^^g^"* 

. religion. 

*  Lib.  de  Reb.  mir. 
VOL,  IV.         t  .    '   .  H'  '  • 
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Striking 
case  in  ex- 
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tioD* 


Mediad 
tiMtiiient. 


mortifications  without  injury.  The  German  Psychological 
Magazine  is  full  of  examples  of  this  kind ;  and  among 
others  relates  the  case  of  a  gens-d'armes  of  Berlin,  whose 
name  was  Gragert,  of  a  harmless  and  quiet  disposition,  but 
rather  of  a  superstitious  turn  of  mind.  From  poverty, 
family  misfortunes,  and  severe  military  discipline,  he 
brought  on  a  series  of  sleepless  nights,  and  a  mental  dis- 
quietude that,  according  to  his  own  report,  nothing  could 
dissipate  but  a  perusal  of  pious  books.  In  reading  the 
Bible,  he  was  struck  with  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  so  much 
pleased  with  it  that  it  became  his  favourite  study :  and 
from  this  time  the  idea  of  miracles  so  strongly  possessed 
his  imagination,  that  he  began  to  believe  he  could  perform 
some  himself.  He  was  persuaded  more  especially  that  if 
he  were  to  plant  an  apple-tree  with  a  view  of  its  becoming 
a  cherry-tree,  such  was  his  power  that  it  would  bear  cher« 
ries.  He  was  discharged  from  the  king's  service  and 
sent  to  the  workhouse,  where  he  conducted  himself  calmly, 
orderly,  and  industriously  for  two  years,  never  doing  any 
thing  that  betrayed  insanity :  at  which  time  Dr.  Pike 
examined  him,  that  he  might  be  discharged  and  sent  to 
his  family.  He  answered  every  question  correctly,  except 
when  the  subject  concerned  miracles :  in  regard  to  which 
he  retained  his  old  notions ;  adding,  however,  at  the  same 
time,  that,  if  he  found  upon  trial  after  he  was  at  home, 
that  the  event  did  not  correspond  with  his  expectation, 
he  would  readily  relinquish  the  thought,  and  believe  he  had 
been  mistaken;  and  confessed  that  he  had  already  re- 
moved one  error  in  his  mind  in  this  way ;  for  there  was  an 
old  woman,  whom  he  had  at  one  time  considered  as  a 
witch,  but  whom  he  afterwards  discovered  upon  trial  to  be 
no  such  thing. 

Upon  the  medical  treatment  of  diseases  of  this  kind,  we 
shall  not  have  to  say  much ;  but  as  the  plan,  chiefly  advise- 
able  for  the  present  species,  is  equally  adviseable  for  the  en- 
suing, it  will  be  most  expedient  to  reserve  the  discussion 
of  it  till  the  latter  has  been  described  in  its  order. 
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SPECIES  11. 

ECPHRONIA  MANIA. 

MADNESS. 

THB    DISCREPANCY    BETWEEN    THE    PERCEPTION    AND.  THE' 
JUDGMENT  general;   GREAT    EXCITEMENT  OF  THE  MEN* 
TAL,  SOMETIMES  OF  THE  CORPOREAL  POWERS. 

This  species  appears  under  almost  infinite  varieties  of    Oen.  L 
character,  of  which,  however,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mark  ^'**^^'-''- 
the  following,  modified  for  the  most  part  by  the  predis- 
posing causes  that  we  have  already  noticed,  as  modifying 
the  preceding  species : 

a  Ferox.  Furious  and  violent  madness. 

/S  Exultans.  Gay  and  elevated  madness. 

7  Despondens.  Gloomy,  despondent  madness. 

d  Demens.  Chaotic  madness. 

The  exciting  causes,  like  the  predisposing,  are  chiefly  Exciting 
those  already  enumerated  under  melancholy  ecphronia  :  as  <^"®^ 
sudden  and  violent  mental  emotion;  bad  passions  indulged 
habitually;  false  views  of  religion,  especially  the  dread  of 
reprobation  and  eternal  punishment;  sudden  reverses  of 
fortune,  whether  from  bad  to  good,  or  from  good  to  bad  ; 
preying  anxiety,  or  lurking  discontent;  deep  protracted 
study,  unrelieved  from  week  to  week  by  an  interchange  of 
exercise  or  society,  and  breaking  in  upon  the  hours  of 
sleep ;  unkindly  child-bed ;  a  suppression  of  various  pe- 
riodical evacuations;  and  sometimes  even  a  virtuous  re- 
straint of  sexual  orgasm  in  a  vigorous  constitution,  without 
taking  purgative  or  other  means  to  reduce  the  irritative 
entony. 

Of  these  one  of   the  most  frequent  causes  is  that  of  Puerperal 
child-bed,  and  recovery  from  child-bed,  though  it  is  not  JJJ^"^^"^ 
always  easy  to  develope  the  immediate  mode  by  which  sympathy: 

h2 
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Spec.  II. 
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mania. 

but  the 
chain  of 
sympathy 
not  easy  to 
be  followed 
up. 


Proportion- 
ate influ- 
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cause:  and 
efiects  on 
different 
periods. 


Effects  on 
different 
habits  and 
ages. 


Restrained 

orgasm  a 

cause: 

strikingly 

illustrated 

from  Kem- 

nesius. 


this  change  in  the  constitution  acts  upon  the  brain;  for 
it  has  occurred  not  only  where  there  has  been  some  or- 
ganic aflfection  from  puerperal  fever,  a  sudden  cessation 
of  the  lochia,  or  a  sudden  relinquishment  of  nursing,  but 
where  the  recovery  has  been  unattended  with  a  single 
unfavourable  symptom,  and  the  mother  has  ardently 
persevered  in  the  office  of  a  nurse.  It  shows  us,  how- 
ever, very  sufficiently,  how  strong  is  the  chain  of  sym- 
pathy between  the  brain  and  many  remote  organs  of  the 
body,  and  especially  those  subservient  to  the  function  of 
generation. 

M.  Esquirol,  not  long  ago,  communicated  a  paper  to 
the  Soci6t6  de  Medecine  upon  this  important  subject, 
enriched  with  the  results  of  the  Hospital  de  la  Saltpe- 
tri^re,  for  the  years  1811,  12,  13,  and  14.  During  these 
four  years,  eleven  hundred  and  nineteen  women  were  ad- 
mitted, labouring  under  mental  derangement :  of  whom 
ninety-two  (nearly  an  eleventh  part  of  the  whole)  had 
become  deranged  after  delivery,  during  or  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  period  of  suckling.  In  the  higher 
ranks  of  society,  the  proportion  of  puerperal  maniacs  he 
calculates  to  be  not  less  than  a  seventh  of  the  whole.  Of 
the  above  92  cases,  16  occurred  from  the  first  to  the 
fourth  day  after  delivery;  21  from  the  fifth  to  the 
fifteenth;  17  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  sixtieth  day; 
19  from  the  sixtieth  to  the  twelfth  month  of  suckling: 
and  in  19  cases  it  appeared  after  voluntary  or  forced 
weaning. 

Of  the  above  92  cases,  8  were  idiotic,  35  melancholic, 
and  49  maniacal.  The  respective  ages  were  as  follows: 
22  from  20  to  25  years;  41  from  25  to 30  years;  and  12 
above  30.  Fifty-six  out  of  the  ninety-two  were  entirely 
cured,  and  thirty-eight  of  these  within  the  first  six  months. 
Fright  was  the  most  frequent  cause*. 

I  have  said  that  a  virtuously  restrained  orgasm  in  a  full 
habit,  and  where  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  reduce  the 
en  tonic  vigour,  has  occasionally  induced  mania.  There  is 
a  curious  instance  of  the  powerful  eff^ect  o(  such  a  state  re- 
lated by  Kemncsius  in  his  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 


*  Quarterly  Journal  of  Foreign  Medicine,  No.  I.  p.  98. 
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which,  though  it  did  not  terminate  in  madness,  proved    Gen.  I. 
quite  as  fatal.     In  the  year  1419,  Rossa,  nephew  to  the  ^hnmii' 
king  of  Portugal,  and  archbishop  elect  of  Lisbon,  was  mania. 
taken  seriously  ill  at  Florence.     His  physicians  told  him 
that  his  disease  proceeded  from  an  excessive  irritation  of 
the  genital  organs,  and  that  he  would  certainly  die  unless 
he  committed  fornication  or  married.     With  a  courage 
worthy  of  a  happier  issue,  he  resolved  on  death,  and  met 
it  without  breaking  his  vow  of  celibacy  *. 

The  following  instance,  however,  will  prove  that  mania  Additional 
itself  is  sometimes  a  consequence  of  the  same  firmness  of^'^^^^^^ 
mind.  A  clergyman  of  exemplary  character,  and  one  of  ownprac- 
tbe  most  distinguished  preachers  I  have  the  pleasure  of  ^*^* 
being  acquainted  ¥rith,  was  many  years  ago  very  unex- 
pectedly attacked  with  a  paroxysm  of  mania,  the  cause  of 
which  it  seemed  impossible  to  unfold.  He  recovered  in 
about  six  months,  and  returned  to  a  regular  and  puncti- 
lious discharge  of  clerical  duty.  He  is  a  man  of  exquisite 
taste,  warm  imagination,  exalted  and  highly  cultivated 
mind.  With  these  qualifications,  in  less  than  a  year  after 
his  recovery,  he  married  his  maid  servant,  and  the  world 
imagined  he  was  gone  or  going  out  of  his  senses  a  second 
time.  A  confidential  statement  of  his  situation  soon 
proved  to  myself  that  nothing  could  be  more  prudent  or 
praiseworthy,  than  the  step  he  had  thus  taken,  and  which 
had  excited  so  much  astonishment  among  his  friends. 
He  was  fully  convinced,  he  said,  though  he  had  never 
communicated  it  to  any  one,  that  the  cause  of  his  unfor- 
tunate malady  was  a  genital  irritation,  exciting  to  a  con- 
stant desire  of  matrimony,  which  he  was  not  in  a  situation 
to  comply  with,  and  which  compelled  him  to  exercise 
from  day  to  day  a  severe  restraint  upon  his  feelings.  On 
being  fully  restored  to  health,  he  found  the  same  morbid 
.  propensity  beginning  to  return.  I  felt,  said  he,  it  would 
again  drive  me  mad  if  I  did  npt  .relieve  it,  and  my  prin- 
ciples forbade  me  to  think  for  a  moment  of  relieving  it 
immorally.  To  what  respectable  family  could  I  now  offer 
myself,  haying  so  lately  been  discharged  from  private  con- 
finement ?     The  servant,  who  lived  with  me,  was  a  very 


*  Kemnes.  Concil.  Trident  Part  iiXv    De  Coelibattk  Sacerdotum. 
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Gek.  I.    excellent  young  woman :  her  disposition  was  amiable, 
Ecphronil'  ^^^  mind  well  capable  of  cultivation,  and  her  form  and 
mania.        manners  by  no  means  unpleasing:  and  hence,  after  mature 
deliberation,  I  determined  upon  marrying  her  if  she  herself 
would  venture  upon  so  perilous  a  risk.     He  married  her 
accordingly ; — has  ever  since,  for  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
enjoyed  an  almost  uninterrupted  share  of  health,  and  has 
been  more  than  ordinarily  happy  in  his  family.     Other  ex- 
amples of  a  like  kind  are  to  be  found  in  PauUini  *,  Martini  f, 
and  Vogel  % ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  copy  them.     And 
hence,  castration  has  been  often  advised,  and  submitted  to, 
and  occasionally  with  success. 
Accidental       It  irf  from  a  like  sympathy  of  action  between  the  brain 
other  kinda  ^^^  Other  parts  of  the  body,  that  we  meet  with  instances 
of  trans-      of  the  one  or  the  other  species  of  disease  before  us,  pro- 
action,        duced  occasionally,  and,  perhaps,  in  habits  of  great  sensi- 
bility, by  suppressed  irritations  of  much  smaller  moment ; 
as. cutaneous  diseases  ^,  a  suppressed  hemorrhoidal  flux  ||, 
or  an  ulcer  of  long  standing  suddenly  dried  up  ^. 
«E.  Mania      FuRious  MANIA,  Constituting  the  first  variety,  some- 
ferox.         times  makes  its  attack  very  abruptly,  and  commences  with 
TOmmOTces  ^^^  patient's  being  sensible  of  some  indescribable  move- 
suddenly,     ment  in  his  head,  which  excites  him  to  loud  and  sudden 
shrieks,  at  the  same  time  that  he  runs  up  and  down  the 
room,  and  mutters  something  to  himself  that  is  altogether 
unintelligible :  though  the  symptoms,  even  in  this  abrupt 
and  violent  attack,  admit  of  much  diversity. 
Alore  com-       More  commonly,  however,  the  disease  is  the  work  of 

^vsitself  ^™®»  ^^^  *'^  growth  is  thus  admirably  described  by  Dr. 

gmduaUy.    Monro  in  his  reply  to  Dr.  Battie.     "  High  spirits,  as  they 

Origin  as     are  generally  tenned,  are  the  first  symptoms  of  this  kind 

MonroT^^^  of  disorder.     These  excite  a  man  to  take  a  larger  quantity 

of  wine  than  usual,  and  the  person  thus  afflicted,  from 

being  abstemious,    reserved,  and   modest,   shall  become 

quite  the  contrary,  drink  freely,  talk  boldly,  obscenely. 


*  Cent.  III.  Obs.  14.  -f-  Obserrazioni,  ch.  il.  10. 

X  BeobachtuDgen,  p.  9. 

§  Act.  Nat.  Cur.  vol.  viii.  Obs.  28.    Descottes,  Joum.  de  Med.  torn.  Ixvi. 
Petit,  Oeuvres  posthuines,  torn.  iii. 

II  Sanctacrux,  De  Melancholia,  p.  29.     Lentiliun,  Misccll.  i.  p.  30. 
%  ForestuH,  lib.  x.  Obs.  24. 
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swear,  sit  up  till  midnight ;  sleep  little,  rise  suddenly  from    Osir.  I. 

bed,  go  out  a  hunting,  return  again  immediately,  set  all  j^fj^a^j^ 

his  servants  to  work,  and  employ  five  times  the  number  ferox. 

that  is  necessary.     In  short,  every  thing  he  says  or  does 

betrays  the  most  violent  agitation^  of  mind,  which  it  is  not 

in  his  own  power  to  correct.    And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  all 

this  hurry,  he  will  not  misplace  one  word,  or  give  the  least 

reason  for  any  one  to  think  he  imagines  things  to  exist 

that  really  do  not,  or  that  they  appear  to  him  different 

from  what  they  do  to  other  people.    They  who  but  seldom 

see  him  admire  his  vivacity,  are  pleased  with  his  sallies  of 

wit  and  the  sagacity  of  his  remarks ;  nay,  his  own  family 

are  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  take  proper  care  of  him, 

till  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  from  the  apparent  ruin 

of  his  health  and  fortune." 

This  picture  is  drawn  from  a  rank  of  life  something 
above  that  of  mediocrity,  but  its  general  features  of  ebul- 
lient spirits,  and  hurry  and  bustle,  and  ''  much  ado  about 
nothing,"  will  apply  to  every  rank.  Such  a  person,  says  Sir 
A.  Crichton,  in  allusion  to  the  present  description,  cannot  ProgicMivt 
be  said  as  yet  to  be  delirious,  but  that  event  soon  follows,  Vtb^p*"™- 
and  he  has  then  the  symptoms  common  to  the  disease, 
symptoms  which  only  differ  from  a  difference  in  the  train 
of  thoughts  which  are  represented  in  his  mind.  He  begins 
to  rave,  and  talk  wildly  and  incoherently;  swears  as  if  in 
the  most  violent  rage,  and  then  immediately  afterwards 
butsts  into  fits  of  laughter,  talks  obscenely,  directs  offensive 
and  contemptuous  language  against  his  relations  and  those 
around  him;  spits  at  them;  destroys  ev^  thing  that 
comes  in  his  way ;  emits  loud  and  discordant  screams,  and 
continues  this  conduct  till  he  is  quite  exhausted.  The 
state  of  rest  which  follows  is  generally  short  and  sleepless ; 
the  patient  is  obstinate;  he  will  not  speak  a  word,  and 
clenches  his  teeth  if  any  thing  be  offered  him  to  swallow ; 
or  else  cunningly  pretends  to  drink  a  little,  but  immediately 
squirts  it  out  on  the  person  who  offers  it  Instantly  he 
again  breaks  out  into  all  the  wild  and  extravagant  lan- 
guage and  actions  he  committed  before.  If  kept  in  strict 
coercion,  he  has  often  so  much  command  over  himself  as 
to  behave  mildly  and  modestly ;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
general  expression  of  his  countenance,  and  the  peculiar 
glistening  appearance  and  rapid  movement  of  his  eyesj  he 
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Oev.  I.  might  impose  on  many  of  the  by-standers,  and  make  them 
c^^  J»laDia  iu^agi^^®  ^tat  the  frenzy  was  over.  The  length  of  the 
ferox.  paroxysm  and  of  the  interval  varies  greatly  in  different  in- 
Length  of  dividuals.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  more  violent  the  fit, 
aSTnteTOl  ^^®  sooner  it  ceases  from^exhaustion ;  and  hence  sometimes 
Tariable.      it  ceases  in  a  day  or  two,  and  sometimes  runs  on  to  a  month 

or  even  more :  returning  at  the  distance  of  a  few  weeks,  or 

at  certain  periods  of  the  year  *. 

/SE.  Mania        In  the  SECOND  VARIETY  Or  ELEVATED  MADNESS,  the 

exuitaos.     passions,  and  especially  the  irascible  ones,  are  less  busy, 

thoughts      ftiid  the  imagination  is  chiefly  predominant,  and  at  work 

frequently    without  ceasing.     It  is   here  we   most  frequently  trace 

the  pursuiu  Something  of  the  ruling  pursuit  of  their  former  lives,  so 

of  former     that  the  covetous  man  is  still  conversant  about  purchasing 

lands  and  tenements,  and  amuses  himself  with  perpetually 

augmenting  his  possessions;  while  the  devotional  chahic- 

ter  is  for  ever  engaged  in  a  routine  of  prayers,  fastings, 

and  ceremonies,  visions  and  revelations,  and  fancies  him- 

Phantoms    gglf  to  be  inspired  and  hfted  into  heaven.    The  phantoms 

mrable       are  all  of  a  pleasurable  kind,  and  mostly  such  as  afford 

kind;  often  ^jj^  deluded  sufferer  a  vast  opinion  of  his  own  rank  or 

Bi   trated.  ^®"^S-     Donatus  givcs  the  case  of  a  lady  at  Mantua,  who 

conceited  she  was  married  to  a  king,  and  would  kneel  down 

and  affect  to  converse  with  him  as  if  he  were  present  with 

his  attendants;  and  if  she  found  by  chance  a  piece  of  glass 

in  the  street,  she  would  hug  it  as  a  jewel  sent  her  from  her 

royal  lord  and  husband f-     He  relates  another  case,  from 

Seneca,  of  Senecio,  a  madman  of  considerable  wealth,  who 

thought  himself  and  every  thing  about  him  great;  that  he 

bad  a  great  wife  and  great  horses,  and  could  not  endure 

little  things  of  any  kind ;  so  that  he  would  be  served  with 

great  pots  to  drink  out  of;  great  hosen,  and  great  shoes 

bigger  than  his  feet :  *'  Like  her,"  says  Burton,  **  in  Trallian, 

that  supposed  she  could  shake  all  the  world  with  her  finger, 

and  was  afraid  to  clench  her  hand  lest  she  should  cnish  the 

world  to  pieces  like  an  apple  J." 


•  The  paroxysm  is  accurately  and  powerfully  desicribed.  by  Spenser,  Fairi^ 
Queen,  b.  ii.  cant.  iv.  xv. 
-f*  De  Hist.  Med.  Mirab.  lib.  ii.  cap.  i. 
^  Anat.  of  Melandioly,  Part  i«  sect.  3. 
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Y^  even  here  the  train  of  thoughts  or  ideas,  which  oc-   Oek.  i. 
cupy  the  mind  of  the  maniac,  in  many  instances  throw  no  /gf  m^ 
h'ght  whatever  on  the  nature  or  origin  of  the  complaint;  exuitans. 
and  we  can  still  less  avail  ourselves  of  them,  than  in  various  The  illusion 
caws  of  melancholy.  ^^^ 

This  is  particularly  observable  in  the  third  variety  with  the 
or  despondent  madness;  for  though  this  modification  Ssewt^**** 
of  the  disease  may  occasionally  be  produced  by  suspicion,  ^e.  Mania 
terror,  or  a  guilty  conscience,  it  is  far  more  frequently  the  despondens. 
result  of  a  melancholic  idiosyncrasy,  or  a  debilitated  state  State  of  the 
of  the  constitution  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  in  consequence  apit^tonr 
of  which  the  sensorial  fluid  is  secreted*  perhaps  even  less  ^'f  .^®  **- 
freely,  instead  of  more  so,  than  in  a  condition  of  health:  so  "  i^!*"*^ 
that  the  patient  sinks  by  degrees  into  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility; unless  he  should   be  roused  with  false  courage, 
and  find  means  to  put  an  end  to  his  existence  before  this 
period  arrives. 

In  DEMENlriA  or  chaotic  madness,  this  state  of  sen- )E.Mani» 
serial  exhaustion  and  consequent  insensibility  is  still  more  ^^°'^'' 
obvious,  though  there  is,  perhaps,  less  constitutional  tend-    *""*^^*y* 
ency  to  the  depressing  passions.    The  judgment  is  here 
more  diseased  and  wesJcened  than  in  any  other  form,  and, 
none  of  the  kindred  faculties  assuming  a  paramount  power, 
there  is  a  general  anarchy  and  confusion  in  the  ideas  that 
flit  over  the  sensory  without  connexion  or  association  of 
any  kind.    And  hence  Pinel  has  admirably  characterized  Description 
it  as  consisting  in  a  "rapid  succession  or  uninterrupted  ^™^"**^ 
alternation  of  insulated  ideas  and  evanescent  and  uncon- 
nected emotions;  continually  repeated  acts  of  extravagance; 
complete  forgetfulness  of  every  previous  state;  diminished 
sensitMlity  to  external  impressions;  abolition  of  the  faculty 
of  judgment;  perpetual  activity  without  object  or  design, 
or  any  internal  sense  of  its  taking  place  f." 

These  maniacs  are  often  ungovernable  except  by  means  Additional 
of  coercion ;  but  they  are  more  easily  restrained,  than  those  ^*•^"•• 
who  are  in  a  state  of  frenzy.    They  are  intractable,  and 
neither  listen  to  entreaty  or  to  menaces.     Fear  of  corporal 
punishment,  howevef,  makes  them  obey.    They  willingly 


*  As  this  expression  is  quite  an  improbable  hypothesis,  it  would  be  better  to 
exchange  it  for  ^  sensorial  power  is  generated.** — £d. 
t  De  r Alienation  Mcutalc,  ch.  iii.  ilL  §  176. 
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Oev.  I.    avoid  the  lights  burying  themselves  under  the  bed-clothes, 

^K^Mank  ^**  ^J^der  the  straw  of  their  cells.    They  are  totally  regard- 

demeos.      less  of  decency  and  cleanliness,  and,  from  some  strange 

motive,  are  often  found  smearing  themselves  over  with 

their  excrement.      For  the  most  part,  they  have  little 

appetite,  and  refuse  the  food  offered  them;  yet  a  sense  of 

hunger  seems  sometimes  to  return  with  great  keenness, 

when  they  will  greedily  devour  their  feces.     Of  the  nature 

of  the  ideas  that  take  place  in  the  sensory,  and  are  ex-* 

pressed  by  an  unintelligible  muttering,  we  know  nothing 

further  than  that,  from  the  screams  and  howUngs  with 

which  their  jargon  is  accompanied,  there  can  be  no  doubt 

that  they  are  often  excited  by  painful  sensations  of  body 

or  mind. 

General  It  is  happy  for  those,  who  suffer  under  this  as  well  as 

prognoa  cs.  ^j^j^j.  ^jj^  preceding  form,  that  they  rarely  sustain  a  long 

to  the         conflict ;  the  exhaustion   of  sensorial  power  by  repeated 

fourth        paroxysms  soon  leading  to  a  total  torpitude,  and  conse- 

^^'       quently  a  death  of  the  sensorial  organ  * ;  though  there  are 

instances,  in  which  a  paroxysm  of  more  violence  than  usual 

has  produced  a  favourable  change,  and  suddenly  restored 

the  patient  to  his  senses. 

In  reference      In  gloomy  madncss,  in  which  there  is  often  a  chronic 

^^    ^         affection  of  some  of  the  abdominal  organs  co-operating 

with  a  diseased  condition  of  the  brain,  we  find  least  to 

justify  hope;  the  patients  generally  become  weakened  by 

fresh  paroxysms,  and  often  sink  into  a  state  of  idiotism. 

In  '^'^ence     The  first  variety,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  constitution 

have  not  been  seriously  broken  down  by  intemperance,  or 

the  patient  be  not  suddenly  carried  off  by  the  violence  of 

the  attack  on  its  commencement,  will  often  work  its  own 

cure  by  its  own  ardcrur;  and  will  gradually  soften  into  a 

In  reference  more  sober  state  from  simple  mental  fatigue.   While  in  the 

^^^^       milder  and  more  pleasurable  modification  of  the  second 


-I'  <' Death  of  the  sensorial  organ**  seems  by  no  means  an  eligible  expression, 
as  it  may  be  understood  to  ngnify,  that  the  brain,  in  the  case  here  described, 
dies  first,  and  the  rest  of  the  system  perishes  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  the  sensorial  organ.  In  the  examples  referred  to,  the  violence  of  the 
paroxysms  may  be  said  to  derange  the  functions  of  tlie  whole  nervous  system, 
disturb  all  the  operations  of  the  animal  economy,  and  thus  bring  on  d^xlity, 
various  forms  of  disease,  and  speedy  dissolution. — Editor. 
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variety,  in  which  the  production  of  sensorial  power  is  upon   Oen.  l 
the  whole  perhaps  less  than  in  a  condition  of  sanity  (since^  ^^S^^* 
though  the  stimulus  of  the  disease  may  tend  to  increase  it  mania. 
a  little,  the  total  privation  which  the  patient  enjoys  of  all 
the  vexations,  and  anxieties,  and  .wearing  vicissitudes  of 
real  life,  reduce  it  to  a  moderated  and  even  tenour  it  could 
not  otherwise  possess),  nothing  is  more  common  than  for 
maniacs  to  continue  to  a  very  advanced  age.    I  am  at  this 
moment  interested  in  the  case  of  a  clergyman,  who  has 
reached  his  ninety-sixth  year,  and  has  been  in  a  state  of 
quiet  insanity  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

For  the  most  part,  those  are  most  easily,  as  well  as  most  Dueaae 
rapidly  cured,  whose  insanity,  of  whatever  kind  it  be,  has  ^J^^Jhm 
been  produced  by  accidental  causes,  as  intoxication,  sudden  produosd 
transition  from  cold  to   heat,  retention  of  habitual  dis-^^'* 
charges,  or  a  revulsion  by  a  transfer  of  morbid  action  from  causes, 
other  organs.     And  hence  the  comparative  facility,  with  Hence  the 
which   a  cure  is  effected   in   insanity  after  child-birth.  ^'^ 
Whilst,  on  the  contrary,  those  are  least  likely  to  obtain  a  coxe  of 
permanent  recovery,  who  possess  an  hereditary  taint;  the^^^ 
disease  may  indeed  leave  them  for  a  time,  but,  the  predis-  j^i^^ 
position  remaining,  they  commonly  fall  victims  to  fresh  difficolt  of 
attacks  after  intervals  of  a  year  or  two,  or  even  of  a  few  when  ac 

months.  companied 

"  Mania  and  melancholy,"  says  Dr.  Grading,  writing  hereditoiy 
while  he  was  physician  to  the  workhouse  at  Waldheim,  ^^t. 
"  have  continued  half  a  year  with  some,  and  remained  ^®™;  ^^ 

uie  Hf<iaa.» 

forty  years  and  upward  with  others,  among  whom   one  yariable 
patient  only  in  this  workhouse  attained  the  age  of  eighty-  from  six 

nve    .  forty  yean, 

The  chance  of  recovery  is  considerably  greater  upon  the  or  longer. 
first,  than  upon  any  subsequent  attack,  and  especially  if  l?'»»t  attack 
the  disease  have  not  exceeded  three  months'  duration  when  carried  off, 
the  patient  is  first  put  under  medical  treatment.   If  it  have,  «i^py  ^ 

1  •      •  1  1  1  ^11  r  under  three 

at  this  time,  lasted  a  twelvemonth,  the  prospect  ot  success  months* 
is  diminished  by  half;  if  two  years,  not  above  a  fourth  »t»nding. 
part  as  many  recover;  and  if  more  than  two  years,  the  ex-  ^^^^ 
pectation  is  small,  though,  where  the  second  year  is  not  chance 
much  exceeded,  a  cure  is  by  no  means  to  be  despaired  of.  W^nd  this 


*  Vermischte  ScbriAen,  ut  supri,  &c. 
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Oek.  I.       The  treatment  of  ecphronia  has  generally  been  discussed 

E^'hronU*    ^^^^^  ^^®   ^^^    heads    of  MEDICAL    and  MORAL.       Both 

mania.        have  Undergone  a  very  great  improvement  within  the  last 
Curative      twenty  Of  thirty  years :  the  first  by  being  considerably 
twoWnds:  *iniplified ;  the  second,  by  being  more  thoroughly  studied 
medical       and  raised  to  a  higher  degree  of  importance. 
and  motaL       Nothing  can  be  more  injudicious  than  the  ordinary  rou- 

trentnicnt,     tine    of  MEDICAL    TREATMENT,  which,  till   Within    a   fcw 

Fonnerly  years,  was  equally  employed  in  almost  all  the  larger  lunatic 
too  indi«cri-  establishments  in  our  own  country  and  on  the  continent, 
especially  at  Bethlem,  the  Hospice  d'Humanite,  and  the 
Hotel  Dieu;  and  which  consisted  in  a  course  of  venesec- 
tions, emetics,  and  purgatives,  administered  in  every  case 
indiscriminately,  and  often,  indeed,  without  even  the  per- 
sonal inspection  of  the  consulting  physician  or  other  super- 
intending medical  officer;  and  if,  to  these  means  of  cure, 
we  add  the  occasional  use  of  bathing  in  various  forms  and 
various  temperatures,  we  shall  very  nearly  have  exhausted 
the  merely  medical  process  that  till  of  late  was  ordinarily 
had  recourse  to. 

Upon  the  cruel  and  disgusting  scenes  which,  from  the 
late  parliamentary  inquiry,  and  the  report  of  the  committee 
which  followed,  are  well  known  to  have  occurred  not  long 
ago  in  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  receptacle  of 
lunatics  in  this  metropolis,  it  is  now  unnecessary  to  dwell. 
But,  from  the  official  communication  of  M.  Esquirol  to  the 
French  government  concerning  the  residences  for  lunatics 
throughout  France,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  we  have  not 
transgressed  in  a  greater  degree  than  our  neighbours. 
Filth,  straw,  and  dirty  rags,  were  all  these  miserable 
beings  possessed  in  many  depots  to  mitigate  the  coldness 
of  the  air,  and  the  dampness  of  their  paved,  crammed,  and 
suffocating  cells.  And,  in  some  instances,  they  had  neither 
straw  nor  rags,  and  were  perfectly  naked,  except  from  a 
layer  of  dirt.  "  J'ai  vu,"  says  M.  Esquirol,  with  just  in- 
dignation, '^  un  malheureux  imbecile,  tout  nu  et  sans 
paille,  couch^  sur  le  pave.  Exprimant  mon  etonnement 
d'un  pareil  abandon,  le  concierge  me  repondit  que  I'ad- 
ministration  ne  lui  passait,  pour  chaque  individu,  qu'une 
botte  de  paille  tous  les  quinze  jours.  Je  fis  remarquer  sL 
cc  barbare  que  le  chien  qui  veillait  a  la  porte  des  alienes 
etoit  loge  plus  saineinent,  et  qu'il  avoit  dc  la  paille  fraiche 
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« 

et  en  abondance.    Cette  remarque  me  valut  un  sourire  de    Gen.  I. 
piti^.    Et  j'etois  dans  une  des  grandes  villes  de  France*."  E^h^iJil' 
It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  know,  that  a  more  judicious  itiania. 
and  discriminative  practice  has  in  all  these  asylums  been  J^^^* 
introduced  since  the  above  period,  and  that  it  has  been 
followed  by  an  abundant  success. 

Admitting  the  proximate  cause  of  insanity  to  be  in  a  redncent 
most  cases  an  increased  action  of  the  vessels  secreting  the  jJj^Jjf^ 
nervous  fluid,  [or  supplying  with  blood  the  organs  by  advisable. 
which  the  sensorial  power  is  produced]  venesection  and 
cathartics  and  a  general  reducent  regimen  seem  indicated 
as  an. ordinary  mean  of  relief;  and  are  unquestionably 
called  for  when  the  pulse  is  full  and  strong,  and  the  tem- 
perament is  sanguineous :  and  the  success,  which  has  so 
frequently  accompanied  this  practice,  stamps  it  with  the 
highest  sanction  it  can  receive.     But  there  is  great  reason  Venesection 
to  believe,  that  even  where  the  demand  for  blood-letting  is  fytThn^ 
unequivocal,  it  has  been  carried  to  a  mischievous  extent,  been 
and  mined  its  own  benefit.     Thns  Plater  made  a  point  of  ^^^ 
repeating  it  once  a  week,  and  sometimes  had  recourse  to  ▼agantiy: 
it  for  seventy  weeks  in  succession  f.  s^enty*" 

Much  caution,  however,  is  necessary  even  in  the  first  times. 
trial ;  for  as  a  sound  intellect  depends  apparently  upon  a  Caution 
certain  degree  of  excitement  in  the  sensorial  vessels,  and  ^^^f^ 
a  certain  quantity  of  the  fluid  secreted,  [or  intellectual  the  fint: 
power  generated]  derangement  may  take  place  also,  as  we  f»  increased 
have  already  observed,  from  diminished  instead  of  from  diminished 
increased  action,  and  diminished  instead  of  increased  se-  action  may 
cretion  or  production.    And  such  we  have  reason  to  believe  ga,^.****" 
is  the  cause  of  delirium  whenever  it  occurs  in   profuse 
hemorrhage,  and  in  typhous  fevers ;  and  it  is  obvious  that, 
in  all  such  instances,  a  reducent  plan  must  necessarily  tend 
to  augment  instead  of  to  carry  ofi*  the  disease.   And  hence.  General 
the  patient's  general  habit  and  temperament,  the  nature  of  J^^J^ 
the  exciting  cause,  the  probability  of  visceral  congestion,  ation  ante. 
the  violence  or  mildness  of  the  maniacal  symptoms,  the  ^"^}^7  ^ 
progress  they  have  made,  and  the  length  of  time  he  has 
laboured  under  them,  are  all  to  be  taken  into  consideration 


*  Des  EtablisKemens  des  Ali^hes  en  France,  et  des  moyens  d^araeliorer  le 
sort  de  oes  Infortunes.   Paris,  1819. 
•f  Observ.  Lib.  i.  p.  86. 
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Gev.  I.  before  we  can*  determine  upon  the  expediency  of  bleeding 
Ec^ao^  even  at  first.  And  if,  when  we  have  decided  upon  its  pro- 
mania,  priety,  no  benefit  be  produced  from  a  second  or  a  third 
Medical      repetition,  we  have  no  encouragement  to  proceed  further. 


Q^j^j^g^^    and  should  withhold  the  lancet  altogether. 

for  repeated      To  a  series  of  purgative  medicines  there  is  less  objection, 

^!~°5°^  provided  they  are  not  rendered  too  violent.    The  abdominal 

PunpuiTet  ^scera,  it  has  already  appeared,  form  in  many  instances 

len  ob-       an  important  link  in  the  morbid  chain  of  action,  and  are 

and  more     sometimes  the  primary  cause  of  the  disease:   and  it  is 

vatfaL        hence  of  great  moment,  that  they  should  be  effectually 

cleared  of  any  matter  that  may  irritate  or  clog  them  up. 

But,  beyond  this,  by  keeping  up  such  an  increased  action 

in  the  abdominal  region  as  the  organs  may  bear  without 

debility,  we  may  diminish  or  change  the  morbid  action  in 

the  head  by  remote  sympathy,  or  entirely  withdraw  it  by 

OocMional  a  revulsion.    A  spontaneous  diarrhoaa  has  been  known  in 

spontaneous  ^^rious  cases  to  carry  off  the  disease  as  by  a  charm :  and 

mMtthat^    the  use  of  this  class  of  medicines  is  the  more  necessary,  as 

the  bowels  of  maniacal  patients  are  apt  to  be  extremely 

costive.    If  the  black  hellebore  of  the  ancients,  which  ap« 

pears  to  have  been  a  different  plant  from  that  of  the  modem 

dispensatories,  were  ever  entitled  to  half  the  antimaniacal 

virtues  ascribed  to  it,  it  was  most  probably  upon  the  obvious 

ground  of  its  being  a  purgative  attenuant  and  deobstruent. 

Dr.  Dubuisson  has  lately  revived  the  use  of  the  modern 

black  hellebore  in  various  species  of  mental  alienation,  as 

chronic  mania,   melancholy,  and  hypochondrism :  in  all 

\         which  he  speaks  of  its  effects,  after  an  extensive  trial,  as 

highly  successful.     He  has  given  it  also  in  every  form^  as 

that  of  powder,  decoction,  watery  extract  and  tincture; 

but  prefers  the  extract  as  least  irritating'"'.     His  opinion, 

however,  is  not  supported  by  the  result  of  general  practice, 

and  appears  to  be  by  far  too  sweeping  and  indiscriminate. 

Spleissius,  nevertheless,  affirms  that  in  his  hands,  when 

given  freely,  it  proved  sedative  and  produced  sleep +. 

Little  Upon  no  other  description  of  medicines  can  we  place 

upon^any**  ^^Y  J^^tional  dependence.     Emetics,  narcotics,  and  other 


*  Des  Vesanies  ou  Maladies  Mcntalcs.    Paris,  1816. 
t  Annotat.  in  Zapat.  Mirabil.  p.  136. 
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sedatives,  and  antispasmodics,  have  been  tried  for  ages  in    Okx.i. 
every  form  and  in  every  proportion ;  sometimes  alone,  and  E^hroiril* 
sometimes  in  conjunction  with  blisters  and  the  warm  or  mania. 
cold  bath.    There  are  instances  in  which  they  have  all  ap-.^^^^. 
peared  to  produce  some  benefit,  but  the  far  greater  number  otherdug 
in  which  they  have  failed^  prevents  us, from  placing  any  ofmedi- 
reliance  upon  them.  , .  '^^ 

Of  the  narcotics,  the  chief  tliat  have  been  had  recourse  Emedcs. 
to,  are  opium^  aconite,  belladonna,  and  the  stramonium.  Blisten. 
Far  more  mischief  than  good  seems  to  have  followed  from  Naiootica. 
the  use  of  all  of  them,  with  the '  exception  of  the  fi^t,  2p!?^i. 
which,  would  probably  be  found  a  remedy  of  high  value  if 
we  could  duly  discriminate  the  proper  states  or  modifica* 
tions  of  the  disease  for  its  use.     Dr.  CuUen's  experience 
of  it  in  mania  he  admits  to  be  small,  but  he  has  correctly 
estimated  its  general  efiects  in  telling  us,  that,  in  some 
cases,  he  found  it  useful  in  moderating  the  violence  of  the 
disease,  but  that  in  others  he  found  it  manifestly  hurtful. 
A  monographist  upon  this  malady  could  not,  perhaps,  be  but  requires 
engaged  more  usefully,  than  in  turning  his  attention  to  the  ^'^j^aUve 
peculiarities  which  produce  this  difference.     On  the  con-  trial. 
tinent,  it  has  also  been  given  sometimes  alone;  but,  more 
usually,  in  conjunction  with  nitre  or  camphor,  or  both ;  but, 
in  all  these  forms,  also,  with  variable  success*. 

Upon  what  ground  St.  John's  wort  was  ever  advanced  HTpericum 
to  the  rank  of  a  powerful  sedative  I  know  not;  but,  in  this  ^T^g^ 
class,  it  at  one  time  took  the  lead  and  held  it  for  ages.     Its  but  without' 
antispasmodic  powers  were  regarded  of  so  high  a  charac-  8^'"*^ 
ter  as  equally  to  put  to  flight  hysterics,  hypochondrism, 
and  madness  of  every  kind,  and  especially  that  which  was 
formerly  described  under   the   name   of  dsemonomaniaf, 
whence,  indeed,  its  technical  name  of  hypericum  or  fuga 
deemonum,  under  which  it  was  also  celebrated.     It  occu- 
pied a  place  in  a  late  edition  of  the  pharmacopceia  of  the 
London  College,  and  was  at  one  time  noticed  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic even  by  Dr.  Cullen,  who  rejected  it  however, 
most  deservedly,  in  his  maturer  courses  of  lectures.     Its 


*  Fribourg.  Ck>lL  Soc  Med.  Hafn.  ii.  p.  176. 

t  Abrah.  M ayec,  Aichiv.  der  PractiacheD  Arzneykunde. 
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Gek.  I.    only  sensible  qualities  are  those  of  a  slight  resinous  bitter, 
^hronia'  ^^^  worth  the  trouble  of  extracting, 
mania.  Camphor  is  a  sedative  far  better  entitled  to  attention. 

J^JJ^^  and  appears  to  have  been  tried  with  more  extensive  suo 
(^^2_l^^  cess,  than  any  other  medicine  of  the  same  tribe.  It  has 
been  given  alone,  and  in  union  with  other  sedatives,  chiefly 
with  opium,  nitre,  and  the  mineral  acids,  none  of  wfadcb, 
lt»«ffteiB  however,  seem  to  have  improved  its  powers.  Berger, 
jS^i^  Fischer,  and  Herz,  speak  favourably  of  its  effects  abroad^; 
faisdaor  and,  in  our  own  country,  it  has  had  equal  commendations 
diffcMDt  g^Qjj^  physicians  of  distinguished  talents.  Dr..  Mead 
thought  highly  of  it;  Sir  Clifton  Wintringham  tells  us 
that  he  found  it,  given  to  the  amount  of  half  a  drachm  in 
the  evening,  diminish  the  frenzy,  procure  sleep,  and  pro- 
<}uce  perspiration.  Unfortunately,  however,  here,  as  in 
the  case  of  opium,  we  have^so  many  proofs  of  its  utter  in<* 
efficacy,  as  to  render  us  at  present  incapable  of  placing 
any  dependence  upon  it  in  any  quantity  or  with  any  auxi* 
liary.  Dr.  Cullen  had  a  patient  who  began  with  five 
grains  for  the  night's  dose,  and  advanced  it  gradually  to 
thirty,  without  any  benefit,  though  without  any  increase  of 
the  pulse.  At  this  time,  it  was  carried  by  accident  to 
forty  grains,  which  produced  syncope,  and  nearly  proved 
fatal.  The  patient,  however,  recovered  from  the  accidental 
symptoms,  but  unhappily  no  impression  was  made  or  the 
constitutional  disease*.  i 

Batk,  warn  The  warm  and  cold  bath  have  also  had  their  votaries^ 
andcoU.  but  no  certain  benefit  appears  to  have  been  derived .  from 
either.  The  last  may  be  useful  as  a  tonic  in  a  state  of  eoa^ 
valescence,  but  has  rarely  produced  real  benefit  during  the 
progress  of  the  disease.  Weber,  however,  thought  it  user 
ful,  and  published  several  cases  to  this  effect f.  '.^ 

Pounded  From  an  idea  that  the  disease  consists  in  an  umliie  <le«- 

to  the  head,  termination  to  the  head,  or  an  undue  excitement  of  jtba 
w™^^^  ^I  ^®®^^'^  supplying  the  organs  of  sensorial  p^wer,  Wfmdt*:^ 
otheiB.        surrounded  the  head  with  oataplasms  of  pounded  ice  ift*t|ie 


•  Mat.  Med.  vol.  il  p.  294.  '  ' 

•f  Ohserv.  Med.  Fascic.  i.  p.  26,    See  also  Act.  Med.  Berol.  Dec.  r.  toI.  tH. 
p.  61. 

I  Nachricht,  Von  dem  Kliniscben  Institut.  lu  Erlangeo.  1783.  Sro. 
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form  of  a  night-cap;  and  Daniel,  with  a  still  more  inge-    Gek.  I. 
niouB  spirit  of  adventure,  applied  cataplasms  of  the  same  ^J^^qIJ' 
kind  to  the  head,  while  the  body,  with  a  view  of  encourag-  mank. 
ing  a  revnlsion  more  effectually,  was  plunged  into  a  warm-  Medical 
bath.     The  process  will  be  found  described  in  his  Bey-  ''**^*^ 
trage  zur  medicinischen  Gelehrsamkeit,  published  in  quarto  ^H^^^^ 
at  Halle  in  1749.    And  I  mention  the  fact  as  an  act  of  the  h^ 
justice  to  the  author,  since  the  same  process  has  of  late  ^^J^*!^ 
3fear8  been  revived  in  France  and  in  our  own  country,  as  a  bodjatdui 
new  discovery.    Daniel  thought  it  highly  beneficiaJ ;  and  "™*^*^ 
l^  its  recent  revivers  it  was  at  one  time  held  up  as  a  spe-  laA^TLd 
cific:  but  whatever  success  may,  in  a  few  rare  instances,  ncoune  to 
have  attended  it,  the  practice  has  not  been  able  to  work  ^^^^^^ 
itsdf  into  public  favour;  and  a  sober  attention  to  ita- effects, «  new 
does  not  seem  to  justify  its  further  continuance.    M.  Pinel  "**^*^' 
was  at  one  time  favourable  tcTan  employment  of  jets  ofgu!|Lgeda 
cold  water  directed  upon  the  head,  while  the  body  was  im-  tpedfic; 
mersed  in  tepid  water;  but  his  successor,  M.  Esquirol,  is  tosuTOon 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  injurious;  and,  in  many  its preten- 
cases,  has  induced  disorganization  of  the  cerebrum,  and  "^"^ 
lendered  the  madness  incurable. 

After  all,  we  have  chiefly  to  depend  on  moral  treat-  Moni 
«f  BNT.    Firmness  on  the  part  of  the  attendant,  with  con- 
ciliatory  manners,  has  done  wonders;  but  a  sense  of  autho-  be  defended 
hty  must  be  maintained,  though  occasional  severity  should  ^p<"* 
be  necessary  for  this  purpose :  yet  it  will  rarely  be  needful  authority 
to  exceed  the  coercion  of  the  strait  waistcoat.    It  is  need-  ^^  <^<^- 
less  to  add,  that  the  diet  should  be  of  the  simplest  kind,  mwmm, 
that  every  thing  which  can  tend  to  produce  excitement 
should  be  prohibited,  and  that,  in  public  institutions,  the  ^°  pubUc 
patients  should  be  divided  into  proper  classes.  Amusements  api^^** 
of  every  kind  that  may  engage  the  attention  and  encou-  claiaifiGa. 
tage  exercise  in  the  open  air,  without  rousing  the  passions 
orprodnoing  fatigue,  should  be  promoted  by  every  con- 
trivance that  can  be  thought  of.    And  if  the  turn  or  pre- 
viotts  occupation  of  the  patient  point  to  any  particular  pur-  OccqM- 
suit,  and  especially  to  handicraft  trades,  and  those  that^*'^ 
employ  the  mind  without  exhausting  it,  as  that  of  sawing, 
gardoung,  book«binding,  or  watch-making,  he  should  be 
enabled  to  pursue  it  according  to  his  own  desire.    The  de- 
sire itself  is  a  favourable  symptom,  and  has  often  led  to 
the  most  beneficial  results. 

VOL.  IV.  I 
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Geit.  I.  Judicious  oonversation  and  cheering  advice  are  also  of 
^hrotda*  S**^^  importance ;  and  regular  daily  attendance  on  religious 
maniA.  services  in  the  bosom  of  a  private  family,  or  with  a  few 
Moral  patients  of  a  like  standard  in  a  public  institution,  may  be 
^'^'^^'^^  allowed,  where  the  disease  has  assumed  a  convalescent 
and  diwr.  shapCt  and  the  service  is  performed  soberly  and  dispcuasion* 
ing  eon.  ately  *.  This  will  at  first,  perhaps,  be  only  of  use  as  pro«- 
andadTke  rioting  a  habit  of  moral  order  and  quietism;  but  every 
iamTa*     good  man  will  indulge  the  hope,  that  it  may  afterwards 

iiHr"  introduce  into  the  mind  the  higher  blessing  of  spiritual 
ooTCBgioiia  peace  and  consolation.  Yet  the  attempt  must  not  be 
ienrioo,  begun  too  soon,  and  in  no  case  till  the  patient  has  acquired 
viaur  ^^^  only  ^  spirit  of  subordination  but  of  tranquillity*  Be- 
Blustnoe  be  fore  this  period,  nothing  can  be  so  absurd  as  to  attempt 
^^^«^  ^^  devotional  instruction  of  any  kind ;  for  the  subject  of  re« 
ligion  can  only  be  addressed  to  the  reason,  or  to  the  pas^ 
Before  ooo-  sions:  the  former  of  whioh  does  not  exist  in  a  state  to  be 
^h^S^  influenced,  and  the  latter  of  which,  if  they  could  be  in* 
whatever  to  fiuenced  at  all,  would  only  add  to  the  excitement*  and  in* 
be  deriv^   crease  the  disease*    The  clear  duty  of  the  priest  and  of  Ike 

from  tuoi        1       •    •        •     •      ^1  •  1    At-  •  ^    •      ,      1    • 

means.       physician  18  in  this  case  one  and  the  same:  it  is  to  bnng 

Ezplaiaed.  the  mind  home  to  the  world  around  it;  to  draw  it  down 

and  fix  it  upon  things  of  time  and  sense,  instead  of  rousing 

it  to  things  invisible  and  eternal ;  to  enable  it  to  behold 

God  in  the  materialities  of  his  works,  instead  of  urging  it 

to  a  contemplation  of  him  in  the  spiritualities  of  his  wonL 

To  instigate  to  an  abstract  and  elevated  communion  with 

his  Creator  a  madman,  who  is  incapable  of  holding  an 

intercourse  upon  ordinary  topics  with  his  fellow  creature* 

is  to  cure  a  frozen  limb  by  pouring  boiling  water  upon  ft^ 

or  to  teach  the  Optics  of  Newton  in  a  nursery. 

Adiw^agt       In  many  cases,  the  cure  mainly  depends  upon  withdraw* 

do^edfrom  ^°S  ^^  patient's  mind  as  much  as  possible  from  every 

witfadiaw-    former  scene  and  every  former  companion ;  in  setting  be* 

&^i£tad  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  world,  and  giving  an  entire  change  to  the 

from  an      current  of  his  recollections  and  ideas.    There  are  particular 

MOM  and  <^^^^'  however,  and  perhaps  particular  periods  of  the  di»* 

connexioiis.  ease,  if  we  could  accurately  hit  upon  them,  in  which  tiie 

sadden  admission  of  a  well  known  friend  or  relation,  and 


I 


*  Report  of  the  Olaagow  Asylum  foe  LuQatioi»  1820. 
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a  sudden  leoall  of  the  mind  to  its  formw  images  and  habits,   Oeit.  l 
tend  to  produce  a  most  salutary  excitement,  and  disperse  ^^S^^ 
the  maniacal  cloud  like  a  dream.    Dr,  Gooch  has  given  maniiu 
an  interesting  illustration  of  this  remark,  in  the  case  of  a  ^<'^ 
lady^  twenty-^ight  years  of  age,  of  f;ood  constitution,  but 
susceptible  mind,  who  fell  into  a  state  of  melancholy,  in  in^^oo/^ 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  a  few  months  after  a  second  and  at  par* 
child-birth,  and  at  length  became  furious,     "  She  was  ^^^ihT" 
now"  sajrs  he, ''  put  under  the  care  of  an  experienced  at*  oootnorhai 
tendant,  separated  entirely  from  her  husband,  children,  and  ^^^^o^]c^ 
fheods;  placed  in  a  neat  cottage  surrounded  by  agreeable  Interesdng 
eountry  (it  was  the  finest  season  of  the  year) ;  and  visited  jg^HViiy, 
legularly  by  her  physician.    For  several  weeks  she  mar 
nifested  no  improvement;  sometimes  she  was  occupied 
frith  one  notion,  sometimes  with  another;  but  they  weie 
ahrajrs  of  the  most  gloomy  d&cription.    At  length  it  be^ 
came  her  firm  belief,  that  she  was  to  be  executed  for  her 
crimes  in  the  most  public  and  disgraceful  way ;  every  noise 
Ae  heard  was  that  of  the  workmen  erecting  the  scaffold  ( 
CTO17  carriage,  the « officers  of  justice  assembling  at  the 
execution.    But  what  affected  her  most  deeply,  was,  that 
ber  infamy  had  occasioned  the  disgrace  and  death  of  her 
children  and  husband,  and  that  his  spirit  haunted  her.    As 
sooR  as  the  evening  closed,  she  would  station  herself  at  a 
window  at  the  back  of  the  cottage,  and  fix  her  eyes  on  a 
white  post  that  could  be  seen  through  the  duskf  this  was 
the  ghost  of  her  husband;  day  and  night  he  was  whistling 
in  her  ears.    Several  weeks  passed  in  this  way.   The  daily 
reports  varied,  but  announccail  nothing  happy.    At  length 
her  hm^and  became  impatient,  and  begged  to  have  an  in- 
terview with  her,  thinking  that  the  best  way  to  convince 
ber  he  was  not  dead  was  to  show  himself.    This  was  oI>- 
jected  tOr    He  was  told  the  general  fact»  that  patients  are 
more  Kkely  to  recover  when  completely  separated  from 
their  friends;  and  that,  if  she  saw  him,  i^e  would  say,  it 
was  not  himself,  but  his  ghost.    But  the  husband  was  ob- 
stinate, and  an  interview  was  consented  to.    When  he 
anrived  at  the  cottage,  he  was  told  that  she  had  had  a  to- 
lerable night,  was  rather  more  tranquil,  but  that  there  was 
no  abatement  of  her  gloomy  notions.    '  As  soon  as  I  en- 
tered the  drawing-ioom,  where  she  usually  spent  the  day, 

i3 
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OE*r.  I.  (I  copy  his  own  statement,  which  I  have  now  before  me, 
Eqihrank'  ^^^  which  he  wFote  down  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence,) 
manu.  *  she  ran  into  a  corrier,  hid  her  face  in  a  handkerchief,  then 
Moiml  turned  round,  looked  me  in  the  face,  one  moment  appear- 
ing delighted  at  the  thought  that  I  was  alive,  but  imme- 
diately afterwards  assuming  a  hideous  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, and  screaming  out  that  I  was  dead,  and  come  to 
haunt  her.  This  was  exactly  what  Dr. had  antici- 
pated, and  for  some  minutes  I  thought  all  was  lost.  Find- 
ing that  persuasions  and  argument  only  irritated  and  con- 
firmed her  in  her  belief,  I  desisted,  and  tried  to  draw  off 
her  attention  to  other  subjects.  It  was  some  time  since 
she  had  either  seen  me  or  her  children :  I  put  her  arm 
under  mine,  took  her  into  the  garden,  and  began  to  relate 
what  had  occurred  to  me  and  them  since  we  parted.  This 
excited  her  attention  :  she  soon  became  interested  ;  and  I 
entered  with  the  utmost  minuteness  and  circumstantiality 
into  the  affairs  of  the  nursery,  her  home,  and  her  friends. 
I  now  felt  that  I  was  gaining  ground,  and  when  I  thought 
I  had  complete  possession  of  her  mind,  I  ventured  to  ask 
her,  in  a  joking  manner,  whether  I  was  not  very  commu- 
nicative for  a  ghost.  She  laughed.  I  immediately  drew  her 
from  the  subject,  and  again  engaged  her  attention  with 
her  children  and  friends.  The  plan  succeeded  beyond  my 
hope;  I  dined,  spent  the  evening  with  her,  and  left  her  at 
night  perfectly  herself  again.'  He  went  the  next  morn- 
ing in  a  state  of  intense  anxiety  to  know  whether  his  suc- 
cess had  been  permanent;  but  her  appearance  at  the  win- 
dow with  a  cheerful  countenance  soon  relieved  his  appre- 
hensions. While  he  was  there.  Dr. came  in.   He  went 

up  stairs  without  knowing  the  effect  of  the  interview,  and 
came  down,  saying, '  It  looks  like  magic !'  With  a  view  of 
confirming  her  recovery,  she  was  ordered  to  the  sea-side 
to  bathe.  As  soon  as  the  day  of  her  departure  was  fixed, 
she  began  to  droop  again,  the  evening  before  it  she  was 
very  low,  and  on  the  morning  of  her  setting  off  was  as  bad 
as  ever.  This  state  continued  for  several  weeks,  in  spite 
of  sea-air  and  bathing,  and  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
done  before,  apparently  in  consequence  of  interviews  with 
friends,  calculated  to.  remove  the  apprehensions  by  which 
.her  mind  was  haunted.     She  has  since  then  continue^ 


w      t 
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perfectly  well,  and  has  had  another  child,  without  the    Gen.  I. 
slightest  threatening  of  her  former  malady  ♦.' "  E '*h^  ^'' 

This  was  a  bold  venture,  and  the  physician  must  be  of  mania. 
a  temper  more  than  ordinarily  sanguine  who  would  predict  Moral 
a  like  success  upon  eveiy  similar  attempt.     Yet  we  have  ^*™«"^ 
already  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  puerperal  insanity  is  ment  thua 
more  easily  recovered  from,  than  most  other  forms  of  the  ^[^jJJJjJ 
disease.  not  to  be 

rashly 
^ — - — ■ — — • copied. 

*  Med.  Trans.  voL  vi 
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GENUS  n. 

EMPATHEMA. 

UNGOVERNABLE  PASSION. 

ttiE  JUDGMEIIT  PERVERTED  OR  OVERPOWERED  Bt  THK 
FORCE  OF  SOME  PREDOMINANT  PASSION  ;  THE  FEATURES 
OF  THE  COUNTENANCE  CHANGED  FROM  THEIR  COMMON 
CHARACTER. 

Gek.  II.  The  term  ^mpathema  is  derived  from  the  Greek  «-(£-» 
5  Ac^^  ^ijA^a*  "  passio,"  •'  affection/*  whence  tfj/xa&^i,  "  ciii  insunt 
lie  term,  affectus  seu  perturbationes ;  affectu  percitus  vei  commotus.'^ 
All  the  fa.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe^  that  the  va- 
^^ii^u  "^^®  faculties  of  the  mind  are  just  as  liable  to  be  sepa^* 
liable  to  dis-  rately  diseased  as  those  of  the  body:  for,  as  the  faculty  of 
^fUi^boT*  digestion  may  be  impaired,  while  that  of  respiration  or  se-^ 
Thepafrfc  cretion  remains  in  perfect  health;  so  may  the  perception  or 
aionsof  the  the  judgment  be  injured,  while  the  memory  or  the  imagi- 
equally  lia«  nation  continues  in  its  former  activity.  It  is  the  same 
ue;and  with  the  pathetic  faculties.  These,  I  have  stated,  are  to 
mbid^what  ^^  mental  part  of  the  human  frame  what  feelings,  properly 
feeiingi  are  SO  called,  are  to  the  corporeal :  and  hence  both  may  be  ex- 
tDthe  bddj.  ^j^^j  pleasurably  or  painfully;  they  may  be  in  morbid  ex* 
xJS^  cess  or  in  morbid  diminution;  and  their  influence  may 
exceaa  or  equally  vary,  according  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  passion  or 
.  ^^'  the  sense  affected.  Each  will  therefore  furnish  a  distinct 
pieasitnbly  division  of  diseases :  the  first  constitutes  the  genus  before 
iMuiifullj[  ^^>  ^^  second  will  be  found  in  the  ensuing  order^ 
Blorind  paa-  The  present  genus>  however,  has  never  hitherto  been  pro- 
liflosconBti^  perly  arranged  or  digested.  Pinel  is  constantly  describing* 
•eotgen^  ^'^^  species  that  belong  to  it  in  his  general  remarks  and 
Thianntis  illustrative  cases>  but  allots  no  place  to  it  in  his  noso- 
mtTCTW-  ^  logical  arrangement,  with  the  exception  of  the  third  spe- 
periyar.  cies;  which,  as  I  have  already  observed,  he  has  irregularly 
g°g^  ranked  as  a  subdivision  of  mania,  under  the  name  of  roanie 
sans  delire;  although  he  admits>  that  the  judgment  and 
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perception,  and,  indeed,  all  the  reasoning  faculties  of  the  ^^^'  ^^' 
mind  are  in  most  cases  undisturbed.     In  like  manner,  Sau-  thTmal 
vages  has  incorrectly  merged    the   whole   family  into  a  jts  species 
single  species  under  the  genus  mania,  to  the  utter  con-  ^^P^^  ^^ 

fusion  of  both.  modifica- 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  Dr.  Crichton,  who  has^°*.<^^ 

11       1  1       1-  /•    1  1  niMiia;  by 

written  so  excellently  on  the  diseases  of  the  passions,  and  sauvages 
has  illustrated  his  observations  with  such  a  variety  of  ex-  ^^"^7  ?* 

flunc  S  DY 

amples,  should,  both  in  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  crichum,as 
Mental  Derangement,"  and  in  his  "  Synoptical  Table,"  |?J^^ 
either  have  assigned  no  place  to  these  diseases,  or  have  insanity. 
transferred  them,  like  Sauvages,  to  insanity,  under  his  no- 
menclature, &/iriiim;  although,  as  I  have  just  remarked,  the 
perception  and  the  judgment  (a  diseased  condition  of  which 
is  usually  appealed  to  as  constituting  pathognomonic  sym- 
ptom of  insanity)  are,  for  the  most  part,  strikingly  clear  in 
empathema,  and  often  peculiarly  acute.  This  last  faculty, 
indeed,  is  frequently  perverted  by  the  prevailing  emotion 
or  passion  of  the  hour;  as  where  a  man,  under  the  influence 
of  despair,  reasons  himself  into  the  lawfulness  and  expe- 
diency of  suicide;  but  the  argument,  though  deflected,  runs 
still  in  a  right  line;  or,  in  other  words,  consists  of  correct 
reasoning  built  on  a  perception  of  false  ideas  as  its  pre- 
mises, of  which  we  have  had  various  examples  in  the  phi- 
losophical suicides  of  Germany.  In  the  greater  number 
of  cases,  however,  the  judgment,  instead  of  being  perverted, 
is  merely  overpowered  by  the  impassioned  emotion:  there 
is  neither  false  judgment,  nor  false  perception. 

Ungovernable  passion,  or  empathema,  nevertheless,  Uagoven^' 
though  not  strictly  insanity,  is  as  much  a  mental  derange-  ^?Sagh 
ment  as  insanity  itself.  notintniityy 

^  BtiUa        . 

*♦  Ija  FuiiOR  bferis  est,**  mental  de. 

langccwnt. 

is  as  clear  a  truth  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  learning 
of  the  Roman  empire;  and  hence  the  elegant  and  fanciful  How  oon. 
mind  of  the  Greeks  added  the  term  mania  to  that  ex-  ^1^**^ 
pressive  of  any  passion  or  emotion  whatever,  when  in  aondntnd 
state  of  violence  or  misrule,  as  doximania,  erotomania,  chry-  ^*<""'"* 
somania ;  and,  in  this  sense,  mania  is  often  used  in  the 
colloquial  language  of  our  own  day.     For  poetry  or  verna- 
cular speech,  mania,  thus  employed,  is  intelligible  enough ; 
but  it  is  not  sufficiently  correct  for  medical  or  physiolo- 
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Oew/  II.  gical  purposes,  nnder  which  predominant  passion  must  ne- 
^mau        cessarily  be  distinguished  from  delirium. 
Spedes,  The  genus  empathema  has  three  species :  the  first  chs^ 

^^  ^.tiuj  '^^^"^^  '^y  ^^®  rousing  power  of  the  prevailing  passion; 
1  gunnea.  ^j^^  second,  by  its  depressing  power;  the  third,  by  sym- 
ptoms different  from  both,  and  which  will  be  explained  in 
its  order. 

1.  EMPATHEMA   ENTONICUM.         IMPASSIONED  EXCITEMENT. 

2. .   ATONICUM.  IMPASSIONED   DEPRESSION*. 

3.  .....i....^  INANE.  HARE-BRAINED  PASSION* 


SPECIES  I. 

EMPATHEMA   ENTONICUM. 
IMPASSIONED  EXCITEMENT. 

THE  PREDOMINANT  PASSIOI^  ACCOMPANIED  WITH  INCREASED 
EXCITEMENT,  ARDOUR,  AND  ACTIVITY;  EYE  QUICK  AND 
DARING;    COUNTENANCE  FLUSHED  AND  TUMID. 

Gev.  IL       I'he  varieties  are  innumerable:  the  chief  are  as  follow : 

Spkc*  I 

a  Lsetitise.  Ungovernable  joy. 

j3  PhilautiaB.  Self-love.     Self-conceit. 

7  Superbiae.  Pride. 

d  Gloriae  famis.  Ambition. 

£  Iracundiee.  Anger. 

^  Zelotypise.  Jealousy. 

The  pas-  All  these,  and,  indeed,  all  other  passions  whatever,  are 
nctstimu.  ^^  much  direct  and  indirect  stimulants  to  the  mind  as 
^"^*o  *«  provocative  foods,  or  drinks,  are  to  the  body.  Employed 
occasionally,  and  in  moderation,  both  may  be  of  use  to  us, 
and  hence  ^^d  are  given  to  us  by  nature  for  this  purpose :  but,  when 
may  be  use- urged  to  excess,  they  throw  the  system  off  its  healthy 
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bakhGe,  rouse  it  by  excitement,  or  depress  it  by  exhaus-   Onv.  II. 
tioD ;  and  weaken  the  sensorial  vessels,  by  the  wear  and  tear  ^^^^^^^ 

they  produce.  entonicum. 

As  those  we  are  now  contemplating  are  attended  with  fciormis* 
increased  action,  they  have  some  few  symptoms  in  com-  ^^^^   * 
mon,   how  widely  soever  they  may  differ  in  others;   of  seniome 
which  the  chief  are,  an  augmented  temperature  and  an  f^^°?S!?Sl 

1  11  T^  •    *  t  1  It     in  common: 

accelerated  pulse.  If  carried  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
judgment  loses  its  power,  or,  in  other  words,  the  man  has 
no  longer  any  command  over  himself,  they  betray  them- 
selves by  their  effect  on  particular  features  and  particular 
organs,  according  as  the  emotion  is  of  a  painful  or  a  plea- 
surable character,  or  as  the  pain  or  the  pleasure  predomi- 
nates in  those  cases  which  partake  of  both. 

There    are  some   organs,  hoyirever,  that  seem    to  be  Somedmci 
equally  affected  under  a  vehement  excitement  of  whatever  ^^[^^j, 
may  be  the  prevailing  passion,  as  the  brain,  the  heart,  by  sep^nte 
and  the  lungs;  for  head-ache  and  apoplexy,  palpitation  ^^  " ■^' 
and  anhelation,  are  alike  common  to  sudden  fits  of  extreme  rate  organs, 
joy,  terror,  and  rage.    The  thoracic  effects  are  indeed  the  Some  or- 
most  striking ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  praecordia  have  J^SH^a 
been  more  generally  supposed  in  all  ages  and  countries  vehement 
to  be  the  seat  of  mental  emotion  than  the  encephalon ;  ^^j^JJ^' 
and  the  state  of  the  heart  as  light  and  jumping  for  joy,  sions. 
oppressed  and  breaking  with  grief,  or  black  and  bilious  ^"*5* - 
with  hatred,  has  been  more  commonly  appealed  to,  than  ourpopular 
that  of  the  animal  spirits ;  though  the  latter  is  the  cause,  phra^>logy 
and  the  former  the  mere  effect. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  the  vulgar  character  Whence  the 
of  the  heart,  as  indicative  of  hatred  or  revenge,  'S  merely  Jj"JJJ^fj*^ 
figurative,  and  has  no  foundation  in  nature.     But  this  is  of  hatied. 
not  the  case :  for  anger,  when  long  indulged,  is  well  known 
to  affect  the  functions  of  the  liver,  and  has  often  laid  a 
foundation  for  jaundice,  and  consequently  for  a  deeper 
colour  as  well  as  other  properties  of  the  blood  that  circu- 
lates through  the  heart :  a  fact  so  well  known,  that  the 
seat  of  anger  has,  in  the  poetical  language  of  most  coun- 
tries, been  transferred  to  this  organ,  and  bilious  or  choleric 
and  irascible  are  convertible  terms  in  the  popular  lan- 
guage of  our  own  day. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  diii'erence  of  How  difl%r. 
effect  produced  by  the  sensorial  fluid  in  the  different  or- JI^^JJ^^ 
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Itt 
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Buoceed^d 
by  great 
eocporeal 


organs  of  local  aeofiation^  by  supposing  some  degree  of 
change  to  take  place  in  the  nature  of  this  fluid  by  the 
action  of  the  respective  sentient  nerves  at  their  origin  or 
extremity  *•  It  is  possible^  that  other  chaises  may  take 
place  in  the  sensorium^  from  the  influence  of  peculiar  rnenr 
tal  impressions,  and  that  certain  classes  or  ramifications 
of  nerves  may  be  more  affected  by  particular  impressions, 
than  others.  And  we  may  hence  account,  not  only  for 
the  sympathy  of  the  liver  with  the  sensorium,  when  urged 
by  anger,  but  for  that  of  other  organs,  under  other  im- 
passioned excitements ;  and  this  not  merely  whether  plea- 
surable or  painful,  but  according  to  the  peculiarity  of  the 
pleasure,  or  the  pain,  which  forms  the  source  of  incita- 
tion.  Thus,  while  anger  stimulates  the  liver,  fear  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  a  diarrhoea  and  incontinence  of  urine; 
grief  disorders  the  stomach,  and  affects  the  lachrymal 
glands ;  sudden  fright  divests  the  muscles  of  locomotion, 
aud  produces  palsy ;  while  mirth  throws  them  into  invo- 
luntary action,  and  compels  a  man  to  leap,  laugh,  and 
sing. 

This>  however,  is  to  digress;  for  our  present  business 
is  to  contemplate  the  mental,  rather  than  the  corporeal, 
effects  of  the  passions,  when  urged  to  excess,  or  intem- 
perately  protracted. 

The  instances  of  derangement,  produced  by  a  sudden 
FIT  or  IMMODERATE  FLOW  OF  JOY,  are  uumerous,  and 
not  difficult  to  account  for.  As  this  impassioned  emotion, 
when  indulged  with  a  rampant  domination  over  the  judg- 
ment, is  a  direct  stimulus  of  a  very  powerful  kind,  acting 
not  only  on  the  nerves  but  on  every  part  of  the  body,  it 
cannot  take  place  without  producing  great  sensorial  ex- 
haustion, and  consequently  cannot  be  persevered  in  with* 
out  remissions  of  languor  and  lassitude,  like  the  effects  of 
intoxication  from  strong  wine  or  spirits.  The  misfortune 
is,  that  when  the  elevating  faculties  of  the  mind^  and 


•  This  and  other  hypotheses,  founded  on  the  presomed  exiitenoB  of  a 
sorial  fluid,  may  satisfy  readers  disposed  to  be  content  or  pleased  with  coojecture; 
but,  until  the  reality  of  such  fluid  be  proved,  they  cui  only  be  regarded  as  sports 
of  the  inuigination.  It  is  fortunate,  however,  that  the  occasional  reference  made 
to  them  in  the  teit  does  not  impak  the  generally  Ysluabk  character  of  ths 
MUhof'a  matter.— £o. 
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•specially  the  imagiDation^are  once  letlooae,  by  the  <^ra-  Oek.  il 
iioii  of  this  passion,  and  both  run  wild  together^  the  men-  ^  ]£^[o.' 
lal  excitement  will  sometimes  continue  after  the  strength  nicum 
of  the  body  is  completely  prostrated.      And  when  this     ^^^^ 
strength  is  sufficiently  recruited  for  the  external  senses  ^^^ 
to  convey  once  more  to  the  perception  true  and  lively  me<itai  ex. 
impreBsions  of  the  objects  that  surround  them,  the  per-pj^^^j]^ 
ception,  whu^h  has  been  also  morbidly  affected  by  the  vio-  whence  a 
knee  of  impassioned  paroxysms,  will  not  receive  or  convey  P™^' 
them  m  a  true  state,  and  a  permanent  derangement  is  the  ance  with 
consequence.     Cardan*  gives  the  case  of  an  artisan  of  ™p«»«m 
Milan,  who  having  had  the  good  luck  to  find  an  instni-oai  objects! 
ment  that  formerly  belonged  to  Archimedes,  ran  mad  with  Exempli- 
the  fit  of  transport  into  which  he  was  hereby  thrown :  ^^ 
and  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Artaxerxes,  has  a  like  story 
of  a  soldier,  who,  having  had  the  high  honour  of  wound- 
ing Cyrus  in  batde,  became  so  overjoyed  that  he  lost 
his  wits  from  the  moment.    Boerhaavef  and  Van  Swie- 
toif  relate  cases  of  epilepsy  that  followed  from  the  same 


Occasionally  the  exhaustion  of  sensorial  power,  hereby  BThinrimt 
prodoced,  is  so  sudden  and  total,  that  the  whole  nervous  J^'^^J^ 
q^tem  seems  instantaneously  to  become  discharged  of  its  and  total  as 
contents,  Uke  a  Leyden  phial  loaded  with  electricity  when  J^j^"** 
touched  with  a  brass  rod,  and  death  takes  place  at  the 
ttoment.    There  are  various  instances  on  record,  in  which 
a  like  fate  has  followed  upon  the  injudicious  production  of 
«  pardon  to  a  culprit  just  on  ^t  point  of  his  being  turned 
tB  at  the  gallows.    Valerius  Maximus  relates  two  anec-  Ezeupli* 
dotes  of  matrons  who,  in  like  manner,  died  of  joy  on  seeing  ^^ 
dieir  sons  return  safe  from  the  battle  at  the  lake  Thrasis  i 
the  one  died  while  embracing  her  son ;  the  other  had  been 
aiisinformed,  and  was  at  that  moment  lamenting  his  death* 
The  power  of  surprise  was  added  therefore  in  this  case  to 
that  of  joy,  and  she  fell  even  before  her  arms  could  clasp 
him§.     Marcellus  Donatus,  Pechlin,  and  other  collectors 
-of  medical  curiosities,  are  full  of  incidents  of  this  kind :  Further 
and  a  case  not  very  unlike  occurred  a  few  years  since  to  »^»»»*»'*fl^ 


•  De  Si^ienti^,  Uh.  iL  f  I>«  ^^o^h.  Nerv.  lib.  ix.  cap.  12. 

X  Comment. tgnuUL  p.  144.        §  Lib.ijk  cap.  12. 
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Gev.  IL   the  present  author^  in  the  person  of  an  intimate  friend  and 
a, ^.^tL    ™^s^  exemplary  clergyman.    This  gentleman,  who  had  con- 
nicain         sented  to  be  nominated  one  of  the  executors  in  the  will  of 
Lstftwj.      j^  elderly  person  of  considerable  property  with  whom  he 
was  acquainted,  received  a  few  years  afterwards,  and  at  a 
time  when  his  own  income  was  but  limited,  the  unex- 
pected news  that  the  testator  was  dead,  and  had  left  him 
sole  executor,  together  with  the  whole  of  his  property, 
amounting  to  three  thousand  pounds  a  year  in  landed 
estates.    He  arrived  in  London  in  great  agitation ;  and,  on 
entering  his  own  door,  dropt  down  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
from  which  he  never  entirely  recovered ;  for  though  be 
regained  his  mental,  and  most  of  his  corporeal  faculties, 
his  mind  was  shaken  and  rendered  timid,  and  an  hemi- 
plegia  had  so  weakened  his  right  side  that  he  was  inca-. 
pable  of  walking  farther  than  a  few  steps. 
Thisono.       Could  this  passiou  be  employed   as  a  medicine,  and 
u^uL^if  u  ^dmii^istered  with  a  due  regard  to  time  and  measure,  from 
could  be      its  powerful  influence  on  the  whole  system,  there  can  be 
imd  em-^    ^^  doubt  that  it  might  be  made  productive  of  the  most 
ployed  as  a  beneficial  effects.    And  there  is  hence  no  reason  for  hesi- 
"^^    tation  in  admitting  many  of  the  wonderful  cures,  which, 
productive   ^^  reported   to  have  been  occasionally  operated  by  its 
of  wonder-  sudden  incursion.    Corineus  gives  the  case  of  a  tertian 
Exempli.    ^^^  ^^^  removed ;  Lory  that  of  a  stricture  of  the  pylorus 
fied.  with  incessant  vomiting  * ;  and  TreUian,  what  we  should 

less  have  expected,  a  radical  cure  of  melancholy  f. 
iS  E.  ento.       In  the  SECOND  VARIETY  wc  have  noticed  the  predomi- 
niCT^PhU-  jjj^jj^g  Qf  SELF-CONCEIT.    The  Ordinary  feeling  here  is  still 
of  a  pleasurable  kind,  but  never  amounts  to  the  paroxysms 
of  the  preceding :  its  effects  therefore  on  the  soundness  of 
the  mind  are  more  gradual,  but  in  many  instances  quite 
Descrip.     as  marked.    It  is  a  vain  ai>d  preposterous  estimation  oi 
^^'  one's  personal  powers  or  endowments,  accompanied  with 

80  immoderate  a  love  of  one's  own  self  on  this  very  account, 
as  to  make  the  possessor  blind  to  every  instance  of  supe- 
riority in  another  person,  and  hence  to  save  him  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  from  the  pain  he  would  otherwise  endure; 
for  the  self-conceited  man  is  not  easily  mollified  or  hu- 


*  Dc  Melancholia,  tomt  i.  p.  37.  i*  Lib.  xli.  p.  17* 
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miliated^  and  hence  not  easily  cared  of  the  malady.  **  A  Ocv.  li. 
wise  man,"  says  Mr.  Mason  in  his  Treatise  on  Self-Know-  ^  g^^^^^' 
ledge,  '*  has  his  foible  as  well  as  a  fool:  but  the  difference  nicumPhO- 
between  them  is,  that  the  foibles  of  the  one  are  known  to  ^^'  ' 
himself,  and  concealed  from  the  world ;  the  foibles  of  the 
other  are  known  to  the  world,  and  concealed  from  himself. 
The  wise  man  sees  those  frailties  in  himself  which  others 
cannot:  but  the  fool  is  blind  to  those  blemishes  in  his 
character  which  are  conspicuous  to  every  one  else  *.''  It 
was  imder  the  influence  of*  this  disease  that  Menecrates, 
as  we  learn  from  ^lian,  became  so  mad  as  seriously  to 
believe  himself  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  to  request  of  Philip 
of  Macedon  that  he  might  be  treated  as  a  god.  But  it  is 
not  always  that  the  man,  thus  deranged,  falls  into  such 
good  hands  as  those  of  the  Macedonian  monarch ;  for 
Philip  humorously  determining  to  make  the  madman's 
disease  work  its  own  cure,  gave  orders  immediately  that 
his  request  should  be  complied  with,  and  invited  him  to  a 
grand  entertainment,  at  which  was  a  separate  table  for  the 
new  divinity,  served  with  the  most  costly  perfumes  and  in- 
cense, but  with  nothing  else.  Menecrates  was  at  first  highly 
delighted,  and  received  the  worship  that  was  paid  to  him 
with  the  greatest  complacency,  but  growing  hungry  by 
degrees  over  the  empty  viands  that  were  offered  him, 
while  every  other  guest  was  indulged  with  substantial 
dainties,  he  at  length  keenly  felt  himself  to  be  a  man, 
and  3tole  away  from  the  court  in  his  right  senses  f. 

The  passion  of  pride  has  a  close  affinity  to  that  of  self-  yE.ento.^ 
conceit:  but  is  less  confined  to  self-endowments,  and  is  a  c*'!^. 
relative  as  the  former  is  a  personal  vanity.    The  proud  Descrip. 
man  may  indeed  have  the  same  preposterous  estimation  ^<»* 
for  some  supposed  gift  of  person,  but  the  grasp  of  the 
.passioo  does  not  terminate  here;  for  he  carries  the  same 
estimation  to  every  thing  that  in   the  remotest  degree 
appertains  to  him,  and  is  hence  as  vain  of  his  birth,  or 
{amily  connexions,  his  wealth,  his  estates,  his  country, 
his  office,  his  honour,  or  his  religion;  and  he  is  hence  ^r),^  mi^ 
open  to  more  numerous  mortifications,  and  is  in  fact  more  j«ct  tomoce 
frequently  mortified,  than  the  mere  egotist.    Examples  of  q^^^ 

Uonstban 

■  ____— —  idf-con-   » 

odt? 
*  Part  I.  Ch.  VII.  f  Lib.  xii.  cap.  61% 
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Gcv.  n.  a  deranged  mind  from  migOTemaUe  pride  are  to  be  found 
l^auJ'  ^  every  rank  of  life;  bnt  as  those  in  the  loftiest  have  the 
nicum        cup  of  intozication  most  frequently  offered  to  them,  and 
SuperUs.    j^j^  deepest  of  its  contents,  it  is  here,  among*  kings, 
tiptjiy^^  and  conrtiers,  and  prime  ministers,  and  commanders,  that 
befimnd.    we  are  to  look  for  the  most  striking  instances  of  this 
malady.     Many  a  crown  won  by  good  fortune,  and  which 
might  hare  been  preserved  by  moderation,  has  been  lost 
by  the  delirium  of  pride  and  vain-glory ;  of  which  the 
Exonidi.    history  of  Demetrius  of  Macedonia  furnishes  us  with  one 
of  the  most  meinorable  examples :  who,  in  his  disgraceful 
fall,  waB  obliged  to  abandon,  among  the  other  idols  of  his 
heart,  the  unfinished  robe  which  was  to  have  hung  over 
his  shoulders,  containing  a  magnificent  embroidery  of  the 
sun,  the  moon,  and  all  the  stars  of  heaven,  designed  to 
have  represented  him  as  the  sovereign  lord  of  the  whole. 
Pride  of         There  is,  however,'  another  kind  of  madmen,  to  adopt 
i5S^*    the  WOTds  of  Burton*,  opposite  to  these,  ''that  are  in- 
sensibly mad,  and  know  nothing  of  it ;  such  as  affeet  to 
Exempli,    contemn  all  praise  and  glory,  and  thiidc  themselves  most 
free  when  they  are  most  mad :  a  company  of  cynics,  saeh  as 
monks,  hermits,  and  anchorites,  that  contemn  the  world, 
contemn  themselves,  contemn  all  titles,  honours,  offices, 
and  yet,  in  that  contempt,  are  more  proud  than  any  man 
living.    They  are  proud  in  humility,  proud  in  that  they 
are  not  proud.    They  go  in  sheep's  russet,  ma^y  great 
men  that  might  maintain  themselves  in  cloth  of  gold,  and 
seem  to  be  dejected;  humble  by  the  outward  carriage, 
when  as  inwardly  they  are  sw<^n  full  of  pride,  ano* 
Prademkl  gancy,  and  self-conceit.    And  therefore  Seneca  adviseth 
ig^^       his  friend  Lucilius  in  his  attire  and  gesture,  his  outward 
actions  especially,  to  avoid  all  such  things  as  are  most 
notable  in  themselves;  as  a  ragged  attire,  hirsute  head, 
horrid  beard,  contempt  of  money,  coarse  lodging,  and 
whatever  leads  to  fame  that  opposite  way  t»" 
)  E.  cm*.        When  the.  passion  of  pride  is  united  with  that  of  ar« 
Okniv       ^^^^  desire  after  something  beyond  us,  and  above  us,  it 
ftmif.        constitutes  the  next  feeling,  of  ambition  :  and  hence  this 
also  is  an  inflating  emotion,  a  tympany  of  the  mind,  and 


•  Anat  of  MelndL  Part  t.  Sect  il.  ?oLL  p.  169. '  f  ^P^  ▼• 
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may  be  called  proipective  vanity,  as  pride  is  relative  Oeit.  II. 
vanity,  and  self-conceit  personal.  It  is  the  mote  dangerous  ^  £^^'J[,* 
to  the  understanding,  in  consequence  of  the  double  force  nicnm 
with  which  it  overpowers  the  judgment :  and  hence  the  ^^^ 
slave  of  inordinate  ambition  is  far  more  restless,  and  in  a  Descripdon. 
far  higher  degree  of  excitement,  than  the  slave  of  either  Why  mme 
of  the  other  two  kinds  of  vanity ;  and,  as  being  dependent  f^^^f^^ 
upon  a  greater  number  of  contingencies,  he  is'most  of  all  dentnding 
open  to  reverses  and  downfals.  thmn  either 

£xamples  are  not  necessary,  and  would  be  a  waste  of  cediDg. 
time*     Whenever  the  stimulant  ideas  or  thoughts  that  CiMes  m 
are  connected  with  any  one  of  this  train  of  passions  pass  ^^*^^*' 
over  the  mind,  the  blood,  as  is  justly  observed  by  Sir  A.  exampiei 
Crichtoa,  rushes  with  impetuosity  to  the  head,  the  sentient  ^^^'^ 
principle  is  formed  in  pretematund  quantity,  and  the  ex- 
citement is  at  laist  so  often  renewed,  and  increases  to  such 
a  degree,  as  to*  occasion  an  impetuous  and  permanent 
delirium.    But  when  the  expectations  and  high  desires,  stinmore 
which  pride  or  vanity  naturally  suggests,  are  blasted ;  ^'^^^ 
when  these  passions  are  assailed  by  poverty,  neglect,  con-  pdatment, 
tempt,  and  hatred,  and  are  unequal  to  the  contest,  they  ^^  pro> 
BOW  w^d  then  terminate  in  despondency,  or  settled  melan-  despoil 

eiuAy  *•  ency. 

^    But  if  such  be  a  frequent  effect  of  the  stirring  passions  .  £.  ento. 
of  a  pleasurable  kind ;  it  is  not  diflScult  to  conceive,  that  nicumin. 
thoee  accompanied  with  pain,  as  the  passion  of  anoer, 
ind  all  its  compounds,  suspicion,  revenge,  and  especially 
jeakMiay,  must  make  a  much  wider  inroad  upon  the  do- 
main of  a  well-ordered  mind,  and  introduce  confusion  and 
derangement.    Nor  is  the  effect  confined  to  the  head  -,  for  Moivmii. 
a  stimulus  thus  violent  affects  the  entire  system,  and,  as  cfaievouf  in 
we  have  already  observed,  has  a  peculiar  ^7™pt^^hetic  ^^^' 
influence  on  the  liver;  producing  in  many  instances  a  pleasurable 
diseased  secretion  of  bile,  and  altering  it  in  a  very  short  ^^><'°** 
period,  not  only  in  its  quantity  but  in  its  quality.    At  ^'^^^ 
ti^  same  time,  every  vessel  is  exhausted  of  its  irrita-  <^f^"^ 
bility,  and  the  whole  strength  is  so  prostrated,  as  occa- 
lioiMdly  to  lead  on  to  obstinate  faintings,  convulsions,  and  g^ 
death.    The  expressions  and  gestures  are  always  violent 


*  Of  Mental  Derangement,  BoqIc  hi.  Cli,  n. 
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Ocw.  tl.  and  offensive,  and  are  similar  to  tfiose  of  maniacal  rage ; 

I  ErentJ*   ^^^  ®y®*  ^"*®  ^^  ^"^  inflamed,  the  countenance  is  flushed, 
nicumlia-  swollen,  and  distorted,  and  the  person  is  ungovernable. 
^""^^       Such  was  the  case,  in  1392,  with  Charles  VI.  of  France ; 
who,  being  violently  incensed  against  the  Duke  of  Bre- 
tagne,  and  burning  with  a  spirit  of  malice  and  revenge, 
could  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep  for  many  days  together, 
and  at  length  became  furiously  mad  as  he  was  riding  on 
horseback,  drawing  his  sword,  and  striking  proVniscuously 
every  one  who  approached  him.    The  disease  fixed  upon 
his  intellect,  and  accompanied  him  to  his  death. 
(E. ento.        In  JEALOUSY,  as  in  ambition,  there  is  a  combination  of 
^cnmZeio.  ipj-jta^iug  passions,  and  the  combination  is  still  more  com- 
DcKriptkn.  plicated ;  for  it  is  a  compound  of  suspicion,  hatred,  eager 
desire  of  revenge,  occisisionally  intermixed  with  love.    To 
hot  climates  it  appears  to  be  endemic,  and  there  is  not 
perhaps  an  eastern  dynasty  that  does  not  offer  numerous 
examples  of  its  sanguinary  phrensy  and  diabolical  career. 
Remedial        It  is  not  often,  however,  that  any  of  th^  varieties  of  this 
'°"*'^        species  terminate  in  permanent  insanity,  although  the  case, 
of  Charles  VI.  of  France  forms  an  exception  to  the  general 
PrindpAlly  rule.    As  moral  treatment  appears  to  be  of  more  benefit  in 
S^iin..  the  preceding  genus  than  medical,  it  is  almost  the  only 
treatment  that  can  be  recommended  m  ungovernable  pas- 
sion; though  the  violence  of  the  excitement  should  un- 
questionably be  reduced  by  venesection  and  purgatives. 
After  this,  time  and  perfect  quiet  must  be  chiefly  depended 
upon:   yet  judicious  conversation,  and  more  especially  a 
judicious  choice  of  subjects,  may  accomplish  much.     A 
deaf  ear  is  generally  turned  to  the  precepts  of  the  moralist; 
but  if  attention  can  be  obtained  for  them,  Epictetus  and 
Mason's  Self-Knowledge,  Pascal's  Thoughts,  and  Lord 
Bacon's  Essays,  will  furnish  valuable  remedies ;   and  so 
also,  and  of  a  much  more  powerful  operation,  will  the  still 
better  penned  ethics  of  a  book,  which,  in  every  Christian 
country,  should  be  uppermost  in  the  mind  without  any 
and  flipe.    suggestion.    Moral  castigation,  however,  if  not  too  sudden 
^JJ2i^^    or  severe,  is  that  which  generally  works  most  effectually; 
condition  in  and  few  madmen  of  this  kind  have  been  able  to  meet  a 
**^'"^      serious   reverse  of  fortune,  or  condition  of  life,  without 
being  the  better  for  it,  if  not  destroyed  by  its  first  shock. 
Self--conceit,  which  is  a  mere  product  of  self-ignorance,  is 
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beat  removed  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  world,  and   Oew.il 
especially  with  men  of  real  talents  and  genius,  in  which  ehimSic-* 
sphere  the  man  who  labours  under  it  will  soonest  learn  his  maentonu 
own  emptiness,  &md  the  means  of  remedying  this  defect.  ^^' 
And  hence  the  advantage  of  a  public  education  over  a  pri- 
vate one;  in  which  talents  are  brought  into  a  fair  compe- 
tition with  talents,  and  every  one  learns  to  appreciate  his 
powers,  not  by  the  standard  of  his  own  vanity,  but  by  the 
stamp  of  merit  that  has  passed  the  mint. 


SPECIES  II. 
EMPATHEMA  ATONICUM. 
IMPASSIONED    DEPRESSION. 

THE  PREDOMINANT  PASSION  ACCOMPANIED  WITH  DIMI- 
NISHED EXCITEMENT,  ANXIETY,  AND  LOVE  OF  SOLITUDE: 
ETE  FIXED  AND  PENSIVE;  COUNTENANCE  PALE  AND 
FURROWED. 

The  mental  emotions,  productive  of  these  effects,  are  at  Oen.  II. 
least  as  numerous  as  those  which  harass  the  frame  by  Spec.il 
increased   excitement.     The  following  may  serve  as  ex- 
amples : 

a  Desiderii.  Ungovernable  Love. 

|?Auri  famis.  — Avarice. 

7  Anxietudinis.  _— ^_  Anxiety. 

3  Moeroris. Heart-ache.  . 

I  Desperationis. —  Pespgndency. 

As  increased  sensorial  excitement  produce  various  sym-  au  th^ 
ptoms  in  common,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  governing  ^^^.s, 

.  ,        ,  ^  «*  excite  soine 

passion  at  the  time,  there  are  also  various  symptoms  com-  corponsal 
mon  to  decreased  sensorial  excitement  under  each  of  these  ?y™ptt>w». 

J  .  1         1  /•  ^  ">  common. 

depressing  passions :    as  a  greater  or  less  degree  ot.  torpor 
in  every  irritable  part,  especially  in  the  circulating  and 

VOL.  IV.  K 
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Oew.  If.  absorbent  systems ;  whence  paleness  of  the  countenance, 

EmmjhanA  ^^Iclness  of  tlie  extremities,  a  contraction  and  shrinking  of 

atonicum.    the  skin  and  general  surface  of  the  body,  a  retardation 

and  smallness  of  the  pulse,  want  of  appetite,  deficiency  of 

muscular  force,  and  a  sense  of  languor  which  overspr^ids 

the  whole  frame. 

cum  dttf '       '^^^  ardent  desire,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of 

derii.  LONG  I N  G,  is  directed  towards  objects  of  various  kinds  that 

are  absent,  and  equally  relate  to  places  and  persons.     It  is 

a  painful  and  exhausting  emotion,  as  compounded  of  hope» 

love,  and  fear,  and  peculiarly  agitates  the  prsecordia;  and 

hence  the  striking  and  beautiful  apophthegm  of  the  wise 

ludirec-     man,  "  Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick.'*    It  is  felt 

tioDTuious!  jjy  children  at  a  distance  from  home,  and  who  are  eager  to 

raeradonin  return  to  the  embraces  of  their  parents;  by  foreigners  who 

afi  periods   have  a  strong  and  inextinguishable  love  for  their  country, 

^*        and  are  anxious  to  return  to  the  scenes  and  the  companions 

of  former  times ;  and  by  the  youthful  pair  who  have  vowed 

an  eternal  attachment,  and  are  sure  that  they  cannot  Uve 

without  each  other,  but  whose  union  is  opposed  by  bars 

produciiig    that  are  felt  to  be  insurmountable.    And  hence  the  present 

ness-       '  variety  includes  the  three  modifications  of  home-sick- 

«wntry-        NESS,  COUNTRY-SICKNESS,   and    LOVE-SICKNBSS.      The 

and  lov^     ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  "^^^^  P*^   transitory ;   the  second,  the 
Mckiie8&      heimwehr  of  the  Germans,  has  sometimes,  and  especially 
among  the  Swiss,  when  their  manners  were  simpler,  and 
their  domestic  virtues  and  feelings  much  stronger,  than 
they  seem  to  have  been  of  late  years,  produced  not  only  a 
The  last     permanent  melancholy  but  hectic  fever.     Yet  it  is  to  the 
"^^  ^    third  that  our  attention  is  chiefly  called  on  the  present 
most  severe,  occasion,  from  the  greater  frequency  of  its  occurrence,  and 
the  more  severe  and  tragic  eiSects  to  which  it  has  led, 
where  obstacles  have  arisen  in  its  progress. 
Pre^nt  We  have,  on  the  present  occasion,  nothing  whatever  to 

^e^uUv  ^^  ^^^  ^^  gross  passion  of  concupiscence,  which  is  as 
distioct       different  from  that  of  pure  and  genuine  love  as  light  from 
ooDcaSi?*  darkness.    The  man  of  lust  has  indeed  his  love,  but  it  is  a 
cenoe:        love  that  centres  in  himself,  and  seeks  alone  his  own  grati- 
fication; while  the  passion  we  are  now  speaking  of  pats 
self  completely  out  of  the  field,  and  would  voluntarily 
submit  to  every  pain,  and  sacrifice  even  life  itself,  in  pro- 
moting the  happiness  of  the  beloved  object    Yet,  €on« 
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ttitoted  as  we  are  by  nature  for  the  wisest  and  best  of  Osw.  ii. 
purposes,  a  pure  corporeal  orgasm  still  interweaves  itself  J^^^^^i^' 
with  the  sentimental  desire;  though  subordinate  to  it  in  cum  deti- 
Tirtoous  minds,  and  the  flame  is  fed  from  a  double  source.  ^'^ 
*'  Nuptial  love,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  maketh  mankind  ;  ^SSotwi 
friendly  love  perfecteth  it ;  but  wanton  love corruptcth and  wiAapure 
embaseth  it  *."  '^T^ 

What  it  is  that  first  lights  up  this  flame  is  of  no  import-  oHgin  of 
ance  to  the  present  subject     A  peculiar  cast  of  form  or  of  the  emodon 
features,  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  moulded  according  to  ^^^, 
the  finest  laws  of  symmetry,  and  productive  of  a  highf^^^ 
degree  of  external  grace  or  beauty;  or  a  figure,  or  a  man-  judgment  b 
ner,  that  to  the  eye  of  the  enamoured  beholder  gives  token  ^^gnowa^ 
of  a  mind  adorned  with  all  he  can  wish  for;  or  an  actual^*  ^liat. 
knowledge,  from   long  acquaintance,  of  the  existence  of  J^^J^^^^ 
such  internal  cultivation  and  excellence,  may  be  equally  cause  of 
causes  of  the  same  common  effect.     And  hence  this  is  of  ^***'*"*^** 
little  or  no  account;  for  the  passion  being  once  excited,  feeiLgs^re 
the  judgment  runs  a  risk  of  being  overpowered  by  its  i^  to 
warmth  and  violence;   and  the  moment  it  is  overpowered,  [a^ofthc 
the  new  train  of  ideas  that  are  let  loose  upon  the  mind  are  imagioa- 
of  a  romantic  character;  and  as  soon  as  any  obstacle  starts  obstacS 
up  as  a  barrier  in   the  vista  of  hope,  instead  of  being  gp^^ii^ 
damped  or  repressed,  they  grow  wilder  and  more  vivid,  till  morcvi- 
at  length  the  sensorial  system  is  worn  out  by  the  vehe-  sionary : 
mence  of  its  labour;  and  though  the  excitement  is  really  '^^J^J^**^ 
less  than  at  first,  because  there  is  less  vascular  vigour  for  astray  and 
its  support,  it  is  still  greater  than  ever,  compared  with  the  ^^f  ^^J[, 
weakened  state  of  the  sentient  organ. 

Yet  love-sickness  itself,  whatever  mischief  it  may  work  Though  a 
in   the    corporeal   frame  by  sleepless  nights,  a   feverish  foUowg,'u'* 
pulse,  and  loss  of  appetitef,  and  however,  from  the  exalted  rarely  leads 
state  of  the  imagination  and  the  increased  sensibility  of  ;^^''^' 
the  body,  it  may  transpose  the  reality  of  life  into  a  kind  hope  of 
of  visionary  existence,  and  so  far  produce  mental  derange-  ^^^J^j 
ment,  rarely  leads  to  direct  insanity,  so  long  as  there  is  the  object 
remotest  hope  of  the  attainment  of  its  object.     But  if  hope  '^™^"*' 


*  Basayik,  No.  x. 

t  Scfaurig.    Oyneaolog.  p.   94.     Hontius,  An  Pulsus  aliquis    amatorius 
conoed«ndus  ?     BOizer,  De  Naiuri  Amoris,  Gioas.  161 1,  4toi 
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Ozy.ll.  be  suddenly  cut  off  by  an  inexorable  refusal,  the  inter- 
a  E.  atonil  mention  of  a  more  fortunate  rival,  the  concealment  of  the 
cumdea-  object  of  adoration,  or  any  other  cause  whatever,  the  mind 
But  if  in  *^  sometimes  incapable  of  resisting  the  shock  thus  pro- 
thig  gtate  of  duced  by  the  concurrent  yet  opposite  powers  of  desire  and 

Sii*"*b«  ^®^P*'^>  ^^^  ^^  *  moment  in  which  the  judgment  is  com- 
■uddcnly  pletely  overwhelmed,  the  love-sick  maniac  calls  to  his  aid 
^2|°f'  the  demoniacal  passion  of  revenge,  and,  almost  at  hazard, 
often  foU  determines  upon  a  plan  of  murder  directed  against  his 
^^'^^^f  rival,  his  mistress,  or  himself.  The  story  of  Mr.  Hackman 
suicide  or  ^^d  Miss  Rae  will  at  once,  perhaps,  occur  to  the  recoUec- 
*^*^*^  tion  of  most  of  the  author's  readers  in  proof  of  this  asser- 
Ezempli.  ^^^^*  ^^  himself  had  some  acquaintance  with  the  former; 
fied.  and  is  convinced,  from  what  he  knew  of  him,  that  nothing 

but  a  paroxysm  of  insanity  could  have  urged  him  to  so 
horrible  an  act. 
amiiw!?'  "^^^  operation  of  the  passion  of  avarice,  when  it  has 
fiunis.  once  obtained  an  ascendancy  over  the  mind,  is  altogether  of 
Theemo.  a  different  nature  from  that  of  the  preceding  variety,  though 
rcAct*^  it  often  produces  a  wider  and  more  chronic  alienation.  It 
opposed  to  has  not  a  stirring  property  of  any  kind  belonging  it,  but 
^^^  benumbs  and  chills  every  energy  of  the  body  as  well  as  of 
j)^^^  the  soul,  like  the  stream  of  Lethe :  even  the  imagination 
tion.  is  rendered  cold  and  stagnant,  and  the  only  passions,  with 

which  it  forms  a  confederacy,  are  the  miserable  train  of 
gloomy  fear,  suspicion,  and  anxiety.  The  body  grows  thin 
in  the  midst  of  wealth,  the  Umbs  totter  though  surrounded 
by  cordials,  and  the  man  voluntarily  starves  himself  in  the 
granary  of  plenty,  not  from  a  want  of  appetite,  but  from  a 
dread  of  giving  way  to  it.  The  individual  who  is  in  such 
a  state  of  mind  must  be  estranged  upon  this  point,  how 
much  soever  he  may  be  at  home  upon  others.  Yet  these 
are  cases  that  are  daily  occurring,  and  have  been  in  all 
ages:  though  perhaps  one  of  the  most  curious  is  that 
Singular  related  by  Valerius  M aximus  of  a  miser,  who  took  ad- 
^****"^  vantage  of  a  famine  to  sell  a  mouse  for  two  hundred  pence, 
and  then  famished  himself  with  the  money  in  his  pocket*. 
And  hence  the  madness  of  the  covetous  man  has  been 
a  subject  of  sarcasm  and  ridicule  by  moralists  and  dra- 
matic writers  in  every  period,  of  which  we  have  sufficient 


*  Lib.  vix.  Cap.  vi. 
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examples  in  the  writing^s  of  Aristophaoles.  Lucian^  aqd  Oex.II. 
Mohere. 

There  is  another  mental  feeling  of  a  very  aflSictive,  and  yE.atoni- 
too  often,  like  the  last,  of  a  chronic  kind,  which  is  fre-  ^,*° 
quently  found  to  usurp  a  dominion  over  the  judgment,  and 
to  imbitter  life  with  false  and  visionary  ideas,  and  that  is, 
a  habit  of  anxiety  or  preying  care;  which  not  only 
drives  the  individual  who  possesses  it  mad,  but  runs  the 
risk  of  doing  the  same  to  sJl  who  are  about  him,  and  are 
harassed  with  his  complaints  and  discontents.  This  is  Oeodonal 
sometimes  the  effect  of  a  long  sitccession  of  misfortunes  or  ^'*^' 
vexatious  troubles ;  but  seems  in  some  persons  to  depend 
on  a  very  high  degree  of  nervous  sensibility,  united  with 
a  choleric  or  melancholic  temperament.  Their  age,  wealth, 
or  situation  in  life  is  of  no  importance,  and  though  their 
digestive  powers  are  good,  and  they  are  not  hypochon- 
driacs, they  are  always  apprehensive  and  full  of  alarm,  and 
flee  from  every  appearance  of  joy  as  they  would  from  an 
apparition,  or  even  sooner.  In  the  language  of  Burton, 
who  knew  too  well  how  to  describe  them,  "  The  old  are  I>«criptioii. 
full  of  aches  in  their  bones,  croups,  and  convulsions ;  dull 
of  hearing,  weak-sighted,  hoary,  wrinkled,  har&h,so  much 
io  that  they  cannot  know  their  own  selves  in  a  glass ;  a 
burthen  to  themselves  and  others.  If  they  be  sound,  they 
fear  diseases ;  if  sick,  weary  of  their  lives.  One  complains 
of  want,  a  second  of  servitude,  another  of  a  secret  or  in- 
ciuuble  disease,  of  some  deformity  of  body,  of  some  loss, 
danger,  death  of  friends,  shipwreck,  persecution,  impri- 
sonment, disgrace,  repulse,  contumely,  calumny,  abuse, 
injury,  contempt,  ingratitude,  unkindness,  scoffs,  scouts, 
unfortunate  marriage,  single  life,  too  many  children,  no 
children,  false  servants,  unhappy  children,  barrenness, 
banishment,  bppression,  frustrate  hopes,  ill  success; 

Cetera  de  genere  hoc,  adeo  sunt  multa,  loquaoem, 
Ddmare  Talent  Fabium. 

''  In  the  mean  time,''  continues  the  younger  Democritus, 
"thus  much  I  may  say  of  them,  that  generally  they  crucify 
the  soul  of  man,  attenuate  our  bodies,  dry  them,  wither 
them,  rivel  them  up  like  old  apples,  and  make  them  as  so 
many  anatomies*." 


*  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  Fait.  i.  Sect  ii.  Subs.  x. 
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Gen.  II.  Nothing:  can  be  more  different  than  this  constitutional 
JE  atoni-  P'"^"S»  ^"^  ^^®  pains  produced  by  heart-achb,  or  the 
cum  mono-  reality  of  severe  grief.  The  former  is  talkative  and  que- 
"^  rulous;  the  latter  is  dumb,  and  flies  from  company.    The 

wiSimieru-  sensorial  exhaustion  is  so  considerable,  that  the  mind,  with 
lou8  its  attention  upon  the  full  stretch,  has  scarcely  strength 

anxiety,      enough  to  coUect  the  train  of  ideas  on  which  alone  it  re- 
2^P"     solves  to  dwell;  and  hence  all  conversation  is  irksome,  the 
presence  of  a  friend  disquieting,  and  the  deepest  solitude 
is  anxiously  sought  for.     And  not  unfrequently  the  dis- 
charge of  nervous  power  is  so  considerable  and  sudden  as 
Sometimes  to  produce  a  general  torpor  of  the  brain;  which,  if  it  do 
apoplexy,    "^^  ^^^ppily  terminate  in  quiet  sleep,  is  the  inlet  of  apoplexy, 
and  how :    Even  in  the  former  case,  the  inirritability  of  the  nervous 
otho  oor-    ^^^^  continues  to  such  an  excess,  that  the  sufferer  has 
poreal  evils,  no  natural  evacuation  for  perhaps  several  days,  feels  no 
hunger,  cannot  be  persuaded  to  take  food,  is  incapable 
Tean  and    of  sighing,  and  sheds  no  tears.     And  hence  the  appearance 
aighsagMd  ^f  tg^rs  and  sighing  are  good  omens,  and  are  correctly  re- 
why,  garded  as  such;  since  they  show,  that  the  general  tor- 
pitude  is  giving  way  in  the  organs,  that  most  associate  with 
this  painful  emotion  of  the  mind,  to  a  slight  return  to  irri- 
tability.    As  soon  OS  the  flow  of  the  sensorial  principle  is 
a  little  increased,  the  prsDcordia  struggle  with  great  anxiety, 
and  the  heart  is  overloaded  and  feels  ready  to  break  or  burst, 
whence  the  name  of  heart-achb,  so  appropriately  applied 
Vet  some-    to  this  variety  of  suffering.  Sometimes,  also,  hysteric  flatu-* 
times  con-    lency  Oppresses  the  respiration,  and  convulsions,  and,  not 
ensue  and    unfrequently,  death  itself  ensue.    Of  this  last  effect  Erndtl 
death  itself,  has  given  numerous'  instances*.     But  if  recovery  should 
In  case  of    ^j^g  place,  it  is  usually  long:  before  the  judgment  re-as- 

recovery  the  ^.  .  .  jo 

mindisiong  sumes  its  proper  sway  in  the  mind,  and  the  temporary  de« 
before  it  rangement  altogether  ceases.  At  times,  indeed,  this  never 
balance:  returns,  and  the  pitiable  sufferer  only  lives  through  the 
and  some-  shock  to  endure  the  severer  evil  of  confirmed  insanity;  of 
Finely  ex-  ^hich  Shakspeare  has  given  us  an  admirable  copy  in  the 
empiifiad  in  character  of  King  Lear,  finely  imagined  to  be  a  result  of 

King  Lear,  gu^j  ingratitude. 

«E.  atoni-  Despair  makes  a  near  approach  to  heart-ache  in  the 
niSiiis!^  overwhelming  agony  it  produces,  and  its  pressing  desire 

*"  Relatio  de  Morbis  anno  1720  Warsavia  curatis.  Dresd.  1730. 
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of  gloom  and  solitude,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  feeling  Oek.  II. 
is  more  selfish,  and  the  mind  more  hurried  and  daring.  ^^f^^H^ 
Despair,  as  it  commonly  shows  itself,  is  utter  hopelessness  cum  despe- 
from  mortified  pride,  blasted  expectations,  or  a  sense  of '^^^'^'^ 
paw>nal  ruin;  heart-ache  is  either  hopelessness  from  a^J^^^^ 
sense  of  son^  social  bereavement,  or  relative  ruin.    Theg"frd 
gamester,  who  cares  for  no  one  but  himself,  may  rage  with  pieoeding. 
all  the  horror  of  despair;   but   the  heart-ache  belongs 
chiefly  to  the  man  of  a  warmer  and  more  generous  bosom, 
stung  to  the  quick  by  a  wound  he  least  expected,  or  borne 
down,  not  by  the  loss  of  fortune,  but  of  a  dear  friend  or 
relative^  in  whom  he  had  concentrated  all  his  hopes.    The  inustiated. 
well-known  picture  of  Beverley  is  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a 
master,  and  he  is  represented  as  maddened  by  the  thought 
of  the  deep  distress  into  which  his  last  hazard  had  plunged 
his  wife  and  family ;  but  if  his  selfish  love  of  gaming  had 
not  triumphed  over  his  relative  love  for  those  he  had  thus 
ruined,  he  would  not  have  been  involved  in  any  such  re- 
verse.    While  Beverley  was  in   despair,  it  was  his  wife 
who  was  broken-hearted. 

The  sources  of  this  most  agonizing  emotion  are  innume-  Causes  in. 
rable,  and,  from  the  total  shipwreck  of  all  hope  on  which  °*»™«'^«' 
it  is  founded,  there  is  no  passion  of  the  mind  that  drives  a 
man  so  readily  to  an  act  of  suicide.      To  live  is  horror:  Suiddea 
the  infuriated  sufferer  feels  himself  an  outcast  from  God  ^^^^ 
and  man ;  and  though  his  judgment  may  still  be  correct 
upon  other  subjects,  it  is  completely  overpowered  upon 
that  of  his  actual  distress,  and  all  he  thinks  of  and  aims 
at  is  to  withdraw  with  as  much  speed  as  possible  from  the 
present  state  of  torture,  totally  regardless  of  the  future, 
orialsely  satisfying  himself,'  by  a  perversion  of  his  judg- 
ment, that  there  is  no  crime  in  his  doing  so. 

One  of  the  severest  causes  of  despondency  is  a  con-  Guilty 
science  labouring  under  a  deep  sense  of  guilt  for  some        cMwdence, 

-.oiidmilged  crime 
Unwhipt  of  justice ; 

and  so  severe  has  the  anguish  been   in  many  cases,  that  its  effisets  in 
the  tormented  wretch,  thus  haunted  by  himself,  and  hating  coin^to  » 
the  light  of  heaven,  has  been  compelled,  as  the  less  evil  of  somnder 
the  two,  to  surrender  himself  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  ^i^j^g^^ 
and  court  the  disgrace  of  a  public  execution.    Yet  the 
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Gex.  II.  same  miserable  feeling  has  sometimes  followed  from  an  ideal 
^E*^atoni-  ^ause,  especially  in  a  mind  of  natural  timidity,  or  con- 
cum  despe-  stitutionally  predisposed  to  a  gloomy  view  of  nature  :  for 
rationw.  guch,  by  a  mere  exercise  of  their  own  meditations,  but  far 
aonwd^n  oftener  by  the  coarse  but  impassioned  oratory  of  itinerant 
from  preachers,  are  induced  to  believe  that  the  Almighty  has 

cauST^  shut  them  out  for  ever  from  the  pale  of  mercy,  and  that 
or  false  the  bottomlcss  pit  is  yawning  to  receive  them ;  and,  under 
dtedby'  ^^^  influence  of  such  an  impression,  they  too  frequently 
itinerant  work  themsclvcs  up  into  a  state  of  permanent  insanity,  or 
'^  hurry  themselves  by  their  own  hands  into  the  horrors  of  a 

fate  from  which  they  feel  assured,  that  no  repentance  nor 
power  of  religion  can  save  them. 
Common  in      In  the  midst  of  great  public  calamities,  the  passion  of 
Suntitittf*^  ungovernable  despondency  is  apt  to  become  epidemic,  and 
andpecu-'   particularly,  as  M.  Falret  has  well  observed,  where  the 
idaxin"  au  Constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  from  being  moist  and  hot, 
mospbeie.    and  consequently  relaxing  and   debilitating,  favours  its 
spread.     In  1806  the  feeling  of  desperation  was  so  com- 
mon at  Paris,   that  sixty  suicides  occurred   during  the 
months  of  June  and  July;  at  Copenhagen,  in  the  course 
of  the  same  entire  year,  three  hundred;  and  in  1793  about 
thirteen  hundred  at  Versailles  alone*.  The  sensation,  how- 
ever, whether  general  or  individual,  is  most  acute  where 
there  is  little  corporeal  exertion,  and  consequently  where 
there  is  time  to  cultivate  and  brood  over  it.    Hence  suicide 
is  frequent  in  the  distress  of  sieges,  in  the  first  alarm  of 
civil  commotions,  or  when  they  have  subsided  into  a  state 
of  calmness,  and  the  mischiefs  they  have  induced  are  well 
pondered;  but  it  seldom  takes  place  in  the  activity  of  a 
campaign,  whatever  may  be  the  fatigue,  the  privations,  or 
Fall  of  the  ^^^  Sufferings  endured.     On  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire^ 
Roman       and  throughout  the  revolution  of  France,  self-<lestniction 
Revolution  ^^®  ®^  common  at  home,  as  at  last  to  excite  but  little  at- 
of  France,   tention :  it  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  stained  the 
retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  under  Xenophon,  and,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Falret,  was  rare  in  the  French  army  during  its 
flight  from  Moscow. 
Remedial        In  all  thcse  varieties  of  empathema,  the  art  of  the  phy- 
*"**""*'*'•    sician  can  do  but  little;  and,  in  many  of  them,  nothing 

*  Falret,  de  THypochondrie  et  du  Suicide,  8to.  Paris,  1822. 
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whatever.    Yet«  where  the  heart  suffers  acutely,  and  the  Oen.  II. 
mind   ia  deeply  dejected,  sedatives    and    antispasmodic  ^^p^* ''' 
cordials  may  occasionally  be  found  useful;  and,  as  the  ab-  themaato- 
dominal  viscera  are  greatly  liable  to  be  affected,  the  ap-  °^^^ 
petite  to  fail,  the  liver  to  be  congested,  and  the  bowels  ^  ©^ch 
rendered  costive,  these  organs  must  be  watched,  and  such  ATaO:  but 
relief  be  afforded  as  they  may  stand  in  need  of.     Where  JtoUbe*^ 
aperients  are  required,  the  warm  and   bitter  resins  will  employed 
generally  answer  the  purpose  best,  alone  or  combined  with  JjjT^y, 
rhubarb.     Where  love  is  the  cause  of  disease,  and  the 
fair  patient  is  young  and  delicate,  suppressed  menstruation 
or  even  chlorosis  is   by  no  means  unfrequent,  followed 
by  hysteria  and  other  nervous  affections  that  produce  con- 
siderable trouble. 

In  all  cases  of  mental  dejection,  however,  a  kind  and  Moral 
judicious  friend  is  by  far  the  best  physician:  medicines '*'^"**' 
may  do  a  little,  change  of  scene  and  country,  of  custom 
and  manners,  a  little  also ;  but  the  soothing  of  tenderness 
and  indulgence,  and  the  voice  of  that  friendship  which 
knows  how  to  discriminate  opportunities,  and  seasonably 
to  alternate  admonition  with  consolation,  will  accomplish 
more  in  the  way  of  cure  than  all  the  rest  put  together. 
The  despondency,  produced  by  the  real  sense  of  a  guilty 
conscience,  or  the  visionary  belief  of  eternal  reprobation, 
may  derive  important  and  most  salutary  advantage  from 
religions  instruction,  when  conducted  with  a  judicious  at- 
tention to  the  exigency  of  the  case.  But  much  circum- 
spection and  adroitness  are  requisite  upon  this  point;  for 
so  rooted  is  the  feeling  to  be  extirpated,  that  no  ordinary 
means  will  suffice  for  its  eradication,  while,  if  it  be  forcibly 
snapped  off,  it  will  shoot  out  the  wider,  and  grow  ranker 
than  ever. 

The  excitement  of  an  opposite  passion,  or  train  of  feel-  Excitement 
ings,  has  sometimes  been  accompanied  with  success :  for  ^u^l^^ 
there  are  instances,  in  which  the  slave  of  imaginary  pain  "^^  "w^- 
and  misery  has  for  ever  forgotten  his  sense  of  visionary  ^enes  have 
grievances  under  the  stroke  of  poignant  and  real  affliction;  xwnetimes 
and  the  miser,  when  reduced  by  a  sudden  reverse  of  for-  wpedaUy' 
tune  to  actual  beggary,  and  thus  completely  disencumbered  under 
of  the  load  that  has  hitherto  so  much  oppressed  him,  has  vuionaiy*' 
returned  to  his  sober  senses,  and  learned  a  juster  estimate  grievuicei. 
of  worldly  possessions. 
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Obit.  n.  The  same  atiempt  has  often  been  recommended  in  diii* 
Empiu  '  appointments  under  the  passion  of  love;  and,  according  to 
theoM  aio-  the  concurrent  report  of  the  poets  of  ancient  and  modem 
'"'^  times,  many  of  whom  profess  to  be  well  yersed  in  this  kind 
of  discipline,  it  has  very  generally  been  attended  with 


in  hopdcM  success.  Where  the  emotion  has  more  of  a  corporeal  than 
a  sentimental  origin,  this  may  easily  be  conceiyed ;  and  it 
is  possible,  that  it  may  also  sometimes  have  occurred  under 
a  purer  feeling;  though,  for  the  honour  of  the  human 
heart,  I  do  not  think  this  is  much  to  be  trusted  to. 
C<mtiDmt  Where  the  choice  between  two  young  persons  of  faiif 
answeitd  character  is  reaUy  imprudent,  yet  the  affections  are  so 
^>f*^'  riyeted  as  to  bid  defiance  to  all  forcible  attempts  to  un- 
fetter them,  a  promise  of  consent  on  the  part  of  the  re* 
luctant  parent  at  the  distance  of  -a  given  period  of  time, 
as  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years,  with  an  undertaking  od 
the  part  of  the  lovers  neither  to  see  nor  correspond  with 
each  other  in  the  mean  time,  an  engagement  easily  fallen 
into,  has  answered  in  many  instances  to  which  I  have 
been  privy.  The  ardour  has  gradually  cooled  on  the  on0 
side  or  the  other;  the  judgment  has  been  more  impressed 
with  the  nature  of  the  imprudence;  or  a  more  attractive 
form  has  interposed,  and  irretrievably  settled  the  question^ 
While,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  fidelity  should  hold  on  both 
sides  to  the  end,  and  the  passion  be  heightened  instead 
of  depressed,  as  in  this  case  there  is  most  reason  to  sup* 
pose  it  would  be,  hard,  indeed,  must  be  the  heart  that 
would  extend  the  restriction  farther,  and  that  would  not 
wish  joy  to  so  deserving  a  couple. 
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SPECIES  III. 

EMPATHEMA  INANE, 
HARE-BRAINED  PASSION. 

WAYVITARD  AHO  UNMBANIMO  PASSION,  UROIKG  TO  INDIS- 
CRIMIMATB  ACTS  OF  VIOLENCE:  AIR  HURRIED  AND  TU- 
MULTUOUS; COUNTENANCE  FLUSHED  ;  EYES  GLARING  AND 
PROMINENT. 

This  is  the  manic  sans  delire  of  M.  Pinel:  a  case  of  Gem.  II* 
frequent  occurrence,  but  incorrectly  named  in  this  manner ;        ' 
since,  in  the  opinion  of  all  other  nosologists,  and  perhaps  J°^Si 
a^  other  pathological  writers,  the  character  of  delirium 
(that  is,  of  diseased  judgment,  diseased  perception,  or  both) 
is  essential  to  mania. 

M.  Pinel  ascribes  this  species  principally,  and    with  Commoo 
great  force  of  reason,  to  a  neglected  or  ill-directed  edu-  ^*'^* 
cation  upon  a  mind  naturally  perverse  or  unruly,  and  gives 
the  following  striking  example:  An  only  son  of  a  weak  gtyiung 
and  indulgent  mother  was  encouraged  in  the  gratification  exmmple. 
of  every  caprice  and  passion,  of  which  an  untutored  and 
violent  temper  was  susceptible.     The  impetuosity  of  his  - 
disposition  increased  with  his  years.    At  school  he  was 
always  embroiled  in  disputes  and  quarrels;  and  if  a  dog 
or  a  horse  offended  him  he  instantly  put  it  to  death.    This 
wayward  youth,  however,  when  unmoved  by  passions,  pos- 
sessed a  perfectly  sound  judgment.     When  he  came  of 
age,  he  proved  himself  fully  competent  to  the  management 
of  his  family  estate,  as  well  as  to  the  discharge  of  his 
relative  duties,  and  even  distinguished  himself  by  acts  of 
beneficence  and  compassion.     But  his  deep-rooted  pro- 
pensity to  quarrel  still  haunted  him,  and  wounds,  law- 
suits, and  pecuniary  compensations  were  the  general  conse- 
quence. At  last  an  act  of  notoriety  put  an  end  to  his  career 
of  violence.     Enraged  at  a  woman  who  had  used  offensive 
language  to  him,  he  tumbled  her  into  a  well.    A  public 
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Osw.  II.  prosecution  followed,  and  on  the  testimony  of  a  great 
EmpAtli^  many  witnesses,  who  deposed  as  to  his  furious  deportment, 
ma  inane,     he  was  Condemned  to  perpetual  confinement  at  the  lunatic 

asylum  of  Bic^tre. 
^"!!mLl  ^^  ^^^  commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  when 
the  mob  broke  open  the  doors  of  the  prisons  and  the 
lunatic  hospitals,  to  liberate  all  whom  they  thought  un- 
justly confined  and  under  restraint,  a  patient  labouring 
under  the  present  species  in  the  Bicdtre  asylum  pleaded 
his  own  cause  so  rationally  and  pathetically,  and  so  art- 
fully accused  the  governor  of  the  asylum  of  cruelty,  that 
the  armed  rabble  commanded  him  to  be  instantly  liberated, 
and  scarcely  suffered  the  governor  to  escape  with  impunity. 
The  patient,  thus  restored  to  freedom,  was  led  about  in 
triumph  amidst  the  reiterated  shouts  of  *'  Vive  la  Repub- 
lique !"  l^e  sight  of  so  many  armed  men,  their  loud  and 
confused  noise  and  tumultuous  conduct,  soon  roused  the 
visionary  hero  to  a  fresh  paroxysm  of  fury.  He  seized, 
with  a  vigorous  grasp,  the  sabre  of  his  next  neighbour, 
brandished  it  about  with  great  violence,  and  wounded  his 
liberators  indiscriminately.  Fortunately  he  was  soon  mas- 
tered ;  when  the  savage  mob  thought  proper  to  lead  him 
back  to  his  cell,  and  with  shamp  and  reluctance  acknow- 
ledged their  own  ignorance  and  misconduct. 
Remedal  The  mode  of  treatment  may  be  collected  from  the  pre- 
P"**"^      ceding  pages. 
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GENUS   III. 

ALUSIA. 

ILLUSION.    HALLUCINATION. 

THB  JUDGMENT  PERVERTED  OR  OVERPOWERED  BY  THE 
FORCE  OP  THE  IMAGINATION;  THB  SPIRITS  PERMANENTLY 
ELEVATED  OR  DEPRESSED;  THE  FEELINGS  OF  THE  MIND 
DEPICTED  IN  THE  COUNTENANCE. 

Alusia  is  here  derived  from  the  Greek  Axutng,  ''aberra-  Oxv.ilL 
tio/*  from  dx6«,  "errabundfi.  mente  afficior," — ^'inquietus  25?^ 
aberro:**  whence  the  Latin  term  allucinatio  or  hallucinatio.  £^ 
According  to  the  rule  which  renders  the  Greek  u  by  the 
Latin  y^  the  name  of  this  genus  ought  rather  perhaps  to  be 
alysis;  but  as  the  Latins  have  themselves  retain^  the  u 
in  allifcinatio,  it  is  here  suffered  to  continue  in  alusia, 
making  a  similar  exception  to  that  already  observed  in 
hies.    The  Greek  term  is  preferred  to  the  Latin,  as  the 
name  of  the  genus,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity.     Sauvages,  Synoojmi. 
and  after  him  Sagar,  have  employed  hallucinatio  as  the 
name  of  an  order;  Darwin  and  Crichton  as  that  of  a  genus, 
and,  consequently,  running  pturallel  with  the  genus  before  * 

us.  Wherever  the  genus  exists,  hypochondrias  or  hypho- 
condriasis  is  usually  placed  under  it.  It  is  so  by  Sauvages, 
Sagar,  and  Crichton;  and  it  occupies  the  same  place  in 
Linneus,  who  has  merely  adopted  the  term  ioiaginarii 
instead  of  hallucinationes. 

Alusia  embraces  the  two  following  species : 

1.  ALUSIA  ELATIO.  SENTIMENTALISM. 

MENTAL  EXTRAVAGANCE. 

2.   HYPOCHONDRIAS.      HYPOCHONDRISM. 

LOW  SPIRITS. 
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SPECIES  I. 

ALUSIA  ELATIO. 

SENTIMESTALISM.     MENTAL  EXTRA  VA- 

GAXCE. 

ROMANTIC  IDEAS  OF  REAL  LIFE;  ARDENT  AND  EXALTED 
fancy;  PLEASURABLE  FEEUNOS;  FREQUENT  FUL8E; 
GREAT  activity;  EYE  KEEN  AND  UGHTED  UP;  COUN- 
TENANCE CONFIDENT  AND  ANIMATED. 

Om.IIT.  The  meiit  or  demerit  of  this  species,  named  from  the 
^"^  ^'  rhetoricians  elatio,  and  with  them  importing  "efevated, 
2^^qJ^^^  exalted,  magnificent  style  or  imagery/'  most,  I  fear,  mainly 
ndpatho.  rest  with  the  author  himself.  It  is,  however,  strictfy 
^^*  derived  from  nature,  and  is  intended  to  fill  up  what  haB 

An^egf  to  hitherto  been  left  as  a  vacant  niche  by  the  nosologists. 
*^'*"       Alusia,  or  hallucination,  like  ecphronia  or  insanity,  cook- 
prises  a  list  of  affections  that  are  characterized  by  two  op- 
posite states  of  nervous  action,  entonic  and  atonic^ or,  in  the 
language  of  Dr.  CuUen,  excitement  and  collapse;  elatio  is 
intended  to  include  the  former  of  these,  as  hypochondriaa, 
Rdfttkm  9£  the  ensuing  species,  is  the  latter.    They  stand  in  the  same 
Jjjy^^j^*  relation  to  each  other  as  elevated  and  dejected  madness  or 
Srcntuing.  melancholy.     Both  are  united  with  a  peculiar  modification 
of  the  diiX^sti vc  function,  hut  possessing  opposite  bearings ; 
l>oing  in  the  former  strikin^zly  active  and  energetic,  and  in 
tho  Utter  strikingly  sluggish  and  languid.    Hence,  under 
tho  tirst  spc^ios,  the  patient  is  able  to  endure  enormous 
ftiHtinp),  And  to  support  life  upon  the  acantiest  and  least 
niitriiivo  dioi,  cither  of  which  would  be  destructive  under 
I  ho  wooond, 

Thi?*  species  embraces  the  following  varieties:-^ 

A  llcmics.  Chivalrj*.    Romantic  gallantry. 

c^  I'^'rtcctrtAA.  Omck-brainod  wit, 

y  l'.c«fi^fic«i.  V^aIso  inspiration. 

A  Fanatics.  Fanaticism. 
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The  age  of  the  first  of  these  varieties,  that  of  chivalry  Oen.iii. 
or  ROMANTIC  GALLANTRY,  has  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  ^^^^^' 
departed.     It  may  be  regarded  as  a  generous  and  high-  heroics, 
spirited  flight  of  the  imagination,  that  gives  a  visionary  Deserip. 
colouring  to  the  external  world,  and  combines,  without  a 
due  degree  of  discrimination,  ideas  of  iact  with  those  of 
fancy.     Like  many  of  the  varieties  ofempathema  or  un- 
governable passion,  it  may  lead  to  or  be  combined  with 
ecphronia  or  insanity. 

I  have  sometimes  had  to  attend  patients  who,  having  Sentimental 
spent  the  greater  part  of  their  days  and  nights  over  the  Jl^^^toes 
most  captivating  novels  of  the  present  day,  had  acquired  make  an 
so  much  of  this  falsity  of  perception  as  to  startle  their  JJ^JJ***^ 
friends  around  them,  and  to  give  evident  proof,  that  they  niugtiated. 
were  of  a  mind  occasionally  deranged,  though,  when  the 
attention  could  once  be  seriously  engaged,  capable  of  being 
brought  down  to  the  soberness  of  external  objects  and  real 
life.     These  have  commonly  been  ladies  unmarried  or 
without  a  family,  about  the  middle  or  a  little  beyond  the 
mi<{Hle  of  life,  of  a  nervous  temperament,  fine  taste  and 
fancy,  but  whose  education  had  been  directed  to  subjects 
of  superficial  or  external  ornament,  rather  than  of  intrinsic 
excellence.    Their  manner  has  been  peculiarly  courteous, 
their  conversation  sprightly  and  figurative,  and  their  hand 
ready  to  aid  the  distressed.  But  it  has  been  obvious,  that  in 
ill  they  were  saying  or  doing  they  had  some  ideal  character 
in  their  minds,  whose  supposed  air,  and  language,  and  man- 
ners, they  were  copying;  and  the  distressed  were  always 
most  sure  of  relief,  and  of  a  relief  often  beyond  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  whose  story  was  combined  with  some  perilous 
adventure,  or  sentimental  catastrophe. 

In  former  times,  however,  when  the  wild  and  daring  But  far 
spirit  of  romance  formed  the  subject  of  popular  study,  and  ^^^^ 

character- 
The  spinsters,  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun,  istic  in 

And  the  free  maids  that  wove  their  threads  with  booet}  fonner 

Were  wont  to  chant  it,  **™«- 

this  bewildering  triumph  of  the  imagination  over  the  judg- 
ment was  far  more  common,  and  carried  to  a  much  higher 
pitch.    The  high-toned  and  marvellous  stories  of  La  Morte  r^n% 
d'Arthur,  Guy  of  Warwick,  Amadis  of  Gaul,  The  Seven  go**c  or 
Champions  of  Christendome,  and  the  Mirror  of  Knight- 
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Oew.III.  hood;  the  splendid  and  agitating  alternations  of  magicians, 
a  A^  d^aUo   enchanted  castles,  dragons,  and  giants,  redoubtable  codit 
hcroica.    '   batants,  impiisoned  damsels,  melting  minstrelsy,  tilts  and 
tournaments,  and  all  the  magnificent  imagery  of  the  same 
kind  that  so  peculiarly  distinguished  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
became  a  very  frequent  source  of  permanent  hallucination. 
CerTantesin  The  historian  of  Don  Quixote  adhered  strictly  to  the  tenour 
his  picture  Qf  jjjg  times  in  representing  the  library  of  this  most  re- 
Quixote      nowned  knight  as  filled  with  romances  of  this  description, 
th*%ediiur  *"^  himsclf  as  being  permanently  crazed  by  an  unin- 
ofthe         terrupted  perusal  of  them.    And  that  the  same  morbid 
*"^®*'        effect  was  not  confined  to  Spain,  and  was,  indeed,  common 
and  hence    to  our  own  country,  we  know  from  the  severe  but  just  in- 
tive'ar*^    vectives  of  Ascham  against  this  class  of  writings,  and  his 
Ascham.     complaints  of  the  disordered  turn  they  had  given  to  tl)e 
Proved  fur-  public  mind ;  and  still  more  from  the  necessity  Shakspeare 
the'iea^g  felt  himself  under  in  making  all  his  maniacal  characters, 
juitly  allou  whether  really  or  but  pretendedly  so,  deeply  versed  in  the 
ofShak^^  prose  or  poetical  romances  of  the  day,  and  throwing  forth 
ipeare*8      fragments  of  exquisite  force  or  beauty  in  the  midst  of  their 
wildest  and  most  discordant  ravings :  Lear,  Edgar,  and  the 
heart-broken  Ophelia  are  in  this  respect  alike  gifted,  and 
show  to  what  sources  their  reading  had  been  directed. 
Without  an  attention  to  these  casual  glances,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  sentiment,  and  its 
force  or  feeling  is  lost  upon  us,  as  in  the  following  burst  of 
Ophelia,  which  consists  of  a  string  of  quotations,  or  allusions 
to  picturesque  customs : 

**"  Vou  must  aing  Doitn  a^down  an  you  call  him  adown-a,    O,  how  the  wbed 
becomes  it !     It  is  the  fiilae  steward  that  stole  his  master*s  daughter.*' 

We  have  not  space  for  the  explanation,  but  it  may  be  found 

in  the  commentators,  or  in  the  interesting  and  elaborate 

history  of  "  Shakspeare 's  Times,"  by  my  early  and  valued 

friend  Dr.  Prake. 

/sA.elatio       The  SECOND  VARIETY  of  the  present  species,  that  of 

^^'*****^      CRACK-BRAINED  WIT,  is  dcHved  rather  from  the  peculiar 

temperament  of  the  individual,  than  from  any  particular 

habit  or  train  of  reading;  for,  in  general,  few  persons  have 

given  themselves  less  time  to  read,  study,  or  even  think, 

f^^crip-      than  those  who  are  possessed  by  it.    It  is  characterized  by 

high  spirits,  a  sportive  and  rampant  imagination,  and  a 
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flow  of  facetious  ebullient  wit  incapable  of  restraining  it-  Gek.  hi. 
self.     It  is  hence  often  poured  forth  on  most  improper  ^^^^^ 
occasions,  and  hesitates  not  to  sacrifice  a  friend  ^t  the  facetosa. 
shrine  of  a  jest. 

There  are  some  persons,  who  possess  by  nature  so  per-  Exempli. 
petual  a  tide  of  excitement,  that  their  high  spirits  seem 
seldom  or  never  to  ebb,  and  so  irresistible  a  propensity  to 
this  kind  of  verbal  merriment  that  no  change  of  circum- 
stances can  deprive  them  of  it.  Sir  Thomas  More,  who 
perhaps  overflowed  with  this  disposition  in  a  very  high 
degree,  is  well  known  to  have  been  facetious  on  his  own 
scaffold. 

It  is  not  always  however,  nor,  as  we  have  just  observed,  Rody  wh 
even  for  the  most  part,  that  the  man  of  ready  wit  is,  like  "<»'  "«=^ 
Sir  Thomas  More,  a  man  of  ready  judgment,  or  sound  nectedwith 
learning.     The  apprehension,  necessary  to  constitute  the  *u^J^^  ^. 
one,  is  widely  difierent  from  that  necessary  to  constitute  the  often 
other,  as  we  had  occasion  to  remark  under  a  former  genus :  JjJ^'^*'  * 
and  hence  vivacious  sallies,  taunts,  and  repartees  not  only  it: 
may  co-exist  with  a  deranged  condition  of  mind,  but  are  andhenoc 
firequently  a  result  of  it.     And  on  this  account  the  court  ^He^ 
jester  of  former  times,  whose  office  succeeded  to  that  of  »nged 
minstrel,  was  commonly  denominated  the  king's  fool,  as  "^"^ 
uttering  from  the  unbridled  liberty  of  speech  that  was  al-  count ^thT" 
lowed  him,  humorous  flashes  of  rebuke,  which  no  man  in  his  ^urt  wit  or 
sober  senses  would  have  ventured  upon ;  and  which  seemed,  iJ^nated 
to  adopt  the  language  of  Jaques,  who  was  himself  not  fooL 
unjustly  accused  of  wearing  the  same  livery,  to  show  that 

in  his  brain. 
Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit 
After  a  Toyage,  he  hath  strange  pbures  crammed 
With  observation,  the  which  he  vents 
In  mangled  forms. 

The  THIRD   VARIETY,   or   ECSTATIC    ILLUSION,  is  alsO  y A. Elatio 

a  pleasurable  hallucination ;  and  consists  in  a  sense  of  false  «***^*<*. 
inspiration,  or  a  visionary  boast  of  some  preternatural  en- 
dowment, in  the  course  of  which  the  judgment  is  so  farDescrip- 
perverted  as  to  mistake  the  energetic  notions  of  the  ima-^*®°* 
gination  for  realities ;  so  that  the  victim  of  the  delusion 
believes  in  apparitions,  affects  an   intercourse  with    the 
world   of  spirits,  or  lays  claim  to  a   power  of  working 
miracles. 

VOL.   IV.  L 
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Gek.iiL  This  morbid  afflatus  has  often  been  aped  by  cunning 
^If  Eiado  'n^postors  to  serve  their  own  interests  with  the  multitude : 
ecstatica.  and  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  conceiving,  that  it  is  in 
Has  often  many  cases  a  real  and  serious  hallucination,  when  we  reflect 
by  cun^ng  ^^  ^^^  ^^se  with  which  such  impostors  themselves  are  car 
impostors,  pable  of  deluding  the  populace  and  working  the9i  up  into 
false  ecstasies,  and  especially  of  inveigling  them  into  a 
How  pro-  hearty  behef  of  their  own  miraculous  powera.  When  the 
other  per-  passions  of  men  are  once  set  afloat,  and  the  subject  pre- 
wns.  sented  to  them  is  full  of  the  marvellous  and  the  terrible, 

they  are  too  apt  to  confound  the  false  with  the  real,  and 
are  prepared  to  proceed  to  whatever  extremities  the  ma- 
lllustratcd.  gician  may  choose  to  lead  them.     We  are  told  by  Lucian 
that  when  Archelaus,  a  celebrated  Greek  actor,  performed 
the  part  of  Andromeda  in  the  tragedy  of  Euripides,  several 
of  the  spectators  were  seized  with  a  delirium ;  some,  at 
the  time  of  performance,  others,  a  day  or  two  afterwards; 
during  which  they  did  nothing  but  decl^m  in  a  theatrical 
manner,  and  piteously  lament  the  fate  of  the  persecuted 
princess.     Burton,  therefore,  has  some  reason  for  remark- 
ing, that  what  the  impostors  before  us,  or  the  brain-sick 
enthusiasts  whom  they  imitate,  once  broach  and  set  oil 
foot,  "  be  it  never  so  absurd,  false,  and  prodigious,  the 
common  people  will  follow  and  believe.     It  will  rua  like 
murrain  in  cattle,  scab  in  sheep.     Nulla  scabies  ^uper- 
stitione  scabior ;  as  he  that  is  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  bites 
others,  and  all  in  the  end  become  mad.     Either  out  of 
affection  of  novelty,  simplicity,  blind  zeal,  hope  and  fear, 
the  giddy-headed  multitude  will  embrace  it,  and  without 
farther  examination  approve  it*." 
Tempera-        The  genuine  enthusiast  is  always  possessed  of  a  warm 
habit  u«u-    invagination,  and  generally  of  a  nervous  temperament,  and 
aUy  neces-   delicate  frame ;  and  a  long  series  of  elevated  abstraction  on 
mo^uoe  it.   ^^l^gious  Subjects,  combined  with  protracted  fasting,  has 
ordinarily  been  the  harbinger  of  the  fancied  afflatus.  Such 
was  the  discipline  by  which  the  lovely,  and  blooming,  and 
Exempli,     sincerely  devout  Saint  Teresa  was  prepared  for  ecstasies 
Terc»r*"*^  and  visions,  and  led  to  impose  upon  herself  and  all  that 
beheld  her;  and  seriously  to  believe,  in  the  fervour  of  her 
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mind,  that  her  body  was  lifted  from  the  earth  :  and  that  Gek.  ill. 
she  heard  the  voice  of  God,  saw  our  Lord  with  St.  Peter  ^f  ^'iJ^J^ 
and  SL  Paul  standing  on  her  left  hand;  by  the  first  of  ecsutica. 
whom  the  cross,  which  was  at  the  end  of  her  beads,  was 
miraculously  transformed  into  four  large  gems,  incom- 
parably more  precious  than  diamonds ;  with  many  other 
marvellous  revelations,  which  we  cannot  find  room  to  detail. 
Though  it  should  be  noticed,  that  devils  appeared  to  her  as 
well  as  blessed  spirits,  whom  she  always  kept  at  a  distance 
by  sprinkling  holy  water;  and  that  she  was  an  eye-witness 
to  the  joyful  escape  from  the  flame  of  purgatory  of  the  puri- 
fied souls  of  father  Peter  of  Alcantara,  father  Ivi^ez,  and 
a  Carmelite  firiar  *. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  produce  other  examples,  though  Cure  dif. 
many  might  be  brought  from  our  own  times*    A  cure  is  ^^^' 
extremely  difficult  to  be  obtained ;  and  I  am  afraid  that 
even  Mr.  Locke's  admirable  ^chapter  on  Enthusiasm  would- 
be  read  to  no  purpose.     In  one  instance,  the  enthusiast  Hs^bec^ 
seems  to  liave  been  brought  home  to  himself  by  a  pleasant  strmtagem. 
and  ingenious  stratagem  of  hie-  superintendant  at  Venice. 
This  visionary  had  conceited  himself  to  be  Elias,  and, 
like  the  prophet,  had  determined  upon  fasting  forty  days. 
The  keeper,  fearful  that  he  would  never  hold  out,  and  Example. 
that  he  should  lose  his  patient,  dressed  up  a  man  an  the 
ittire  of  an  angel,  who  was  introduced  to  him  in  no  or- 
dinary manner,  and  informed  him,  that  he  was  commis- 
sioned from  Heaven  to  bring  him  food.    The  supposititious 
Elias  took  it,  was  afterwards  allowed  to  find  out  the  trick, 
and  thas^at  the  same  time,  found  out  bieown  impo&ition 
upon  himself. 

From  the  influence  which  we  have  seen  sach  enthu- ^  A.  £Uti« 
naets,  ot  even  pretended  enthusiasts,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing upon  the  mind  of  the  multitude,  when  roused  by 
Ihe  solemnity  and  awfulness  of  the  revelations  that  are 
mppoeed  to  be  disclosed  to  them,  we  can  easily  see  how 
FANArTicisM,  constituting  the  fourth  varibty  of  the 
present  species,  may  obtain  an  ascendancy,  and  eves  rage 
with  aH  the  ramifying  power  of  an  epidemic :  consisting  of  Deacriptk 
leligious  flights  of  the  imagination,  predominant  over  the 
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Oek.  III.  natural  feelings  as  well  as  the  judgment,  excited  by  the 
J  A^^^^  calls  or  doctrines  of  those  who  affect  to  be  preteraaturally 
fanatics,      gifted,  OF  who  possess  an  equal  influence  over  the  mind  by 
the  high  sanction  of  priesthood,  profound  learning,  or  any 
other  respected  authority :  and  often  urging  to  a  voluntary 
and  inappropriate  submission  to  severe  privations,  mor- 
tifications, and  tortures ;  or  to.  the  torture  and  massacre  of 
those  who  profess  different  creeds. 
Chiefly  a         Examples,  as  in  the  last  variety,  may  be  found  in  every 
^^^  ^  age  and  religion,  but  chiefly  in  times  of  gross  ignorance 
and  barba-  and  barbarism ;  where  the  general  mind  has  been  too  little 
•5SithOT**  informed  to  distinguish  between  truth  and  sophistry,  and 
falsehood     the  passions  have  been  undisciplined  to  restraint.     It  is 
dpkgm!!*"  hence  of  no  importance  what  religion  or  superstition  is  to 
pealed  to,    be  inculcatcd ;  for  those  that  are  true,  and  those  that  are 

po^oBin  ^*'*®»  ^^^^  '^^'^  equally  laid  hold  of  by  enthusiasts  and 
produdDg    impostors  to  produce  the  same  end,  and  effect  the  same 
the  d&cu    triumph  by  means  and  machinery  that  could  only  be  fur- 
nished from  the  infernal  regions.     Hence  the  blood  and 
Prophets  of  raving  of  the  prophets  of  Baal ;  the  Curetes  or  Phrygian 
®^        '  priests,  and  the  delirious  votaries  of  the  Indian  Juggernaut; 
^2^^     the  cruel  and  senseless  penances  and  punishments  su- 
indianJug.  Stained  in  many  of  the  convents  and  nunneries  of  Lamism, 
geroaut.      and  Still  more  so  in   those  of  many  catholic  coantrieHj 
Lamism.     Hence  the  terrible  sufferings  of  the  Waldenses,  the  furiet 
rfSTTai.  ^^  ^**  Bartholomew's  day,  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  and  the 
denies.        dark  and  doleful  cells,  the  whips,  and  wires,  and  pinces, 
St.  Bartho-  and  pullies,  and  all  the  infernal  paraphernalia  of  the  In- 
^*^^'*      quisition.     Hence,  in  ancient  times,  the  matrons  f>f  Canaan 
Inquisition.  ^^^  ^^  Carthage  were  instigated  to  throw  their  own  chil- 
Philip  IL    ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  flames,  and  sacrifice  them  to  the  gloomy  deity 
of  Spain,     whose  anger  it  was  held  necessary  to  appease;  and  hence 
in  more  modem  days,  Philip  II.  of  Spain  was  goaded  tb 
impeach  a  son,  of  whom  he  was  little  worthy,  before  the 
Chamber  of  Inquisitors,  to  bespeak  their  condemnation  of 
him,  and  to  take  eff^tual  care  that  he  should.be  poisoned; 
as  soon  as  his  sentence  had  been  pronounced, 
obtained         The  cufe  of  these  diseases  belongs  rather  to  colleges 
^!!^  iL  ^^  general  instruction,  than  of  medicine.     Individual  cases 
stniction     of  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism  have  existed,  and  will  pro- 
and  a  diffu-  bably  continue  to  exist,  in  all  ages  ;  but  when  the  general 
senuine       mind  is  well  informed,  and  the  social  feeUngs  and  virtues 

knowledge. 
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are  duly  estimated  and  widely  cultivated,  the  wild-fire  Spec.  i. 
will  bum  in  vain,  and  meet  with  little  or  no  fuel  to  support  j^^^ 

its  rage.  fanatica. 


SPECIES  II. 
ALUSIA  HYPOCHONDRIAS. 

HYPOCHONDRISM:    LOW  SPIRITS. 

gloomy  id£as  of  real  life;  dejected  spirits  ;  anxiety  ; 
dyspepsy;  languid  pulse  ;  indisposition  to  activity  ; 

EYE  oblique   and   SCOWLING;    COUNTENANCE  SAD   AND 
SULLEN. 

The  term  hypochondrias  is  taken  from  the  ana-  Oek.IIL 
(omical    compound   hypochondria,   to   which  region  thcg^pj^^' 
disease  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  altogether  confined,  tion  of  the 
Hypochondrias  is  here  used  instead  of  hypochondriasis,  J^*f*^ 
the  common  name,  because,  as  already  observed  on  various 
occasions,  iasis  as  a  termination  is  U  mi  ted,  nearly  with  this 
nngle  exception,  to  denote  in  the  medical  vocabulary  a 
peculiar  filmily  of  cutaneous  diseases,  as  pityriasis,  psoriasis, 
ichthyiasis,  and  many  others.    The  author  has  felt  the  less 
difficulty  in  proposing  this  change,  as  hypochondriasis  is 
of  comparatively  modem  invention,  and  is  not  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Greek  or  Latin  writers ;  by  whom  the  complaint  • 

is  usually  alludtd  to  or  described  as  a  species  of  melan- 
choly, or  rather  as  a  disease  of  the  melancholic  tem- 
perament. 

It  constitutes  the  third  sort  or  species  of  this  malady  How  ex. 
described  by  Galen,  and  which  he  regards  as  connected  qJJ^j,,^^ 
with  a  peculiar  state  of  the  stomach ;  though,  from  its  his  contro. 
mental  symptoms,  he  does  not  incline  to  contemplate  it  I?^  ^^ 
as  Diocles,  a  contemporary  physician  of  reputation,  had 
done  in  his  Book  on  Gastric  Affections,  as  a  simple  dis- 
ease of  this  organ.     The  controversy  has  been  in  different  The  codcto- 
times  continu^  to  our  own  day ;  and  it  does  not  seem  to  I^^^^, 
be  even   yet  universally  settled  whether  hypochondrias 
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OBK.nL  ghould  be  regarded  as  a  mental  or  a  dyspeptic  tn&lady. 
Almw  '  ^'  £squirol,  and  M.  de  Villermay  *,  contemplate  it  in  tbe 
hyi>o<ibii-  latter  light;  M.  Georgetf  and  M.  Falret,  though  a  pupil 
jj^  of  M.  Esquirol^  refer  it  in  every  instance  to  the  brain  as 

ranged  by    its  primary  seat ;{:.     In  Pinel'the  disease  seems  to  be  in- 
PincL         eluded  under  alienation  mentale,  and  its  different  varied- 
ties  to  be  distributed,  though  without  particular  remark, 
amidst  the  five  species  into  which  he  has  divided  that 
genus. 
Cloiere.         The  present  species  bears  so  near  a  resemblance  to 
to  tome       several  of  the  varieties  of  genuine  melancholy  as  to  be 
varieties  of  often  distinguishable  from  them  with  great  difficulty ;  and 
221i^oly;  the  more  so  as  it  is  no  uncommon  thii^  for  hypochondrias 
and  may     to  terminate  in  melancholy,  or  for  melanoholy  to  be  com*' 
fy^^c     bined  with  hypochondrias  ^.     Both  may  be  the  result  of 
causes.       ^  predisposing  constitution,  or  may  be  primarily  induced 
by  accidental  causes  where  no  such  constitution  exists : 
and  the  predisposition  and  the  accidental  causes  of  the  one 
may  become  those  of  the  other :    for  the  temperament 
known  by  the  common  name  of  melancholic*  and  cba^* 
racterized  by  a  lean  and  dry  corporeal  texture,  small  aiid 
rigid  mnsdes,  a  sallow  skin,  brownish-yellow  comptesdoD* 
little  relieved  by  redness  of  any  kind,  deep-black  and 
coarse  hair,  eyes  sunk  in  hollow  sockets,  large  prominent 
veins,  especially  in  the  hands  and  arms,  with  a  tendency 
to  solitude  and  private  musing,  is  a  common  precursor  of 
both.     And  in  like  manner  a  sedentary  life  of  any  kind, 
and  especially  severe  study  protracted  to  a  late  hour  in  the 
night,  and  rarely  relieved  by  social  intercourse,  exercise,  or 
nugatory  amusements ;  a  debauched  and  dissolute  habit, 
or  excesses  in  eating  and  drinking,  may  become  causes  of 
either  of  these  maladies,  from  accessory  circumstances  that 
cannot  be  traced  out  even  where  the  predisponent  tern* 
perament  does  not  seem  to  exist.     But  it  is  very  justly 
observed  by  Sir  A.  Crichton,  that  even  in  those  *'  whose 
health  is  much  deranged,  true  melancholy  seldom  arises, 
except  mental  causes  of  grief  and  distress  join  themsdlvefi 


*  Trait6  des  Maladies  Nerreuies,  &c. 
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to  the  corporeal  ones:  and  this  constitutes  one  of  the  Oiiw.IlI. 
characters  which  distinguishes  melancholia  vera  from  hy-  ^iiSa 
pochondriasis.     The  former  may  be   said  to  be  always  hypochon- 
excited  by  mental  causes^  and  consists  in  various  phaeno- 
mena  of  grief,  despondency,  and  despair;   whereas  thCch^^J* 
latter  mo^t  commonly  arises  from  corporeal  causes,  and  its 
mental  phsBnomena  consist  of  erroneous  ideas  entertained 
about  the  patient's  own  make  or  body  *.'* 

The  corporeal  causes  are  usually  a  diseased  condition  of  Ordinary 
one  or  more  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  especially,  as  we  ^^l*®**^ 
shall  presently  have  to  observe,  a  displacement  of  some 
part  of  the  colon.  It  is  also  not  unfrequently  a  result  of 
the  sudden  cessation  of  some  periodical  or  other  habitual 
dischai^e,  as  that  of  an  issue,  or  of  a  hemorrhoidal  flux, 
a  chronic  ulcer^  or  some  external  eruption. 

The  melancholy  man  seldom  lives  long,  and  his  disorder 
often  commences  in  the  meridian  of  life.  He  frequently 
terminates  his  days  by  violence,  or  at  the  utmost  never 
attains  old  age.  The  hypochondriac  seldom  becomes 
afiected  till  after  the  meridian  of  life,  and  very  generally 
eontinaes  to  the  stage  of  longevity. 

The  common  corporeal  symptoms  are  a  troublesome  Diagnostics. 
'  flatulency  in  the  stomach  or  bowels,  acrid  eructations, 
costiveness,  a  copious  discharge  of  pale  urine,  spasmodic 
pains  in  the  head  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  giddiness, 
dimness  of  sight,  palpitations,  general  sleeplessness,  and 
an  utter  inability  of  fixing  the  attention  upon  any  subject 
of  importance,  or  engaging  in  any  thing  that  demands 
vigour  or  courage.  The  mental  feelings,  and  peculiar 
trains  of  ideas  that  haunt  the  imagination  and  overwhelm 
the  judgment,  exhibit  an  infinite  diversity,  and  lay  a 
foundation  for  the  three  following  varieties  : 

a  Autalgica.  Vapours. 

/3  Pertsesa.  Weariness  of  life. 

7  Misanthropica.  Misanthropy.    Spleen. 

In  the   FIRST  VARIETY,  which  is  commonly  distin- « A.  Hypo, 
guished  by  the  name  of  vapours,  or  low  spirits,  the  ^^JV?^ 
patient  is  tormented  with  a  visionary  or  exaggerated  sense  Descriptioiu 


*  Of  Mental  Derangement,  toL  iii.  p.  236. 
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GxK.III.  of  pains  or  some  concealed  disease ;  a  whimsical  dislike  of 
a  A^^Hypo-  particular  persons,  places,  or  things ;  or  groundless  apprc- 
chondiias     hcnsions  of  personal  danger  or  poverty, 
imtaigok         Greding  gives  an    account  of  a  medical  practitioner,' 
fied.      '    who  applied  to  him  for  assistance,  under  an  impression 
that  his  stomach  was  filled  with  frogs,  which  had  been 
successively  spawning  ever  since  he  had  bathed,  when  a 
boy,  in  a  pool  in  which  he  had  perceived  a  few  tadpoles* 
He  had  spent  his  life  in  trying  to  expel  this  imaginary 
evil,  and  had  travelled  to  numerous  places  to  consult  th^ 
first  physicians  of  the  day  upon  his  obstinate  malady.     It 
was  in  vain  to  attempt  convincing  him,  that  the  gurglings 
or  borborygmi  he  heard -were  from  extricated  and  erratic 
wind.    He  argued  himself,  says  M.  Greding,  into  a  great 
passion  in  my  presence,  and  asked  me  if  I  did  not  hear  the 
firogs  croak. 
Additional       J  have  under  my  care  a  hypochondriac  of  about  fifty 
'  years  of  age,  who  afibrds  a  sufficient  proof,  that  Moliere 
drew  his  Malade  Imaginaire  from  nature,  and  hardly  added 
an  exaggerating  touch.     His  profession  is  that  of  the  law ; 
his  life  has  been  uniformly  regular,  but  far  too  sedentary 
and  studious.    Without  having  any  one  clearly  marked 
corporeal  affection,  he  is  constantly  dreading  every  disease 
in  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  complaining  one  after  another 
of  every  organ  in  his  body ;  to  each  of  which  he  points  in 
succession  as  its  seat :  especially  the  head,  the  heart,  and 
the  testes.     He  now  suspects  he  is  going  to  have  a  cataract, 
and  now  frightens  himself  with  an  apprehension  of  an  in- 
voluntary seminal  emission.     It  is  rarely  that  I  have  left 
him  half  an  hour,  but  I  have  a  note  to  inform  me  of  some 
symptom  he  had  forgotten  to  mention,  and  I  have  often 
five  or  six  of  these  in  the  course  of  the  day.    The  last  was 
to  state,  that  shortly  after  my  visit  he  had  had  a  discharge 
of  three  drops  of  blood  from  the  nose — a  change  which 
he  thought  of  great  importance,  and  requiring  immediate 
attention.     His  imaginary  symptoms,  however,  soon  dis- 
appear, provided  they  are  listened  to  with  gravity,  and 
pretended  to  be  prescribed  for ;  but  not  otherwise.     Yet,  in 
disappearing,  they  merely  yield  to  others  that  can  only  be 
surmounted  in  like  manner.  .  His  head  is  too  much  con- 
fused to  allow  hiui  to  engage  in  any  serious  study,  even 
if  it  were  prudent  to  recommend  it  to  him  :  but,  on  all 
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common  subjeoU,  he  is  perfectly  dear,  and  will  conrois^  Oi:^.  ill- 
with  shrewdness  and  a  considerable  extent  of  knowledge.  j^Xf  Hwo- 
His  bowels  are  sluggish ;  his  appetite  not  good,  though  chondiias 
he  eats  sufficiently  ;>  his  sleep  is  unquiet,  but  he 'has  *"*'**^ 
enough  of  it  without  opiates ;  his  pulse  is  variable,  some* 
times  hurrying  on  abruptly,   and   without  any  obvious 
cauae,  to  a  hundred  strokes  in  a  minute ;  but  often  very 
little  quicker  than  in  a  state  of  health.     His  tongue  yariea* 
equally,  and  is  irregularly  clean,  milky,  and  brownish,  andl 
then  suddenly  clean  again.     He  is  irritable  in  his  temper, 
though  he  labours  to  be  calm ;  and  is  so  rooted  to  hi*' 
chamber,  that  it  is  difficult  to  drag  him  from  it.     He  has 
now  been  ill  about  ten  weeks,  but  it  is  during  the  winter, 
and  the  season  is  too  severe  and  inclement  for  him  to 
venture  abroad.    I  look  forward  to  his  restoration  in  the 
spring  from  exercise,  change  of  air,  and  a  course  of  tonic 
medicines.     I  have  not  found  him  complain  of  dysphagia 
globosa,  or  that  sense  of  suffocation  from  the  feeling  of 
a  constringing  ball  in  the  throat  which  is  so  common  to 
hysteric  patients,  and  which,  from  its  being  often  also 
traced  in  the  present  disease,  has  been  called  by  Pechlin 
9uff6catio  hypochondriacal :  but  his  spirits  are  in  a  state  of 
almost  perpetual' depression. 

A  superficial  and  injudicious  perusal  of  medical  books.  An  in. 
addressed  to  th6se  who  are  not  of  the  profession,  has  been  !J2!r^^|[|" 
a  frequent  source  of  this  affection.      M.  Villermay  dis- of  medical 
tincdy  states  as  one  of  its  causes  among  his  own  country-  frequent 
men  a  "  lecture  habituelle  de  Buchan."    Rousseau  ad-  cause. 
mitted,  that  this  was  a  powerful  cause  of  hypochondrias  in  Eiem- 
respect  to  himself.     "  Having  read,"  says  he,  "  a  little  on  ^aiennay. 
physiology,  I  set  about  studying  anatomy;  and  passing  in  j.  j.  rous- 
review  the  number  and  varied  actions  of  the  parts  which  ■^• 
compose  my  fmme,  I  expected  twenty  times  a  day  to  feel 
them  going  wrong.     Far  from  being  astonished  at  finding 
myself  dying,  my  astonishment  was  that  I  could  live  at  all. 
I  did  not  read  the  description  of  any  disease  which  I  did 
not  imagine  myself  to  be  affected  with:  and  I  am  sure, 
that  if  I  had  not  been  ill,  I  must  have  become  so  from 
this  fatal  study.     Finding  in  every  complaint  the  sym- 
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ptoms  of  my  own,  I  believed  I  had  got  them  all,  and 
thereby  added  another  still  more  intolerable — the  fancy  of 
curing  myself.'' 

The  whims  that  are  sometimes  seriously  entertained 
under  this  variety  of  the  disease  are  so  truly  ludicrous, 
that  "  to  be  grave  exceeds  all  power  of  face.'*  One  thinks 
himself  a  giant,  another  a  dwarf;  one  is  as  heavy  as  lead, 
another  as  light  as  a  feather.  Marcellus  Donatus  makes 
ibention  of  a  baker  of  Ferrara  who  thought  himself  a  lump 
of  butter,  and  durst  not  sit  in  the  sun,  nor  come  hear  the 
fire  for  fear  of  being  melted.  They  are  all  extremely  timid^ 
and  their  fears  are  exercise'd  upon  trifles,  or  are  altogether 
groundless.  Some  suspect  their  nearest  and  dearest  friends 
of  designing  to  poison  them:  others  dare  not  be  alone  in 
the  dark,  lest  they  should  be  attacked  with  ghosts  or  hob- 
goblins. They  dare  not  go  over  a  bridge  or  near  a  pool, 
rock,  or  steep  hill,  lest  they  should  be  tempted  to  hang, 
drown,  or  precipitate  themselves :  and  if  they  come  to  a 
place  where  a  robbery  or  a  murder  has  been  committed, 
they  instantly  fear  they  are  suspected.  Trincavellius  had 
a  patient  that  for  three  years  together  could  not  be  per- 
suaded but  that  he  had  killed  a  man,  and  at  length  sunk 
into  a  confirmed  melancholy,  and  made  away  with  himself 
for  fear  of  the  gallows*. 

.  It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  the  wisest  and  best  of 
mankind  are  as  open  to  this  affliction  as  the  weakest,  and 
perhaps  more  so.  Pascal  himself  was  at  one  time  so  hal- 
lucinated with  hypochondrism,  as  to  believe,  that  he  was 
always  on  the  verge  of  an  abyss  into  which  he  was  in 
danger  of  falling.  And,  under  the  influence  of  this  terror, 
he  would  never  sit  down  till  a  chair  was  placed  on  that 
side  of  him  on  which  he  thought  he  saw  it,  and  thus 
proved  the  floor  to  be  substantial. 

It  is  frequently  induced  by  too  free  a  use  of  spirituous 
liquors,  the  stomach  and  other  digestive  organs  being 
hereby  debilitate^  and  almost  paralysed ;  and,  where  this 
is  the  case,  the  disease  is  apt  to  terminate  in  that  exhausted 
state  of  the  nervous  system  generally,  and  delirious  con- 
dition of  the  brain,  which  by  some  writers  has  been  called 
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deliricun  tremens:  iu  which  the  mind  and  body  exhibit  Osw-  IIL 
equal  feebleness,  combined  with  a  high  degree  of  irrita-  JaThvpo- 
biiity,  and  the  patient  often  falls  a  sacrifice  in  a  few  days :  chondrUs 
previous  to  which,  he  is  worn  out  with  convulsive  struggles,  autJgica. 
succeeded  by  a  cold  and  general  perspiration ;  the  pulse  in-  tremens, 
creases  in  rapidity  and  becomes  thready,  and  the  twitching  what 
of  the  tendons  subsides  into  a  tremor  that  spreads  over 
the  whole  l>ody;  the  countenance  is  pale  and  anxious,  the 
patient  mutters  with  incessant  rapidity, and  the  delirium 
is  coastant,  though  easily  interrupted  by  questions  ad- 
dressed to  him.    In  one  case,  says  Mr.  Blake,  who  has 
given  a  good  description  of  the  complaint,  the  mind  was 
so  diseased,  that  the  patient  after  being  desired  to  put  out 
his  tongue,  continued  for  nearly  half  an  hour  to  push  it 
out  and  draw  it  in  alternately  in  quick  succession  when- 
ever I  looked  towards  him  *•  -  If  before  this  extremity  takes 
place  a  sound  and  refreshing  sleep  creep  gradually  over 
the  frame,  the  irritability  subsides,  a  healthful  quiescence 
succeeds  to  general  commotion,  and  the  mind  and  the  body 
become  by  degrees  re-invigorated. 

Under  the  second  variety  we  meet  with  a  totally  ^ A.  Hypo- 
distinct  set  of  morbid  feeUngs  and  ideas ;  for  the  patient  is    ^ 


here  oppressed  with  a  general  listlessness  and  disgust; 
an  irksomeneas  and  weariness  of  life,  often  ¥dthout  any 
specific  reason  whatever.    This  is  the  melancholia  Anglica  Ascribed  by 
of  Sauvages,  who  describes  it  as  common  to  our  own  coun-  ^g^l^j^. 
trymen;  under  the  attack  of 'which,  says  lie,  "languid,  qm^o^T* 
sorrowful,  tired  of  remedies  of  every  kind,   they  settle 
their  affairs,  make  their  wills,  take  leave  of  their  friends 
by  letters,  and  then  put  an  end  to  their  lives  by  hangings 
poison,  or  some  other  means:  exhibiting  a  wish  to  die, 
not  from  insanity  or  severe  grief,  but  tranquilly  from  a 
mere  taedium  vitse,  or  irksomeness  of  existence."     This  This 
may  occasionally  be  the  case;  but  by  far  the  greftterj^y*"^ 
number  of  suicides  in  our  own  country  proceed,  not  from  oonea: 
hypochoudrism,  but  a  despondency  produced  by  real  losses,  ^^^ 
and  belong,  therefore,  as  I  have  already  observed,  to  the  sumaily. 
genus  empath^ma.     Yet  this  miserable  upshot  occurs  in  CommoQ 
a  few  instances  from  the  feeling,  or  rather  the  want  of  JJJJJ^J^ 
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Gen.  III.  feeling  here  assigned :  the  perpetrators  of  the  horrid  deed 
/a^h  ^'   being  generally  those,  who  having  been  actively  engaged 
chondriai    in  the  hey-day  and  meridian  of  life,  have  retired  upon  their 
P*'**""      fortunes  with  a  view  of  enjoying^ them  in  quiet ;  but  who 
^^J^°**"*    unhappily  find  themselves  fitted  for  any  thing  rather  than 
initant       for  quiet;  who  have  no  taste  for  reading,  reflection,  or 
^I^J^  domestic  tranquillity,  and  are  too  proud  to  return  to  the 
are  not       bustle  of  the  world  and  the  excitemcfnt  of  nicely  balanced 
quicfufiu*  speculations.  There  is  here  a  want  of  the  habitual  stimulus 
to  a  production  of  sensorial  power;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  individual  sinks  into  a  state  of  low  spirits  and  be- 
comes unhappy.  A  like  issue  firequently  follows  upon  a  Ufe 
devoted  to  all  the  pursuits  of  sensual  gratification,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  individual  has  exhausted  his  stock  of 
enjoyments,  and  worn  out  his  powers  of  body  and  mind 
before  he  has  reached  little  more  than  the  midway  of  his 
existence.     Every  thing  now  palls  upon  his  senses,  and 
he  has  neither  taste  nor  energy  to  engage  in  more  rational 
pursuits.    ''  A  ride  out  in  the  morning,  and  a  warm  parlour 
and  a  pack  of  cards  in  the  afternoon,  are  all  that  life  affords," 
said  a  patient  of  Dr.  Darwin's  to  him,  a  man  of  polished 
manners,  about  fifty  years  of  age.    He  got  tired  of  these  in 
a  few  months,  and  having  no  other  resource,  shot  himself*, 
y  A.  Hypo-      Burton  has  well  described  the  state  of  mind  of  many 
^J^Jj^  that  are  tormented  with  this  most  wretched  malady  f:  but 
pica.  still  more  so  those  affected  with  the  third  variety^ 

DeKriptko.  which  is  strikingly  accompanied  with  peevishness,  general 
malevolence,  and  an  abhorrence  of  mankind.  ''They  are 
soon  tired  with  all  things:  they  will  now  tarry,  now  be 
gone;  now  in  bed  they  will  rise,  now  up,  then  go  to  bed; 
now  pleased,  and  then  again  displeased ;  now  they  like,  by 
and  by  dislike  all,  weary  of  all;  sequitur  nunc  vivendi 
nunc  moriendi  cupido,  saith  Aurelianusj:;  discontented^ 
disquieted ;  upon  every  light  occasion  or  no  occasion  ob- 
ject; often  tempted  to  make  away  with  themselves;  they 
cannot  die,  they  will  not  live :  they  complain,  weep,  lament, 
and  think  they  lead  a  most  miserable  life :  never  was  any 
man  so  bad.    Every  poor  man  they  see  is  most  fortunate 
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in  respect  of  them;  every  beggar  that  comes  to  the  door  Oek.  m. 
is  happier  than  they  are;  jealousy  and  suspicion  are  com-  ^I'^n^^' 
mon  symptoms  in  the  misanthropic  variety.     They  are  choiidrias 
testy,   pettish,  peevish,  distrustful,  apt  to  mistake,  and™."*"**^- 
ready  to  snarl  upon  every  occasion,  and  without  any  cause, 
with  their  dearest  friends.    If  they  speak  in  jest,  the  hypo- 
chondriac takes  it  in  good  earnest;  if  the  smallest  ceremony 
be  accidentally  omitted,  he  is  wounded  to  the  quick.   Every 
tale,  discourse,  whisper,  or  gesture  he  applies  to  himself. 
Or  if  the  conversation  be  openly  addressed  to  him,  he  is 
ready  to  misconstrue  every  word ;  and  cannot  endure  that 
any  man  should  look  steadfastly  at  him,  laugh,  point  the 
finger,  cough  or  sneeze.     Every  question  or  movement 
works  upon  him,  and  is  misinterpreted,  and  makes  him 
alternately  turn  pale  and  red,  and  even  sweat  with  distrust, 
fear,  or  anger." 

As  in  this  species,  the  body  is  more  affected  than  in  Medical 
any  other  division  of  mental  alienation,  more  may  often  *****™«"^ 
be  accomplished  by  medicine;  though  we  must  by  no5^|J^** 
means  be  inattentive  to  moral  discipline.    The  skin  is  very 
frequently  cold  and  without  a  free  secretion,  and  hence, 
general  friction  with  rubefacients  and  the  warmer  diapho-  Wum  dia. 
retics  have  often  been  found  serviceable.    The  digestive  P****^*** 
organs  are  almost  always  torpid,  and   several  of  them, 
especially  the  stomach  and  liver,  secrete  their  respective 
fluids  not  only  in  too  small  a  quantity,  but  of  an  unhealthy 
quality,  so  as  to  be  too  viscid,  too  dilute,  or  morbidly 
stimulant.     Some  kind  of  acrimony,  indeed,  is  almost 
always  found  in  the  stomach,  and  particularly  that  of 
acidity.     And  hence  aperients,  carminatives,  and  parti- ^ann 
cularly  the  tonic  plan  which   has  already  been   recom- ■P?^*"i 
mended  imder  limosis  Dyspepsia,  are  manifestly  called  natlTet. 
for,  and  will  often  be  found  serviceable. 

Post-obit  examinations  have  also  frequently  pointed  out  singular 
another  local  cause,  which  otherwise  we  should  little  ex-  "^'^ 
pect:  and  that  is  a  displacement  of  the  transverse  colon*,  colooofta 


*  The  facts  in  support  of  this  doctrine  have  not  been  so  nnraerous  in  this 
country  as  in  France ;  and  its  correctness  has  even  been  doubted.  In  Paris, 
however,  the  opportunities  of  dissecting  the  bodies  of  insane  persons  have  been 
for  many  yean  much  greater  than  in  London ;  and  when  we  find  sudi  autho- 
rities as  MM.  Pinel  and  Esquirol  attesting,  by  recorded  dissections,  the  truth  of 
the  cause  here  assigned  for  the  present  species  of  mental  alienation,  the  fact,  in 
veUtioa  to  the  natives  of  France,  must  at  all  erents  be  admitted. — ^Editor. 
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OCX.  III.  M.  PineU  ^^  we  have  already  observed,  regards  tl^is  as  a 
Ahuia  Hy.  ^®T  common  cause  of  insanity  in  all  its  forms:  bwt  there 
f>ochan-  Can  be  no  question  that  it  is  a  powerful  and  ready  cause 
M^cal  of  the  present  species  of  mental  alienation.  M.  Esquirol, 
treatmeDt  who  has  fouud  it  as  frequently  as  M.  Pinel,  tells  us  that 
found  on  this  displacement  sometimes  consists  in  an  oblique,  and 
^**®**"'°*  sometimes  in  a  perpendicular  direction  of  the  intestine,  so 
that  its  sinister  extremity  lies  behind  the  pubes;  whilst  it 
has  sometimes  descended  into  the  form  of  an  inverted  aorta 
OeneraUy  even  below  the  pubes  and  into  the  pelvis.  No  disease  of 
de^ty  ^^  organization  has  been  found  in  any  instance,  and  hence 
and  hence  the  change  of  place  must  proceed  from  relaxation  and 
^^^^  debility  alone,  where  the  misposition  is  not  connate;  on 
which  account  it  may,  in  some  instances,  be  an  effect,  as 
Tight  pain  it  is  Certainly  a  cause  in  others*  It  is  under  these  circum- 
*°i****^tiium  ^^^°^^®»  ^^^^  we  chiefly  meet  with  that  pain  in  the  epigas* 
from  this     trium  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  and  which  gives 


the  feeling  of  a  tight  cord  surrounding  the  body  in  the 
line  of  distress ;  and  when  such  a  symptom,  therefore, 
occurs,  we  have  reason  to  suspect  the  cause  of  the  disease 
to  be  produced  by  some  derangement  of  the  colon  in  re* 
Uo«  to  be  spect  to  position.  Under  the  operation  of  such  a  cause, 
**'^^'***^  the  art  of  medicine  can  do  but  little :  temporary  ease, 
however^  may  be  obtained  by  the  pressure  of  a  belt  broad 
enough  to  support  the  whole  of  the  lower  belly;  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  intestine  may  gradually  right  itself  under 
a  course  of  the  warmer  tonics,  as  colambo,  canella  alba, 
and  cassum-muniar,  or  lose  its  morbid  irritability  by  habit. 
But  these  are  rare  terminations;  for  move  generally  the  dis- 
placement increases,  and  the  disease  itself  gains  ground 
and  becomes  more  incurable. 
Diwaae  Congestions  from  weakness  of  vascular  action  in  one  or 

relieved  by  ^^^^  ^f  the  abdominal  viscera,  are  a  frequent  result  of  the 
manKal  present  complaint,  and  not  unfrequently  a  primary  cause : 
j^J*""^  and  hence  we  may  see  why  the  bleeding  piles  should  be 
lee^  serviceable  in  so  many  instances  as  to  obtain  from  Alberti 
^a^^  the  name  of  medicina  hypochondriacorum  *,  and  why  leeches 
Chronic  repeatedly  applied  to  the  anus,  as  recommended  by  Schoen- 
dischaigei    heyder,  should  often  have  a  like  beneficial  effectf.    This 
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is  of  the  greatest  importance  where  the  disease  has  been  Gen.  III. 
preceded  by  a  periodical  flow  of  blood  from  the  hemor-  ^i^^^^\ 
rhoidal  veins;  and  should  ^oint  out  to  us  the  necessity  pcK^faon. 
of  renewing  any  other  discharge,  or  external  irritation,  to  ^^^^^ 
which  the  system  may  have  been  accustomed.  treatment. 

Opium  is  a  very  doubtful  medicine,  though  strongly  re-  to  be  re- 
commended by  Deidier  and  other  respectable  writers;  and  ^hcr^ver 
readily  had  recourse  to  by  hypochondriacs  themselves  to  suddenly 
relieve  their  distressful   sensations.      Dr.  Cullen  asserts  ®^^*^*^* 
peremptorily,  that  he  has  always  found  a  frequent  use  of  2,^^^^ 
opiates  pernicious  in  hypochondriacs  * :  and  in  many  in-    ' 
stances,  in  which  I  have  myself  been  tempted  to  employ 
it,  I  have  been  compelled  to  withhold  its  further  use  from 
its  doing  more  mischief  than  good.'   It  has  often,  in  such 
cases,  been  exchanged  for  other  sedatives,  but  rarely  with 
any  decided  advantage. 

Exercise  of  all  kinds  should  be  encouraged  in  every  Exercise, 
modification  of  the  disease,  but  especially  exercise  on  ^^^^ 
horseback,  though  it  is  seldom  in  the  first  and  third  va-  back. 
riety  we  can  succeed  in  getting  a  patient  to  try  it.     The 
diet  should  be  governed  by  the  principles  already  laid 
down  for  treating  indigestion. 

In  the  MORAL  MANAGEMENT,  assiduous  kindness  and  Moral  ma- 
conscding  conversation  produce  a  deeper  effect  than  they  °*««oent 
seem  to  do.     Loquacity  is  always  hurtful,  but  a  talent 
for  cheerful   discourse,   intermixed  with   interesting  and 
amusing  anecdotes,  frequently  draws  away  the  patient's 
attention  from  himself,  and  becomes  a  most  useful  pallia- 
tive.    In  the  antalgic  variety,  in  which  he  is  perpetually 
haunted  with  a  feeling  of  some  dreadful  disease  which 
exists  nowhere  but  in  his  own  fancy,  the  hallucination, 
when  we  possess  his  confidence,  should  be  removed  by  a 
candid  statement  of  the  fact,  and,  if  necessary,  friendly 
expostulation :  but  the  moment  we  find  the  prepossession  In  the 
is  too  strong  to  be  removed  by  argument,  it  is  better  to  JJJ^*' 
humour  the  conceit  and  to  pretend  to  prescribe  for  it.     It  tamstimm: 
is  sometimes  necessary,  indeed,  for  the  hypochondriac  is  J^^JJ^^ 
often  possessed  of  great  cunning,  to  drop  all  pretensions  prendlmg 
whatever,  and  to  put  him  in  good  earnest  upon  a  course  ^'^' 


•  Mat.  Med.  voL  IL  p.  245.  Edit.  4to. 


GBy.in«  of  medioines  for<a  tdisoaee  onrer  koowhc- jftio^ttfr^^feoii  as 
aumU        ourselvoB.    Thus  a  firm- belief^  .that  he  kas  an^ipfaBtdiafta 
bypocboiu  ,  itek,  is  a  common  ^elusioA  with  a.  patient  <>f  Ihit-jUind,.  aaid 
"*"'  •    11  it  w4U  be  often  fouiid  impasuUe  ^to  fersaadaihimiit)iai«lib 
i^  curad,  tiU  bis  wliole.  body  has  been  irepeateiily.rubbe^ 
Ezflmplb.'  ov^r  with  sulphur  or. hellebore  ointineat»<    I ••haibiataljl 
undeK  my  care  a  special  pleader  of  considerable  ^nadaonoe^ 
who  in  the  course  of  this  affection  would  hivo'  ii^jthafe  4tai 
had  the  pox.    I  at  first  argued  the  f>oint  wifthfthitn^daji 
after  day,  but  to  no  purpose ;  he  felt  certainthatfaeshoniib 
never  be  well  till  he  was  not  only  salivated^  •hat-'^diiMedi 
tonic  injections  for  a  gleet  which  he  said  accompanied  it. 
Moral         though  he  had  no  discharge  whatever.     It  was  in  vain  to 
***  ^^      deceive  him  by  supposititious  medicines,  for  Jie4«i|B  a  man 
of  considerable  learning,  and  well  acquainted  with  medi- 
cal preparations,  and  I  hence  allowed  him  his  heart's  de- 
sire ;  he  rubbed  in  mercurial  ointment  every  night,  and 
for  an  injection  used  a  solution  of  zinc.     In  a  week,  he 
persuaded  himself  he  was  well,  and  begged  permission  to 
desist  from  a  farther  use  of  the  remedies;  a  permission, 
which  was  readily  granted  him. 
Trwtment       Iq  the  second  variety,  or  taedium  vitae,  where  the  time 
varietj,  or    seems  to  hang  intolerably  heavy  on  the  patient's  hands, 
tedium       from  hJs  having,  in  a  mistaken  search  after  happiness, 
reUnquished  a  life  of  constant  excitement  and  activity  for 
the  fancied  delights  of  rural  retirement  and  quiet,  the  best 
A  return  to  and  most  radical  cure  would  be  a  return  to  the  situation 
pM^pur-     ^jj^^  jj^g  jjg^j^  g^  unfortunately  abandoned  :  but,  if  this  can- 

or  new  pur.  "^^  ^^  accomplished,  the  patient  must  be  put  into  a  train 
fuiteen-      of  pursuits  of  somc   other  kind.     If  he   be  fond  of  the 
^^mcat    spo^'^s  of  the  country,  he  should  weary  himself  in  the  day- 
vigour,        time  with  hunting  or  shooting,  or  even  horse-racing,  rather 
Country      than  be  hypochondriacal   from  idleness;  and  spend  bis 
*^^****'        evenings  in  the  bustle  of  dinner-parties,  or  cards.     And 
if  he  be  capacified  for  higher  and  more  useful  occupations, 
ormroutiDe  let  him  plunge  headlong  into  the  public  concerns  of  the 
dudn.        parish  and  its  neighbourhood,  become  a  member   of  its 
select  vestries,  a  trustee  of  the  highways,  or  a  magistrate  of 
the  district.     Thfe  habit  of  excitement  must  for  some  time 
be  maintained,  though  it  be  afterwards  let  down  by  de- 
grees :  and  the  intermediate  steps  are  of  no  great  import- 
ance so  far  as  they  answer  their  purpose.     We  are  not 
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mi  present  arguing  the  case  upon  a  principle  of  ethics,  Ock.  III. 
or  of  religion,  but  merely  upon  a  principle  of  moral  medi-  Aiu^'hyl 
cine.      Yet  I   have  often  known  persons  of  the  abov^  pochoncliMi. 
description  broken  in  by  d^ees  to  a  love  of  domestic  ^'PPJ  ^^ 
quiet,  for  which  they  were  by  no  means  fitted  when  they  above  in 


T«- 


first  entered  upon  it;  and  who,  with  a  love  of  domestic  "*"^  ^**^* 
quiet,  have  settled  also,  as  a  more  sober  stage  of  life  has 
•idvanced,  and  reflection  has  gained  ground  upon  them, 
into  a  love  of  strict  moral  order,  and  the  higher  duties  of  a 
conscientious  Christian,  to  which  at  one  time  they  seemed 
as  little  disposed. 


jNf»* 


« .- 
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GENUS  IV. 


A  P  H  E  L  X  I  A. 
REVERY. 

INACTIVITY   OF   THE  ATTENTION    TO   THE   IMPRESSIONS   OF 
SURROUNDING  OBJECTS  DURING  WAKEFULNESS. 

Osii.iy.       Aphelxia  is  derived  from  a(piXxu,  *'  abstraho,  retraho, 
2e^2i^c  avoco,  abduco ;''  and  is  in  use  among  the  Greek  writers, 
tenn.  The  subject  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  new  to  nosology. 

Subject       and  has  seldom  been  dipt  into  by  physioloEcists.     Dr.  Dar- 

BlOKHIt  Dew  •/    r      •/  o 

tomedidne.  win  occasionally  touches  upon  it  in  various  parts  of  his 

"  Zoonomia/'  and  Dr.  Crichton,  in  his  "  Inquiry  into  the 

Nature  of  Mental  Derangement ;"  and  it  is  well  described 

and  illustrated  by  La  Bruy^re  in  his  ''  Characters :''  but  it 

yet  remains  to  be  analyzed,  and  reduced  to  a  nosological 

method,  and  examined  in  a  pathological  view.  A  few  leading 

ideas  upon  this  subject  have  already  been  thrown  out  by 

the  author,  in  his  comment  upon  the  present  definition,  in 

the  volume  of  Nosology ;  and  of  these  he  will  avail  himself 

in  treating  of  it  more  at  large. 

Means  In  order  to  our  becoming  acquainted  with  the  existence 

becoming     of  surrounding  objects,  or  of  an  external  world,  as  it  is 

•cooAinted  called  by  psychologists,  three  things  are  necessary :  sound 

external      external  senses ;  a  secretion  of  the  nervous  fluid  (or»  as 

world:        it  might  be  perhaps  more  correctly  expressed,  a  due  main- 

J^^.       tenance  of  the  nervous  and  sensorial  energy),  apparently 

dueaecre-    under  different  modifications,  whereby  they  are   made 

**^^^?"  c^P^^l®  of  being  roused  or  excited  by  the  different  objects 

^.    V  addressed  to  them;  and  an  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  atten- 

thefocol^  tion  to  the  impressions  which  are  thus  produced.     The 

^^^^BJB^ai  has,  or  ought  to  have,  a  power  of  calling  this>  as 
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well  as  every  other  faculty  of  the  mind,  into  a  state  of  Oen.  iv. 
exertion,  or  of  allowing  it  to  be  indolent ;  and  it  is  chiefly  '^P**^^*'*- 
upon  this  want  of  power,  or  the  same  power  intensely  ^iJ^g^f 
exerted,  that  the  phaenomenon  of  revery  depends;  thus moning the 
giving  rise  to  the  three  following  species  of  mental  aber-  *"*"**°°  • 

«  ^  this  power 

1.    APHELXIA  SOCOR6.  ABSENCE  OF  MIND.  intensely 

2. l^TENTA.  ABSTRACTION  OF  MIND,    exerted, 

o  or  wanted. 

3. OTIOSA.  BROWN-STUDY.  ^.    .   ^ 

DistincdTe 

In  the  first  of  these  the  attention  is  truant,  and  does  not  <*«»«•«"• 
yield  readily  to  the  dictates  of  the  will :  in  the  second,  it 
is  riveted  at  the  instigation  of  the  will  itself  to  some  par- 
ticular theme  unconnected  with  surrounding  objects  :  and 
in  the  third,  it  has  the  consent  of  the  will  to  relax  itself, 
and  give  play  to  whatever  trains  of  ideas  are  uppermost, 
or  most  vivacious,  in  the  sensory. 


SPECIES  I. 


1 1      • 


APHELXIA   80C0RS, 
JBSENCE  OF  MIND. 

TRUANT     ATTENTION  ;     WANDERING    FANCY ;     VACANT    OR 

VACILLATING   COUNTENANCE. 

This  is  an  absence,  or  vacuity  of  mind,  too  common  at  Ocvr.IT. 
flchoote  and  at  church  ;  over  tasks  and  sermons ;  and  there  rif ''^'J|^ 
are  few  readers,  who  have  not  frequently  been  sensible  of 
it  in  some  degree  or  other. 

In  reading  books  in  which  we  are  totally  uninterested, 
composed  in  a  tedious  and  repulsive  style,  we  Brt  almost 
coDtmually  immersed  in  this  species  of  revety.  The  will 
doe*  not  exert  its  power;  the  '  attention  is  suffered  to 
wftndci-tasowething  of  stronger  attraction;  or  the'iBiat- 

M  2 
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Kocora. 


S<niietiines 
the  will 
lotesits 
power  for 
want  of 
habit 


for  long 
exerdoo. 


Gsw.iv.  gination  is  left  to  the  play  of  its  own  nugafdiy  ideas-^  am); 
VphdxiA'  though  we  continue  to  read,  we  bav«  not  the  Bmallett' 
knowledge  of  the  argument  before  us :  and  if  the  subjeot^^ 
to  which  the  train  of  our  thoughts  is  really  directed/  be  of' 
a  strikingly  ludicrous  lobaraoter,  we  may  possibly  burst  into 
a  laugh  in  the  middle  of  a  discourse  of  great  gravity  attd' 
seriousness,  to  the  astonishment  of  those  around  us. 

This  is  a  common  case,  and  may  lead  to  great  embar*-^ 
rassment.     We  have  nevertheless  thus  far  supposed,  that 
the  will  does  not  exert  its  power,  and  sufficiently  rein  in 
the  attention  to  the  subject  addressed  to  it.    It  not  un* 
frequently  happens,  however,  that  the  will,  for  want  of  a' 
proper  habit,  has  lost  its  power,  either  wholly,  or  in  a  ve/ry' 
great  degree,  and  cannot,  with  its  utmost  energy,  exercise 
Sometimes  a  due  control  over  the  attention ;  and  it  also  ■  happens  iii 
oft^dwi  ^*^^^  cases,  from  a  peculiarity  of  temperament,  orttiorbtd> 
too  feeble     state  of  body,  that  the  faculty  of  the  attention  itself  is  so' 
feeble,  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  steadily  directed  for 
more  than  a  few  minutes  to  any  object  of  importance 
whatever,  with  all  the  effort  of  the  will  to  give  it  such 
direction. 

The  mind,  under  either  of  these  conditions,  is  in  a  de^ 
plorable  state  for  all  the  higher  purposes  of  reflection  and 
mental  ex-  knowledge,  for  which  by  its  nature  it  is  intend^;  since 
fiu^onltion  '^  ^^  "P^^  ^^^  faculty  of  attention  that  every  other  faculty^ 
of  the  other  is  dependent  for  its  vigfour  and  expansion:  widiout  it  the' 

farultiea.  or 

perception  exercises  itself  in  vain ;  the  memory  can  lay  up 
no  store  of  ideas;  the  judgment  draw  forth  no  comparisons;^ 
the  imagination  must  become  blighted  and  barren ;  and-, 
where  these  is  no  attention  whatever,  the  case  must  neces- 
sarily verge  upon  fatuity. 
Attention         Jn  early  life,  the  attention,  like  every  other  faculty  of 
infaacy;but,  the  mind,  is  weak  and  wandering,  is  often  caught  with 
likctbeother  difficulty,  and  rarely  fixed  upon  any  thing.     Like  every 
cap^.w^    other  faculty,  however,  it  is  capable  of  being  strengthened^ 
invigor.       and  concentrated ;  and  may  be  made  to  divell  upon  almost 
*  ^^         any  object  proposed .     But  this  is  a  work  of  time,  and  forms' 
mhybe       cuc  of  the  most  important  parts  of  education  :  and,  in  the 
'TjiST™"  course  of  this  discipline,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that 
the  faculty  of  attention,  when  it  first  shows  itself,  is  more* 
readily  arrested  by  some  subjects,  than  by  others^  and  thet 
it:  is  hence  of  great  moment  to  ascertain  those  e(ily|Mttt; 


Fjither  case 
highly  in- 
jurious to 
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aftd  1  to*  select 'them  iQ'  Ihe  first  instance.    The  babitis  Osv.rv. 
wbat  is  x^hiefly- wanted;  and  the  quicker  this  is  ^quired^  ^^^'J* 
the  more  time,  we  gain  for  transferring  the  same  habit  to  socon. 
oiber  and  perhaps. more  valuable  purposes  afterwards. 
-  Tbiaia  a  point  seldom  sufficieutly  considered  in  the  But  the 
oovjTse » of  education ;  andi  for  wan;t  of  such  consideration,  ™^^ 
far  more  thaa  half  the  time  of  many  boys  becomes  an  en- attended 
tire  blank,  and  is  lost,  and  not  a  few  suffered  to  remain  ^ 
blockheads  in  the  particular  department  to  which  their 
hours  of  'Study  are  directed^  who  might  discover  a  con- 
siderable capacity  and  genius,  if  the  department  were 
changed  lor  one  more  adapted  to  their  own  taste,  or,  in 
other  words,  more  attractive  to  their  attention. 

..There  is.  a.  very  singular  instance  of  habitual  absence  j^nguiar 
of  mind  related  by  Sir  A.Crichton,  in.  a  young  patient  ^^J^  ^ 
imdec.the  care  of  Dr.  Pitcaim  »and  himself,  which^  though  abeence  of 
tome,  other  ciroun^tanoes  appear  to, have  combined  with°^^* 
il»  is  ascribed  considerably  to  the  error  of  education  we  lanpdjre- 
sre  Aow  speaking  of,  that  of  not  duly  studying  the  pe-  ""'^^  ^"^ 
Quliar  bent  of  a  mind  in  many  respects  singularly  consti-  education. 
tuted,  and  drawing  forth  and  strengthening  the  faculty 
of  attention,  which  was  in  an  especial,  degree  weak  and 
truant,  by  an  employment  of  such  objects  and  pursuits 
•s. were  most  alluring.    This  patient  was  a  young  gentle- 
fl^an.  oft  large  fortune,  who,  till  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and 
hci  does  X¥9C  seem  to  have  been  much  more  at  the  time 
of  describing,  his  case,  had  enjoyed  a  tolerable  share  of 
health,.  M^ough  of  .a  delicate  frame. .  In  his  disposition,  he 
wttArgentle  and  calm,  but  somewhat  unsociable.    His  ab^ 
senceof  miad  was  extreme,  and. he. would  sometimes  will- 
ingly sit  for  a  whole  day  without  moving.      Yet  he  h^ 
notbiog:  of  melancholy  belonging  to  hin^ ;  and  it  was  easy 
to  discover. by  his.  countenance,  that  a  multiplicity  of 
tbooghta.  were  constantly  succeeding  each  other  in  bis 
imagioatioo^  many  of  which  were  gay  and  cheerful;. .for 
ha  would  heartily  laugh  at  times,  not  with,  aa  unmeaning 
oountenance,  but  evidently  from  mental  merriment  .  He 
was  oocasipnally  so  strangely  inat^tivetjbLat,,\ybep,  pushed 
by  soDoe  want  which  he  wished  to  express,  if  he  had  begun, 
a  sentence,  he  would  suddenly  stop  short  after  getting  half. 
wa^  thiough  it,  as  though  be  had  .forgotten  whate)sehe 
had  lie!jSay«.:M¥et  whan  his  attention  was Tfousedi, and  be. 
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Oen.  IV.  was  induced  to  speak,  he  always  expressed  himself  in  good 
Aph^Wa*    language  and  with  much  propriety ;  and  if  a  question  were 
Bocon.        proposed  to  him,  which  required  the  exercise  of  judgment, 
and  he  could  be  made  to  attend  to  it,  be  judged  correctly. 
It  was  with  difficulty  he  could  be  made  to  take  any  exer- 
cise: but  was  at  length  prevail^  upon  to  drive  his  cur- 
ricle, in  which  Sir  Alexander  at  times  accompanied  him. 
He  at  first, could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  go  beyond 
half  a  mile :  but  in  succeeding  attempts  he  consented  to 
go  farther.     He  drove  steadily,  and  when  about  to  pass  a 
carriage,  took  pains  to  avoid  it :  but,  when  at  last  he  be- 
came familiarized  with  this  exercise,  he  would  often  relapse 
into  thought,  and  allow  the  reins  to  hang  loose  in  his  hands. 
His  ideas  seemed  to  be  for  ever  varying.    When  anything 
came  across  his  mind  which  excited  anger,  the  horses  suf- 
fered for  it;  but  the  spirit  they  exhibited  at  such  an  un- 
usual and  unkind  treatment  made  him  soon  desist,  and 
re-excited  his  attention  to  his  own  safety.  As  soon  as  they 
were  quieted,  he  would  relapse  into  thought:  if  his  ideas 
were  melancholy,  the  horses  were  allowed  to  walk  slow ;  if 
they  were  gay  and  cheerful,  they  were  generally  encou- 
raged to  go  fast*. 
Sf^^^Doc     P^b^ps>  in  this  case,    something  might  have  be^ 
only  in  the  Owing,  as  supposed  by  Sir  A*  Crichton,  to  an  error  in  the 
mode  of      mode  of  education;  but  the  chief  defect  seems  to  have 
but  imi. '    been  in  the  attentive  faculty  itsdf,  and  its  labouring  under 
baUycbiefljr  ^  natural  imbecility,  which  no  mode  of  education  could 

in  a  ntitQTal  j  '  , 

defect  of  the  entirely  have  removed.  We  have  had  frequent  occasions 
fu^^^  to  observe,  that  the  powers  of  the  mind  vary  in  different 
individuals  as  much  as  those  of  the  body :  and  we  hiive 
already  offered  examples  of  weak  or  diseased  judgment, 
weak  or  diseased  perception,  and  weak  or  vehement  ima- 
gination. In  the  case  before  us,  the  mental  disease  seems 
to  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  faculty  of  attention; 
and  we  shall  presently  have  to  notice  a  similar  imbecility 
of  the  memory,  and  even  of  all  the  mental  faculties  con- 
jointly. 

*  Of  Mental  Derangement,  vol.  i.  p.  281. 
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SPECIES  11. 

APHJELXIA    INTENTA- 

ABSTRACTION  OF  MIND. 

THE  ATTENTION  WOUND  VP  AND  RIVETED   TO  A  PARTICU- 
LAR   subject;    with    sympathetic    emotion    of   THE 

MUSCLES  AND  FEATURE^  CONNECTED  WITH  ITS  GENERAL 
DRIFT. 

In  this  species,  the  faculty  of  attention,  instead  of  being  oek.IV. 
feeble,  or  contumacious  to  the  will,  is  peculiarly  strong,  ®'^,^'  JJ* 
and  rehemently  excited,  and  acts  in  perfect  co-operation  atteotkn 
with  the  will  itself.    And,  in  many  instances,  the  sensorial  ^  P^ 
energy  maintained  is  so  great,  and  demands  so  large  a  stro^^ 
supply  of  sensorial  power,  as  apparently  to  exhaust  the  md  in  fidi 
entire  tftock,  except  indeed  the  reserve,  which  is  in  almost  ^^^'^e'^ 
all  cases  instinctively  kept  back  for  the  use  of  the  vital  or  ""^ 
involutitary  organs.    And  hence,  all  the  external  senses  Sensorfd 
remain  in  a  state  of  torpor,  as  though  drawn  upon  for  their  ^oitM 
respective  contributions  of  sensorial  power  in  support  ^f^^^^^ 
the  predominant  meditation :  so  that  the  eyes  do  not  see,  entire  nock, 
nor  the  cars  hear,  nor  the  flesh  feel ;  and  the  muser  may  «*^*  fM 
be  i^>oken  to,  or  conversation  may  take  place  around  him,  naiSre  for 
or  he  may  even  be  struck  upon  the  shoulders,  without  any  the  vital 
knowledge  of  what  is  occurring.  ofgim. 

Abstraction  of  mind  may  be  produced  by  various  causes, 
but  the  following  are  the  chief,  and  form  two  distinct 
varieties  : 

a  Aphelxia  k  pathemate.  From  some  overwhelming 

passion. 
ff  Aphelxia  k  studio.  From  intense  study. 

Of  THE  FIRST  VARIETY  wc  havc  already  offered  abun-  aA.  intents 
dant  examples  in  the  two  preceding  genera :  and  especially  tS^ 


Geh.  IV.  in  the  cases  of  ungovernable  joy  or  rapture,  grief  and 
^  ^f^\gnJ^  despondency ;  under  the  influence  of  which  the  affected 
^pathe-  person  is  often  as  much  loi^t  to  the  world  around  him,  as 
^'*'  if  he  were  in  a  profound  sleep  and  dreaming ;  and  only 

dividual      hears,  sees,  and  feels,  tl^viyid  train  of  ideas  that  possess 
Bometimes    themselves  of  his  mind,  and  rule  it  as  a  captured  citadel, 
lost  to  the    T^o  these  alone  the  atttotion  is  directed  ;  here  it  exhausts 
^^''^  "^  all  its  power,  and  the  will  concurs  in  the  exhaustion ;  in- 
deep,         somuch  that  the  patient  is  said  in  some  cases  to  have 
stared  at  the  meridian  sun  without  pain*;  and  in  others 
to  have  been  undisturbed  by  the  discharge  of  a  cannon  f. 
i3  A.intenta     We  meet  with  like  proofs  of  this  variety  of  revery  in 
many  cases  of  intense  study,  and  especially  upon  abstract 
sutyects^  as  tif ose  of  pure,  xnathematics^  in  which  all .  the 
res^oning  lapd  more  serious  faculties  of  the  mind,  aa.the.^ 
perception,  the  memory,  and  the  judgment,  as  well  as.  th^  i 
attention,  are  jointly  called  into  action,  and  kept  equaUyi. 
upon  the  stretch.    Qf  the  power  of  this  variety  of  reyerj.. 
in  rendering  an  individual  torpid  and  almost  de^d  toaU. 
Imtaneed    around  him,  we  have  a  decided  instance  in  ArchimodeSiiati' 
mede^        ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  arrest.    When  the  Roman  army  had;  at . 
length  taken  Syracuse  by  stratagem,  which  the  tactics  of  j 
this  consummate  engineer  prevented  them  from  taking, by,. 
forccj  he  wa^  shut  up  in  his  closet,  and  so  ijateat  on  .a: 
geometrical  demonstration,  that  he  was  equally  insenmblet 
to  the  shouts  of  the  victor^,,  and  the  outcries  of  the  yanr  ! 
qui$hed.    He  was  calmly  drawing  the  lines  of  a  diagram  h 
'.'  when  a  soldier  abruptly  entered  his  room,  and  clapt  .-a  .i 
'    sword  to  bis  throat.     "  Hold,  friend,"  said  Archimed/ss.  ■ 
one  moment,  and  my  demonstration  will  be  finished."  > 
The  soldier,  surprised  at  his  unconcern  at  a  time  of  such  •: 
extreme   peril,   resolved  to   carry  him  before  Marcellus; 
but  as  the  philosopher  put  under  his  arm  a  small  box  full 
of  spheres,  dials,  and  other  instruments,  the  soldier,  con- 
ceiving the  box  to  be  filled  with  gold,  could  not  resist  the 
temptation,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot. 


*  Blumenb.  BibL  i.  p.  79G.  f  I^Mrwin,  Zoonomia,  iii.  i.  iil  2. 
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Thb  attention  is  equally  summcned  into  action  and  dis-  Oek.  iv. 
miflaedat  the  command  of  the  wiH.     It  in  summoned  in  jhetttra- 
tbe  last  species :  it  is  dismissed^  when  a  ihan  voluntarily  tion  here 
smvea^ers  himself  to  ease  and  listlessuess  of  mind ;  during  ^^  ^ 
which  period,  moreover^  in  consequence  of  this  indulgence  Dequies- 
in  general  indolence,  the  external  senses  themselves  unite  q^^  ^^^ 
in  the* mental  quiescence,  and  a  smaller  portion  of  nervous'tons wbj 
energy  is  probably  generated  for  the  very  reason  that  a  smaller  ^  ^^^ 
poitiott  is  demanded ;  and  hence  the  active  senses  without  are  Tacuit 
are  aa  vacant  and  unstrung  as  the  active  senses  within,  ^  ^^ 
and  as  Munted  to  their  respective  stimuli.    The  first  play- 
ful ideas  that  float  over  the  fancy  in  this  case  take  the 
lead,  and  the  mind  relaxes  itself  with  their  easy  and  sportive 
flow.  -It  is  th^  studium  inane  of  Darwin*,  who  seems,  gtndium 
howevsr,  to  have  in  some  degree  misapplied  th6  name,  or  ^U*?^. 
to  have  confounded  the  aberration  with  that  of  ecphronia  adminbW 
or  alusia.     Ck>wper  has  admirably  described  it  in  the  fol-  ^""ibeaby 
lowing  verses : 

'  Lavgh,  ye  who  boast  your  moif  mercunal  povexa^ 
That  never  feel  a  stupor,  know  no  pause, 
Nor  need  one :  I  am  conscious,  and  confieas, 
Feaiicm,  a  aoul  that  doss  not  always  diink. 
Me,  oft,  has  fancy  ludicrous  and  wild 
Soothed  with  a  waking  dream  of  houses,  towers, 
Trees,  churches,  and  strange  yiaages,  ezpressM 
Id  the  red  dnders,  while  with  poring  ejFC^ 
I  gazed,  myself  creating  what  I  saw. 


*  Zoonom.  iii.  i.  iu  2;  iuid  again,  iv.  ii.  iv.  2. 
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Gem.  IV. 

Spec.  III. 
AphelxU 
otiosa. 


With  the 
indolent, 
eudi  in- 
dulgence a 
disoiae: 

with  the 
studiouByA 
wholesome 
relaxation: 

Especially 
where  the 
attentioii  is 
spurred  on 
by  a  spirit 
of  rivaby, 
as  well  as 
by  tewilL 
Illustiated. 


Even 
simple  at- 
tention long 
directed  to 
mental  pur- 
suits occa- 
sionallT 

• 

produces 
confusion. 
Exempli- 
fied. 


Nor  kss  amused  have  I  quiescent  watch'd 

The  sooty  films  that  play  upon  the  bars 

Pendulous,  and  forebodhig  in  the  view 

Of  superstition,  prophesying  stffl. 

Though  stiU  deoeived,  some  stranger's  near  approach. 

*Tis  thus  the  understanding  takes  repose 

In  indolent  vacuity  of  thought, 

And  sleeps,  and  is  refreshed.    Meanwhile  the  hce 

Conceals  the  moad  lethargic  with  a  mask 

Of  deep  deliberation,  as  the  man 

Were  task'd  to  his  full  strength^  absorb*d,  and  lost.  .     . 

In  the  indolent  mind,  such  indulgence  is  a  disease,  and, 
if  not  studiously  watched  and  opposed,  will  easily  become 
a  habit.  In  the  studious  and  active  mind,  it  is  a  whole- 
some relaxation ;  the  sensory,  in  the  correct  language  of 
the  poet,  "  sleeps  and  is  refreshed,"  grows  fertile  beneath 
the  salutary  fieJlow,  and  prepares  itself  for  Hew  harvests. 

This  is  more  particularly  the  case  where,  in  conjunction 
with  an  attention  **  screwed  up  to  the  sticking  place,"  ahd 
long  continued  there,  a  spirit  of  ardent  emulation  is  at  the 
same  time  stirring,  and  distracted  between  the  hope  and 
fear  of  gaining  or  losing  a  distinguished  honour  or  reward. 
I  have  seen  this  repeatedly  in  young  men  who  have  been 
striving  night  and  day,  and  week  after  week,  for  the  firist 
prizes  of  our  English  universities;  some  of  whom  have  in- 
deed succeeded,  but  with  a  hectic  exhaustion  that  has  been 
recovered  from  with  great  difiiculty ;  while  others,  in  the 
full  prospect  of  success,  have  been  compelled  to  relinquish 
the  pursuit,  and  to  degrade. 

Yet  even  without  this  conflict*  of  feeling,  where  the  at- 
tention alone  has  been  too  long  directed  to  one.  or  to  a 
variety  of  recondite  subjects  without  relaxation,  the  mind 
suffers  considerably,  and  its  powers  become  shaken  and 
confused ;  of  which  we  have  an  interesting  example  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Spalding,  a  scholar  of  considerable  eminence 
in  Germany,  as  drawn  by  himself  and  communicated  to 
the  editors  of  the  Psychological  Magazine*.  His  attention, 
he  tells  us,  had  been  long  kept  upon  the  stretch,  and 
had  been  still  more  distracted  by  being  continually  shifted 
from  one  subject  to  another,  when,  being  called  upon 
to  write  a  receipt  for  money  paid  him  on  account  of  the 


*  Crichton*8  Inquiry  into  Mental  Derangement,  i.  237* 
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poor,  as  soon  as  he  bad  written  the  two  first  words,  he  Gey.  IV. 
found  himself  incapable  of  proceeding  farther.  He  strove  Aphdxia^' 
all  he  could,  and  strained  his  attention  to  the  utmost,  otiosa. 
but  to  no  purpose:  he  knew  the  characters  he  conti- 
nued to  make  were  not  those  he  wished  to  write,  but 
could  not  discover  wh^re  the  fault  lay.  He  then  desisted, 
and  partly  by  broken  words  and  syllables,  and  partly  by 
gestures,  made  the  person  who  waited  for  the  receipt  un- 
derstand that  he  should  leave  him.  For  about  half  an 
hour«  a  tumultuary  disorder  reigned  in  bis  senses,  so  that 
be  WHS  incapable  of  remarking  any  thing  very  particular, 
except  that  one  series  of  ideas  of  a  trifling  nature,  and  con- 
fusedly intermixed,  forced  themselves  involuntarily  on  his 
mind.  At  the  same  time  his  external  senses  continued  per^ 
feet,  and  he  saw  and  knew  every  thing  around  him.  His 
speech,  however,  failed  in  the  sam«  manner  as  his  power 
of  writing,  and  be  perceived  that  he  spoke  other  words 
than  those  be  intended.  In  less  than  an  hour  he  recovered 
himself  from  this  confusion,  and  felt  nothing  but  a  slight 
head-ache.  On  examining  the  receipt  on  which  the  aber- 
ration first  betrayed  itself,  he  found  that,  instead  of  the 
words  '*  fifty  dollars,  being  one  half  year's  rate,"  he  had 
written  **  fifty  dollars,  through  the  salvation  of  Bra — "  the 
the  last  word  being  left  unfinished,  and  without  his  having 
the  least  recollection  of  what  it  was  intended  to  be. 
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Oen.V.  of  any  such  occurrence*.    And/ by  the  same  means,  we 

raronina.  j^^^y  gg^jjy  account  for  the  third  species  of  the  genus,  or 

pQUutim!  ^^^^  which  consists  in  dormant  and  involuntary  salacity. 


SPECIES  I. 


PARONIRIA  AMBULANS. 
SOMNAMBULISM.    SLEEP-WALKING. 

THE  MUSCLES  OF  LOCOMOTION  EXCITED  INTO  THEIR  AC- 
CUSTOMED ACTION  BY  THE  FORCE  OF  THE  IMAGINATION 
DURING  DREAMING. 

Osir.  V.  In  profound  sleep,  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  well 
Spec  !•  as  all  the  voluntary  organs  of  the  body,  are  in  a  state  of 
^^^"^iSe  *i^«W5tivity  or  torpitude,  and  the  only  organs  that  preserve 
powcn  of  their  active  tenour  are  the  involuntary  ones :  so  that,  in 
and  M^  this  state,  there  is  neither  thought  nor  idea  of  any  kind, 
exerat  the  In  dreaming,  some  of  the  mental  faculties  only  sleep,  or  are 
^™f^  torpid,  while  the  others,  like  the  involuntary  organs  of  the 
a  state  of  body,  continue  wakeful  or  active :  the  somnolent  faculties, 
tiiqntode.    ^^  j^^^^^  already  observed,  are  the  will,  the  perception, 

and  the  judgment;  the  wakeful  are  the  memory  and  the 
imagination. 

Indieanw  It  would  not  be  difficult,  if  we  had  time,  to  show  why 
^•°™?^the  involuntary  organs  do  not  require  rest,  or,  in  other 
faculdcQ  words,  become  torpid  like  the  voluntary;  nor  why  the 
"^^Sm^SL  ^^'^  ^°^  ^^^  judgment  sooner  associate  in  the  general 
the  peroq».  sleep  of  the  external  senses  than  the  imagination ;  but  this 
J*^"*^  '^^  would  carry  us  too  far  into  the  subject  of  animal  physiology, 
while  the  There  are  two  physiological  remarks,  however,  which  it  is 
""f^"****"*  necessary  to  make  in  explanation  of  the  morbid  affection 

oontiiiiies 

awake.        immediately  before  us.     The  first  is,  that  sleep  is  a  natural 


*  Henninga,  von  den  Traumem  und  Nachtwandlem.  M'^eimar,  1784.  Hont,' 
De  Natark,  Difierentiis,  et  Causis  eonim  qui  dormientes  ambulant,  &c.  Leips, 
160S,8vo.  , 
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attempted.    To  understand  them  fully,  it  would  be  neces-  Gek.  v. 
sary  for  us  to  enter  into  a  minute   development   of  the  *^*^°"^ 
physiology  of  sleep  and  dreaming,  which  the  limits  of  the  ^j^  gy^- 
present  work  will  not  allaw.    X)n  some  future  occasion,  Krvient  to  a 
the  author  may,  perhaps,  follow  it  up  into  such  a  detail :  ment°of 
but  a  few  general  remficks  must  suffice  for  the  occasion  these  states 

b^fo^"".  ...  °^u^ 

In  sleep,  accompaiMed  )v^\i  drQ^mingy  the  faculties  of  Many  of  the 

the  mind  bear  a  pretty  close  parallel  with  those  of  the  body  ^|^^^**^ 
80, to  the  effect  produced,  upon  tbem..   Some,  of  them,  as  well  as  of 
the  iwill,  the  perception,  the  judgment,  are  in  a  state  of  ^^^^j'^ 
geaeral  torpitode,  like  the  Wuutary  organs  of  tbe^  body;  toqiid: 
whUe  the  memory  aod  the  imagination,.  like  the  vital  ot^^^J^^ 
involuntary  organs  of  the  body,  ace  in  os.high  activity  as  activity. 
ever.     Hence,  the  sensory  is  as  much  crowded  with  ideas  as  ^^^  ^^ 
at  any  time;  bat^  destitute  of  a  controlling  power,  they  aoWded 
rush  ftNTward  with  a  very  considerable  degree  of  irregularity,  J^^^^J^ 
and  woold  do  so  ivith  the  most  unshapeable  confusion,  but  control  of; 
tkat  the  habit  of  association  still  retains  some  degree  of  wTMooBtfad 
inflaence,  and  produces  some  degree  of  consonance  and  ideas|in«  •  h 
pfopertion  in  the  midst  of  the  wildest  and  most  extrav!ap>;^*jy?!!fj* 
gant  vagaries^     Ai^  hence,  that  infinite  variety  which,  nation  in  .n# 
takes  place  in  the  character  of  our  dreams;  and  the  greater  ^"J******'"'- 
r^gulahty^  of  some,  and  the  greater  irregukrity  of  otherSi^someOipiai  ' 
Htthoe^  a '  combiBation  of  thoughts,  or  ideas,  sometimes- ™^^: 
only  in  a  -smaU  degree  incongruous,  and  at  other  times  less  t^Uir.' 
most  frantic  and  heterogeneous :  occasionally*  indeed^  so. H'^*™^"^ 

^-,,  ^  .,  ,  -^  ,  ideas  some- 

fearful  and  extravagant  as  to  stimulate  the  external  senses  Umes  so 
themftelves  into  a  sudden  renewal  of  their  functions,  and  ^7^  ^^ 
conseiivently  to  break  off  abruptly  the  sleep  into  which  stimulate 
they  were  thrown.  thesenset 

Now,  as  the  stimulant  force  of  our  ideas,  in  dreaming,  is.them 
often  sufficient  to  rouse  the  external  senses  generally,  and  jbnipUy 
to  awake  us  all  of  a  sudden ;  it  may  be  of  such  a  kind,  and  s^iitlM ' 
just  of  such  a  strength,  as  to  excite  into  their  accustomed  only  ^ .,,  ',,! 
action  the  muscles  of  those  organs  or  members  only  which  ^^l*^'' 
are  more  ii|ime<;j[iately  connected  with  the  train  of  our  dreams  ad?  wJhj^  *" 
or  incoherent  thoughts ;  while  every  other  organ  may  still  ^^^ 
remiun  torpid.  And  hence  the  muscles  chiefly  excited  bein^  sieep-boi;! 
those  of  speech,  some  persons  talk,  or  the  muscles  chiefly  JJ^^^. 
excited  being  those  of  locomotion,   other  persons  walk,  ing^orMim- 
in  Uieir  sleep,  without  bang  conscious,  on  their  v^aking,  Mm*»'*^»™» 
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Oek.v.  of  any  such  occurrence*.     And/ by  the  same  means,  we 

raronuna.  ^^y  easily  account  for  the  third  species  of  the  genus,  or 

poUutiOT!  ^^^  which  consists  in  dormant  and  involuntary  salacity. 


SPECIES  I. 


PARONIRIA  AMBULANS. 
SOMNAMBULISM.    SLEEP-WALKING. 

THE  BfUSCLES  OF  LOCOMOTION  EXCITED  INTO  THEIR  AC- 
CUSTOMED ACTION  BY  THE  FORCE  OF  THE  IMAGINATION 
DURING  DREAMING. 

Oew.  V.       In  profound  sleep,  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  well 

Spec  I.   ^s  all  the  voluntary  organs  of  the  body,  are  in  a  state  of 

]^^^*jj^  inactivity  or  torpitude,  and  the  only  organs  that  preserve 

powcn  of    their  active  tenour  are  the  involuntary  ones :  so  that,  in 

and  bod^     this  state,  there  is  neither  thought  nor  idea  of  any  kind. 

excratthe    In  dreaming,  some  of  the  mental  faculties  only  sleep,  or  are 

J^™"^  torpid,  while  the  others,  like  the  involuntary  organs  of  the 

a  atate  of    body,  continue  wakeful  or  active :  the  somnolent  faculties, 

torpitade.    ^^  |jj^^g  already  observed,  are  the  will,  the  perception, 

and  the  judgment;  the  wakeful  are  the  memory  and  the 

imagination. 

In  dnanw  It  would  not  be  difficult,  if  we  had  time,  to  show  why 
™|S»»«nfof  the  involuntary  organs  do  not  require  rest,  or,  in  other 
facukka      words,   become  torpid  like   the  voluntary;   nor  why  the 

*"^5ia^niL  ^*''  ^^^  ^^^  judgment  sooner  associate  in  the  general 
thepeicq».  sleep of  the  external  senses  than  the  imagination;  but  this 
d^M^che  ^ould  carry  us  too  far  into  the  subject  of  animal  physiology.  , 
while  the  There  are  two  physiological  remarks,  however,  which  it  is 
""^8^***«  necessary  to  make  in  explanation  of  the  morbid  affection 
awake.        immediately  before  us.    The  first  is,  that  sleep  is  a  natural 


*  Hennings,  von  den  Traumem  und  Nachtwandlem.  Weimar,  1784.  Hont,' 
De  NatnriL,  Differentiis,  et  Caiuis  eorum  qui  dormientes  ambulant^  &c.  Leips. 
1&03,  8vo. 
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torpitude«  or  inertness,  induced  upon  the  organs  of  the  Oek.  v. 
body  (with  the  exception  of  the  involuntary)  and  the  p^n^ 
faculties  of  the  mind  by  feitigue  and  exhaustion*    And  the  ambukni. 
next  is,  that,  in  the  production  of  sleep,  it  is  not  necessary  Not  difficult 
that  all  these  powers  of  body  and  mind  should  have  been  ^],-  2^  ^^ 
equally  exposed  to  exhaustion :  for,  such  is  the  effect  ofToiuntary 
association  and  habit,  that  as  soon  as  one  faculty  or  organ  ^^aj,^ 
feels  fatigue,  or  becomes  exhausted,  the  rest  participate  in  rest:  nor 
the  same  condition,  and  the  sleep  or  torpitude  becomes]^ J ^ 
common  to  the  whole.     It  is   hence  the  body  is  made  jndgment 
drowsy  by  mental    study,  and    the   mind  by  corporeal  ^^ 
labour ;  that  muscular  exercise  wearies  all  the  senses,  and  damuoit 
the  exertion  of  the  senses  wearies  the  muscles:   though  ^^^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  general  tendency  to  sleep  tion. 
is  also  partly  superinduced  by  the   indirect  exhaustion  Sleep  is 
sustained  by  the  organs  or  faculties  that  have  been  less  ^itude 
employed,  in  consequence  of  the  share  of  sensorial  energy  indeed  by 
which,  as  from  a  common  stock,  they  have  themselves  ^^bausdon. 
contributed  towards  the  support  of  the  more  active  and  xhe  ex- 
hence  more  debilitated  powers.  hiustkm  ^ 

TKT         'a.  X*  i_  "xi-      r  J'  some  of  the 

r«ow^  it  sometimes  happens,  either  from  disease  or  pecu-  powers  of 
liarity  of  constitution,  that  all  the  external  organs  of  sense  ^^£| 
do  not  associate  in  the  general  action  that  has  taken  place,  only  second- 
or  yield  alike  to  the  general  torpor  to  which  it  gives  rise;  ^Jy  ^^^ 
and  that  the  auditory,  the  optical,  or  some  other  sense,  Bnnfrnstifln 
continues  awake  or  in  vigour,  while  all  the  rest  are  become  ^^^  ^ 
inert,  as  it  does  also,  that  such  particular  sense,  like  the  »        . , 

,         «  .      ,  ,  ■       ,  ,  borne  or  the 

muscles  or  particular  members,  as  observed  a  page  or  two  external 
above,  is  awoke  or  re-stimulated  into  action  in  the  midst  **'*^*'*^°^ 
of  the  soundest  sleep,  by  the  peculiar  force  and  bent  of  the  in  every  in- 
dream,  while  the  rest  still  sleep  on  and  are  unaffected.         *?"".  "?°- 

If  the  external  organ  of  sense,  thus  stimulated,  be  that  torpor  or 
of  sight,  the  dreamer  may  perceive  objects  around  him,  ^•^P  ®^ 
and  be  able  to  distinguish  them :  and  if  the  tenour  of  the  and  some- 
dreaming  ideas  should  as  powerfully  operate   upon  the  '*f"^  *^™® 
muscles  of  locomotion,  these  also  may  be  thrown  into  their  airake  sud- 
accustomed  state  of  action,  and  he  may  rise  from  his  bed,  denly,whfle 
and  make  his  way  to  whatever  place  the  drift  of  his  dream  tinue  to 
may  direct  him,  with  perfect  ease,  and  free  from  danger.  "^"P* 
He  will  see  more  or  less  distinctly  in  proportion  as  the  J^****^*^^ 
organ  of  sight  is  more  or  less  awake :  yet,  from  the  iu'^  right,  the 
creased  exhaustion,  and,  of  course,  increased  torpor  of  the  ^'^^'^^ 
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Oev.v.  other  organs,  in  consequence  of  an  increased  denu^iA  of 
Pmoom/*  sensorial  power  from  the  cpmnion  stock,  to .  supply  tfafi 
amWaiii.  action  of  the  sense  and  muscles  immediately  ei^;agAd» 
eeife  c^  overy  other  sense  will  probably  be  thrown  into  a  deeper, 
iakep^:  and  ^^P  ^^  torpor  than  if  the  whole  had  been  quiesceot. 
if  thetenoar  Hence,  the  ears  may  not  be  roused  even  by  a  sound  thfif 
Mittaw^  might  otherwise  awake  the  sleeper.  He  may  be  insensible^ 
foUyupon  not  only  to  a  slight  touch,  but  a  severe  shaking  of  the 
JjjJ^  limbs ;  and  may  even  cough  violently  without  being  ra- 
maidn^be  called  from  his  dream.  Having  accomphshed  the  object 
wl^^idbii  ^^  ^^*  visionary  pursuit,  he  may  safely  return,  even  oner 
TC9tif.tbe  the  most  dangerous  precipices,  for  he  sees  them  distinctly^. 
JJI^*"*  to  his  bed;  and  the  organ  of  sight  being  now  quite  ex-, 
donnani,  hausted,  or  there  being  no  longer  any  occasion  for  its  use^ 
m^ii^rf  **  "^^y  ^^^®  more  associate  in  the  general  inactivity,  and 
£ei£eplng  the  dream  take  a  new  turn, and  consist  of  a  new  combina*. 
2**J*        tion  of  images. 

incnufd,        Somnambulism   occurs  in  many  persons  without  a^iy. 
•"^^^7-     manifest  predisponent  cause,  though  it  is  generally  con,-, 
nfiiMi^  nected  with  a  considerable  irritability  of  habit.     A^mo^bidj 
ofttnm  fM- state  of  the  stomach,  where  this  habit  exists,  has  very  frcr 
2l2l!r**    qnently  proved  an  exciting  cause:   of  which  Dr.  Yeates^^^' 
has  given  us  an  example  in  the  case  of  a  young  gentlemen 
UaM       of  ten  years  of  age*.     He  was  of  a  delicate  frame,  often 
^22|j      troubled  with  sickness;   sometimes  rejected  his  food  un- 
oAeaan      digested,  after  having  Iain  two  days  in  his  stomach  ;  lxi$  ] 
^^^^      bowels  were  costive,  and  the  stools  were  dark,  ofFensiye, 
EzeiMpli*'    ^^  ^^^  formed.     The  sympathetic  symptoms  were  frequent 
iiod.  head-aches  with  occasional  stupor,  general  coldness  of  the 

skin,  and  limpid  urine.  After  being  in  bed  for  about  two 
hours,  he  was  wont  to  start  up  suddenly,  as  in  a  fright, 
dart  rapidly  into  the  middle  of  the  chamber,  or  of  the  room 
adjoining,  and  walk  about  with  much  agitation.  In  this 
state  he  would  run  over  quickly,  but  incorrectly,  the 
transactions  of  the  day;  and  he  once  attempted  to  spell  a 
word  which  in  the  day-time  he  had  spelt  wrong,  in  doing 
which  he  jupabled  a  number  of  letters  together.  When 
spoken  to,  he  would  make  a  rational  reply ;  and,  in  one  of 
his  sleeping  perambulations,  he  called  for  an  epitome  of 
the  History  of  England,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  o'f 
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/MidTfrg^  the  nurse  brought,  him  a  book^  but  not  the  one  Oex.  V. 
hp  called  for:  on  perceiving  the  difference,  he  immediately  p^jJJ^' 
lliitMr  it  from  him  with  great  violence,  and  with  expressions  unbuliini, 
dTiEinger  and  disappointment.     On  these  occasions,  his 
tfen  were  wide  open,  though  he  did  not  seem  conscious  of 
■being,  nor  of  his  situation  at  the  time.     It  was,  says  Dr. 
Y^tes,  a  perfect  state  of  dream  throughout,  though  par- 
taking of  the  acts  of  the  waking  state,  for  he  would  avoid 
Directs  Walking  about  the  room.     His  face  was  quite  pallid 
mt  the  time. 

Tn  this  case,  much  of  the  nervous  hurry  and  agitation  ^^^JJ^Tk* 
seems  to  have  depended  upon  the  debilitated  and  irritable  nmvM 
state  of  the  patient's  frame.     But  where  the  affection  pro*  *^**,J?*'^? 
ceeds  from  idiosyncrasy,  or  where  there  is  no  disturb- the  irtmy^ 
ance  of  the  general  health,  the  dreamer  often  proceeds  ^^^*^ 
faf  more   coolly  and  collectedly ;  and  the  eyes,  instead  where  no 
of  being  wide  open,  as  though  staring,  are  often  not  more  ""flj^T?". 
tttan  half-unclosed,  in  some  cases  even  less  than  this ;  drcanwr 
which  has  given  occasion  to  marvellous  stories  of  somnam-  °^  ^^^_ 
bfalists  walking  over  dangerous  places,  or  avoiding  dan-mia^Scu 
gerous  objects,  with  their  eyes  completely  shut  all  the  sJJt* 

.-.  The  eyes 


arc  more  or 


'*fhe  remedial  treatment  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  J«*  ^f^' 
poTBue,  we  shall  defer  till  we  have  briefly  noticed  the  sue-  ^Xwhik- 
ceedtng  species,  as  the  same  treatment  will  apply  to  the^"S«^*^  ^ 
wnOle.  i^n 

described 
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SPKCIES  11. 

PARONIRIA  LOQUENS. 
SLEEP-TALKING. 

THE  MU8CLS9  OF  SPEECH  EXCITED  INTO  tllEIR  ACCUS^^ 
TOMED  ACTION  BY  THE  FORCE  OF  THE  IMAGINATION 
bURINO  DREAMING. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  this  species,  as  we  Oew.  v. 
have  already  explained  the  general  principles  of  the  inor-  ^^'^    " 

VOL.   IV.  N 
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Gen.  V.  dinate  action  in  the  preceding  pages.  As  the  train  of 
Paro^rU  ^^^^^  which  form  the  dream,  when  peculiarly  lively  and 
loquena.  immediately  connected  with  the  organs  of  locomotion,  may 
General  stimulate  those  organs  into  their  accustomed  activity,  and 
explained  ^^us  give  the  dreamer  a  power  of  walking  without  con- 
under  the  sciousness;  in  like  manner,  if  a  similar  train  of  dreaming 
tpcdea"^  ideas  be  immediately  connected  with  the  organs  of  speech. 
Organs  of  these  may  also  be  equally  influenced,  and  the  dreamer  be 
speech  sti-  g^^g  ^q  talk,  without  being:  conscious  of  it,  or  having  any 

mulatedby  „  .»         ,  •  11  1  41 

the  train  of  recoUection  of  such  exertion  when  he  awakes.     And  as, 

^^"'g     for  reasons  already  specified,  the  organ  of  sight  is  some- 

Q       of     times,  in  the  same  way,  roused  from  a  state  of  sleep  or 

beariog       torpitude  to  a  state  of  wakefulness,  while  all  the  other 

J|^JJ2i^    external  senses  continue  somnolent,  or,  from  idiosyncrasy 

in  the  wake.  OF  some  local  or  accidental  cause,  do  not  join  in  the  general 

wheoee'      repose,  but  continue  vigilant  during  its  dominion;  the 

the  drevncr  organ  of  hearing  may  be  roused  in  the  same  manner,  or 

Mw^  iTto  ^^^^'^^t  the  same  anomaly;  and,  in  this  case,  the  dreamer, 

speak.        who,  under  the  influence  of  the  last  species  of  affection,  is 

I^^IJl^^^  able  to  see  as  well  as  to  walk,  is  able,  under  the  present, 

of  this.        to  hear  as  well  as  to  speak.     Examples,  indeed,  are  given, 

in  which  a  bystander,  obtaining  some  clue  into  the  train 

of  thoughts  of  which  the  dream  is  composed,  has  been 

able,  not  only  to  keep  up  an  irregular  conversation,  but, 

by  dexterous  management,  and  the  artful  assumption  of  a 

character  which  he  finds  introduced  into  the  dream,  to 

draw  from  the  dreamer  the   profoundest  secrets   of  his 

^  bosom,  the  dreaming  ideas  generally  consisting  of  those  on 

which  the  dreamer  is  most  employed  when  awake,  or  which 

lie  nearest  his  heart.     I  have  never  met  with  a  case  of  this 

kind  in  my  own  practice,  but  it  is  given  as  a  fact  by 

various  physiologists  from  the   time   of  the  Greeks   and 

Romans  to  our  own  day. 
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SPECIES  III. 

PARONIRIA   SALAX. 
NIGHT-POLLUTION. 

THE  SEXUAL  GROANS  EXCITED    INTO  VENEREAL  ACTION   BX 
THEFORCE  OF  THE  IMAGINATION  DURING  DREAMING. 

By  Sauvages  this  affection  is  absurdly  placed  among   Gbn.  v. 
the  species  Jof  gonorrhoea,  which,  with  great  looseness  of  ^^^^'  ^^^' 
generic  character,  is  defined  "  passio,  cujus  praecipuum  p£^erro. 
symptoma  est  fluidi  purijormis  vel  semimformis  effluxus  neoualy  by 
stillatitius  ex  urethrL"     This   definition  is,  indeed,  wide  ^"^'***  * 
enough  to  embrace  the  affection  before  us;  but  the  ab- 
surdity consists  in  intermixing  a  natural  discharge,  pro- 
duced by  the  ordinary  orgasm,  with  morbid  discharges,  in 
which,  in  most  cases,  there  is  no  orgasm  whatever*     Dr. 
CoUen,  however,  has  continued  to  assign  the  same  place^  aq<1  by 
and  the  same  namc-to  the  present  species,  and  this  with       "** 
still  greater  inconsistency :  since  he  has  struck  out  of  his 
definition  of  gonorrbcea  the  epithet  seminiformis,  and  con- 
fined it  to  a  "  fluxus  humoris  ex  urethr^  prater  natu^ 
ram."     So  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  break  his   own 
bounds,  to  introduce  this  natural  flux  into  the  place  he  has 
allotted  it.     And  hence,  in  laying  down  the  treatment  of 
goaonhcesk,  in  his  Practice  of  Physic,  he  takes  no.  notice 
of  his  gonorrhoea  donnientium,  as  though  feeUng  that  it 
was  altogether  a  different  subject. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  whatever  part  of  the  Physiology, 
animal  frame  is  immediately  connected  with  the  tenour  of 
the  somnolent  vision,  it  is  often  roused,  under  particular 
ciTCumstances,  from  the  general  sleep  or  torpitude  in  which 
k  had  participated,  and  becomes  wakeful,  while  every  other 
pert  perseveres  in  the  common  repose.     During  .sleep,  Idou of 
moreover,  our  ideas  are  often  more  lively  and  operative  ^^^"^j^- 
than  during  wakefulness,  and  this  on  two  accounts;  first,  than  in 
because,  firom  the  uninterrupted  activity  of  the  involuntary  JJ^Jj^^ 
organs,  there  is  a  more  ready  secretion  of  sensorial,  as  well  why. 
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aB  of  mo8t  other  flaids,  in  a  state  of  perfect  trmtquillity; 
and  next,  because  the  ideas  that  predominate  at  the  time 
are  not  brokeD  in  upon,  or  weakened,  by  exterior  impres- 
sions and  disturbances.  It  is  on  this  account,  when  the 
faculty  of  the  judgment  is  stimulated  into  activity,  instead 
of  the  ear  or  eye,  or  the  motory  powers,  a  man  has  some- 
times been  able  to  solve  difficulties  in  dreaming,  which 
proved  too  hard  for  hrm  when  vigilant.  And  to  this 
effect  Dr.  Spuizheim  :  "  Somnambulists,"  says  he,  "  even 
do  things  of  ivhich  they  are  not  capable  in  a  state  of  watch- 
ing; and  some  dreaming  pbrsona  reason  sometimes  better 
than  they  do  when  awake*."  A  singular  and  amusing 
instance  of  this  occurred  not  many  years  ago  to  a  very 
excellent  and  justly  celebrated  friend  of  the  author's,  the 
Reverend  William  Jones  of  Nayland,  Suffolk,  who,  among 
other  branches  of  science,  had  deeply  cultivated  that  of 
music,  to  which,  indeed,  he  was  passionately  attached. 
He  was  a  man  of  irritable  temperament,  ardent  mind,  and 
most  uclive  and  brilliant  imagination;  and  was  hence  pre- 
pared by  nature  for  cnergeticand  vivid  ideas  in  hisdreams. 
On  one  occasion  during  his  sleep,  he  composed  a  very 
beautiful  little  ode  of  about  six  stanzas,  and  set  the  same 
to  very  agreeable  music;  the  impression  of  which  was  so 
firmly  Gxedin  his  memory,  that,  on  rising  in  the  monilng, 
he  sat  down,  and  copied  from  his  lecollection  both  the 
music  and  the  poetry. 

It  is  hence  not  diHicidl  to  conceive,  that  members  so 
irritable  as  the  sexual  organs,  when  onoe  the  imaginatioa 
leads  energetically  to  the  subject  of  concupisceQCc,  abouM 
occasionally  participate  in  the  vision,  and  prove  tkeir 
sympathy  by  the  result. 

in  some  morbid  states  of  the  body,  aud  especially  when 
accompanied  with  local  irritation,  produced  by  inflamma- 
tion, fibrous  entony,  the  debility  of  old  age,  or  a  habit  of 
vicious  indulgence,  a  seminal  Bux  has  sometimes  taken 
place,  without  any  connexion  with  the  dream,  and  some- 
tifnes  without  cither  erection  or  turgescence ;  but  this  does 
not  constitute  the  affection  immediately  before  us;  in  which 
the  stimulant  power  lies  in  the  (sensory,  and  is  propagated 
from  thai  organ  to  those  of  generation. 
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The  Roman  poet,  who  so  admirably  unlocked  the  na-   Gkn.  v. 
Tu»E  OF  THINGS  to  his  contemporaHes,  by  following  the  p^n-rit 
footsteps  of  Nature  herself  into  most  of  her  deepest  recesses,  mUx. 
directed  his  attention  to  this  subject,  among  other  physio-  The  fact 
logical  factfi,  and  has  elegantly  explained  it  in  the  above  the^Gicelu 
manner;   adducing,  at  the  same  time,  another  instance  ^imI Ro- 
of the  influence,  which  the  ideas  of  dreaming  sometimes  dqpinUy 
exercise  over   the  organs  connected  with  them,  derived  explained 
from  the  evacuation  of  the  bladder,  which  frequently  takes  riL:"*^**' 
place  in  children,. whose  dream  is  directed  to  this  natural  with  another 
want,  and  who  image  to  themselves  the  ordinary  vessel  *^\*^S^ 
employed  for  such  purpose  as  at  hand  for  their  use:  kind. 

Pucri  ispe,  lacam  propter  sea  dolia  curta, 
8onino  deyinclci,  credunt  ae  extollere  Testem ; 
Todus  huniorem  saccatum  corporis  fiindunt ; 
Quom  Babylonica,  magnifico  spleodore,  rigantur. 
Turn,  quibus  etatia  freta  primitui  inainuaiitur. 
Semen  abi  ipsa  diet  membris  niatura  creavit, 
CooTeniuot  simulacra  foris  e  corpore  quoque, 
NnndsB  pisdari  voItAs,  pukhrique  coloris, 
Qm  det  inritans  loca  turgida  aemiiie  multo, 
Ut,  quasi  traniactis  sope  omnibua  lebus,  proAmdaot, 
Fluminis  iogenteb  fluctus,  vestemque  crueDtent*. 

In  the  medical  treatment  of  all  these  species  of  paroniria.  Medical 
we  must  never  lose  sight  of  this  principle^  that,  although  2^^!?*^ 
in  many  instances  their  predisponent  cause  is  a  peculiar  principles 
idiosyncrasy  or  habit,  their  exciting  cause  is,  in  all  cases,  JJL^^  ^ 
general  or  local  irritation  :  and  that  this  irritation  is  of  two  imution 
very  opposite  kinds,  which  it  also  becomes  us  very  par-  ^®  "adng 
ticolarly  to  attend  to,  namely,  that  of  entony,  or  excess  of  wiiich  may 
power;  and  that  of  atony,  or  deficiency.  ^^22*^ 

It  is  to  the  former  that  Lucretius  alludes,  and  which  is  Remedial 
by  far  the  most  common  exciting  cause:  and  where  this  process, 
exists,  our  first  indication  is  to  reduce  the  superabundant  entonfe^'" 
vigour  by  venesection,  purgatives,  laborious  exercise^  and  Station, 
a  limitation  to  a  plain  and  spare  diet.     While,  on  the  con-  Hl»enfrMn 
traty,  where  the  exciting  cause  is  debility,  our  attention  initatioiu 
diould  be  directed  to  a  tonic  course  of  medicines,  and  par- 
ticularly to  those  tonics  which  prove  sedative  at  the  aaine 
time  that  they  strengthen  the  system.     Several  of  the 
mineral  acids  are  entitled  to  this  character,  and  especially 
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GcK.  V.   the  sulphuric;  and  a  still  greater  number  of  the  vegetable 
prronirL     ^ittcra,  and  particularly  the  extracts  of  hop  and  lettuce. 
saiax.         Dr.  CuUen,  indeed,  as  we  have  already  observed,  supposes 
Trettmcnt.  ^  gedativc  power  to  exist  in  all  the  bitters,  though  not 
equally  in  all.     How  far  the  prussic  acid  might  be  usefully 
.  employed  for  this  purpose,  I  cannot   say  from   personal 
practice. 
Undue  ac-       Our  next  object  of  attention  should  be  to  prevent  all 
of  powers  undue  accumulation  of  the  sensorial  principle  during  sleep; 
be  pre-        and  this  may  be  accomplished  in  two  very  distinct  and 
^*°    *        opposite  ways.     The  first  is  the  use  of  a  hard  mattress, 
nj^J!^.     with  so  smail  a  covering  of  clothing  that  the  sleep  may  be 
somewhat  less  sound  than  ordinary,  and  consequently  more 
easily  broken  off.     For  the  force  of  our  dreaming  ideas  will 
always  be  in  proportion  to  a  certain  degree  of  soundness 
in  our  sleep :  I  say,  a  certain  degree ;  because,  if  the  fatigue, 
or  exhaustion,  or  torpitude,  be  extreme,  the  sleep  will  be- 
come profound  or  lethargic,  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
will  participate  in  it,  and,  as  already  observed,  there  will 
be  no  ideas  or  dreaming  whatever, 
and  nar-  And  hence  the  second  mode  of  preventing  an  accumu- 

lation of  sensorial,  and  especially  of  irritable  power,  will  be 
the  employment  of  narcotics  till  the  morbid  habit  is  de- 
stroyed; for  these,  when  carried  to  a  sufficient  extent,  di- 
minish vascular  action,  and  consequently  take  off  sense  and 
motion  so  completely  as  to  extinguish  the  vital  principle 
•altogether,  and  hence  not  only  to  suppress  all  power  of 
dreaming,  but  even  life  itself. 
lUttitntion.  I  had  lately  under  my  care,  for  the  last  species,  a  very 
modest  and  regular  young  man,  who  was  a  student  of 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge;  and  was  alarmed  at  the  idea 
of  having  his  constitution  undermined  by  its  continuance. 
He  was  rapidly  growing,  of  slender  make,  and  of  a  relaxed 
habit.  Nitre,  which  has  been  so  often  recommended  as  a 
sedative,  in  this  case  did  no  service ;  but,  under  the  use  of 
a  pill,  composed  of  one  grain  of  opium  and  five  of  caunphor, 
taken  nightly,  and  draughts  of  myrrh,  and  infusion  of 
columbo  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  he  lost  the  tend- 
ency in  a  fortnight,  after  having  been  subject  to  the  dis- 
charge for  many  weeks.  His  bowels  were  kept  at  the 
same  time  constantly  stimulated  by  the  pill  of  aloes  and 
myrrh :  and  the  cold-biith  formed  a  part  of  his   regimen. 
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Pagani  and  De  Gazelles*  have  recommended  electricity;    Gek.V. 
but  the  author  has  never  tried  its  eflfects,  having  uniformly  p^^'ria 
succeeded  without  it.  salax. 

Where  either  of  these  species,  bilt  particularly  the  two  Where  * 
former,  are  connected  with  a  morbid  state  of  the  stomach,  affection, 
the  disease  must  be  attacked  iti  this  quarter,  as  it  was  with  ^}]^  primary 
great  judgment  and  a  favourable  issue  in  the  case  quoted  muse  be 
from  Dr.  Ycates.  prindpaUy 

attended  to. 


*  Joum.  dc  M6decinc,  torn.  Ixxiv. 
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m6ria. 

FATUITY. 

t 

D£F£CT   OR    HEBETUDE   OF   THE    UNDERSTANDING. 

Den.  VI.  Mori  A  is  a  Greek  term  from /^w^oc,  **stultus,  fatuus." 
Oiigtnuid  ii  jg  jjgrg  limited  to  its  proper  signification.  Vogel  employs 
generic  it,  though  with  a  difTereht  termination  (morosis  instead  of 
**"^  moria),  in  the  same  or  very  nearly  the  same  sense;  but  he 

wSiCTtoln  ^®  almost  the  only  medical  writer  that  does  so.  By  Nenter 
different  and  Sauvages,  moria  is  used  to  denote  melancholia  com" 
'^^^'  placens  (self-complacent  melancholy),  while  by  others  it  is 
with  much  ©naployed  synonymously  with  anoea  or  idiotism.  To  com- 
confusion  plete  the  confusion,  morosis  {amentia  morosis)  is  the  name 
^^Dcla-  given  by  Sauvages  to  mental  imbecility  {mdria  imbecillis), 
tuie.  though,  as  already  observed,  he  had  just  before  used  moria 

in  the  sense  of  melancholy.     It  is  precisely  in  the  signi- 
fication now  offered,  that  tbe  term  is  employed  by  Erasmufi^ 
in  his  celebrated  treatise  entitled  ''  Moria  Encomium^**  pr 
"  The  Praise  of  Folly,"  which  he  dedicated  to  Sir  Thomas 
More, 
^J^^JJj^^       Mora,  moror,  morosus,  ?noro$ila$,  are  derived  from  this 
common      common   soujTce ;   and  uniformly  import  "  waywardness^ 
***^  tardiness,    dulness,    impediment;"    though    the    lexico- 

graphers, not  having  bit  upon  the  right  path,  have,  wan- 
dered in  different  directions  without  being  able  to  satiafy 
themsdives.  In  Sauvages  and  Sagar,  morositates  are  in 
fact "  corporeds  moria,"  defects  or  hebetudes  of  the  bodily 
faculties. 
^•*'^^w  .  The  preceding  genera  are  founded  upon  a  morbid  per- 
i^o,£the  version  or  misrule,  a  diminished  or  excessive  excitement, 
P|^^|J^"«  of  one  or  more  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  operating  upon 
the  mind  itself  or  upon  the  body.  The  present  is  founded 
upon  a  natural  on  permanent  dulness,  or  hebetude  of  one 
or  more  of  the  same  powers,  producing  a  deficiency  in 
the  understanding,  which,  however,  may  be  regarded  as 
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the  general  frame  or  constitution  of  the  mind,  in  the  same  Gew.  VL 
manner  as  the  body  is  the  general  frame  or  constitution  ^•"^ 
of  the  organs,  which  form  its  separate  parts.     M6ria,  thus 
explained,  will  be  found,  as  a  genus,  to  embrace  the  two 
following  species : 

1.  MORIA   IMBECILUS.    .  IMBECILITY. 

2.    DEMENS.  IRRATIONALITY. 


n-   -^o 


SPECIES  I. 

MORIA   IMBECILLIS. 

MENTAL   IMBECILITY. 

TaS  DBFECT    OR    HBBBTVDS  PARTIAL,   OR    CONFINBD    TO 
PARTICULAR  FAOULTIB8  OP  THE   UNDERSTAMDINO. 

Wb  have  already  observed,  that  all  the  faculties  of  the  Oek.  vl 
mind  are  as  subject  to  a  diseased  disturbance  as  the   ^''^  ^' 
organs  of  the  body;  and  hence  all  of  them  are  liable  to  be  ^]|^ 
^bcted  by  the  present  species.  The  whole  of  the  varieties, 
therefore,  under  which   mental  imbecility  is  capable  o^ 
being  eontemplated  might  form  an  extensive  list :  but  it 
wiU  be  sufficient  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  four  following : 

«  Stupiditas.  Dulness  and  indociUty  of  the 

Slapidtty.  apprehension ;  torpitude  and 

poverty  of  the  imagination.   ' 
/S  Annesia;  Feebleness  or   failure    of  the 

Forgetfulness.  *        memory. 

7  Credulitas.  Weakness  and  undue  pliancy 

CreduUty.  of  the  judgment,  with  a  fa- 

ciUty  of  being  duped. 
^  Inconstantia.  Instability  and  irresolution  of 

Fickleness.  the  will. 

In  STUPIDITY,  there  is  generally  a  dulness  in  several  of 


...i 
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o^v.  vr.  the  faculties  besides  the  apprehension  and  the  imagination ; 
•  M^^mbe-  ^^^  sometimes,  perhaps,  in  all  of  them:  but  then  it  origi- 
ciiiis  stupi.  nates  in  these,  and  the  rest  are  for  the  most  part  only 
^^^^'*'         secondarily  dull,  as  not  being  furnished  with  a  sufficient 
other  facul-  i^umber  of  ideas  or  in  sufficient  rapidity  for  their  use.   Thus 
ties  besides  the  judgment  of  a  heavy  or  stupid  man  is  often  as  sound 
ginadon      ^^  itself  as  that  of  a  man  of  capacious  comprehension;  and 
andappre-   more  SO,  perhaps,  for  a  reason  we  have  already  observed 
tiwe'iirthis  ^^^^r  alusiajacetdsa,  or  crack-brained  wit,  than  that  of  a 
variety.       man  of  facctious  quickness  of  parts :  but  the  heavy  man  re- 
Yet  the       quires  time  and  patience  to  collect  his  ideas,  and  compare 
crftensound,  them  with  each  other;  for  they  are  neither  furnished  to 
tfiough        him  in  a  free  current  from  his  memory  or  his  imagination, 
amTeven     ^^^  ^^^^  ^®  readily  apprehend  or  lay  hold  of  them  as  they 
sounder       are  oflfered  from  external  objects  to  his  perception,  which, 
facetious     '^  effect,  is  little  more  than  a  synonym  for  the  apprehen- 
quickness.    sion — the  apprehension  being  the  perception  in  a  state  of 
Explained,  exercise,  or  exertion.     There  is  hence  a  material  difference 
Appiehen-  j^  physiology,  though,  perhaps,  little  in  practice,  between 
relation  to    ignorance  and  stupidity.     The  former  is  want  of  know^ 
the  perccp-  ledge,  from  want  of  its  ordiiiary  means ;  and  by  the  use  of 
Di^ren      ^^^^  means  may,  perhaps,  soon  be  gotten  the  better  of: 
between       the  latter  is  dulness  in  the  use  of  such  knowledge  as  by 
stiyidity     ordinary  means  has  been  acquired,  and  exists  in  the  sensory, 
ranc^       though  in  a  state  of  stagnation  or  dormancy.     Mr.  Locke 
Exempli,    has   made  the  same   distinction,  though   he  has  justly 
fi^fVom     enough  observed,  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  man  of 
stupidity  had  almost  as  well  be  without  his  knowledge  as 
with  it.     "  He,"  says  this  admirable  writer,  "who,  through 
this  default  in  his  memory,  has  not  the  ideas  that  are  really 
preserved  there,  ready  at  hand  when  need  and  occasion 
call  for  them,  were  almost  as  good  be  without  them  quite, 
since  they  serve  him  to  little  purpose.     The  dull  man,  who 
loses  the  opportunity  whilst  he  is  seeking  in  his  mind  for 
those  ideas  that  should  serve  his  turn,  is  not  much  more 
happy  in  his  knowledge,  than  one  that  is  perfectly  igno- 
rant.    It  is  the  business  of  the  memory  to  furnish  those 
ideas,  which  it  has  present  occasion  for,  and  in  the  having 
them  ready  at  hand  on  all  occasions,  consists  that  which 
we  call  invention,  fancy,  and  quickness  of  parts*." 


•  E^say  concerning  Hum.  Undent.  B.  ii.  C'h.  x.  Sect  tt. 
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Stupidity  or  dulness  of  apprehension  may  be  idiopathic;  Okh.VI. 
but  it  may  also  proceed  from  want  of  education,  or  educa-  ;,  Mfimbe- 
tion  irregularly  conducted ;  for  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  dills  stupi. 
like  the  muscles  of  the  body,  become  invigorated,  and  are  ^*^*^ 
rendered  more  alert,  by  a  well  disciplined  exercise.     And  rtupiSu^ 
hence  stupidity  is  a  natural  result  of  idleness ;  as  it  is  more  some 
particularly  of  idleness  in  conjunction  with  an  undue  useJj^^onT 
of  wine,  and  fermented  liquors,  which  have  a  proverbial  Want of 
power  of  besotting  the  understanding.  ,  It  is  also  produced  proper 
temporarily  or  habitually  by  various  corporeal  diseases;  as 
hemicrania,  chronic  inflammation  or  dropsy  of  the  head,  other  dii. 
gout  in  the  head,  and  sometimes  repelled  cutaneous  erup-  ^**^ 
tions  or  habitual  discharges. 

Stupidity,  like  wit,  is  propagable ;  and  hence  we  fre-  is  propa. 
quently  see  it  run  from  one  generation  to  another;  and  not  8*^^®* 
unfrequently  it  forms  a  distinctive  mark  in  the  mental  cha- 
racter of  districts  or  nations:  in  many  cases,  indeed,  where 
they  border  closely  on  each  other.  The  Dutch  have  at  niustnted. 
least  as  much  solid  sense  as  their  neighbours  the  French  ; 
but  they  are  certainly  less  quick;  or,  in  other  words,  they 
have  a  duller  fancy  and  apprehension.  Boeotia,  in  respect 
to  chorography,  was  merely  separated  from  Attica  by 
Mount  Citheeron;  but,  in  respect  to  genius,  the  two  coun- 
tries were  as  far  apart  as  the  poles.  So,  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  the  natives  of  Otaheite  learn  every  thing  with 
facility;  the  natives  of  New  South  Wales  have  no  aptitude, 
and  learn  nothing.  The  residence  of  a  few  missionaries 
amongst  them  for  a  short  term  of  years  has  nearly  civilized 
the  former :  the  actual  possession  of  the  country  for  a  far 
longer  period,  by  a  British  public  and  a  British  govern- 
ment, with  a  perpetual  intercourse,  and  the  kindest  en- 
couragement, has  made  little  or  no  impression  upon  the 
latter. 

A  FAILURE  OP  MEMORY,  howcver,  which  forms  the /J.M. imbe- 
SKCOND  SPECIES  of  mental  imbecility  before  us,  is  a  far        ""' 


more  severe  evil  than  dulness  of  perception  with  poverty  a 
of  imagination :  for,  as  all  the  sources  of  information,  to  «^  *^ 
which  we  have  been  privy,  cannot  be  always  immediately  •  P"^  ^' 
before  us  to  excite  the  perception,  we  must  necessarily  draw 
upon  our  recollection  for  those  which  are  not  so,  and  whose 
ideas  or  impressions  we  stand  in  need  of.     And  hence  the  '^^^j^ 
memory  is  the  great  storehouse  of  intelligence ;  and,  in  one 


mory  in 
sonic 
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ChcK.  Vi.  sense  at  least,  the  Platonic  doctrine  is  universally  true»  tliat 
^M.^imbel  "  ^'^  knowledge  is  reminiscence/'  There  are  soine  minds 
ciUiiwi.  in  whom  this  faculty  has  been  pecuharly  retentive^  afi 
'^*"'"  that  of  Newton,  who  made  it  answer  the  purpose  of  in- 
J^^y  tuition;  and  of  Pascal,  who  is  said  never  to  have  forgotten, 
^^endvc  till  his  health  failed  him,  any  thing  he  had  ever  done, 
j!^'      read,  or  thought  of. 

R«tendon        Retention  of  memory,  however,  is  a  different  property 
of  memory,  ffom  that  of  quickness.    They  may  and  often  do  co-^ist; 

fiwn^S^.  ^"^  ^^®y  ^^^  ^^  found  separate :  for  there  are  many  per- 

ueM.  sons  who  can  well  catch  hold  of  an  entire  song,  an  entire 

sermon,  or  a  series  of  speeches  in  parliament,  and  can  recite 
them  almost,  if  not  altogether,  verbatim  immediately  after- 
wards, but  who  lose  all  recollection  of  them  in  a  day  or 
ttvo:  while  there  are  others,  who  are  obliged  to  pause  over 
the  subject  submitted  to  them,  or  to  have  it  repeated  for 
several  times  before  they  can  get  it  by  heart,  yet  who,  when 
they  have  once  fixed  it  in  the  memory,  retain  it  as  long  as 

Esuunpks.  they  live.  Mr.  W.  Woodfall,  the  celebrated  reporter  of  the 
parliamentary  debates,  was  an  instance  of  the  former  of 
these  talents,  in  regard  to  his  powers  of  apprehension;  the 
well-known  Jedediah  Buxton  of  the  latter :  though  it  should 
be  remarked,  that  Mr .  Woodfall  retained  with  as  much  ease, 
as  he  first  fixed,  speeches  in  his  memory. 

FaUureof       Failure  of  memory  takes  place  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

2?2JJ*^[^-  It  is  sometimes  general,  and  extends  to  every  subject; 

ioTwlMtfi    but  it  is  frequently  far  more  manifest  on  some  subjects 

^«r*-  than  on  others.  Salmuth  mentions  a  case,  in  which  the 
afiected  person  had  forgotten  to  pronounce  words,  but 
could  nevertheless  write  them  *.  Mr,  J.  Hunter  was  sud- 
denly attacked  with  a  singular  afiection  of  this  kind  in 
December,  1789,  when  on  a  visit  at  the  house  of  a  friend 
in  town.  "  He  did  not  know  in  what  part  of  the  house 
he  was,  nor  even  the  name  of  the  street  when  told  it,  nor 
where  his  own  house  was :  he  had  not  a  conception  of  any 
thing  existing  beyond  the  room  he  was  in,  and  yet  was 
perfectly  conscious  of  the  loss  of  memory.    He  was  sensi- 

Infoiget-  bie  of  impressions  of  all  kinds  from  the  senses,  and  there- 
fore looked  out  of  the  window,  although  rather  dark,  to 
see  if  he  could  be  made  sensible  of  the  situation  of  the 


.=•■ 
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house.    The  loss  of  memory  gradually  went  off,  and  in  Oek.  Vh^ 
leas  than]  half  "an  hour  his  memory  was  perfectly  reco-  «  m^£j^ 
vered  •.*'    This  might  possibly  be  connected  with  a  gouty  cilli»«nui!. 
habit,  to  which  Mr.  Hunter  was  subject,  though  not  at  "****• 
this  time  labouring  under  a  paroxysm.    The  late  bishop  ForgetAi|ir, "J 
of  LandafF,  Dr.  Watson,  gires  a  singular  case  of  p^tial  fij^i^^  ' 
amnesia  in  his  father,  the  result  of  an  apoplectic  attack,  names. 
'*  I  have  heard  him  ask  twenty  times  a  day/'  says  Dr.  *  , 

Watson,  "  *  What  is  the  name  of  the  lad  that  is  at  college  1\ 
(tny  elder  brother) ;  and  yet  he  was  able  to  repeat,  with-* 
out  a  blunder,  hundreds  of  lines  out  of  classic  authors  f/' 
And  hence,  there  is  no  reason  for  discrediting  the  story 
of  a  German  statesman,  a  Mr.  Von  B.,  related  in  the 
seventh   volume    of   the  Psychological  Magazine,   who, 
having  called  at  a  gentleman's  bouse,  the  servants  of  which 
did  not  know  him,  was  under  the  necessity  of  giving  io 
his  name ;  but  unfortunately  at  that  moment  he  had  for-  Forgetfni. 
gotten  it,  and  excited  no  small  degree  of  laughter  by  turn-  ^esaof  a 
ing  round  to  a  friend  who  accompanied  him,  and  sayingj^  name.   - 
with  great  earnestness,  "  Pray  tell  me  who  I  am,  for  I  can^ 
not  recollect." 

From  severe  suffering  of  the  head  in  many  fevers,  aOeneraifor- 
great  inroad  is  frequently  made  upon  the  memory,  and  J^^*""* 
it  is  long  before  the  convalescent  can  rightly  put  together  doced  by 
all  the  ideas  of  his  past  life.     Such  was  one  of  the  effects  ^*^*^  _, ,  ^ 
of  the  plague  at  Athens,  as  we  learn  from  Thucydidesi  £xamte   > 

rovg    St    xai  X^^   tKafitCan    va^vrtxa    dyct^rdvra^    rw    ^avrajt  cydMta.    *"-'■ 
cfum^  xai  ^yyorjifav  fffa^  rt  auroO^,  xai  rou;  i^inydf/ou;  :  "  and 

many,  on  recovery,  still  experienced  such  an  extraordinary 
oblivion  of  all  things,  that  they  knew  neither  themselves 
nor  their  friends.'^    A  few  years  ago,  a  man  with  a  brains  Singnlar 
fever  was  taken  into  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  who,  as  he  ^^^^' 
grew  better,  spoke  to  his  attendants,  but  in  a  language  they  of  a  spoken 
did  not  understand.     A  Welsh  milk-woman,  going  by  ae^  J^fJ^?^ 
cident  into  the  ward,  heard  him,  answered  him,  and  con*'  corer^  of 
versed  with  him.    It  was  then  found  that  the  patient  was 
by  birth  a  Welshman,  but  had  left  his  native  land  in  his 
youth,  forgotten  his  native  dialect,  and  used  English  fof 


one 


»•■! 


*  Sir  Evemd  Home's  Life,  prefixed  to  his  Treatise  on  the  Blood,  Inflam- 
BadoD,  &C.  4to.  1794. 
t  Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Watson,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Landaff. 
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Obn .  VI.  the  last  thirty  years.  Yet,  in  consequence  of  this  fever, 
fi^M^^hni-  ^®  ^^^  "^^  forgotten  the  English  tongue,  and  suddenly 
dllis  am-    recovered  the  Welsh. 

"*"*•  Boerhaave,  however,  gives  a  still   more  extraordinary 

iUustxadoiL  *D8^^^^cc  of  oblivion  in  the  case  of  a  Spanish  tragic  author, 
who  had  composed  many  excellent  pieces,  but  so  com- 
pletely lost  his  memory,  in  consequence  of  an  acute  fever, 
that  he  forgot  not  only  the  languages  he  had  formerly 
learnt,  but  even  the  alphabet ;  and  was  hence  under  the 
necessity  of  beginning  to  read  again.  His  own  poems 
and  compositions  were  shown  to  him,  but  he  could  m^ 
be  persuaded  that  they  were  his  production.  Afterwards, 
however,  he  began  once  more  to  compose  verses,  which 
had  so  striking  a  resemblance  to  his  former  writings,  that 
he  at  length  became  convinced  of  his  being  the  author  of 
them  *, 
Impaiied  The  memory  may  also  be  prematurely  impaired  (for  in 
roiM  ofluiei.  ^S^  ^^  ^®  *  natural  defect)  by  various  other  causes.  Idle- 
ness or  inattention  will  do  it,  as  in  the  case  of  stupidity, 
as  will  also  an  over-exertion  of  the  faculty,  injuries  of  the 
head,  rheumatic  or  gouty  pains  in  it,  dyspeptic  maladies, 
various  narcotic  poisons,  prostrating  heemorrhages,  or  want 
of  food,  and  libidinous  indulgence  f. 
Singular  in.  Depcindent  upon  this  last  cause.  Sir  Alexander  CrichtOB 
Ubi^ouB  ^^^  given  a  single  example  of  what  may  be  called  per- 
indnlgenoe.  verse  oblivion  in  an  old  attorney,  nearly  seventy  years 
of  age,  who,  though  married  to  a  lady  much  younger 
than  himself,  kept  a  mistress,  whom  he  visited  eveiy 
night.  He  was  suddenly  seized  with  great  prostration  of 
strength,  giddiness,  and  forgetfulness ;  but  the  last  was  of 
a  peculiar  kind,  and  consisted  in  the  mistaking  the  name 
of  one  thing  for  that  of  another;  so  that,  if  he  wanted 
bread,  he  would  ask  for  his  boots,  and  though  enraged  at 
the  latter  being  brought  to  him,  he  would  still  call  out  for 
his  boots  or  shoes.  In  like  manner,  if  he  wanted  a  tumbler 
to  drink  out  of,  it  was  a  thousand  to  one  but  he  would  call 
for  the  ordinary  chamber  utensil,  or,  if  this  were  wanted, 
he  would  call  for  a  tumbler  or  a  dish«     This  gentlemMH 

*  Prslect.  Acad,  in  Instit  Med.  ex  ediL  Haller.  tom.  iv.  p.  463w     See  also 
Crichton  of  M ent  Derangement,  i.  370. 

t  DifMert.  de  Memori*  Laesioneex  nimis  Vener.  Usii.   Alt  )696. 
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however,  was  cured  of  the  complaint  by  large  doses  of  Oik.  VL 
valerian  and  other  cardiacs.  ^^^^'  ^• 

In  CREDULITY,  Constituting  the  third  variety  of  yM.imbe. 
the  imbecility  before  us,  the  faculty  of  the  judgment  is  the  ^^  °^ 
chief  seat  of  disorder.     It  is  unquestionably  more  gene-p     .^^ 
rally  to  be  found  among  ignorant  people,  than  those  whose  among  the 
minds  are  well  stored  with  the  elements  of  knowledge ;  ^^  j°™Si  • 
but,  as  we  also  frequently  perceive  among  the  former  a  fonnfd,  bat 
most  obstinate  and  wilful   incredulity,  and   amongr  the  ^^^^^  ^ 

o  Hmontr  the 

latter  extraordinary  proofs  of  the  present  failing,  it  cannot  former, 
be  regarded  as  altogether  an  effect  of  a  general  want  of  Among  the 
ideas :  it  is  in  reality  a  hebetude  or  indolence  of  the  judg-  ^""^^ 
ment  or  power  of  ratiocination,  which  induces  a  man  to  evil. 
take  things  upon  trust,  and  allow  others  to  think  for  him, 
not  for  want  of  ideas,  but  for  want  of  comparing  one  idea 
with  another,  those  of  probability  with  those  of  improba- 
bility, and  fairly  striking  the  balance ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  under  the  influence  of  this  mental  oscitancy,  he 
readily  yields  himself,  body  and  soul,  to  the  opinions  of 
others,  and  follows  such  opinions  blindfold ;  as  those,  who 
shut  their  eyes,  must  be  led  by  those  who  see,  or  else  fall 
into  the  ditch. 

This  is  voluntary  credulity;  yet  many  have  been  so  From  bdng 
long  accustomed  to  it,  that  it  has  all  the  effect  of  a  chronic  voiun^y* 
disease,  and  is  as  difficult  of  cure  as  the  most  obstinate,  ^chronic™' 
There  are  some  men,  however,  whose  judgment  is  more  d»»«- 
morbidly  dull  by  nature,  than  from  inactivity  or  a  neg-  ^^^S^^' 
lected  education^  or  may  possibly  have  been  rendered -so  path^c. 
by  intemperance ;  who  are  deficient  in  natural  skill  to  use 
the  evidence  they  possess  of  probabilities  :  and  being  inca- 
pable of  carrying  on  a  train  of  consequences  in  their  heads, 
and  of  weighing  exactly  the  preponderance  of  contrary 
proo&.and  testimonies,  are  easily  misled,  and  rendered 
the  dupes  of  every  plausible  sophist,  and  the  playthings 
of  every  impostor.     *'  There  are  some  men/'  says  Mr. 
Locke,  *'  of  one,  sonae  but  of  two  syllogisms,  and  no  more ; 
and  others  that  can  but  advance  one  step  further.    These 
cannot  always  discern  that  side,  on  which  the  strongest 
proofs  lie ;  canuQt  constantly  follow  that,  which  in  itself  is 
the  more  probable  opinion  *." 

^■^ m — n-|— !-< ■      T  -    I  I     _  ■  _  -  ,    ,  I  -  •" 

•  Unman  Undcrttand.  Book  it.  Ch.  xix.  $  6. 
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aw.  y^      There  it  another  imbecility  we  have  noticed,  aa  strange!  j 
%  H  *imbl  ^^^^^^S  ^^^  ^^  integrity  of  the  understanding ;  and 
dlBi  ioiNjB^  tjtat  is  PICK LBK ESS,  Or  an  instability  and  irresolution  of 
^^^       thenrill.     The  faculty  of  the  will  requires  not  only  to, 
j!^^^     be  directed  aright  in  infant  life,  but  to  be  fortified  ind' 
strengthened  by  a  course  of  exercise  and  discipline  as 
Elad-        much  as  any  faculty  whatever.     This  we  may  say  as  phy- 
^'^'^^        siologists;  but  as  moralists  we  may  speak  a  bolder  lan- 
guage, and  maintain,  that  it  demands  the  spur  and  tram- 
mels of  education  even  more  than  all  the  other  faculties 
put  together,  since  it  is  designed  by  nature  to  be  the 
governing  power,  and  to  exercise  an  absolute  sway  ovi'r  the 
rest,  even  over  the  desire  itself,  by  which,  however,  it  is 
moved  in  all  ordinary  cases. 

A  child,  whose  inclinations  have  never  been  reined  in, 
is  perpetually  letting  the  will  and  the  desire  run  together, 
and  changing  both  every  moment ;  and  if  this  disposition 
be  suffered  to  grow  into  a  habit,  it  will  produce  the  fickle- 
ness of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  and  form  a  character 
on  wlkich  there  can  be  no  reliance ;  whose  determination 
of  to-morrow  cannot  be  known  from  that  of  to-day :  becauso 
the  will  itself,  void  of  all  firmness  or  resolution,  is  the  sport 
,      •'  'of  every  transient  incident,  every  interposing  uneasin^' 
or  pleasure ;  and  which  hence  becomes  its  own  torment 
still  more  than  the  torment  of  those  around  it;  since,  being 
e^et  instigated  by  the  feeUngs  of  the  moment,  and  sacrificing 
the  future  to  the  present,  it  often  purchases  a  fleeting  gra- 
tification, and  of  subordinate  value,  at  an  expense  of  per- 
mahisnt  and  substantial  happiness. 
Remedid        UpQU  the  REMEDIAL  PROCESS  for  the  mental  infirmi- 
gf^*["  ties  which  appertain  to  this  species,  little  is  to  be  said  in 
oTMMa     a  work  of  niedical  mstruction.     So  far  as  they  relate  to 
«^Sd^    corboreal  causes,  and  we  have  pointed  out  various^causes 
lity.  of  tnis  kind  applicable  to  several  of  them,  those  causes 

Mediod.  should  1)6  tninutety  inquired  into,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
reinbVed  or'fmlliated  r'and  whatever  will  tend  to  invigorate 
the  etitire  fhime,4s  the  metallic  tonics,  regularity  of  diet, 
sleep,  exercise,  and,'  above  all,  cold  bathing,  must  ilap^'^ 
McnL  the  rest.  To  tlie  arms  of  mental  and  moral  instruction, 
howeVer,  the  sickly  understanding  must  be  chiefly  in- 
trusted; and,  where  these  are  properly  applied,  the  mind 
may  often  be  rendered  sufiiciently  sound  for  all  the  ordinary 
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pqrpose*  of  life,  and  even  for  some  of  Us  elegancits ;  though  om.  VI. 
it  may  never  be  distinguished  for  terBeoess,  brilliancy,  or ,  M^imbt. 
comprehension.     The  leading  aim  should  be  to  lay  hold  of  dllii  incou- 
the  strongest  faculty,  and  to  make  the  dirftct  evltivation  of  """^ 
this  aa  indirect  cultivation  of  the  rest. 


','^V.*:ci^  ii. 


MORIA  DEMEN8. 


W^LESSNESS.    IRRATIONALITY. 


OB  BElETDDE  OF  ALL  T»E  FACULTIES  OP  THZ 
UNDERSTAKDING. 


Op  tbis  Bpeciee  we  hav 
raqniiv  a  distinct  notice : 


three  varieties  that  seem  tO^ 


"jStHfav 

Shallow    knowledge,  va-o«K.  vi. 

-^|Em% 

toily. 

cant  countenance,  light  S"^.  "■ 

■ 

frivolous  fancy :  for  tha 

most   part   with    good 

obstinacy. 
Impotence  of  body  as  well 

iS  Lerema. 
Dotage. 

Superacnualion. 

as  of  mind,  from  pre- 
mature old  age  i  child-, , 

ish    desires   aud    pu(^. 

-SSkt 

suits ;  drawling  speecA 
or    garrulous    babWei;^, 

^UWmI 

ftH 

composed  of  ideas  foc;. 

Uia^M 

the  most  part  associr^. 

ated  by  previous  habit... 

y  Anoea. 

General    obliteration    of 

Idiotiwn. 

the  menWl  powers  and 
affections  i   paucity  or 
destitution    of   ideaa;.,^ 
obtuse  sensibihty;  v»j^ 

ttf^M 

VOL.  IV. 

** 
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Gew.  vr.  cant  countenace;   im- 

^Spec  II.  perfect  or  broken  arti- 

•dcmeni.  culatioQ ;   With    occa- 

sionally transient  and 
unmeaning  gusts  of 
passion. 

The  difference  between  the  understanding  of  some  men 
and  that  of  others  is  extreme;  yet  it  is  not  every  minute 
variation  from  the  standard  of  soundness  that  constitutes 
a  disease^  whether  in  mind  or  body ;  but  as  soon  as,  in 
either  case,  such  variation  becomes  a  marked  or  serious 
evil,  it  is  entitled  to  this  name;  and,  in  the  subject  before 
us,  falls  within  the  range  of  the  first  of  the  preceding 
varieties. 
«M. de-         This/which  is  what  we  ordinarily  denominate  silli- 
mens  stul-    ^^£§5^  jg  generally  a  natural  infirmity,  and  in  some  families 
Generally    appears  to  be  hereditary.     A  well  directed  education,  how- 
a  natural     ever,  may  do  much,  as  there  is  commonly  some  faculty 
^wTama.  ^^^*  ^^^'  ^^^  cultivating  better  than  the  rest,  and  which 
Vie  of         points  to  the  paiticular  line  to  which  the  study  of  the  in- 
b'^^Sus  d^^'^"^^  should  be  especially  addressed,  and  in  which  he 
manage-     may  appear  respectable.     He  may  have  imitative  powers, 
menu         ^j^j  make  a  good  painter  or  engraver,  though  he  may  not 
have  creative  powers,  and  make  a  good  orator  or  poet.    He 
maybe  fond  of  arithmetic,  and  fitted  for  trade  and  ac- 
counts, though  he  may  not  possess  a  taste  for  scientific 
subtleties,  or  be  well  calculated  for  any  one  of  the  pro- 
fessions. 
^  M.  de-         Dotage,  when  a  mere  result  of  ojd  age,  is  hardly  to  be 
lerema.       regarded  as  a  disease,  and  is  rarely  accompanied  by  any 
Causes.       effervescence  of  the  passions.     But  it  often  appears  pre- 
maturely, and  is  especially  accelerated  by  excessive  in- 
.dulgence  in   corporeal  pleasures;  sometimes  by  violent 
mental  emotion,  as  anger,   or   by  long  continued   grief. 
P"^P-     .Under  the  two  former  of  these  causes,  there  is  often  com- 
bined with  it  an  incessant  garrulity,  a  very  high  degree  of 
passionate  but  unmeaning  effervescence,  and  puerile  mo- 
Further       bility.,    M.  Pinel  gives  a  striking  example  of  this  in  a 
fiom?incl.  P^i'son,  whom  he  had  frequently  an  opportunity  of  seeing. 
/*  His  motions,"  says  he,  "  his  ideas,  his  broken  sentences* 
.his  confused  and  momentary  glimpses  of  mental  feeling. 
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appeared  to  present  a  perfect  image  of  chaos.  He  came  Gen.  vi. 
up  to  me,  looked  at  me,  and  overwhelmed  me  with  a  ^or-  qU^jJ^' 
rent  of  words  without  order  or  connexion.  In  a  moment  mens 
he  turned  to  another  person,  whom,  in  rotation,  he  deaf-^^^^*^* 
ened  with  his  unmeaning  babble,  or  threatened  with  an 
evanescent  look  of  anger;  but  as  incapable  of  determined 
and  continued  excitement  of  the  feelings  as  of  a  just  con- 
nexion of  ideas,  his  emotions  were  the  effect  of  a  mo-* 
mentary  effervescence,  which  was  immediately  succeeded 
by  a  calm.  If  he  went  into  a  room,  he  quickly  displaced 
or  overturned  the  furniture,  without  manifesting  any  direct 
intention.  Scarcely  could  one  look  off  before  he  would  be 
at  a  considerable  distance,  exercising  his  versatile  fond- 
ness for  bustle  in  some  other  way.  He  was  quiet  only 
when  food  was  presented  to  him.  Even  at  night  he  rested 
but  for  a  few  moments."  A  strong  desire  of  food,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  common  under  this  species :  it  is  per- 
haps most  frequently  met  with  in  the  dotage  of  old  age; 
but,  in  premature  lerema,  we  often  find  the  appetite  en- 
tirely banished,  and  a  resistance  to  food  of  all  kinds  when 
offered. 

Idiotism,  the  third  variety,  is  often  the  result,  as  ^ m.  de^ 
we  have  already  observed,  of  an  original  misformation  of  ™«»«»>"- 
thc  cranium,  sometimes  in  respect  to  thickness,  more  fre-  ^^ScT"" 
quently  in  respect  to  shape;  by  both  which  the  internal  structure 
cavity,  and  consequently  the  capacity  of  the  brain,  are  un-  ^^J^ 
duly  diminished. 

The  internal  causes  are  habitual  inebriety,  excessive  and  At  other 
enervating  pleasures^  violent  agitation   of  the   passions,  {J^^J^ 
whether  pleasurable  or  painful,  as  overwhelming  joy,  star-  causes. 
tling  terror,  deep  and  protracted  grief,  or  furious  anger: 
tumours   within    the  cavity  of  the  cranium ;   apoplectic 
attacks ;  injury  of  the  brain  from  external  violence ;  in- 
judicious management  in  ecphronia;    and  especially  an 
excessive  use  of  the  lancet. 

Idiotism,  however,  is  more  frequently  congenital  than  More  fre- 
accidental ;  and  it  is  melancholy  to  think,  that  it  is  also  **"°'^?^, 
sometimes  hereditary.     Of  those  who  are  idiots  from  birth,  ^^^ 
many,  moreover,  are  sooner  or  later  afflicted  with  palsy  or  united  with 
epilepsy,  or  both ;  a  clear  proof  of  the  existence  of  some  '^^jfj^ 
organic  affection  of  the  brain  or  nerves  :  the  former  being 
sometimes  partial,  and  confined  to  the  face  only,  or  ex- 

o2 
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Oev.  vr.  tending  down  one  of  the  sides.  Idiots  rarely  attain  old 
yU^c-^'  ^S^ >  ^'^^y  ^^1^^™  exceed  the  term  of  thirty  years ;  and 
mensancei.  when  paralysis  or  epilepsy  is  concomitant,  they  usually  die 

at  a  much  earlier  period. 
I>ewrip.  In  idiotism,  the  ideas  of  sensation  and  of  reflection  ap- 

pear  to  be  equally  inaccurate.  There  is  a  vague,  unsteady, 
wandering  eye,  seldom  fixed  for  any  length  of  time  upon 
one  determinate  object;  a  stupid  expression  of  countenance, 
in  which  no  sign  of  intelligence  is  portrayed ;  a  gaping 
mouth,  from  which  the  saliva  flows  constantly ;  a  perpetual 
rolling  and  tossing  of  the  head ;  no  memory,  no  language, 
no  reason.  The  idiot  has  all  the  animal  instincts,  and 
some  of  the  passions.  Of  the  last,  joy,  fear,  and  anger 
are  those  with  which  he  is  most  frequently  affected ;  but 
'  these  are  of  a  very  limited  kind.  His  joy  is  unmeaning 
mirth  ;  his  fear  a  transient  qualm  ;  his  anger  a  momentary 
fit  of  violence.  The  toys  of  children,  and  the  gratification 
of  hunger  and  thirst,  are  his  only  pleasures:  bodily  pain, 
or  fear  of  bodily  pain,  his  only  distresses.  It  is  said,  that 
idiots  have  sometimes  shown  a  strong  sexual  appetite ; 
but  this  is  not  common,  for  they  rarely  seem  to  attend  to 
,    any  distinction  of  sex*^ 

The  treatment,  where  medical  assistance  can  be  of  any 
use,  must  chiefly  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  case. 
Blistering  and  internal  stimulants,  to  increase  the  action  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  augment  the  habitual  torpitude 
of  the  abdominal  viscera,  which' are  usually  affected  in  thii 
malady,  offer  the  fairest  chance  of  advantage.  Accidental 
commotion  of  the  brain,  an  occasional  cause,  has  occar 
sionally  also  proved  serviceable,  as  has  likewise  a  fracture 
of  the  cranium.  Hence,  too,  fevers  have  relieved  the  disr 
ease ;  and  active  paroxysms  of  mania  have  proved  a  com- 
plete cure ;  and  I  once  knew  a  cure  effected  in  a  lad,  who 
fell  front  the  first  floor  of  a  house  into  the  street  ^  the  tor- 
pitude or  obstruction,  or  whatever  was  the  cause,  being 
hereby  removed. 


*  Crichiony  Of  Menu!  Dw*nmgeinent,  t  p.  314. 
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ORDER  II. 
^STHETICA. 

DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE  SENSATION. 

Din.MESS,   DEPRAVATION,  OR  ABOLITION   OF   ONB  OR   MORS 
OP  THE  ORGANS  OP  CORPOREAL  SENSE. 

Esthetic  A  is  derived   from  aJa^vofioij  ''seniio,  ®^>  Class  IV. 
propria,  sensfi  corporis."    The  term  applies,  however,  to  Omomm  IL 
«n  the  external  senses,  and,  in  the  language  of  Galen,  pe-  y^iouBtig. 
diKarly  expresses  4  aAf^r/x4  dvmfui,  **  the  power  or  faculty  of  the  or. 
of  sensation."    It  must  also  be  admitted,  that  it  is  occa- ^^>^  ^c'™ 
Btonally  applied  to  mental  sensation,  as  in  Isocrates  to  compoundi. 

DemoniCUS,  ovr«  Hv  ixiiym  yvtafMfiv  au9^9fi  ''thus  Will  yOM feel  How  used, 

their  mind  or  inclination."  ^^  ^^"^ ' 

The  term  has  hence  been  used  in  different  significations  «^*2^ 


by  diiTerent  medical  writers.  It  has  seldom,  indeed,  been 
applied  to  the  mind,  but  has  strangely  varied  between  ex- 
pressing sensation  generally,  and  the  sense  of  touch  alone. 
In  Dr.  Yonng's  excellent  volume  on  Medical  Literature,  it  by  Young: 
hinsforthe  most  part  parallel  with  it^  meaning  in  the 
present  work,  aqd  imports  diseased  action  of  all  the  cor- 
poreal senses;  but,  with  this  appropriation  of  the  term, 
there  seems  to  be  an  incorrectness  in  applying  it,  as  the 
same  author  does  immediately  afterwards,  to  defective 
memory,  which  he  names  dysicsthesia  interna,  and  ranks  in 
the  same  list  or  genus  with  defect  of  the  external  senses.  Sm,y,-j. 
Sauvages,  and,  after  him,  Sagar  and  Cullen,  have  applied  andSagv. 
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Class  IV.  ^y^sesthesise  to  a  morbid  state  of  the  corporeal  senses  gene- 
iE^Oi^tica.   ^^^y  y  whence  a;/aesthesise  should  in  their  hands  have  ex* 
pressed  atony,  or  total  inactivity  of  these  senses  generally. 
But,  while  e/y^aesthesiae  extends  to  all  the  senses,  a/iaes* 
thesiae  is  by  the  same  writers  limited  to  the  single  sense 
of  touch  ;  with  no  small  perplexity  to  the  young  student. 
In  the  Physiological  Proem  to  the  present  class,  we  have 
taken  so  full  a  survey  of  the  connexion  which  exists  be- 
tween the  brain  and  the  corporeal  senses,  by  means  of  the 
nerves,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  ipore  upon  the  sub- 
ject at  present;  and  I  shall  only  therefore  further  observe. 
Where  one  in  these  preliminary  remarks,  that  where  one  of  the  senses 
J[^  is  deficient,  and  especially  where  naturally  deficient,  the 

others  often  rest  have  very  frequently  been  found  in  a  more  than  ordi- 
VfCMiiaxly    j^j^jy  degree  of  vigour  and  acuteness ;  as  though  the  senso- 
rial power  were  primarily  derived  from  a  common  source, 
and  the  proportion  belonging  to  the  organ,  whose  outlet  is 
invalid,  were  distributed  among  the  other  organs*. 
.Order  of         The  genera,  under  the  order  before  us,  are  taken  in  a 
otot'**^^  regular  series  from  the  corporeal  senses  themselves  in  a 
state  of  morbid  action,  and  are  in  number  six  :  of  which 
the  first  five  are  derived  from  the  five  external  senses,  and 
the  last  from  a  diseased  state  of  particular  branches  of  the 
nerves  distributed  over  the  frame  generally,  for  the  com- 
mon and  pleasurable  feeling  of  health    in   the  different 
organs  through  which  they  are  dispersed. 

I.    PAROPSIS.  MORBID  SIGHT. 

II.    PARACUSIS.  HEARING. 

III.    PAROSMIS.  SMELL. 

IV.   PARAGUSIS.  TASTE. 

V,   PARAPSIS.  TOUCH. 

VI.    NEURALGIA.  NERVE-ACHE. 


*  Trmckhusius,  De  Cascift,  sapientia  ac  erudidone,  clarit  mirisquc  cvcominr 
quoTundam  actionibus.  Oerat,  1672.  Alcckren.  Obsenr.  Med.  Chir.  cap.  xx. 
SVliether  the  principle  adverted  to  in  tlie  text  be  true,  or  not,  the  editor  will  not 
undertake  to  say ;  but  it  is  more  certain  that  another  principle  is  generally  con« 
cemed,  resolvable  into  habit  or  practice.  Thus,  a  blind  man,  whoee  eyes  can* 
not  apprize  him  of  danger,  or  convey  to  him  any  kind  of  information,  ia  habitn* 
ally  aU  attention  with  his  ears ;  just  as  the  organ  of  touch,  in  a  deaf  and  dumb 
person,  is,  from  necessity,  continually  exerted,  and  brought  by  habit  to  acquire 
a  nice  power  of  feeling  and  disaimination,  far  superior  to  what  is  enjoyed  by  the 
generality  of  mankind. — £o. 
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GENUS  I. 

P  A  R  O  P  S  I  S. 
MORBID  SIGHT. 


SENSE  OF  SIGHT  VITIATED  OB  LOST. 

Paropsis  is  literally  "  diseased  or  depraved  vision/'  Gex.  I. 
from  ^a^ci,  male,  and  ^//f,  visus:  as  paracusis,  *' diseased  Origin  of 
or  depraved  hearing,"  from  'jra^ctj  and  axouri.  temS*°"^ 

The  ophthalmic  monographists,  by  making  every  va-  Diaeaaes 
riety  of  affection  a  distinct  disease,  have  most  unmercifully  ^^^  ^^ 
enlarged  the  list  under  this  genus*.     To  say  nothing  ofsaniymul. 
Campiani,  Taylor  has  in  this  manner  mustered  them  at  ^^^^ 
two  hundred  and  forty-three  t,  while  Plenck  has  contrived 
to  multiply  them  to  nearly  six  hundred ;}:.     Upon  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  subject,  it  will,  I  think,  be  found, 
that  this  formidable  number  may  be  reduced  to  the  twelve 
species  following: 


1.    PAROPSIS  LUCIFUGA. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


NOCTlFUGA. 

LONGINQUA. 

PROPINQUA. 

LATERALIS. 

ILLUSORIA. 

CALIGO. 

GLAUCOSIS. 

CATARRACTA. 

SYNIZESIS* 

AMAUROSIS. 

STRABISMUS. 


NIGHT-SIGHT. 
DAY-SIGHT. 
LONG-SIGHT. 
SHORT-SIGHT. 
SKUE-SIGHT. 
FALSE  SIGHT. 
OPAQUE    CORNEA. 
HUMOHAL    OPACITY. 
CATARACT. 
CLOSED  PUPIL. 
DROP  SERENE. 
SQUINTING. 


*  CunpisQi,  Raggiooamenti  lopim  tutti  i  Mali  degli  Occhi  deacritti,  ^c. 
OcooA,  17d9. 

t  Catalogae  of  two  hundred  and  forty-three  Diseases  of  ihe  Eyes.  Edm.  fol. 
1749. 

X  I>octnna  de  Motbis  Oculorum.  8vo.  Vienna,  1783. 9d  edit. 
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OEir.  L.  .  MoBt  of  these  All  rather  within  the  provinee  of  the 
Pitoptk,  ophthalmic  surgeon  than  that  of  the  physician;  bnt^  as 
S'their^^  their  general  nature  ought  to  be  known  to  every  prac- 
generai  titioner^  we  shall ,  prooeed  to  give  a  glance  at  each  of 
JJ^J^"  thenj  in  their  order.  The  maladies  of  the  eye  dependent 
from  surgi-  ou  inflammation,  and  congtituting  ophthalmy,  have  been 
al  pncticc  already  treated  of  in  Class  III.  Order  II.  Hamatica 
*  Phlogotica. 


SPECIES  I. 

PAROPSia  LUCIFUGA. 
NIGHT'SIGHT. 

VISION   PAINFULLY  ACUTE  IN  A  STRONG  LIGHT;    BUT  CLEAIt 
.    AND  PLEASANT  IN  A  DEEP  SHADE,   OR   THE   DUSK  OF  TUE 
EVENING. 

Gex  L        The  specific  term  lucifuga  is  so  distinct  as  at  once  t<r 

.  *^'  *   point  out  the  general  nature  of  the  affection,  while  don- 

n£mc  *^       stituting  a  very  prominent  symptom.    The  author^  how* 

juKtificdy  aa  ever,  has  found  a  necessity  for  introducing  this  new  name, 

^^^anew  ^^^  movQ  from  its  own  clearness,  than  from  the  confusion 

Confuflion    which  has  taken  place  among  earlier  writers  in  distin* 

ft^die      guishing  the  disease  by  two  directly  opposite  terms,  nycta^- 

fimner       'lopia  and  hemeralopia,  according  as  these  terms  have  been 

"■"^  u   ^®^^  ^^  ^  literal  or  a  technical  and  implied  sense.    The 

and  heme-   Gi-ecks  Called  it  by  the  former  name,  literally  n/gAZ-WgA^, 

raiopia.       j^  consequeuce  of  the  person  labouring  under  it  being  only 

lutrated.  ^^^  to  see  at  night,  or  in  a  deep  shade;  while  nyctalopia 

has  been  used  by  most  modern  writers  in  the  opposite 

sense  of  night-sigbt-acA^,  agreeably  to  the  technical  or 

implied  meaning  of  opia  when  employed  pathologioAlly ; 

in  which  case  it  always  imports  diseased  vision,  as  though 

a  contraction  of  the  term  paropia  or  paropsis:  whence 

nyctalopia  has  necessarily  been  made  to  import  day-sig/U 

instead  of  night-sight,  or  that  imperfectioo  of  vision  in 

which  the  eye  can  only  sec  in  the  day,  or  whenever  tfac^ 
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mu  strong iifht.    And  hence  hemerak^itM/tbe  <ipp<»ii6  to   dEir.-r; 
ayctalopia^  has  been  used/with  the  sdme  confusion 'afiid  S"^^**^ 
eontradiction  of  signification ;  by  the  Greeks  importing  iloy-  SS^lS   ' 
ughi,  being  taken  naturally  or  literally ;  by  the  moderns 
dat^ight^ache,  and  consequently  night^gkt,  being  taken 
technically  or  by  implication ;  and  hence  Saovages,  **  OraBcis 
hemeralopia;    neotericis    nyctalopia."'    It  is  the   luseHiM Lvudtu 
of  Beer*  ;  the  day-blindness  of  various  other  writers.         ^  ^**'' 

The  disease  is  dependent  upon  a  peculiar  irritability  Exposure  u> 
of  the  retina,  produced  by  two  very  different  causes:  ^t^u^^^ 
sudden  exposure  to  a  stronger  light  than  the  eye  has  been  ^vms  :  and 
wont  to  sustain ;  and  a  deficiency  of  the  black  pigment  ^  ^* 
whicih  lines  the  choroid  tunic.      If  the  iris  be  weak  and 
torpid,  it  is  enlarged ;  if  strong  and  contractile,  diminished. 

From  the  first  cause,  this  disease  is  common  to  those 
who  live  almost  constantly  in  dark  caverns  or  chambers, 
as  mines,  dungeons,  or  dark  prisons;  or  who  have  recently 
had  a  cataract  depressed  or  extracted,  the  growth  of  which 
has  still  more  efleclually  excluded  the  light  from  the  re-> 
tina.  And,  in  all  these  cases,  we  find  it  accompanied  Perpetual 
¥rith  a  perpetual  nictitation,  from  the  sympathy,  which  °'^^^'""*' 
prevails  between  the  retina  and  the  orbicular  muscles  of 
the  palpebrae.  > 

Ramazzini  asserts,  that  this  complaint  is  common  to  the  Frequent 
peasants  of  Italy  who  are  employed  in  agriculture;  but  in  iJ^Sw  ■  " 
whom  he  is  able  to  trace  no  other  peculiarity  than  a  cbn- pc»>n^  . '; 
siderable  enlargement  of  the  pupil  f*     It  is  not  difficult  ExplaiuadL  5 
perhaps  to  assign  a  reason  for  such  an  affection  among  ^  '^ 

these  people,  though  Ramazzini  is  silent  upon  the  subject.  ]  '^'',' 
The  sky  of  Italy  is  peculiarly  bright,  its  atmosphere  par- 
ticularly clear, and  its  temperature  relaxingly  warm.  The  ., ,  'j"/ 
peasants  of  Italy,  therefore,  are  exposed  to  the  joint  opera- 
tion of  almost  every  cause  that  can  produce  habitual  de-^ 
bility  in  the  iris,  and  irritability  in  the  retina.  And  we  Effiicts. 
find  these  causes  acting  with  renewed  power  at  the  time 
when  the  disease  chiefly  makes  its  attack,  which  we  are 
told  iSsmi  the  return  of  spring,  or  rather  at  the  vernal* 
eqaimSIt  when  a  double  flood  of  day  breaks  on  them.  And 

.A.  I  <  .        •  •      .  <         .  « : 

*  Lefare  Ton  der  Augenkrankbeiten,  als  Leitfaden  su  seinen  ofientlicbea  Vorle^ 
luhgeii  entwuiftn.    Twey  Bande,  8vo.    Wien,  1817* 
t  De'MMfe  Artificum,  &c. 
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Ozy.  I  such  is  the  dimaess  it  produces,  that  the  peasants  lose 
p^wis  ^^^^^  ^^y  ^"  ^^®  fields  in  the  glare  of  noon;  but,  on  the 
lucifuga.  approach  of  night,  they  are  again  able  to  see  distinctly. 
How  It  is  hence  necessary  for  them  to  keep  for  some  weeks  in 

removed.     ^^  shade,  or  in  comparative  darkness,  till  the  eyes  recover 
their  proper  tone :  and  the  weakness,  and  consequently  the- 
disease,  subsides.     And  hence  Ramazzini  tells  us,  that  in 
the  course  of  the  succeeding  month,  or,  in  other  words, 
after  they  have  taken  due  care  of  themselves,  the  peasants 
Prodttoed    recover  their  sight.     The  glare  of  the  sun,  in  tropical  re- 
wiK  kre.  S^^"®'  ^^^  especially  where  reflected  from  bright  chalk- 
hills,  has  often  produced  the  same  effect. 
^1fi°*k^       A  deficiency  of  the  black  pigment  is  occasionally  found 
pigment      in  persons  of  a  fair  complexion  and  light  hair ;  and,  as  the 
*  ?""? '      retina  is  hereby  deprived  of  the  natural  shade  that  softens 
the  light  in  its  descent  upon  this  very  sensible  membrane. 
Hence        j^g  morbid  irritability  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.     Albinoes, 
Albinoes.    who  are  without  the  common  pigment  that  lies  between  the 
cuticle  and  cutis  in  other  persons,  are  always  deficient  in 
this  also ;  and  hence  are  painfully  sensible  to  light.  Indeed; 
they  are  hardly  able  to  open  their  eyes  in  a  strong  sun- 
shine; they  contract  their  brows,  and  keep  the  eyelids 
nearly  closed  during  the  day;  but,  no  sooner  does  twilight 
Soinetimet  come,  than  they  are  able  to  see  quite  distinctly.     In  old 
old  age.      persons,  the  same  deficiency  of  black  pigment  is  sometimes 
Constitutet  traced,  but  without  painful  vision ;  for,  at  this  time  of  life, 
thewaUpeye  the  optic  nerve  is  become  more  obtuse.     In  horses,  this 

want  of  pigment  constitutes  what  is  called  a  waU-^t/e. 
Certain  [It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Lawrence  in  his  Lectures,  that 

gye^  in       there  are  many  states  of  the  organ,  in  which  vision  is  very 
which  a      imperfect,  even  to  blindness,  in  the  strong  light  of  the  day ; 
JS^[^       and  much  better  sight  is  enjoyed  in  twilight  and  the  dusk; 
▼Uon.        but,  he  has  never  seen  such  a  state  as  an  amaurotic  affec- 
tion, or  what  is  here  called  night-sight,  dependent  on  dis- 
ease 6f  the  retina,  or  optic  nerve.     In  central  leucoma  of 
the  cornea,  in  incipient  opacity  of  the  t^ns,  in  partial  cen- 
tral opacity  of  the  capsule,  in  contractions  of  the  pupil 
from  prolapsus  iridis,  or  adhesion  of  the  pupillary  margin, 
connected  with   either  of  the  former  circumstances,  the 
patient  will  see  best  in  a  weak  light,  and  find  vision  very 
imperfect  in  a  strong  glare.    The  enlargement  of  the  pupil 
in  the  former,  and  its  contraction  in  the  latter  state,  suf- 
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ficiently  account  for  this  difference.     On  the  same  ground,    Gex.i. 
sight  is  much  improved,  in  some  of  these  circumstances  by  p^^p^j^  ' 
the  use  of  belladonna.     In  strumous  ophthalmia,  the  into-  ludAi^ 
lerance  of  light  often  amounts  to  blindness  during  the  day ; 
the  symptoms  remitting  in  the  evening,  at  which  period 
the  eyes  are  opened,  and  the  patient  sees  well.] 

Acuteness  of  night-vision  is  natural  to  various  animals  Natural  to 
that  prowl  in  the  dark ;  as  cats,  lynxes,  lions,  and  perhaps  $Jjf ^JJ^i 
all  the  feline  genus ;  which  save  their  eyes  from  the  pain  at  nighu 
produced  by  broad  day-light,  by  a  closer  contraction  of 
their  pupils  than  mankind  are  able  to  effect;  expanding 
them  gradually  as  the  night  shuts  in,  till  by  the  extent  of 
the  expansion,  they  are   able  to  see  much  better  than 
mankind  in  the  dark.     Owls,  bats,  cock-roaches,  moths, 
sphinxes,  and  many  other  insects,  have  a  similar  power. 

Where  the  disease  proceeds  from  an  accidental  irrita-  Treatment 
bilityofthe  retina,  sedative  applications,  as  the  tincture  ^^^'^ 
of  belladonna,  and  internal  sedatives,  as  hyoscyamus  and  cauBes, 
conium,  have  often  proved  serviceable,  and  the  more  so 
when  combined  with  the  bark.     In  old  age,  or  an  early  when  from 
deficiency  of  the  black  pigment  that  covers  the  choroid  p]«^^^ 
tunic,  medicine  has  very  little  chance  of  success,  and  all 
we  can  hope  for  is  to  afford  occasional  relief  by  palliatives, 
if  the  irritation  be  violent,  or  accompanied  with  inflam-^ 
matory  symptoms. 


SPECIES  II. 

PAROPSIS  NOCTIFUGA. 
DAY-SIGHT. 

VISION     DULL   AND   CONFUSED    IN    THE    DARK:    BUT   CLEAR 
AND  POWERFUL  IN  BROAD  DAY-LIGHT. 

This  species,  the   nyctalopia  of  neoteric   authors,  or    ^ew.I* 
night-blindness,  is   said  to  be  endemic  in  Poland,  thcE^iicfai 
West  Indies,  Brazils,  and  the  intertropical  regions  gene-  ▼anoo* 


so< 
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rally*.  Its  cause  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  of  the 
preceding  species;  and  proceeds  from  too  great,  instead  of 
too  small,  an  habitual  exposure  to  light,  whence  the  retina 
becomes  torpid,  and  requires  a  strong  stimulus  to  raise  it. 
At  noon*tide,  therefore,  it  is  sensible  to  the  impressions  of 
objects ;  but  does  not  clearly  discern  them  in  the  shade, 
or  towards  the  close  of  day.  [Hence,  the  present  com- 
plaint is  rarely  met  with,  except  in  climates  or  situations 
where  the  light  is  very  powerful.  Between  the  tropics,  as 
Mr.  Lawrence  observes,  the  full  glare  of  a  vertical  sun  in 
an  unclouded  sky,  and  the  strong  reflection  of  the  solar 
rays  from  the  sea,  or  from  a  sandy  soil,  produce  an  ex- 
citement of  the  retina,  to  which  we  are  wholly  unaccus- 
tomed in  o,ur  latitudes;  although,  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
analogous  influences  exist  in  a  sufficient  degree. to  cause 
the  aflection.  Europeans  in  the  West  Indies,  and  par- 
ticularly soldiers  and  sailors,  who  are  much  exposed  to 
the  sun,  often  have  the  complaint.  In  all  the  cases,  which 
Mr.  Lawrence  has  seen,  the  disease  commenced  in  the  East 
or  West  Indies,  and  was  brought  to  England. 

In  the  commencement,  the  person  can  see  by  moon- 
light, or  when  the  room  is  lighted  by  a  candle;  but,  as 
the  disorder  proceeds,  he  can  see  nothing  after  sunset; 
and,  in  the  morning,  vision  returns.  There  is  no  change 
of  appearance  in  the  eye,  and,  of  course,  as  Mr.  Lawrence 
has  remarked  in  his  Lectures,  if  the  patient  can  see  per- 
fectly during  the  day,  the  organ  can  have  undergone  no 
important  change.  At  first,  a  slight  increase  of  irritability 
is  remarked;  but,  as  the  disorder  increases,  the  pupil 
becomes  rather  dilated,  and  the  case  is  alleged  to  termi- 
nate sometimes  in  amaurosis.  The  feeble  light  of  night 
and  twilight  does  ilot  impress  the  retina,  after  it  has  been 
so  strongly  excited  in  the  day,  sufficiently  for  perfect  vision.] 

Day-sight  is  saidf  to  be  endemic  in  some  parts  of 
France ;  and  particularljr  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Roche 
Guyon,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  And  so  general  is  its 
fl^tead  there,  that  in  one  village,  we  are  told,  it  aflects  one 
in  twenty  of  the  inhabitants;  and,  in  another,  one  in  ten. 


'>■■  '■ 


*  Hautenerck,  Rceueil  d'Obienrations  de  M^ecinei  i.  iL 
t  M«m.  de  la  SodM  Royale  de  M6d.  1  TBG. 
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every  year.     It  makes  its  attack  in  the  spring,  and  con-    Qtv^L 
tini^ea  for  three  months :  sometimes,  though  in  a  slighter  p^^^'J^ 
de^ee,  returning  in  the  autumn;  and  there  are  individuals  noctifi^a. 
who  have  had  annual  returns  of  the  complaint  for  twenty 
years  in  succession.      It  passes  off^  after  having  run  its  Explained.' 
courae>  or  rather,  perhaps,  after  having  been  treated  with 
due  medical  attention,  without  any  inconvenience,  ex- 
cepting a  weakness  in  a  few  eyes  that  renders  them  .im^ 
patient  of  wind  and  strong  light.  The  soil  is  here  a  dazzling 
chalk,,  and  the  keenness  of  the  first  reflected  light,  after 
the  dreariness  of  the  winter,  is  probably  one  cause  of  so 
general  an  evil.    [According  to  a  statement,  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Lawrence,  the  disorder  at  one  time  prevailed  exten^- 
sively  among  some  French  troops  stationed  in  Belleisle> 
under  a  combination  of  local  peculiarities,  calculated  to 
act  powerfully  on  the  retina,  and  at  a  season  of  the  year 
favourable  to  their  influence.]     Perhaps,  however,  there  is  Still  more 
no  part  of  the  world  in  which  this  disease  is  found  mow  *°°P**"?3r 
commonly,  or  more  decidedly,  than  in  Russia  :  but  then  it  RussU. 
is  rarely  found  except  in  the  Russian  summer,  when  the  At  what 
eye  is  exposed,  almost  without  intermission,  to  the  con-  ■«*'®'**^ 
stant  action  of  light,  as  the  sun  dips  but  little  below  the 
horizon,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  interval  of  darkness. 
The  malady,  again,  mostly  makes  its  appearance  at  this 
time  among  the  peasants,  who  protract  their  hard  labour 
in  the  fields  from  a  very  early  to  a  very  late  hour;  and  at 
the  same  time  exhaust  and  weaken  themselves  by  their 
daily  fatigue.    I'he  sight  is  soon  restored  by  rest,  a  proper  EasQy 
shade,  and  bathing  the  eyes  with  an  infusion  of  any  bitter  ^^*^^' 
and  astringent  vegetable.     Dr.  Guthrie,  in  the  Memoirs  instance  of 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  from  which  this  a&-  '^  ^^ 
count  has  been  taken,  gives  also  an  example  of  the  disease  to  ezttnsiT* 
having  appeared  suddenly,  a  few  springs  before,  in  a  de-  JJ^LiS^ 
tachment  of  Russian  soldiers,  who,  being  ordered  to  attack  *  ,** 

a  Swedish  post,  at  the  moment  of  its  incursion  had  nearly 
destroyed  one  another  by  mistake.    These  men  had  been  .  *  > 

harassed  by  long  marches,  And  been  exposed  night  ai^       .,  ...{.^ 
day  to  the  piercing  glare  of  an  uninterrupted  scene  of  -'•^^ 

snowy  mountains ;  both  which  causes  had  concurred  in 
producing  this  effect. 

Sir  Gilbert  Blane  has  found  it  occasionally  occur  in 
scorbutic  patients;  but  no  such  disease  appeafjed  in  the 
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Gev.  I.  Russian  soldiery.  Hens  are  well  known  to  labour  under 
Pm-omLb  *  ^^^^  defect  naturally ;  and  hence  they  cannot  see  to  pick 
Doctifuga*  up  small  grains  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  so  em* 
Amongst  ploy  this  time  in  going  to  roost :  on  which  account  the 
natural  disease  is  sometimes  called  hen-blindness, 
defect;  [All  practitioners,  who  have  had  opportunities  of  wit* 

aOkdhen.  i^^^sing  this  disorder,  concur  in  delivering  a  favourable 
blindness,    prognosis.    When  it  is  recollected  that  Mr.  Bampfield  *,  a 
naval  surgeon,  saw  in  the  East  Indies  about  three  hundred 
cases,  and  that  they  were  all  easily  cured,  without  any 
PjogaouM,   P^n^^nent  injury  of  sight,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained 
of  the  generally  favourable  result  of  proper  treatment,  in 
which  the  avoidance  of  the  cause  of  the  affection  is  one  of 
the  most  important  things  to  be  observed.] 
CuratiTc         Touics  and  eentle  stimulants  have  been  much  recom- 
mended.    The  bark  may  be  freely  employed  internally^ 
and  blisters  externally,  with  the  vapour  of  camphor,  ether, 
or  carbonated  ammonia;  and  a  few  drops  of  the  tincture  of 
opiiim,  the  citrine  ointment,  or  a  minute  portion  of  prus- 
siate  of  iron,  also  in  the  form  of  an  ointment,  occasionally 
^^.       appUed  to  the  ball  of  the  eye.    In  most  of  the  endemic  cases, 
mostly  in-   it  seems  to  be  an  intermittent,  as  the  preceding  species 
tennittent.   appears  to  be  occasionally;  and,  in  such  circumstances, 
a  free  use  of  the  bark  used  to  be  the  plan  chiefly  depended 
upon.     [Of  late  years,  however,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  and  decided  success,  with  which  Mr.  Bampfield 
Blisters  and  cured  every  case,  by  means  of  blisters  on  the  temples,  and 
aperients,     aperient  medicines,  this  practice  is  now  generally  pre- 
ferred.   With  it,  Mr.  Lawrence  has  occasionally  associated 
cupping  from  the  temples,  or  nape  of  the  neck.] 
Sight  some.      When  the  sight  is  once  stimulated  by  the  full  light  of 
tod^iS.^  the  day,   it  occasionally  becomes   peculiarly  acute  and 
^zcmpU-    vivid.     Plenck  asserts,  that  he  has   known   some   men 
^*  labouring  under  this  disease,  evince  so  high  an  excitement 

of  vision  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  stars  at  noon. 
Singular  Dr.  Heberden  has  communicated  a  singular  case  of  this 

p^odical    species,  which  it  will  be  best  to  give  in  his  own  words  f. 
daj^ight.    **  A  man,  about  thirty  years  old,  had  in  the  spring  a  ter- 
tian fever,  for  which  he  took  too  small  a  quantity  of  bark. 


*  See  Med.  CHir.  Tnms.  vol.  v.  f  Medical  Transactions,  toL  L 
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80  that  the  returns  of  it  were  weakened  without  being  en-  Oen.  I. 
tirely  removed.  He  therefore  went  into  the  cold  bath,  and  p^^/'* 
after  bathing  twice  he  felt  no  more  of  his  fever.  Three  days  noctifuga. 
after  this  last  fit,  being  then  employed  on  board  of  a  ship 
in  the  river,  he  observed,  at  sun-setting,  that  all  objects 
began  to  look  blue,  which  blueness  gradually  thickened 
into  a  cloud;  and  not  long  afler  he  became  so  blind  as 
hardly  to  perceive  the  light  of  a  candle.  The  next  morn- 
ing, about  sunrising,  his  sight  was  restored  as  perfectly 
as  ever.  When  the  next  night  came  on,  he  lost  his  sight 
again  in  the  same  manner ;  and  this  continued  for  twelve 
days  and  nights.  He  then  came  ashore,  where  the  dis- 
order of  his  eyes  gradually  abated,  and  in  three  days  was 
entirely  gone.  A  month  after  he  went  on  board  another 
ship,  and  after  three  days'  stay  in  it,  the  night-blindness 
returned  as  before,  and  lasted  all  the  time  of  his  remaining 
in  the  ship,  which  wsis  nine  nights.  He  then  left  the 
ship,  and  his  blindness  did  not  return  while  he  was  upon 
land.  Some  little  time  afterwards,  he  went  into  another 
ship,  in  which  he  continued  for  ten  days,  during  which 
time  the  blindness  returned  only  two  nights,  and  never 
afterwards." 

IJiave  observed,  that  nyctalopia  noctifuga  is  often  an  Explained, 
intermittent  affection.  In  the  present  case,  it  was  di- 
stinctly of  this  nature,  and  evinced  a  decided  quotidian 
type.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  exciting  cause  "bf 
this  intermittent ;  but  we  know,  that  when  once  a  circuit 
of  action  has  been  established  in  a  weakened  and  irritable 
habit,  it  adheres  to  the  system  with  almost  invincible  tena- 
city, and  is  re-called  with  the  utmost  facility  upon  a  re- 
petition of  such  a  cause.  And  hence  the  uniform  return 
of  the  affection  on  ship  board,  where  it  commenced,  till  a 
cure  was  obtained. 
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SPECIES  IIL 

PAROPSIS  LONGINQUA. 
LONG  SIGHT. 

VISION  ONLY  ACCURATE  WHEN  THE  OBJECT  IS  FAE  OWW*  . 

Ozir.  L       This  is  the  dysopia  proximorum  of  CuUeOt  the  Tue 
SpKCf.  ni.  longue  of  the  French. 

Seat  of  In  both  the  preceding  species  the  morbid  affectaon 

'SSt^   seems  chiefly  to  appertain  to  the  retina;  ia  the  prsaent 

M^MtlMt  species,  it  belongs  chiefly  to  the  iris,  which  is  habitually 

^^^  P^  dilated,  and  not  easily  stimulated  to  a  contractile  action. 

C^^fff!^  ^'  For  it  is  well  known,"  observes  Dr.  Wells,  "  to  those 

who  are  conversant  with  the  facts  relating  to  human  vision, 

that  the  eye  in  its  relaxed  state  is  fitted  for  distant  objects, 

and  that  the  seeing  of  near  objects  accurately  ia  dependeat 

upon  muscular  exertion." 

The  species  ofiers  three  varieties,  as  follow : 

a  Vulgaris.  Iris  relaxed,  but  moveable; 

Common  long-sight.  cornea  mostly  too  flat. 

/3  Paretica.  Iris  incontractUe,  pujpil  an- 

Unalterable  long-sight.  changeable,  from    partial 

paralysis. 
y  Senectutis.  Cornea  less  convex;  rek^- 

Long-sight  of  age.  tion  and  hebetude  common 

to  all  the  powers  of  the  eye. 

•  P.lon.  The  FIRST  VARIETY  is  common  to  every  period  of  lifii, 
T^uii.  ^^  which  the  iris  is  affected  with  an  habitual  rdaxatibn* 
[The  truth  of  the  foregoing  statement,  that  long-aight  is 
dependent  on  the  state  of  the  iris,  is  not  very  manifest. 
No  doubt,  the  pupil  is  often  large ;  but,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned, whether  this  may  not  be  only  an  effect  of  the  in- 
firmity; for  nothing  is  more  certainly  established,  than 
that  this  defect  of  vision,  as  well  as  the  opposite  one,  called 
short-sight,  is  principally  occasioned  by  a  peculiarity  in 
the  refractive  powers  of  the  eye.    In  long-sighted  person^ 
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the  rays  of  light  are  not  collected  in  the  proper  place,  the    Gen.  I. 
focus  in  which  they  would  meet  being  behind  the  situa-  ^p^i^^^* 
tion  of  the  optic  nerve.     Like  short-sight,  it  is,  as  Mr.  ginqua 
Lawrence  has  observied  in  his  Lectures,  "  merely  conse-  ^"  **™* 
qnent  upon  some  circumstances  in  the  transparent  media 
of  the  eye,  wkichy.in.  all  other  respects,  is  perfectly  natural. 
Now,  the  eye,  being  in  a  great  part  of  its  functions  a 
mechanical  instrument,  mttst  be  subjected  to  mechanical 
laws ;  and  we  find,  that  a  given  configuration  of  the  trans-  Certain 
pailtnt  aMia,  a  certain  relation  of  them  to  each  other,  and  conduiona 
their  position  at  a  determinate  distance  from  the  retina,  transparent 
are  neeesMry  to  tho  formation  of  a  distinct  picture  upon"*^*^, 
that  nervous  expansion.     There  is  a  certain  distance  from  to  perfect 
the  eye,  which  is  ^led  the  point  of  distinct  vision,  at^*^**" 
iri^feh  w8  can  see  objects  in  aJl  their  details  with  perfect 
'^dearaeM.    Every  eye,  considered  as  an  optical  instrument, 
hem  its  point  of  distinct  visi^^      The  latter,  therefore, 
'Jvtries  in  diiTerent  persons,  and  is  generally  different  in  the 
tmo  eyes  of  the  same  individual.     Objects  are  not  so  di- 
^slkietiy  seen,  when  moved  nearer  to,  or  further  from,  the 
«y>e  thim  this  point.     In  ordinary  well  constructed  eyes, 
the  distance  ranges  from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches."    Too 
flat  a  configuration  of  the  cornea,  or  crystalline  lens ;  too 
little  distance  between  the  retina  and  the  lens;  or  too 
weak  a  refracttipn  of  the  rays  of  light,  from  insufficient 
d|^sity  of  the  humours  and  transparent  mediae  total  Joss 
jofjjx^  crystalline  lens  by  operations  for  cataract;  may  be  so 
many  causes  of  long-sight.     It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr. 
"W^ardrop,  that,  when  people  advance  in  life,  the  cornea 
^pr^ually  loses  its  convexity,  perhaps  from  the  huu^ours 
of.  t^e  ey^.  being  diminished.     The  change,  however,  is 
not   absolutely  restricted   to  old   persons ;  for  the   same 
.^vitM*  speaks  of  a  girl,  eight  years  of  age,'  the  cornea 
^  whose  eyes  were  observed  to  be  remarkably  flat,  and 
ber  "'vision  very  imperfect  from  her  infancy.     In  people 
imeh  enfeebled  by  considerable  evacuations,  by  numerous 
UeediAgSi -or  by  disease,  the  quantity  of  the  acjneous 
bunMirdimifiishes,  the  convexity  of  the  cornea  is  lessened, 
aad'tb^XMin  only  see  objects  at  a  distance*.     The  inge- 
!■■  i.        '■■ .  ^ , ^j ^ "     _*_ 
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nious  experiments  of  Sir  Everard  Home  and  the  late  Mr« 
Ramsden,  recorded  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions^ 
prove,  however,  that  the  sphericity  of  the  cornea  is  altered 
according  to  the  distance  at  which  objects  are  viewed. 
Hence,  an  impairment  of  this  power  of  accommodation  in 
the  eye  may  sometimes  be  concerned  in  the  present  in- 
firmity, as  well  as  in  the  opposite  one  of  near-sight.  In 
the  present,  the  faculty,  which  the  eye  has  of  adapting 
itself  to  near  objects,  is  presumed  to  be  defective.] 

The  SECOND  VARIETY  constitutcs  the  disease  called 
IMMUTABILITY  OP  SIGHT  by  Dr.  Young*;  and  is  ad- 
mirably described  by  Dr.  Wells  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  in  an  interesting  case  of  a  young  person^ 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  whose  retina  was  as  sensible 
to  the  stimulus  of  light  as  ever ;  yet  who,  from  a  paresis, 
or  permanent  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  saw  near  objects  with 
considerable  confusion,  but  remote  objects  with  perfect 
accuracy.  The  power  of  moving  the  upper  eyelid  was 
also  lost.  It  was  an  extreme  case  of  the  disease  before  us, 
complicated  with  partial  paralysis  of  the  adjoining  muscles, 
and  may  be  imitated  by  applying  the  tincture  of  bella- 
donna. It  was  easily  remedied  by  the  use  of  spectacles 
with  convex  glasses,  by  means  of  which  the  patient  was 
able  to  read  without  difficulty  in  a  printed  book,  whose 
letters  he  was  scarcely  able  to  distinguish  from  each  other 
before  the  spectacles  were  applied. 

The  THIRD  VARIETY,  or  that  produced  by  old  age,  con- 
stitutes the  presbytia,  and  presbyopia  of  medical  writers, 
from  'ir^ifffiuf,  senex,  and  takes  place  in  various  degrees. 
The  rays  of  light  unite  into  a  focus  too  late,  that  is  to  say, 
they  strike  the  retina  before  they  have  conjoined  into  a 
focus ;  and  the  focus,  which  they  are  calculated  to  form, 
would  be  situated  behind  the  retina.  [The  eyes  undergo 
certain  changes  in  age,  which  have  the  effect  of  diminish- 
ing their  refractive  power.  Persons  after  fifty,  and  some- 
times before  that  age,  generally  find  that  they  cannot  di- 
stinguish near  objects  so  well  as  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  do.  The  rays  of  light  are  more  divergent  the  nearer  the 
object  is  to  the  eye ;  and  the  further  it  may  be,  the  more 


•  PhU.  Trans,  year  1793. 
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do  they  approach  to  the  parallel  direction ;  consequently.    Gen.  I. 
a  greater  refractive  power  is  necessary  in  the  former  than  ^P^^oJin. 
the  latter  case.     Far-sighted  persons  can  see  distant  in-quasenec 
scriptions,  or  distinguish  the  hour  by  a  distant  church  ^"'*** 
clock,  when  they  cannot  read  a  common  print  held  in  ^ww^ofdie 
their  own  hands,  or  see  the  figures  and  bands  of  a  watch,  eye  weak- 
The  custom  of  old  persons  to  put  a  paper  a  long  way  from 
their  eyes,  and  to  draw  back  their  heads,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  read  it,  when  they  have  not  their  spectacles  at 
hand,  is  familiarly  known.] 

In  the  present,  as  in  the  other  varieties  of  this  affection  Remedial 
of  the  eyes,  the  best  remedy  for  supplying  the  deficient  P^* 
convexity  of  the  cornea,  as  well  sus  the  deficient  irritability 
of  the  iris,  is  convex  spectacles ;  adapting  their  power  to 
the  precise  demand  of  the  eye^  and  increasing  it  as  the 
demand  grows  more  urgent. 

They  should  be  of  that  power,  which  will  enable  the 
patient  to  see  without  straining  the  organ,  and  should 
only  be  worn  for  reading,  writing,  or  the  examination  of 
near  objects. 


SPECIES  IV. 

PAROPSIS  PROPINQUA. 
SHORT  SIGHT. 

VISION  OKLV   ACCURATE   WHEN   THE  OBJECT   IS   NEAR. 

This  (the  myopia  of  many  writers)  is  in  most  respects    Gsx.  I.^ 
dn  opposite  disease  to  the  preceding ;  for  it  not  only  pro-  M^Uyln' 
duces  an  opposite  efiect,  but  proceeds,  in  the  main,  from  opposite 
an  opposite  cause.     In  the  former,  the  iris  is  for  the  most  jhe^^jn,^, 
part  relaxed  and  weakly;  here  it  is  sound,  often  too  much 
contracted:  in  the  former,  the  cornea  is,  in  almost  all  cases,  ^j^  hence  to 
too  much  flattened;  in  the  present,  it  is  too  convex  or  be  remedied 
polarized.    The  best  palliative,  therefore,  is  spectacles  of  ^^^^^ 

p2 
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Oew.  I.  an  opposite  character  to  those  reoommended  under  the 
Paropsia  *  preceding  species;  and  with  these  we  must  satisfy  our- 
propinqua.  selves,  till  age  brings  us  a  natural  relief,  by  taking  off  the 
Cured  by  entony  and  depressing  the  cornea.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, this  is  a  relief  that  does  not  aiways  continue  for  many 
only  ciired  y^ars,  since  the  excess  of  tone  becomes  too  much  lowered 
temporarily.  Qg  the  age  advances,  and  the  sight  grows  imperfect  from 

this  cause.  , 

Called  myo.  Mice  are  said  to  have  this  kind  of  vision  naturally,  and 
^JJIJ^  hence  one  of  the  technical  names  for  it  is  myopia  or  myo- 
BuppoMdto  piasis,  literally  "  mouse-sight." 

S2u3ly.  \Jhe  explanation  of  the  infirmity  is,  that  rays  of  light 
are  collected  too  soon,  and  brought  into  a  focus  before  they 
reach  the  retina.  Although  a  sound  eye  never  discerns 
remote  objects  so  clearly  as  near  ones,  inasmuch  as  the 
rays  of  light,  entering  the  eye  from  a  distant  thing,  are 
always  fewer  in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  the  organ ; 
yet  a  short-sighted  eye  sees  objects  at  even  a  very  small 
Theory  of   distance  very  indistinctly.     The  degrees  of  short   sight 

short  siffht.  'i-*ii  ^i*  .i*  i-i 

**  are  various:  some  individuals  cannot  discern  tmngs,  which 
are  beyond  two  inches  from  their  eyes.  In  the  worst  form, 
the  person  squints  in  examining  an  object  with  c^ire;  for 
he  is  compelled  to  put  it  so  close  to  the  eyes,  that  the 
visual  axes  of  the  two  eyes  cannot  be  made  simultaneously 
to  bring  it  within  their  scope.  This  defect  of  vision  de- 
pends upon  the  refractive  powers  being  too  strong,  the 
eyeball  being  too  long,  or  the  impairment  of  that  faculty, 
by  which  the  eye  accommodates  itself  to  distant  as  well  as 
to  near  objects.  The  premature  formation  of  a  focus  within 
the  eye  sometimes  depends  on  the  great  convexity  of  the 
cornea,  a  state  which  is  always  promoted  by  the  humours 
being  very  abundant  in  the  eye.  Hence  the  reason,  why  a 
short-sight  is  most  frequent  in  young  persons;  why  it  some- 
times decreases  with  age ;  and  why  any  accidental  causes 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  quantity  of  humours  in  a 
sound  eye,  may  render  it  sometimes  rather  short-sighted, 
and  sometimes  oppositely  disposed.  It  is  a  common 
opinion,  that  persons,  who  are  short-sighted  from  too 
great  a  convexity  of  the  cornea,  always  have  objects  de- 
picted upon  their  retinae  in  a  larger  and  plainer  way,  than 
is  the  case  in  the  eyes  of  other  individuals.  This  circum- 
stance, which   docs   not  appear   to   be  well  founded,  is 
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fiscribed  to  the  strong  refractive  powers  of  the  eye.    Ac-    Gek.  I. 
cording  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  there  is  no  ground  for  the  notion,  p^^^^i^   ' 
that  a  near  sight  is  strong  sight.     Another  thing,  gene-  propinqut. : 
rally  promulgated  by  writers,  and  already  mentioned  here, 
does    not    coincide  with   this  gentleman's  observations. 
'*  The  eye,  in  progress  of  age,"  he  says,  "  becomes  pres- 
byopic, and  it  might  be  supposed,  that  this  natural  change 
in  the  organ  would  remedy  the  excess  of  refractive  power  whether 
in   the  near-siehted,  and   enable  them  to  dispense  with  °*""^*^ 
their  concave  glasses :  but  this  is  not  the  case ;  the  near-  continue  to 
sighted  continue  so  in  old  age.'*    As  this  account  dis-""*^***^ 
agrees  with  that  given  by  Richter*,  and  other  men  of 
great  experience  in  disorders  of  the  eye,  it  is  noticed  here 
as  one  meriting  further  investigation.     Besides  great  con- 
vexity of  the  cornea,  other  causes  of  short-sight  are  gene- 
rally enumerated  ;  as  too  great  convexity  of  the  lens ;  pre- 
ternatural density  of  the  transparent  parts  of  the  organ ; 
too  great  a  space  between  the  cornea,  or  lens,  and  the 
retina;  or  a  loss  of  the  power  by  which  the  eye  accom- 
modates itself  to  the  varying  distances  of  objects.     On 
this  subject,  there  is  an  interesting  passage  in  Afr.  Law- 
rence's Lectures.     **  It  may  be  a  question,"  says  he,  "  whe-  Whither 
ther  this  state  of  the  eye  depends  upon  the  habits  of  the  jj^^lj^' 
individual.    I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  habitual  mode  frommodef 
of  employing  the  organ  may  have  some  influence.     In  ^i^  ^ 
persons  of  a  literary  and  studious  character,  who  employ  eyes? 
their  eyes  much  in  reading,  or  writing,  and  in  others,  who 
are  constantly  occupied  on  minute  objects  near  the  eye, 
you  may  observe,  that  the  sight  is  frequently  myopic.     I 
remember  once  attending  a  book-sale,   at  which  I  was 
struck  by  the  number  of  persons  wearing  spectacles;  having 
counted  them,  I  found  there  were  twenty-three  gentlemen 
in  the  room,  and  twelve  of  the  number  had  spectacles 
on.     Mr.  Ware  took  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  this  sub- 
ject, and  he  consulted  the  surgeons  of  the  different  regi- 
ments of  Guards  in  and  about  London,  at  that  time  com- 
prehending about  10,000  men ;  and  he  was  informed,  that 
near-sightedness  was  almost  unknown  amongst  them;  not 
six  individuals  had  been  discharged ;  nor  six  recruits  re- 
jected on  this  account,  in  twenty  years.     He  then  made 

. T-BB__I  IIP  —  -  IIM     ■  T — ^^^^— 
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Gek.I.  some  comparative  inquiries  of  the  heads  of  coUegefl  a( 
PMwwis  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  found  near-sightedness  very 
piopinqua.  prevalent  in  all  those  institutions.  In  one  particular 
instance,  where  the  society  consisted  of  127  members, 
thirty-two  either  wore  spectacles,  or  used  hand-glasses* 
From  these  facts,  together  with  the  well-known  far-sight- 
edness of  sailors  and  country  people,  we  may  infer,  that 
the  habitual  mode  of  employing  the  eyes  has  a  decided  in- 
fluence in  rendering  them  either  myopic,  or  presbyopic^ 
Near-sightedness  is  not  observed  early  in  life :  you  never 
see  persons  trying  to  use  glasses  until  towards  the  age  of 
fourteen,  or  from  that  to  eighteen."  Mr.  Lawrence  ad- 
mits, however,  that  the  defect  may  exist  previously,  with- 
out being  noticed,  as  very  young  persons  do  not  attend 
minutely  to  the  state  of  their  sight,  or  compare  accurately 
XheiT  own  vision  with  that  of  others.] 


SPECIES  V. 


PAROPSIS  LATERALIS. 


SKEW-SIGHT.    SIGHT  ASKEW. 

VISION    ONLY     ACCURATE    WHEN    THE    OBJECT    IS    PLACED 

OBLIQUELY. 

Oek.  L  In  this  species  the  patient  can  only  see  in  an  oblique 
Di^e  direction,  in  consequence  of  some  partial  obfuscation  of 
explained,    the  cornea  (usually  perhaps  from  scratches  or  slight  scars) 

or  of  the  humours  through  which  the  light  is  transmitted. 
How  to  be  ^^  ^^^°^  ^  partial  paralysis  of  the  retina.  This  must  not 
distinguish,  be  confoundcd  with  strabismus,  or  squinting,  as  it  some- 
i^^^us  times  has  been,  but  which  proceeds  from  a  difierent  cause, 
or  squint-  and  is  accompanjcd  with  different  phsBnomena.  In  skew- 
^'  sight  or  latenil  vision,  the  axis  of  the  eye  affected  usually 

coincides  with  that  of  the  sound  eye,  though  it  runs  some- 
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what  ohUquely,  to  avoid  the  obstruction  in  the  tunic.  In  Oen.  I. 
Btrabiaiaus,  the  two  axes  do  not  coincide,  and  the  judg-  p^^Jg  * 
ment  is  formed  from  the  strongest  eye  alone*  If,  however,  propinqua. 
in  lateral  vision,  the  obstruction  be  such  as  to  make  the  Serabismui 
optical  axis  of  the  affected  eye  at  variance  with  that  of  the  foUo^^"** 
sound  eye,  squinting  must  be  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  disease. 


SPECIES  VI. 


PAROPSIS  ILLUSORIA. 


FALSE-SIGHT. 

IMAGINARY   OBJECTS   FLOATING     BEFORE    THE    SIGHT  ;     OR 
REAL  OBJECTS  APPEARING  WITH  IMAGINARY  QUALITIES. 

This  species,  thus  defined,  clearly  includes  two  varieties,    Gbn.  L 
as  follow:  Spec.  VI. 

a  Phantasmatum.  Appearances  of  objects  before 

Ocular  spectres.  the  sight  that  have  no  real 

existence. 
/3  Mutation  is.  Real  objects  apparently  changed 

Ocular  transmuta-  in  their  natural  qualities, 

tions. 

Both  these  varieties  offer  a  very  numerous  femily  of 
distinct  illusory  perceptions,  which  require  to  be  noticed 
in  their  order.  a  p.  muse- 

Of  the  OCULAR  SPECTRES,  Constituting  the  first  va- J]||JjP]|J^*J^^ 
RiETT,  one  of  the  most  frequent  forms  is  that  of  dark  Ocukr 
SPOTS.      These  are  the  musc<R  volitantes  of  many  authors;  ^P®*^**^"- 
and  **  are  sometimes,"  says  Dr.  Young,  "  if  not  always.  The  musca 
occasioned  by  an  opacity  of  some  of  the  vessels  of  the  ▼oUtantes 
vitreous  humour  near  the  retina.     They  are  seen  in  a  full  authors. 
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Gen.  I.  light»  and  caanot,  therefore*  as  Sauvages  has  justly  re- 
«  pfuiuitol  "parked,  be  caused  by.  any  thing  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
rw  phan-  eye ;  and  they  may  often  be  observed  to  change  their  form 
tMBifttum.  ^m^  ^j^g  motions  of  the  eye;  which  they  could  not  do  if 
ause.  ^^y  ^. J  ^^^  depend  on  some  floating  substance.^  Their 
chan^of  apparent  change  of  position,  when  we  attempt  to  follow 
P°"»^o"  them  with  the  eye,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
for.  motion  of  the  eye  itself  which  contains  them  *." 

Supposed  to      If,  however,  these  phantasmata  depended  upon  vas- 
the*humor*  cular  Opacity  of  any  kind,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for 
Morgagni     their  mobility.    And  hence  Demours  is,  perhaps,  nearer 
•ndGuthri"  ^^®  mark,  in  ascribing  them  to  small  portions  of  Mor- 
g^gni's  humour  that  have  acquired  an  increase  of  density, 
weight,  and  refractile  power,  without  losing  their  trans- 
parency f.    And  in  this  view  of  their  formation  Mr.  Guthrie 
coincides  X* 
Ocular  Another  form  these  ocular  spectres  exhibit  is  that  of 

TCt-work:     NET-WORK;  hencc  Called  suffusio  reticularis  by  Sauvages, 
oryisus       and  viSMs  re/zcw/flm  by  Plenck.     This  is  sometimes  per* 

teticularia.  . .  •  i  •  111  • 

manent ;  sometimes  transitory ;  and  is  probably,  as  conjec- 
tured by  Sauvages,  produced  by  a  morbid  affection  of  the 
arteriolsB  of  the  retina. 
Sparks,  or        A  third  form  is  that  of  sparks:  and  hence  called  by 
tdqtiUaiii.    Sauvages  suffusio  scintillatis.     It  proceeds  generally  from 

a  blow,  or  excess  of  light. 

Dazzling  or      The  eye  is  also  troubled  with  an  imaginary  sdnse  of 

man»oryge«  2j^2ZLiNG,    constituting   the   marmoryge    of  the  Greek 

Tvriters.     Its  usual  cause  is  supposed  to  be  a  plethora  of 

the  minute  vessels  of  the  eye. 

iridescfcBt        Sometimes,  from  the  same  cause,  the  ocular  spectres 

spectres,  or  ,  \  .       . 

sufiusio  assume  an  iRii>£SCENT  appearance;  or  exhibit,  in 
culoris.  splendid  succession,  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  This 
Sauvages  calls  suffusio  coloris.  It  is  occasionally  a  regu- 
larly intermittent  afleotion,  or  returns  at  stated  periods,  and 
particularly  in  the  evenings ;  and  occasionally  the  morbid 
appearance  is  confined  to  a  single  colour.  Dr.  Heberden 
has  given  a  curious  example  of  an  affection  of  this  kind  in 
a  lady  of  advanced  age*  who  took  lodgings  on  the  eastern 

*  Delr4>s  Diss.  Phantasmata  ante  oculos  volitantia,  afiecius  oculonun  yi^gu* 
latis.     Erlnng.  1751. 

+  Traite  des  Maladies  de«  Ycux,  p.  409. 

I  Leaurcs  on  the  Operative  Surgery  of  tlie  Eye,  p.  2)  1.    1823,  Svo. 
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coast  of  Kent  in  a  house  that  looked  immediately  upon  the  Ocx.  I. 
sea,  and  was  of  coarse  very  much  exposed  to  the  glare  of  ^  p,  iiiuso-* 
the  morning  sun.  The  curtains  of  the  bed  in  which  she  n«  p^u^i- 
slept»  and  of  the  windows,  were  of  white  linen,  which  added  ^••°"*"°^ 
to  the  intensity  of  the  light.  When  she  had  been  there 
about  ten  days,  she  observed  one  evening  at  the  time  of 
8un-s8t  that  first  the  fringes  of  the  clouds  appeared  red, 
and  soon  after  the  same  colour  was  diffused  over  all  the 
objects  around  her,  and  especially  if  the  objects  were  white, 
as  a  sheet  of  paper,  a  pack  of  cards,  or  a  lady's  gown. 
This  lasted  the  whole  night;  but  in  the  morning  her  sight 
was  again  perfect.  The  same  alternation  of  morbid  and 
sound  sight  continued  the  whole  time  the  lady  was  on  the 
coast,  which  was  three  weeks,  and  for  nearly  as  long  after 
she  left  it;  at  which  time  it  ceased  suddenly  and  entirely 
of  its  own  accord.*  Excess  of  light  upon  a  delicate  and 
irritable  habit  appears  to  have  been  the  cause  of  this  sin- 
gular affection.  The  retina  was  too  strongly  excited  to 
throw  off  the  impression  easily;  and  that  of  the  red  rays  of 
the  descending  sun  constituting  the  last  impression  com- 
municatcd,  remained  after  the  sun  itself  had  disappeared. 
The  circle  of  action  may.  be  easily  accounted  for  by  an 
uniform  return  of  the  same  cause. 

The  SECOND  VARIETY  of  FALSE   siGliT,  or  that  in^p.niiuo. 
which  real  objects  appear  changed  in  their  natural  qualities,  ^  "?"*•• 
is  by  Plenck  denominated,  in  consequence  of  such  change,  ^^ 
metamorphopsia.  phopsU  of 

Sometimes  the  change  exhibits  error  of  form;  and  ^^^ 
the  objects  appear  too  large,  too  small,  cut  in  half,  or^JJI^*^ 
distorted. 

Sometimes  error  op  motion  :  in  consequence  of  which  Error  of 
they  seem  to  be  dancing,  nodding,  or  in  rapid  succession.    ™®'^°°- 

Sometimes  error  of  number:  and  then  they  appear Errorof 
double,  triple,  or  otherwise  increased  or  multiphed;  con-°"™*^* 
stituting  the  diplopia  of  Sauvages  and  many  other  writers. 

Sometimes  error  of  colour,  in  which  case  one  hue  is  ^«  ^V^ 
mistaken  for  another,  as  red  for  green,  or  green  for  yellow,' ^JJ^^*"' 
or  every  hue  appears  alike.    Examples  of  this  imperfection  Error  of 
are  not  unfrequent.     Mr.  Scott  has  given  a  singular  in-  odour, 
stance  of  it*,  and  Dr.  Priestley  another f.     The  last  is 


Phil.  Tiw.  ToL  UviiL  1778,  p.  611.  -f-Id  IxviL  1777,  p.  260. 
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Oex.  I.  especially  worthy  of  notice,  as  in  some  degree  a  family 
Bv'mliL  (defect;  and  was  cominunicaled  to  Dr.  Priestley  by  Mr. 
liamuu-  Huddart  of  North  America.  Of  five  brothere  and  two 
"""*■  sisters,  all  adults,  three  of  the  former  were  adected  with  it 
J^pk,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  while  the  remaining  two  and  the 
two  eisters  posEegsed  perfect  vision.     One  of  the  brotliers 

i  could  form  no  idea  whatever  of  colours,  though  lie  j  udged 

very  accurately  of  the  form  and  other  qualities  of  objecU; 
and  hence  he  thought  stockings  were  sufficiently  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  stockings,  and  could  not  con- 
ceive the  necessity  of  calling  some  red  and  others  blue. 
He  could  perceive  cherries  on  cherry-trees,  but  only  di- 
stinguished them,  even  when  red  ripe,  from  the  surrounding 
leaves  by  their  size  and  shape.  One  of  the  brothers  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a  faint  sense  of  a  few  colours,  but  still  a 
very  imperfect  notion ;  and  upon  the  whole,  they  seem  to 
have  possessed  no  other  distinguishing  power  than  that  of 
light  and  shade,  into  which  they  resolved  all  the  colours 
presented  to  them ;  so  that  dove  and  straw-coloured  were 
regarded  as  white,  and  green,  crimson,  and  purple,  as  black 
or  dark.  On  looking  at  a  rainbow,  one  of  ihcm  could 
distinguish  it  as  consisting  of  stripes,  but  nottiing  more. 
j'linhn  Df_  Nicholl,  of  Ludlow,  has  published  two  papers*  on 

aimurated,    ,,        .  „       .'  ,     -    ■  ,       ■  i    ,       ■ 

inaoK  '■^6  imperfection  ol  vision,  producing  a  delusive  appear- 
cormecicd  ance  of  colours.  His  cases  were  hereditary,  and  not  aym- 
opcta  ptomatic  of  amaurosis.     In  one.  the  imperfection  seems  to 

laagiiiqus.  have  been  Confined  lo  one  or  twocolours  fdone.   The  patient 
could  easily  distinguish  the  green  of  the  grass,  or  the  leaves 

I  of  the  trees;  but,  like  those  in  Mr.  Huddart 's  statement,  be 

confounded  with  the  green  the  red  fruit  or  flowers  whicli 
happened  to  be  intermixed  with  it.  The  false-sight  in  this 
case  was  also  connected  with  parojtiis  loiiginqua:  for  the 
patient  saw  objects  at  a  greater  di^^tance  than  other  iieoj^e, 
and  more  distinctly  in  the  dark.  The  iridswere  here,  also, 
gray,  with  a  yellow  tinge  round  the  pupil. 
JgWf..  ^  The  causes  of  these  varieties  are  not  always  aBsignablc: 
iSgSi^^  many  of  them,  however,  are  the  same  as  have  been  pointed 
V""*""*  out  under  the  variety  of  ocular  spectres.  Oiplopia,  or 
pre&ding  errors  of  number,  have  often  been  occasioned  by  long  cx- 
nuutia.     posure  to  severe  cold,  sometimes  by  local  spasm,  sometimes 
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by  hydrocephalus*.     Baumer  gives  a  case  produced  by  a    Gek.  I. 
wrong  position  of  the  pupil  f.     Raghellini  another  caused  /p^aj^j^l 
by  a  double  pupil  j:.     In  Letin  is  a  singularly  complicated  m  muta. 
example  of  objects  seen  triply  §.  *  ^°°**- 

The  chief  diagnostic  of  many  of  these  illusions  is  their  ^be  chief 
mobility  II,  which  distinguishes  them  very  decidedly  from  Jfoni^^*^ 
the  fixed  spots  perceived  in  the  eye,  and  which  depend  on  mobility. 
an  opacity  of  the  lens.    They  are  well  known  frequently  ^°  *^™e 
to  precede  amaurosis.     Sometimes,  however,  when  they  trouble- 
have  reached  a  certain  point,  they  cease  to  become  more  ■®""®> 
trouble8ome,'or  rather,  from  habit,  to  be  troublesome  at  all,  predispose 
and  are  little  attended  to:  for  if  amaurosis  do  not  soon^*"yT°"* 
follow,  there  is  no  reason  for  expecting  it;  a  consolation  of  *^"*^ 
no  small  moment,  as  no  certain  remedy  has  hitherto  been 
discovered. 

In  other  cases,  and  especially  where  the  misaffection  is 
not  structural,  but  dependent  upon  an  entonic  or  an  atonic 
condition  of  the  optic  nerve,  muscular  fibres,  or  blood- 
vessels, benefit  has  been  derived,  in  the  first  instance,  from 
local  bleeding,  blisters,  and  sedatives;  the  sedatives  being 
employed  both  generally  and  topically :  and  in  the  last  in- 
stance by  stimulant  collyriums,  and  general  tonics. 

Many  of  these  varieties  of  false-sight,  and  especially 
ocular  spectres,  are  also  found  as  symptoms  in  several 
species  of  dinus,  syspasia,  syncope,  plethora,  cephalitis, 
dyspepsy,  and  various  fevers ;  some  few  of  the  filaments  of 
the  great  sympathetic  passing  off,  at  its  origin  within  the 
cavernous  sinus,  to  the  orbit,  and  uniting  with  the  lenticular 
gMglionH. 


*  Just],  Baldinger,  N.  Mag.  -band  xL  p.  446. 

t  Act.  Rafo.  I.  Art.  xxvii. 

X  Lettera  al  S.  Coechi  sopni  roffesa  deUa  yista  in  una  Donna.  Veneta. 
1748, 1749. 

§  Lib.  II.  Oba.  20.  ||  Outhrie,  Lectures,  &c.  ut  supra,  p.  212. 

%  Cloquet,  Traits  d*Anatomie  Descriptive.  Blork,  Bescbreibung  dei  f iinf. 
ter  Nerrenpaares,  &c    Lcip.  1817* 
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SPECIES  VII. 

PAROPSI8    CALIGO. 

OPAQUE  CORNEA. 

DIMK£SS  OR  ABOLITION    OP   SIGHT,   FROM   OPACITY'  OF  THE 
CORNEA,  OR  SPOTS  UPON  ITS  SURFACE. 

Gek.  L       The  Latin  term  caligo  sufficiently  explains  the  nature 

Antiquated  of  the  disease,  by  importing  "dimness,  darkness,  cloudi- 

coUoquial    ness,  obscurity."     In  old  English,  this  opacity,  as  well  as 

^*  ^^     the  pterygium,  was  denominated  a  "  web  of  the  eye,"  from 

its  giving  the  idea  of  a  tilm  spreading  across  the  sight; 

whence  Shakspeare  in  King  Lear,  "This  is  the  foul  fiend 

Flibbertigibbet:  he  gives  the  web,  and  the  pin;  squints 

the  eye,  and  makes  the  hare-lip."    The  pin  is  a  variety  of 

the  synizesis,  **  closed  or  contracted  pupil." 

[Surgeons  usually  divide  common  opacities  of  the  cornea 
into  three  varieties,  or  kinds : 

a  Nebula  comeae.  Superficial  opacity. 

j3  Albugo.  Deep-seated  dense  opacity* 

y  Leucoma«  A  white  cicatrix. 

3  Arcus  senilis.  Circular  loss  of  transparency, 

extending  in  old  age  from 
the  margin  of  the  cornea. 

a  Nebula  The  first,  or  simple  opacity,  or  nebula  corned,  as  it  is 
oornes.  often  termed,  is  a  diffused  cloudiness  of  the  whole,  or  a 
part  of  that  membrane,  without  any  distinct  or  circum*- 
scribed  boundary.  Hence  it  is  always  greatest  in  its  centre, 
and  gradually  diminishes  towards  its  circumference.  The 
iris  and  pupil  are  discernible  through  the  dimness;  and 
the  patient  yet  has  a  degree  of  vision.  It  rarely  extends 
to  the  deep  lamell»  of  the  cornea,  but  is  generally  restricted 
to  a  cloudiness,  or  milky  thickness^  arising  from  tbe  albur 
toinous  secretion  effused  under  the  corneal  conjunctiva,  or 
in  the  texture  of  this  delicate  membrane  itself. 
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When  this  superficial  cloudiness  of  the  cornea  is  ac-  Gen.  I. 
companied  with  active  inflammation  of  the  eye,  the  treat-  p^ophU^ 
ment  must  be  regulated  by  the  principles  applicable  to  caligo. 
ophthalmy  in  general.  The  disease  is  mostly  attended 
with  groups  of  turgid,  knotty  vess^s  in  the  conjunctiva. 
If  this  be  the  case,  another  indication  presents  itself  besides 
that  of  diminishing  inflammation;  namely,  to  reduce  the 
enlarged  vessels;  and,  if  that  be  impracticable,  to  cut  off 
all  communicatioQ  between  the  trut^ks  of  the  most  promi- 
nent of  them  in  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  branches  im- 
mediately distributed  to  the  nebulous  portion  of  the  cornea. 
For  the  first  purpose,  Scarpa  recommends  the  unguent, 
hydrarg.  nitrat  and  astringent  col lyria;  for  the  second,  the 
excision  of  a  fasciculus  of  the  enlarged  vessels*.  These  ^ 
measorea  may  often  be  proper;  but  in  Scarpa's  practice 
the  cause  of  the  affection  is  not  much  considered;  and  if 
it  were,  the  plans  he  proposes  wpuld  sometimes  not  be 
needed,  and,  when  required,  they  would  be  more  efficacious. 
As,  in  general,  a  nebulous  state  of  the  cornea  arises  from 
ioflammation,  or  irritation,  and  is  kept  up  by  it,  whatever 
removes  the  cause  will  also  disperse  the  cloudiness  of  that 
membrane.  Thus,  the  nebula  is  often  dependent  on  the 
irritation  of  hard  fungous  granulations  on  the  inside  of  the 
eyelid,  a  sequel  of  purulent  ophthalmia;  now,  if  these 
granulations  are  removed,  the  nebula  soon  disappears,  with- 
out any  other  proceeding. 

Albugo  and  leucoma  are  deeper  opacities  of  the  cornea,  B  Albugo, 
arising  from  previous  severe  ophthalmy,  or  an  ulcer,  or 
wound  of  the  cornea.  The  term  leucoma  is  particularly  y  Leucoms 
applied  to  the  pearl-coloured  opacity,  produced  by  the 
cicatrix  of  a  wound,  or  ulcer.  In  these  deep  opacities,  the 
texture  of  the  cornea  is  often  so.  disorganized,  that  they 
caimot  be  removed ;  for  they  do  not  consist  merely  of  an 
effusion  of  a  thin  milky  secretion,  but  of  a  dense  lymph, 
which  insinuates  itself  between  all  the  lamellae  of  the 


*  This  practice  is  not  approved  bj  Mr.  lAwrence :  be  bas  litUe  confideDce  in 
jci  efficacy,  and  objects  to  it  also  on  the  ground  that  the  vessels  of  the  cornea  are 
derived  from  the  sclerotica,  and  not  from  the  conjunctiva.  ScarpgL  means,  how- 
ever, the  vessels  visibly  extending  to  the  opaque  part  of  the  cornea  to  be  partially 
Tcmofcd  by  ezdsioD,  withont  any  Tcferenee  to  their  origin.  This  principle  af 
caring  discaue  by  intemiptiog  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  part,  is  a  very  common 
and  ofien  an  effectual  one  in  various  surgical  eases. — Editoe. 
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Gek.  I.    cornea,  and   becomes  inseparably  connected  with  them. 

PanTsT^^  When  an  albugo  is  recent,  however,  its  dispersion  may  be 
attempted  by  applying  the  ung.  hydrarg.  nitrat.  to  it,  and 
bathing  the  eye  with  a  coUyrium,  made  of  rose-water,  and 
two  grains  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  each  ounce  of  it.  The 
leucoma,  occasioned  by  a  cicatrix,  is  evidently  incurable. 
The  arcus  senilis,  or  that  opacity  formed  in  persons  of 
advanced  years  all  round  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and 
sometimes  extending  considerably  towards  the  pupil,  so  as 
to  lessen  the  sphere  of  vision,  is  the  effect  of  old  age,  and 
absolutely  incurable.  It  comes  on  without  any  pain  or  un- 
easiness, and  at  length  renders  the  texture  of  the  cornea,  in 
the  part  which  it  occupies,  entirely  impervious  to  light.  This 
opaque  circle,  Mr.  Lawrence  observes,  is  not  situated  at  the 
vecy  margin  of  the  cornea,  but  there  is  generally  a  transpa- 
rent rim,  which  intervenes  between  it  and  the  sclerotic  coat. 
In  some  cases,  the  opacity  is  very  narrow ;  and,  in  other 
cases,  it  becomes  much  broader;  but  Mr.  Lawrence  has 
never  seen  it  interfere  with  vision,  a  sufficiency  of  the  centre 
of  the  cornea  for  this  purpose  being  left  transparent  He 
describes  it  as  a  natural  change  in  the  part,  from  causes 
independent  of  disease.  It  shows  itself,  he  says,  much 
earlier  in  some  cases  than  others;  being  occasionally  seen 
between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty;  but  generally  later. 
He  compares  it  to  the  opaque  knots,  which  take  place  in 
the  Internal  coat  of  the  larger  arteries  of  oki  persons.] 

In  newly-born  infants,  spots  on  the  cornea  are  occasion- 
ally met  with,  which  soon  vanish  spontaneously* :  probably 
the  rays  of  light  acting  as  a  salutary  stimulus  upon  the 

"viiiii^"Jid  occasion. 

why.  ■- ___-«-.^ 


Spots  on 
the  cornea 
of  ncwly- 
bom  in- 
fants: soon 


*  Fair,  Med.  Commen.  ii.  30. 
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SPECIES  VIII. 

PAROPSIS  GLAUCOSIS. 

HUMORAL  OPACITY. 

DIMNBSSI  OR  ABbLITION  OF  SIGHT  FROM  OPACITY   OF  THE 

VITREOUS  HUMOUR. 

Glaucosis  is  a  Greek  term,  from  yXauxi^,  "bluish  or    Gek. I. 
greenish-tinted/'  from  the  common  colour  of  the  obscurity.  ^'''  ^^^^' 
It  was  also  called  by  the. Greeks,  glauc6ma,  and  by  the^J^^i^^ 
Romans,  glauc^do.     Glaucosis  is  here  preferred  to  glau-  origin  and 
coma,  because  the  final  oma  imports  usually,  and,  for  the  ^™^^''**""^ 
sake  of  simplicity  and  consistency,  ought  always  to  im- 
port, external  protuberance,  Us  in  staphyloma,  sarcoma, 
and  various  others,  noticed  in  detail  in   the  volume  of 
Nosology. 

[It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  that  the  term  glaucoma  Description 
was  formerly  given  to  cataract;  but  is  no  longer  so  applied,  disease. 
We  use  it  now  to  denote  a  certain  change  of  the  vitreous 
humour,  consequent  on  inflammation  of  that  part  of  the 
eye,  attended  with  an  alteration  in  the  colour  of  the  pupil. 
According  to  the  same  gentleman's  very  correct  descrip- 
tion, the  first  symptom  of  glaucosis,  as  our  author  prefers 
to  call  it,  is  a  pain  in  the  head,  usually  situated  over  the 
brow.  In  conjunction  with  this  pain,  the  patient  begins 
to  complain  of  dimness,  or  of  weakness  of  the  sight,  and, 
if  the  eye  be  now  examined,  the  pupil  presents  a  greenish, 
muddy  green,  or  yellowish  green  colour,  instead  of  its  na- 
tural deep  black.  In  a  strong  light,  the  appearance  re- 
sembles a  yellowish  metallic  reflection  from  the  bottom  of 
the  eye.  At  the  same  time,  the  pupil  is  generally  rather 
dilated,  and  the  iris  sluggish  in  its  motions.  The  state  of 
vision  is  different  in  different  instances :  in  some,  an  alter- 
ation of  the  pupil  is  distinctly  produced,  and  yet  the  eye- 
sight may  be  tolerably  perfect ;  while,  in  other  cases,  vi- 
sion is  entirely  lost,  with  apparently  no  more  discolora- 
tion of  the  back  part  of  the  eye,  or  change  of  the  pupil, 
than  in  the  former  instance.    According  to  Mr.  Lawrence, 
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QiEv.  T.  glaucosis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  vitreous  humour,  which 
Pmomw  *  changes  its  texture  and  colour.  As  the  retina  hes  close 
glaucosis.  upon  this  humour,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
their  both  being  inflamed;  and  whether  they  both  sufler 
from  the  commencement  or  not,  if  the  inflammation  of  the 
vitreous  humour  be  not  checked,  it  will  involve  the  retina, 
and  produce  such  changes  in  its  structure  as  to  render  the 
eye  permanently  amaurotic.  The  vision  becomes  gradually 
worse  and  worse;  the  discoloration  behind  the  pupil  grows 
more  and  more  considerable;  and  the  iris  becomes  more 
and  more  sluggish,  until  it  is  at  last  motionless;  and  vision 
is  entirely  lost.  The  lens  also  is  sometimes  attacked,  and 
with  it  the  iris  propelled  forward,  so  that,  as  Mr.  Lawrence 
remarks,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  cataract  to  occur 
subsequently  in  an  eye  originally  attacked  by  glaucosis. 
^^•"■••»  Glaucosis,  the  precise  causes  of  which  are  not  known, 

occurs  chiefly  after  the  middle  period  of  life,  and  in  persons 
not  of  the  most  healthy  character.     It  appears  to  Mr.  Law- 
rence to  be  merely  a  chronic  form  of  what  is  sometimes 
termed  arthritic  inflammation  of  the  deep  part  of  the  eye; 
but  he  particularly  mentions,  that  it  does  not  occur  more 
frequently  in  gouty  and  rheumatic  persons,  than  in  others; 
so  that  the  expression  arthtitic  cannot  be  very  eligible. 
Distinctkmt      Iq  glaucosis,  the  colour  of  the  pupil  is  green,  or  yellow- 
gUuoMlf     ^^^  gieen;  and,  if  the  eye  be  viewed  laterally,  no  disco- 
•ndcatanct  loration  Can  be  seen;  but,  in  cataract  the  pupil  looks  gray, 
or,  of  a  grayish  white,  and  it  remains  so,  whether  it  be  re- 
garded laterally,  or  not.     As  Mr.  Lawrence  further  re- 
marks, the  loss  of  vision  in  glaucosis  is  not  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  change  of  colour  of  the  pupil;  for,  with  an  in- 
considerable change  of  this  kind,  vision  may  beentirely  de- 
stroyed, or  very  seriously  impaired.     But,  in  cataract,  there 
is  a  direct  proportion  between  the  state  of  the  opacity,  or 
change  of  colour,  and  the  injury  to  sight.     In  cataract, 
vision  is  best  in  a  weak  light;  but,  in  glaucosis,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  sight  is  most  perfect  in  a  strong 
light. 
Seat  of  the       It  is  not  yet  decided  among  pathologists,  whether  the 
^'^^^^  opacity  in  this  disease  be  seated  in  the  delicate  mem- 

branous septa  of  the  tunica  hyaloidea,  or  in  the  fluid  con- 
tained in  the  cells  of  the  vitreous  humour,  or  whether  both 
are  altered.     Beer,  in  dissecting  a  glaucomatous  eye,  found 
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the  vitreous  humour  immediately  surroundine  the  foramen    Gen.  I. 
of  Soemmerring  much  more  deeply  coloured,  than  the  rest  p^pgjg 
of  it*    Were  this  fact  corroborated  by  further-observations,  giauoosis. 
we  might  perhaps  infer,  that  this  is  generally  the  original 
seat  of  the  disease,  and  that  the  morbid  changes  extend 
from  this  point '*^. 

Beer  delivers  a  most  discouraging  prognosis,  asserting  Prognosis, 
that  nothing  will  prevent  glaucosis  from -terminating  in 
amaurosis.  All  practical  writers  seem  to  agree,  that  we 
possess  no  means  of  removing  the  opacity  of  the  vitreous 
humour;  but  Mr.  Lawrence  is  of  opinion,  that  the  disease 
may  be  checked,  and  any  degree  of  sight  now  enjoyed, 
preserved,  by  having  recourse  to  suitable  treatment.  There  Troument, 
is,  he  says,  a  decided  congestion  about  the  brain  and  orbit, 
and  the  removal  of  that  congestion  is  attended  with  con- 
tiderable  benefit.  Hence,  he  recommends  antiphlogistic 
remedies;  cupping;  active  purgatives;  alterative  doses  of 
mercury;  a  regulated  diet;  and  repose  of  the  eye.  By 
such  means,  he  has  known  cases  kept  for  two  or  three 
years  stationary.] 


SPECIES  IX. 

■ 

PAROPSIS  CATARRACTA. 

CATARACT. 

DIMNESS  OR   ABOLITION    OF  SIGHT,  FROM  OPACITY  OF  THE 

CRYSTALLINE   LENS. 

The  cataract,  as  it  is  now  called,  was,  by  old  English    geit.l 
writers,  named  pearl-eye,  or  pearl  in  the  eye,  and  Spbc.  IX. 
is  so  denominated  by  Holland,  the  faithful  translator  of  ^hepe^ 
Pliny.     Catarracta,  as  a  Greek  term,  is  usually  derived  Engiiih 
from  xara/5patftfw,  "  to  disturb,  destroy,  or  abolish."    Karafr-  ^^te». 
i^rfii,  or  xara^dxrrii,  however,  was  employed  by  the  Greek  ^?^^ 

. rived. 

•  G.  Frick,  on  Diseases  of  tbe  Eye,  p.  220,  2d  ed.  by  WellNmk,  1826. 
VOL.  IV.  Q 
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Qev.  I.    writers  themselves  to  signify  a  gate,  door,  or  loop<-hoIe,  and 
PtfOMis      ^^  ^  which  fastens  it,  and  becomes  the  impediment  to 
catarracu.    its  being  opetted.    And  it  is  probably  from  this  last  sense 
Primary     that  the  term  cataract  was  first  applied  to  the  disease  in 
^to^°    question,  as  forming  a  bar  to  the  eyes,  which  were  called 
the  loop-holes  or  windows  of  the  mind  by  various  philo- 
sophers, as  we  learn  from  Lucretius,  ^ho  thus  closes  his 
opposition  to  their  view : 

Dicere  porro  oculos  nullam  rem  conere  posse, 
Sed  per  eos  animum  uiforibut  spectare  reclusis 
Difficile  est*. 

To  deem  the  eyes,  then,  of  tbemsicWes  survey 
Nought  in  existence,  while  the*  interior  mind 
Looks  at  aU  nature  through  them,  as  alone 
Through  windows^  is  to  trifle— 

Whence,  perhaps,  Shakspeare,  in  the  speech  of  Richmond: 

To  thee  I  do  commend  my  wakeful  soul. 
Ere  I  Ictjhli  the  windov*  of  mine  eyes. 

Called  hr  The  Greeks  themselves,  however,  called  this  disease  in- 

J^«^[^  differently  hypochyma,  apochysis,  and  hypochysis.    The 

apodbysis,  earlier  Latins,  sufTusio :  while  catarracta  seems  first  to  have 

wd  hypo-  been  made  use  of  by  the  Arabian  writers,  and  was  proba- 

^^*\  bly  introduced  into  the  medical  nomenclature  by  Avicenna. 

probably  Yet  the  more  common  name  among  the  Arabians  was 
mtuatdhy  g^llfi  obscura,  as  that  for  amaurosis  was  gutta  serena;  the 

thouffh  th'   P^P*'*  ^"  ^^^^  ^^^  species,  being  serene  or  transparent, 
common  The  Arabians,  who  had  adopted  generally  the  humoral 

Arabian      pathologry  of  Galen,  conceived  both  these  diseases  to  be  the 

term  was      *  °*'  .  .        %,     . 

gutta  ob.  result  of  a  morbid  rheum  or  defluxion  falling  on  a  particular 
■^^"^  part  of  the  visual  orb ;  in  the  one  case  producing  blindness 
22^  *^  ^*^^  obscurity,  whence  the  name  of  an  obscure  rheum  or 
gutta ob-  gutta;  and  in  the  other  without  obscurity,  whence  the 
8CTO  and  contrary  name  of  a  transparent  or  serene  rheum  or  guita. 
But  as  various  other  diseases^  and  particularly  of  the  joints* 
were  also  supposed  to  flow  from  a  like  cause,  and  were  far 
more  common,  the  terms  gutta  and  rheuma  were  afterwards 
emphatically  applied,  and  at  length  altogether  limited,  to 
these  last  complaints :  whence  the  terms  gout  and  rheU' 
matism,  which  have  descended  to  the  present  day,  as  the 


^  De  Her.  Nat.  iii.  360. 
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author  has  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  under  ar-    Och.  L 
TURODiA  PODAGRA.    FoT gutta  the  Arabian  writers  some-  p„oiMis  ' 
times  employed  aqua:  and  hence,  cataract  and  amaurosis  catmacta. 
are  described  by  many  of  them  under  the  names  of  aqiui 
obBCura,  and  aqua  serena;  and  the  former,  by  way  of  em- 
phasis, sometimes  under  the  name  of  aqua  or  arqua  alone« 
The  opacity  producing  a  cataract  may  exist  in  the  lens 
alone,  the  capsule  alone,  or  in  both ;  thus  laying  a  founda- 
tion for  the  three  following  varieties: 

a  Lenticularis.  The  opacity  existing  in  the  lens 

Lenticular  cataract.  itself,  and  confined  to  it. 

iS  Capsularis.  The  opacity  confined  to  the  cap-   . 

Capsular  or  membra-  sule,  or  membrane  of  the  lens, 
nous  cataract. 

7  Complicata.  The  opacity  common  to  the  lens 

Complicated  cataract.  and  its  capsule. 

We  are  told  moreover  by  Richter*,  of  a  cataract  of  the  Cit«»ctof 
humour  of  Morgagni,  or  the  interstitial  fluid  which  lies  *  m^*^ 
between  the  capsule  and  the  lens:  whence  this  has  also  gagi^ what 
been  copied  by  Plenck,  Professor  Beer,  and  Sir  William 
Adams  into  the  list  of  modifications;  but  rather  as  a  pos- 
sible than  an  actual  Case ;  for  none  of  these  practitioners 
give  a  single  example  of  such  a  variety  ever  having  oc- 
curred to  them  with  certainty,  though  Beer  suspected  it 
in  one  casef. 

[Mr.  Lawrence  doubts  the  separate  existence  of  this  as 
a  distinct  species  of  cataract.  How,  he  asks,  could  we  de- 
termine, that  this  fluid  was  opaque,  and  the  lens  transpa- 
rent? Can  it  be  supposed,  that  it  could  undergo  this  change^ 
and  the  capsule  and  lens  remain  transparent?  He  thinks, 
therefore,  that,  in  a  practical  consideration  of  the  subject, 
this  kind  of  cataract  might  be  safely  omitted.] 

Cataract  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  a  sac,  enclosing  Sometimet 
a  small  body  of  pus  or  ichor,  and  is  probably  the  result  of  JJS'^JJiJn 
the  inflammation  that  produced  it.     In  this  case,  it  forms  sac,  oon- 
the  catarracta  capsulo-lenticularis  cum  bursa  ichorem  con-  J|^j!jJJS^ 
tinente  of  Schmidt;}:.     Beer  affirms,  that  this  sac  is  com-  larij  Bamad 

Sdimidc. 


byi 


*  Von  der  Ausziehung  des  Orauen  Staan,  Oott.  177^9  8fi>. 
t  Ldire  Yon  den  Augenkrankheiten,  band  ii.  sect.  56. 
t  Uebtr  Nadistaaf  and  Iritis,  ftc  Wien,  1801. 
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Oek.  I.  monly  seated  between  the  lens  and  posterior  part  of  the 
piropiu  *  capsule,  and  very  rarely  between  the  former  and  the  ante- 
catamcu.    rior  part*. 

Beer's  seat       Professor  Beer  seems  to  have  refined  a  little  too  much  in 

his  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  cataract ;  for  he  not  only 

cated  sub.    assigns  a  distinct  place  to  the  Morgagnian,  and  this  pus- 

^|2">on«  of  tular  cystic,  but  to  a  cystic  form  without  pus,  to  a  sili- 

*         quose,  and  a  trabecular;  while  he  further  partitions  the 

capsular  into  two  separate  forms,  according  as  it  is  before 

or  behind  in  the  capsular  chamber;  thus  giving  us  a  cata- 

beingnine   logue  of  nine  distinct  forms  of  what  he  calls  the  true  ca- 

M^f^rf^  taract;  while  he  allots  four  other  subdivisions  to  what  he 

hit  tpuriouB  denominates  the  5p{/mi/^  cataract :  meaning  hereby  some 

other  obstacle  to  vision,  the  seat  of  which  is  without  the 

crystalline  capsule,  between  its  anterior  hemisphere  and 

the  iris. 

[The  most  striking  circumstances  observable  in  cataract, 
are,  as  Mr.  Lawrence  remarks,  an  opaque  body  placed  be- 
hind, or  even  filling  up  the  pupil,  and  the  impaired  state 
of  vision,  which  is  the  result  of  that  change.  In  both 
Diagnosis,  these  respects,  it  agrees  in  its  incipient  stage  with  glaucoma 
and  some  forms  of  amaurosis;  but,  as  the  treatment  is 
essentially  different  in  these  several  affections,  it  is  very 
necessary  to  discriminate  them  accurately.  In  incipient 
cataract,  we  can  do  little  or  nothing;  we  must  wait,  until 
the  opacity  has  become  complete,  before  we  perform  an 
operation:  but  in  the  early  state  of  amaurosis,  we  must 
take  means  to  arrest  the  affection;  for,  if  we  should 
leave  the  case  to  itself,  under  the  supposition  of  its 
being  a  cataract,  loss  of  sight  would  be  inevitable  and 
irremediable. 

The  diagnosis  of  cataract  from  other  affections,  Mr»  Law* 
rence,  therefore,  very  properly  represents  as  an  important 
subject;  and,  in  doubtful  cases,  we  shall  be  much  aaaisted 
by  the  influence,  which  the  belladonna  has  in  dilating  the 
pupil,  and  affording  as  clear  a  view  as  possible  of  what  lies 
behind  that  opening. 

The  situation  of  the  opacity  is  the  best  ground  of  di- 
stinction between  glaucosis  and  cataract :  in  the  latter,  it 


It 

f  Lehn  von  den  Attgwtiankhdtm,  bandlL  p.  301. 1813. 
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18  very  near  the  pupil ;  but«  in  glaucosis  and  also  amaurosis,    Gev.  I. 
the  discoloration  of  the  pupil  is  much  more  deeply  seated ;  pj^^^ 
it  looks  as  if  it  were  at  the  back  of  the  eye;  and  hence,  v^hen  ouameta. . 
the  eye  is  viewed  laterally  in  glaucosis,  no  opacity  is  per- 
ceived.   The  discoloration  cannot  be  seen,  unless  the  sur- 
geon look  directly  into  the  pupil ;  it  is  also  equally  diffused ; 
and  sometimes  the  opacity  has  a  concave  appedrance. 

The  following  observations,  by  the  same  surgeon,  |tre 
correct  and  highly  valuable  to  the  practitioner.    In  ca- 
taract, the  opacity  begins  generally  in  the  centre  of  the 
pupil;  consequently,  it  is  more  dense  in  the  centre,  and 
less  so  towards  the  sides.   Hence,  some  light  passes  through  Difi^inieai 
the  circumference  of  the  pupil,  enabling  the  patient  to  see  ***^«n 
objects  laterally,  when  he  cannot  see  them  directly  in  front  amaurosis, 
of  the  eye.     Dilatation  of  the  pupil,  by  exposing  the  mar-  Mdglau. 
gin  of  the  lens,  which  is  sometimes  transparent  when  the 
centre  is  opaque,  and,  at  all  events,  is  much  thinner,  and 
therefore  less  densely  opaque,  improves  vision  consider- 
ably, especially  in  incipient  lenticular  cataract.     Such  pa- 
tients see  best  in  th^  dusk,  or  twilight,  or  when  the  pupil 
has  been  artificially  dilated  by  the  belladonna.    They  see 
best,  when  their  back  is  turned  toward  the  window.  These 
circumstances   particularly  distinguish   cases  of  cataract 
from  those  of  glaucoma  and  amaurosis;  for,  in  the  latter 
affections,  the  sensibility  of  the  retina  being  impaired,  the 
individual  generally  sees  better  in  strong  lights,  and  his 
sight  is  not  improved  by  belladonna. 

In  the  commencement  of  cataract,  objects  seem  as  if 
surrounded  by  a  mist  or  fog ;  the  patient  fancies  that  there 
ir  something  interposed  between  his  eye  and  the  object  at 
which  he  is  looking;  whilst  the  haziness,  or  cloudiness, 
increases  gradually  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  opacity. 
A  cataract  patient  sees  a  lighted  candle  as  if  it  were  in- 
vdved  in  a  cloud,  which  becomes  thicker  as  the  opacity 
proceeds,  and  ultimately  shrouds  the  flame  so  completely 
that  its  position  only  is  discernible.  To  an  amaurotic 
patient,  the  flame  of  a  candle  would  appear  as  if  scattered 
into  rays,  like  a  star,  or  surrounded  by  a  halo,  or  confused 
with  prismatic  colours.  In  cataract,  the  sight  is  impaired 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  opacity;  but  there  is  no 
such  direct  ratio  in  glaucosis  and  amaurosis ;  for,  with 
only  a  slight  greenish  discoloration  of  the  pupil,  there 
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Oev.t.    may  be  a  considerably  impaired  state  of  vision,  such  as 
Piiropii^'  the  opacity  would  not  account  for;  indeed,  sight  may  be 
catameta.    entirely  destroyed  when  there  is  only  a  trivial  change  in 
the  colour  of  the  pupil. 

With  respect  to  the  iris  and  figure  of  the  pupil,  Mr. 
Lawrence   observes,  they  are    not  generally  affected  by 
cataract,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  in  the  early  period  of  its 
formation.     The  iris  continues  to  move  as  usual;  and  the 
pupil  retains  its  circular  shape.     In  some  cases,  indeed, 
where  the  bulk  of  the  lens  is  increased,  this  body  presses 
against  the  iris,  and  impedes  its  motions;  but  this  happens 
chiefly  in  soft  cataracts,  and  not  in  the  early  stage  of 
them.] 
Cfttaiactt        Cataracts  are  of  different  colours  and  of  different  de- 
colour md    grecB  of  consistency,  from  circumstances  influencing  the 
coMirtency.  morbid  action  with  which  we  are  but  little  acquainted ; 
and  as  little  with  the  occasional  causes  of  such  action, 
though  old  age  seems  to  be  a  common  predisposing  cause. 
They  are,  therefore,  black,  white,  leaden-hued,  ferruginous, 
green,  amber;  as  they  are  also  fluid  or  milky,  soft,  firm, 
hard,  homy,  and  even  bony.     They  are  not  unfirequently 
the  result  of  an  hereditary  taint,  adhering  to  generation 
after  generation,  and  appearing  either  congenitaUy,  or  by  a 
very  general  predisposition  afterwards. 
Influence  of      [It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  that  all  ages  are  sub- 
TCrin^of    J^^  ^  cataracts;  children  are  even  born  with  them;  and 
ufe  on         they  may  occur  at  any  age,  from  infancy  to  the  remotest 
***■'■**••     period  of  life.     Perhaps,  says  he,  elderly  persons  are  most 
subject  to  the  complaint,  especially  from  fifly,  sixty,  or 
upwards.     Cataracts  are   never  hard  in  young  persons; 
you  will  never  meet  with  a  hard  lens  below  the  age  of 
puberty.    They  are  not  always  hard  in  old  persons ;  you 
may  have  soft  cataracts  in  such,  and  hard  ones  during  the 
middle  period  of  life.] 
In  soft  Mr.  Pott  inculcated,  what  experience  has  amply  con- 

l^^^   firmed,  that  when  the  opaque  crystalline  is  perfectly  dis- 
what  solved,  so   as  to  form  a  soft  cataract,  it  is  somewhat 

^^jj^*    enlarged;  and  that  when  such  dissolution  does  not  take 
cataract,      place,  and  a  hard  cataract  is  produced,  the  crystalline  is  in 
diminiBhed.  g^^^^  degree  lessened.    The  hard  cataract  has  also  been 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  rtpe,  as  the  soft  by  that  of 
unripe.    "  But  if  we  would  think  and  speak  of  this  mat- 
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ter/'  observes  Mr.  Pott,  "  as  it  really  is,  we  should  say    Oek.  I. 
that  a  dissolution  or  softening  of  the  crystalline  lens  is  by  p^[J^^ 
much  the  most  common^effect;  and  that  seven  times  out  catamMia. 
of  nine,  when  it  becomes  opaque,  and  tends  to  form  a 
cataract,  it  is  more  or  less  softened:  the  softening  some- 
times extending  through  the  whole  range  of  the  lens,  and 
sometimes  through  only  a  part  of  it ;  while,  however,  the 
part  that  remains  undissolved  is  rarely,  if  ever,  so  firm  as 
the  centre  of  the  sound  crystalline.''    Mr.  Pott  proposes  Wbcthsr 
it  as  a  question,  whether  cataracts,  which  have  been  found  ncuorloow 
perfectly  soft,  have  not  in  general  grown  opaque  by  slow  growth  ? 
degrees?  and  whether  those  which  have  been  discovered  ■'^.fin"^ 
to  be  firm  have  not  become  opaque  hastily,  and  been  pre-  ^^p 
ceded  by,  or  accompanied  with,  severe  and  deep-selEited 
pain  in  the  head,  particularly  in  the  back  part  of  it*? 

There  is  no  ophthalmologist,  however,  who  has  paid  so  Mmntebut 
much  attention,  to  this  subject  as  Professor  Beer ;   and  ^^^^  of 
though  his  divisions  are  perhaps  a  little  too  minute,  yet  Beer, 
the  microscopical  accuracy,  with  which  he  has  followed  up 
all  the  modifications  of  the  cataract,  is  entitled  to  -our 
most  serious  attention.     He  agrees  with  Mr.  Pott  that  a 
hard  cataract  is  always  comparatively  small,  though  he 
adds,  that  every  small  cataract  is  not  necessarily  hard.     He  The  Terifi. 
is  peculiarly  minute  in  examining  all  the  qualities  which  ^^^mct 
the  disease  may  exhibit,of  position,  colour,  shadow,  shape, 
range ;  together  with  the  mobility  and  degree  of  promi- 
nence of  the  iris ;  and  till  all  these  characters  have  been 
accurately  weighed,  he  hesitates  to  determine  as  to  the 
variety  of  the   cataract;   or,  in  effect,  whether  it  be  a 
cataract  at  all.    The  shadow,  cast  by  the  iris,  constitutes 
iiis  leading  clue.     If  the  lens  in  an  opaque  state  maintain  Chancter 
the  size  it  possessed  when  transparent,  there  is  a  manifest  .|^,^^  ^^^ 
shadow,  thrown  back  upon  the  surface  of  the  cataract  by  attunetby 
the  iris.     If  the  cataract  be  less  than  the  natural  lens, 
this  shadow  is  broader  than  usual.     If  the  opaque  lens  be 
swollen,  no  shadow  is  present,  as  the  capsule  is  pushed 
forward  into  contact  with  the  iris,  and  the  posterior  cham- 
ber is  abolished.     And  by  carefully  comparing  all  the  signs 
that  lie  before  him,  he  is  able  to  indicate  with  certainty. 


*  Chirurgical  ObscnradoDsrcUiive  to  the  Cataract,  &c  8vo.  1776-    Loodoo*. 
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Oev.  I.    in  every  instance,  the  seat,  the  size,  and  the  consistence  of 

l;^^- the  cataract. 

catarraete.  [The  most  frequent  species  of  lenticular  cataract  is  that 
c^led  hard  or  firm.  In  this  state  of  the  lens,  as  Mr. 
Lawrence  has  remarked,  the  opacity  has  a  grayish  appear- 
ance, with  more  or  less  of  the  yellowish  brown,  or  amber 
tint,  towards  the  centre.  In  the  firm  and  darker  coloured 
portion,  it  resembles  wax  in  consistence,  slightly  softened 

Signs  of      by  beat ;   the  circumference  is  lighter  coloured  and  softer, 

^jJJJ^"  being  about  the  consistence  of  soft  jelly.  The  more  of  the 
amber  colour  is  seen,  and  the  deeper  the  tint,  the  harder 
is  the  cataract;  the  grayer  its  appearance,  the  softer  is  the 
consistence.  The  common  firm  cataract  here  described^ 
presenting  the  amber  tint  in  the  middle,  shaded,  off  into  a 
gray,  is  the  ordinary  form  of  the  complaint  in  elderly  per- 
sons. The  lens  in  such  a  case  is  generally  smaller  than 
natural,  and  the  capsule  being  unaffected,  the  opaque 
body  appears  at  a  small  distance  behind  the  pupil.  There 
is  a  marked  interval  between  that  aperture  and  the  cataract; 
the  iris  has  its  full  play;  and  the  patient  retains  the 
power  of  distinguishing  objects  during  the  formation  of 
the  cataract,  by  the  passage  of  light  through  the  less  opaque 
circumference  of  the  lens.  Mr.  Pott's  opinion,  that  the 
colour  of  a  cataract  affords  no  clue  to  its  consistence,  we 
/  find,  from  what  has  been  here  stated,  to  be  at  variance 
with  modem  experience, 

Siffns  of  In  the  soft  cataract,  the  lens  is  not  soft  in  the  circam- 

^         ference  only,  but  its  whole  texture  is  changed,  having 

various  degrees  of  consistence,  as  that  of  cheese,  jelly,  or 

milk.     Soft  cataracts  are  larger  than  the  hard ;  so  that  they 

press  against  the  iris,  and  render  its  front  surface  convex. 

Their  surface  is  distinguished  by  a  bluish  kind  of  white. 

The  opacity  extends  uniformly  to  the  circumference  of 

the  lens ;  it  intercepts  the  light  more  completely  than  the 

hard  cataract  does ;  and  the  patient  at  last  retains  merely 

the  power  of  distinguishing  light  from  darkness. 

Of  caprolnt  •  Capsular  cataracts  are  those  in  which  the  front,  or  back,  of 
the  capsule  of  the  lens  is  alone  affected,  and  those  in  which 
the  whole  capsule  is  opaque.  An  opacity  of  the  capaule 
does  not  begin  in  the  centre,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  mem- 
brane indifferently :  it  is  not  uniform,  but  in  spots  or 
streaks,  with  less  opaque  or  transparent  intervals.    To 
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continue  Mr.  Lawrence's  accurate  description,  these  opaque    Oek.  I. 
portions  have  a  glistening  white,  or  bluish  white  appear-  pj^p'^g  * 
ance.     In  the   anterior    capsular    cataract,  the  opacity  catarracta. 
always  projects  as  far  forward  as  the  edge  of  the  pupiL  Anterior 
The  capsule  cannot  become  extensively  opaque  without  2£JI^ 
the  lens  being  also  affected  ;  and  when  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  membrane  is  opaque,  the  lens  is  in  the  same 
condition.    We  may  have,  Mr.  Lawrence  observes,  a  single 
streak  of  opacity  in  the  capsule  after  iritis ;  but  that  will 
not  constitute  a  cataract :  the  capsule  may  be  more  exten- 
sively, yet  partially  covered  by  a  new  adventitious  mem- 
brane, the  rest  remaining  clear ;  but  there  is  no  such  case 
as  a  capsule,  generally  opaque,  containing  ai  transparent 
lens. 

WJien  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule  becomes  opaque.  Posterior 
while  its  front  portion  and  the  lens  continue  transparent,  ^2|^|j^ 
the  opacity  is  situated  at  a  marked  distance  behind  the 
pupil:  its  situation  corresponds  to  the  known  position  of 
the  capsule.  It  presents  a  concave  surface,  with  partial 
streaks,  the  intervals  of  which  are  transparent.  As  Mr. 
Lawrence  further  explains,  the  posterior  capsular  cataract 
has  not  that  glistening  white  colour,  which  distinguishes 
the  anterior,  because  it  is  seen  through  the  lens,  and 
acquires  a  yellowish  and  rather  dull  appearance.  This 
change  in  the  capsule  is  followed  by  opacity  of  the  lens, 
which,  however,  may  not  occur  for  a  considerable  time. 
Mr.  Lawrence  adverts  to  two  patients,  who  were  attending 
the  Ophthalmic  Infirmary,  in  whom  posterior  capsular 
cataracts  could  be  very  distinctly  seen.  One  of  them 
could  read  the  large  print  of  a  bible,  and,  when  the  pupil 
was  dilated  with  belladonna,  the  spaced  between  the 
opaque  radii,  through  which  the  light  gained  admission  to  ' 
the  eye,  could  be  distinctly  seen.  As  the  lens  becomes 
more  opaque^  vision  decreases* 

What  our  author  denominates  complicated  cataract,  orCompli. 
the  case  in  which  both  the  lens  and  capsule  are  opaque,  is  ^^^j^ 
very  frequent     It  is  the  capmlo-lentiadar  cataract  of  the  icntkulac 
Germans.     Generally  speaking,  says  Mr.  Lawrence,  the 
lens  in  these  cases*  is  soft,  and  the  cataract  large,  often 
pushing  forwards  the  iris,  and  impeding  its  motions.    The 
streaks  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule  on  a  level 
with  the  edge  of  the  pupil ;  the  different  tint  of  the  opaque 
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* 

Gek.  L    lens,  seen  through  the  less  opaque  parts  of  the  capsule; 
Paxoptb  '  ^^^  ^^^  coDsiderable  degree  in  which  sight  is  interrupted^ 
caumcuu    owing  to  the  bulk  of  the  lens ;  are  characteristics  of  this 
VuietiM  of  example  of  cataract.    The  varieties  of  appearance  presented 
2^^lbg      ^^  ^6  capsulo-lenticular  cataracts  have  afforded  the  Ger- 
both  the      man  oculists  abundance   of  opportunity  for   minute  di- 
capmla.  ^  stinctions.    Thus  they  describe  the  catarracta  tnarmoracea, 
where  the  opaque  capsule  exhibits  a  marbled  appearance ; 
c.  fenestraiag  with  bars,  fancied  to  resemble  those  of  a 
window;  c.  punctata,  with  spots.  Sec.    Also  the  catarracta 
arida  siliquosa,  or  drj/shelled  cataract,  }n  which  the  cap- 
sule has  a  thickened  and  corrugated  appearance,  and  con- 
tains only  the  nucleus  of  the  lens.    This  variety  ig  often 
met  with  in  children,  and  frequently  mistaken  for  a  conge- 
nital affection.     In  young  infants.  Beer  says,  it  is  mmni- 
festly  produced  by  a  slow  and  neglected  inflammation  of 
the  lens  and  its  capsule,  excited  by  the  stimulus  of  too 
strong  a  light.    In  adults,  the  case  is  generally  the  result 
of  external  violence.    Schmidt  supposed  that,  in  infants, 
the  siliquose  cataract  might  be  caused  by  convulsions, 
attended  with  violent  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyej 
but  the  correctness  of  this  opinion  is  now  beginning  to  be 
disbelieved. 
Cataract  In  a  Cataract,  complicated  with  glaucoma,  or  glaucosis, 

complicated  ^^  ^^f  author  chooses  to  name  it,  the  vitreous  humour  is 
^aucoiia.    first  affected,  and  the  lens  subsequently.     If,  says  Mr. 
Lawrence,  the  iris  is  altered  in  colour;  if  the  pupil  is  fixed 
in  the  dilated  state ;  if  the  sight  w^  lost,  with  consider^ 
able  head-ache,  and  before  the  cataract  had  formed ;  the 
eye  may  be  inferred  to  be  glaucomatous. 
Catanct         The  complication  of  cataract  with  amaurosis  is  denoted 
eomplicated  j^y  ^j^e  inability  to  discern  light  from  darkness.    The  in- 
mMnmyj^f    seusibility  of  the  retina  may  not  be  totally  destroyed,  and 
thus  the  power  of  discerning  the  difference  between  light 
and  darkness  may  exist  with  a  cataract,  attended  by  im- 
perfect amaurosis.    Here,  as  Mr.<  Lawrence  explains,  the 
practitioner  must  attend  to  the  symptoms  under  which  the 
loss  of  sight  has  occurred,  as  well  as  to  the  present  state 
of  the  eye.     Simple  cataract  comes  on  without  pain ;  while, 
in  amaurosis,  there  is  often  considerable  pain  in  the  headl, 
or  neighbourhood  of  the  eye.     In  cataract,  unattended  with 
enlargement  of  the  lens,  or  adhesion,  the  iris  has  generally 
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its  natural  power  of  motion.    A  motionless  or  sluggish  iris,    Gek.  T. 
and  a  fixedly  dilated  pupil,  are  therefore  strong  evidence  p,J^^^* 
of  an  amaurotic  affection,  when  they  are  not  accounted  for  catttracto. 
by  the  particularities  of  the  cataract  itself.] 

Like  PAROPSis  glaucosis,  or   opacity  of  the  vitreous  Hpsboii 
humour,  a  cataract  has  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  ^JJJJ^JJP"" 
ceased  spontaneously,  or  without  any  manifest  cause  *.  oeaaed  tod. 
Helwig  gives  an  instance,  in  which  the  cessation  was  not  ^|^^^ 
only  spontaneous  but  sudden  f.    It  has  also,  at  times,  been  bj  a  ferer. 
carried  off  by  a  fever  J. 

There  is  hence   specious  ground  for  conceiving,  thatHoioeme. 
some  medicine  might  be  discovered,  capable,  by  some  ge-  ^!^  y^ 
neral  or  specific  action,  of  producing  a  like  change,  and  sappoied 
proving  a  remedy  for  the  disease ;  and  the  more  so  as  we  ■*'^"*'*^' 
find  ganglions  and  other  accidental  deformities  frequently 
removed  from  the  extreme  parts  of  the  system  by  external 
or  internal  appUcations.    But  no  such  remedy  has  hitherto  i>ut  no  ge. 
been  discovered,  or  at  least  none  that  can  be  in  any  degree  8pecifi?K. 
relied  upon,  excepting  in  those  cases  of  supposed  but  mis-  >°^y  ^um 
called  cataracts,  which  have  consisted  in  a  deposition  of  ooyered 
lymph  from  an  inflammation  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  pro-^^  • 
cesses :  for  recourse  has  been  had  to  mercurial  preparations  process 
both  external  and  internal,  as  almost  every  other  me-^'l^c'^ 
tallic  salt,  aconite,  the  pasque-flower,  or  pulsatilla,  to  pro-  ^"*" 
tracted  vomiting,  electricity,  and  puncturing  the   tunics 
of  the  eyes,  but  without  any  certain  advantage  §.    This  is  This  to  be 
the  more  to  be  lamented,  because,  whatever  surgical  opera-  J^^|JJ^f 
tion  may  be  determined  upon  as  most  advisable,  there  is  the  iiUuc 
ho  guarding,  on  all  occasions,  against  the  ntiischievous  ^^^ 
effects  which  may  result,  I  do  not  mean  from  the  compli-  ratioIu^ 
cation  or  severity  of  the  operation ;  for  this,  under  every  J^JJ^- 
modificatibn,  is  simpler  and  less  formidable  than  the  un-  peifoimed. 
initiated  can  readily  imagine ;  but  from  the  tendency  which  Causes  of 

fll  success. 


•  Haggendorn,  Obsenr.  Med.  Cent.  i.  Obs.  60.  Franc.  1698,  Svo.  LudoU; 
MIksL  Beral.  torn.  It.  268.  Walker,  on  the  Theory  and  Cure  of  a  Cataract. 

f  Ofaaenr.  Phytioo^ed.  23.  Aug.  Vind.  1680,  4to. 

I  Velsdiius,  Episagm.  20.  The  cases,  which  occasionally  disappear  spon- 
taaaoosly,  are  gencraUy  sudi  as  hare  been  induced  by.  injuries  of  the  eye,  foU 
lovad  by  manifest  inflammation.  The  attempt  to  disperse  other  cataracts  is 
nam  deemed  a  YkOftkM  experiment— Ed; 

§  Beytruge  zur  Chiruzgie  and  Augenheilkunst.  Von  Franx  Beisioger,  Ike. 
Giilifigeii,  18U. 
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Oek.  1.    is  sometimes  met  with,  from  idiosyncrasy,  habit,  or  other 
^^^^IX.  irritable  principle,  to  run  rapidly  into  a  state  of  dcstmctive 
ouvracta.    inflammation,  and  in  a  single  night,  or  even  a  few  hours, 
in  spite  of  the  wisest  precautions  that  can  be  adopted,  to 
lllastnted.  endanger  a  total  and  permanent  loss  of  vision.     I  speak 
from  personal  knowledge,  and  have,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
seen  such  an  effect  follow,  after  the  operation  had  been 
performed  with  the  utmost  dexterity,  and  with  every  pro- 
mise of  success ;  and  where  a  total  blindness  has  taken 
place  in  both  eyes,  the  operation  having  been  performed 
on  both  ;  neither  of  them  being  quite  opaque  antecedently, 
and' one  of  them  in  nothing  more  than  an  incipient  state  of 
the  disease,  and  the  patient  capable  of  writing  and  reading 
Heoceall    with  it*.    And  hence  it  is  far  better,  in  the  author^s 
2wUd°be    ^P^J^'on,  to  have  a  trial  made  on  one  eye  only  at  a  time, 
had  re-       and  that  the  worst,  where  both  are  affected,  and  one  is  still 
w^  ^     useful,  than  to  subject  both  to  the  sajne  risk ;  for  the  sym- 
cautton.      pathy  between  them  is  so  considerable,  that  if  an  inflam- 


•  The  ptognoais,  which  should  be  regulated  by  circumstaooes,  is  here  too  dit* 
couragiiig.  Id  order  to  counteract  this  impressioii,  the  judicioas  ranarfci  of 
Mr.  Lavrrence  upon  this  part  of  the  subject  are  introduced.  ^^  The  piogpptis 
(he  8a3r8)  as  far  as  the  operation  goes,  is  completely  favourable  when  the  wiBe> 
tion  is  confined  to  the  lens  or  capsule ;  when  the  sensibility  of  the  retina  it  un- 
diD)inished ;  when  the  motion  of  the  iris  is  unimpaired ;  when  the  cooitiCntioa 
of  the  patient  is  sound,  and  the  health  is  good  at  the  time  of  operating;  and 
when  the  patient  is  of  a  sparei  rather  than  a  full  habiL  Under  these  dream- 
stanceSi  we  may  say,  that  the  prognosis  is  completely  favourable ;  that  is,  sop- 
posing  the  operator  to  understand  the  subject  well,  to  select  the  kind  of  open- 
tion  most  suited  to  the  particular  species  of  cataract,  and  to  possess  snffidcBt 
manual  dexterity  for  performing  it  in  the  most  advsntageous  way.  The  pso- 
gnosb  win  be  particularly  favourable  in  cases  of  congenital  cataract;  in  Aoae  of 
young  pemns  (in  whom,  however*  it  seldom  arises  except  in  oooseqnenoe  of 
ii^uries),  and  in  the  firm  lenticular  cataract  of  elderly  persons.  It  is  bad  wha 
the  cataract  is  complicated  with  glaucoma  or  amaurosis  ;  with  a  flidd  state  of  the 
vitreous  humour;  with  a  varicose  condition  of  the  blood- vesaeli;  with  dropty 
of  the  eye;  or  with  a  very  contracted  or  closed  pupil.  Indeed,  some  of  these 
circumstanoes  would  form  decided  objections  to  the  operation.  It  is  also  bad 
when  the  cataract  has  been  preceded,  or  accompanied  by  severe  paina  in  te 
head,  or  in  the  eye ;  by  muscsB  voUtantesi  sparks  or  flashes  of  fire  before  tbe  tjt^ 
as  all  these  drcumstances  indicate  affection  of  the  nervous  stmctuxe.  The 
prognosis  is  doubtfnl  when  cataract  is  the  result  of  internal  inflammation  of  the 
eye,  or  of  that  vascular  disturbance,  which  comes  under  the  head  of  eongeslifln. 
The  existence  of  considerable  adhesions  of  tbe  pupillary  margto  is  also  ww 
favourable,  since  the  ku^eration  and  removal  of  the  adhesions  may  excite  iaflam* 
matioQ  in  the  iris  and  internal  tunics.  The  prognosis  is  doubtful  in  caaea  of 
cataract  aflfixting  one  eye,  when  the  other  is  amaurotic  or  glancomatooB.**— «£d. 
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matory  process  from  any  constitutional  or  accidental  cause   Oek.  I. 
should  *how  itself  in  either,  the  other  would  be  sure  to  p^^^'-  ^' 
associate  in  the  loorbid  action.     [This  advice  is  supported  catanaeu. 
by  that  of  Scarpa  and  Lawrence.     The  latter  offers  the  Operation 
following  arguments  for  the  decision.     If  you  restore  sight  ^^j^^^J^^ 
in  one,  it  is  sufficient  for  all  useful  purposes,  and  the  patient  eye  at  a 
will  generally  be  satisfied.    The  other  may  be  operated  on  ^^** 
afterwards,  or  be  retained  as  a  reserve  in  case  the  restored 
sight  should  fail,  or  be  lost  by  disease  or  accident.   When 
both  are  operated  on  together,  they  are  not  both  necessarily 
involved  in  any  unfavourable  subsequent  occurrence ;  yet 
they  are  likely  to  suffer  together  from  common  causes, 
and,  under  such  circumstances,  the  patient  loses  all  chance 
of  regaining  sight.     On  the  other  baud,  if  things  go  on 
unfavourably,  it  is  a  great  consolation  both  to  the  patient 
«nd  surgeon  to  know,  that  one  eye  only  is  risked.    These 
arguments  seem  perfectly  convincing. 

There  are  some  cases,  as  Mr.  Lawrence  says,  in  which  it  Cases  in 
18  better  for  the  patient  to  be  content  with  very  imperfect  !^^^* 
vision,  than  to  submit  to  an  operation,  which  may  end  in  shanldbe 
total  blindness.    The  restorative  powers,  he  observes,  are  P<*^°^" 
feeble  in  very  old  persons ;  in  them,  and  in  cases,  where  the 
propriety  of  operating  may  be  doubtful  for  other  reasons,  it 
is  best  to  employ  the  palliative  aid  of  belladonna,  as  long 
as  it  will  procure  any  degree  of  useful  vision.     He  advises 
no  operation,  in  such  cases,  until  the  patient  is  quite  blind ; 
until  the  sight  is  in  that  state,  in  which  the  failure  of  the 
operation  can  make  it  no  worse.     In  general,  he  thinks, 
we  should  not  operate  till  all  useful  vision  is  gone.    At  ail 
events,  says  he,  this  rule  is  absolute  in  doubtful  cases.    He 
mentions  one  exception;  namely,  where  the  cataract  is 
mature  in  one  eye,  and  immature  in  the  other,  the  former 
may  be  operated  upon,  so  as  to  give  the  patient  the  use  of 
that  eye  while  the  cataract  is  forming  in  the  other.    Much 
difference  of  opinion  prevails  on  the  question,  whetheri  the 
operation  should  be  done,  when  only  one  eye  is  affected, 
and  the  other  is  sound;  but  on  this  topic  we  shall  not 
enter,  as  it  is  generally  discussed  in  surgical  works,  and 
i^iall  merely  mention,  that  it  is  a  point  of  practice,  on 
which  a  candid  statement  of  cases  is  much  desired.] 

The  usual  modes  of  operating  for  the  cure  of  a  cataract  Uioal 
are  three^:  that  of  couching  or  depression ;  that  of  ex-  J^SinL- 
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ChEK.  I.    traction ;  and  that  of,  what  is  called,  absorption.    The 

^^^J^*  first  was  well  known  to  the  practitioners  of  Greece  and 

aiurkcuu    Rome ;  and  is  ably  described  by  Celsus,  who  advises,  in 

Coudiing;  cases  where  the  lens  cannot  be  kept  down,  to  cut  it  into 

^[^^^     pieces  with  the  sharp<edged  needle,  by  which  means  it  will 

Extmctioii.  be  the  more  readily  absorbed.    And,  from  this  last  remark, 

Abtorptioii.  we  have  some  reason  for  believing,  that  even  the  third  of 

Coaching    the  above  methods,  that  of  absorption,  was  also  known  at 

^^e^  the  same  time ;  as  it  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  second, 

and  Ro.      or  the  operation  by  extraction,  was  likewise ;  since  we  find 

"""'        Pliny  recommending  the  process  of  simple  removal  or  de- 

absoiptton:  predion  in  preference  to  that  of  extraction  or  drawing  it 

and  ex.       forth ;  **  squammam  in  ocuUs  emovendam  potius  qu^ 

extrahendam  *,"  which  Holland  has  thus  honestly,  though 

paraphrkstically  translated,  "  a  cataract  or  pearl  in  the  eye 

is  to  be  oooched  rather,  and  driven  down  by  the  needle, 

than  quite  to  be  plucked  forth." 

^^^n«*l»       In  the  East,  however,  both  these  plans  appear  to  have 

^^      been  pursued  through  a  much  longer  period.     Both  are 


knowBL  im-  noticed  by  the  Arabian  writers  in  general,  and  especially 
In  the  East  ^Y  Avicenna  and  Rhazes ;  and  both  seem  to  have  been 
practised  from  time  immemorial  in  India,  and,  according 
to  the  account  of  the  cabirajas,  with  wonderful  success. 
Pr.  Scott  was  informed  byline  of  the  travelling  operators, 
who,  however,  spoke  without  a  register,  that,  in  the  ope- 
ration of  depression,  this  success  was  in  the  proportion  of 
a  hundred,  who  were  benefited,  to  five,  who  obtained  no 
advantage  whatever. 

[Extraction  consists  in  making  an  incision  through 
the  cornea,  dividing  the  crystalline  capsule,  and  letting 
the  lens  escape  through  the  pupil,  and  the  opening  made 
in  the  cornea. 
iUdinatioo.  There  is  a  particular  modification  of  couching,  or  de- 
pression, that  was  first  suggested  and  practised  by  Will- 
burg,  and  named  reclination :  in  this  the  lens  is  not  pushed 
downwards  in  a  straight  direction,  but  is  turned  on  its 
'  axis,  so  as  to  be  placed  horizontally  in  the  vitreous  humour, 
behind  the  lower  part  of  the  iris,  or,  as  is  sometimes  ad- 
vised, at  the  bottom  of  the  vitreous  humour,  between  the 


*  Nat  HitU  Lib.  xxix.  Ci^.  i. 
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iiiferior  and  external  straight  muscles  *.    In  this  operation,  «®***,L 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  is  turned  downwards ;  the  yih^ 
anterior  upwards ;  the  superior  margin  is  backwards ;  the  counrwu. 
mferior  forwards.] 

One  form  of  extraction  was  introduced  as  an  improve-  Method  of 
ment  by  Sir  William  Adams :  after  detaching  the  cataract,  bj  Adams. 
he  first  passed  it  through  the  opening  of  the  pupil  into  the 
anterior  chamber  by  means  of  his  needle,  and  then  ex- 
tracted it  by  an  opening  on  the  outer  side  of  the  cornea, 
instead  of  by  one  in  its  inferior  part.  The  method  is  now 
very  properly  abandoned. 

The  simplest  and  least  irritating  of  these  operations.  Method  of 
however,  is  that  by  absorption,  as  it  is  now  commonly  "^TTJ^*** 
called,  as  it  was  named  precipitation  by  Mattre-Jan  f,  on  his  Tuabie : 
first  noticing  the  disappearance  of  portions  of  the  "opaque  "^  ^**y* 
lens ;  but  which  in  effect  is  neither  absorption  nor  pre-  ^!!fJJ"i 
cipitation,  but    solution,  or  dissolution,  as  Mr.  Pott  Mattre-jan. 
correctly  described  it.     But  it  should  be  known  to  the  Solvent 
operator,  that  while   the   solvent  power  of  the  aqueous  ^7^^001 
humour  is  wonderfully  active,  that  of  the  vitreous  is  weak  humour 
and  inconsiderable :  and  hence  the  solvent  or  absorbent  ^^m: 
plan,  practised  by  Scarpa,  consists  in  dividing  the  cataract,  ^^^  of  the 
after  its  separation,  into  small  fragments,  and  passing  them  humour 
with  the  needle  by  which  they  are  thus  divided,  through  ^«*^ 
the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber,  which  constitutes  the  SS?*^^ft^ 
•eat  of  the  aqueous  humour,  apparently  in  perfect  coin-aspractiied 
cidence  with  the  method  first  practised  by  Gleize,  and  ^^  A^"*"- 
since  recommended  by  Richter  %'    The  fragments  thus  Cataiact 
deposited  are  usually  dissolved  in  a  few  weeks;  and  where  yerrnpkilT 
the  cataract  is  fluid,  they  have  often  been  dissolved  and  diaaolfed 
absorbed  in  a  few  seconds ;  and  sometimes  even  before  the  ^  ^*™^ 
needle  has  been  withdrawn. 

[In  the  proceeding  by  absorption,  or  solution,  as  it  is 
sometimes  termed,  the  needle  may  be  introduced  either 
through  the  cornea  and  pupil,  or  behind  the  iris,  as  it  is  in 
the  operation  of  depression,  the  pupil  having  been  first 
dilat^  with  belladonna.  These  two  methods  are  distin- 
gnished  by  the  appellations  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 


•  Fridi,  on  Diseaaes  of  the  Eye,  2d  edit,  by  Wdbank,  p.  200. 
t  Tiait^  des  Maladies  der(£iL  EdiU  8ec  Troyee^  1711. 
I  Chimigifdie  Rbliothek,  Iwnd  z. 
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Oe».  I.  operations.  The  anterior  operation^  invented  by  Bucfaorn*, 
PmwJ^  or  rather  by  Conradi,  has  been  named  keratonyxis  ;  a  term 
auaixacta.  derived  from  the  Greeks  and  signifying  punctnre  of  the 
Kento.  cornea.  This  practice  was  introduced  into  this  country  by 
ny^u**  ]V[i<,  Saunders,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  it 
had  ever  been  done  abroad.  As  Mr.  Lawrence  has  remarked, 
no  person  who  understands  the  subject  would  advise  eith^ 
No  mode  of  Qf  these  Operations  to  be  exclusively  employed.  Each 
S^l^^^e  method  has  its  advantages,  and  is  eligible  under  certain 
^>^*^  circumstances :  our  object  then  should  be,  not  to  select 

one  operation,  with  the  view  of  practising  it  in  all  cases ; 
but  to  consider  the  circumstances  which  make  one  pre- 
ferable to  the  other,  and  to  select  in  each  instance  that 
which  is  best  suited  to  the  particular  form  of  the  com- 
plaint. • 

The  principles  which  should  determine  the  preference  in 
individual  cases,  and  the  details  of  the  several  operations, 
must  be  sought  in  works  on  surgery.]  * 


SPECIES  X. 


PAROPSIS  SYNIZESIS. 
CLOSED  PUPIL. 

DIMNESS  OB  ABOLITION  OF  SIGHT  FROM  CONTRACTIOM  OR 

OBLITERATION  OF  THE  PUPIL. 

Oek. L  The  term  synizesis  is  derived  from  <fv¥i^u,  "  consido^ 
^?!^*  ?•  co^,  coalesce;"  and  was  used  among  the  Ghreek  gfam- 
tlieipecific  marians,  before  it  obtained  an  introduction  into  the  medical 
vocabulary,  to  signify  the  coalescence  of  two  or  more  syl* 
lables  into  one.  [The  pupil  may  be  simply  contracted  or 
closed ;  or  these  changes  may  be  combined  with  opacity 
of  the  capsule,  with  an  adventitious  membrane   in  the 


*  Buchorn  de  Keratonjrxide.  Hals,  1806. 
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pupil,  with  adhesion  of  the  iris  either  to  the  capsule  or  the    Ctsii.  I. 
ooniea,  with  protrusion  of  the  iris,  displacement  of  the  p^^^g 
pmpil,  or  ^opacity  of  the  cornea.    All  these  conditions  of  the  synixem 
eye  are  the  consequence  of  severe  inflammation,  either 
external  or  internal.    As  Mr*  Lawrence  correctly  observes, 
it  must  also  be  recollected,  that  this  serious  inflammation 
may  not  have  confined  itself  to  the  production  of  the  fore- 
going evila,  but  may  extend  its  efiects  to  the  nervous 
•tmcture  of  the  eye,  or  to  other  parts  of  the  organ.  Hence, 
says  he,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  correctly  whether  the 
loss  of  vision  is  produced  by  the  changes  of  the  pupil  only, 
before  a  decision  is  made  about  an  attempt  to  form  an 
artificial  pupil.]     This  species  exhibits  two  varieties : 

a  Simplex.  Simple    closure    of    the 

Simple  closed  pupil.  pupil. 

P  Complicata.  Closure  of  the  pupil  com- 

Complicated  closed  pupil.  plicated  with  cataract, 

opaque  cornea,  or  other 
changes  specified  above. 

The  pupil  sometimes  becomes  closed  or  obliterated  from  «  P.  Syni- 
a  gradual  contraction,  and  at  length  coalition,  of  the  mus-  !^"^" 
cular  fibres  of  the  iris,  unattended  with  any  other  change 
or  impairment  of  the  eye.     In  all  these  cases  it  is  a  simple 

OBLITERATION     OF    THE    PUPIL.       It   is    COMPLICATED  /3  P.  Syni^ 

when  the  obliteration  is  combined  with  an  opacity  of  the  *!?•  ^"^^ 
cornea,  with  a  cataract,  with  adhesions  of  the  iris  to  the 
cornea  or  capsule  of  the  lens,  &c.     When  the  disease  is 
an  effect  of  inflammation,  it  forms  the  atresia  iridis  Atrcnia 
of  Dr.  Schmidt  of  Vienna,  who  further  subdivides  it  into  L"?**5!f 
complete,  incomplete,  and  partial^  according  as  the  vision 
is  totally  destroyed,  impaired,  or  confined  to  a  part  of  the 
pupil  ^. 

The  natural  shape  of  the  human  pupil  is  circular,  this  Fonn  of 
being  the  natural  form  of  the  fine  fringe  of  the  iris  hy  J^^^^. 
which  it  is  surrounded.     But,  in  a  few  instances,  the  the  disease* 
fringe  or  rays  of  the  iris  have  evinced  a  different  figure,  and 
the  pupil,  in  consequence,  has  been  found  oblong,  or  heart- 


*  Ueber  Nachstaar  und  Iritis  nach  Staaraperationen.  4to.  Wien,  1801. 
VOL.   IV.  R 
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Gen.  r.  shaped  *.  The  first  has  occurred  most  frequently,  and* 
^pfsyni^  according  to  Albinus^  has  sometimes  preceded  loss  of 
zesiscom.  vision  f.  Block  gives  an  instance,  in  which  the  disease 
H  ^hLm    ^^^  congenital  and  hereditary  %r 

found  con.  '^  ^^®  i^is  contract  irregularly,  sometimes  only  a  few  of 
graitoi  and  its  fibres  spread  across  the  pupil,  while  others  are  retracted : 
Do  bk  ^^^  hence  we  have  examples  of  double  or  more  than  double 
pupils  how  pupils,  though  of  smaller  dimensions  than  the  natural 
produced,  circle.  Solinus  gives  an  instance  of  two  pupils  hereby 
f^  five-  produced  §,  and  Janin  of  not  less  than  five  ||. 
Medical  Medicines  in  this  disease  are  of  little  avail.     In  the  first 

treatment    variety,  an  external  application  of  the  tincture  of  bella- 
varietir?"*    donna,  or  a  solution  of  stramonium^  which  is  said  to  answer 
the  same  purpose  %,  has  occasionally  effected  a  cure  by  de- 
stroying the  contractile  action  ;  and  so  have  dilute  solutions 
of  brandy,  camphor,  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  by  their  tonic  or 
The  second  Stimulant  power.     When  the  disease  does  not  yield  to  this 
W^*^**"*   mode  of  treatment,  or  consists  of  the  complicated  variety, 
it  belongs  manifestly  to  the  art  of  surgery,  and  its  removal 
must  be  sought  for  in  books  on  that  subject:  among  the 
best  of  which  may  be  mentioned,  Mr.  Guthrie's  Lectures 
on  the  Eye,  lately  published,  and  Professor  Beer's  Essay 
on  Staphyloma  and  Artificial  Pupil,  published  in  1804  **, 
and  his  Doctrine  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  published  in 
Copotomia,  1817  ft*.    According  to  the  nature  of  the  coalition.  Beer 
^^^^^  employs  three  varieties  of  operation,  incision,  excision,  and 
ijiia.  separation,  which  he  distinguishes  by  the  names  of  coro- 

TOMJA^  coRECTOMiA,  and  coRODiALYsis.  The  first  is 
the  simplest,  and  that  most  usually  had  recourse  to.  In 
the  second,  an  incision  being  made,  with  a  cataract  knife, 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  and  not  larger  than  the 
third  part  of  its  circumference,  the  iris,  if  it  protrude,  is 
laid  hold  of  with  the  hook;  or,  if  no  protrusion  take  place, 


*  £ph.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec  iii.  Ann.  vii.  viii.  Obs.  21. 

f  Anat.  Acad.  Lib.  y i*  cap.  3.  ^  Medicinische  Bermerkungen,  p.  1 . 

§  Vide  MorccL  Donat.  Lib.  vi.  cap.  ii.  p.  619.  ||  Memcires^  &c. 

f  Annual  Report  of  the  Liverpool  Institution  for  Diseases  of  the  £]re.  By 
Alexander  Hannay,  M.  D.  1822. 

**  Ansicht  der  Staphylomatoien  Metamorphosen  des  Augcs,  und  der  Kiinstli- 
chen  Pupillenbildung. 

-ff  Lehre  von  der  Augenkrankhcitcn,  Sec.  ut  suprh. 
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the  hook,  introduced  through  the  incision,  is  made  to  lay  ^**-^- 
hold  of  the  pupillary  edge  of  the  iris,  which  drags  it  through  ^  p^  g^ 
the  wound  when  a  sufficient  portion  of  it  is  removed  with  ««•  com- 
a  pair  of  scissors.     In  the  third  method,  which  is  that  ^^^ 
originally  proposed  by  Dr.  Reisinger,  the  operation  is  per-  Rdsinoer*! 
formed  with  a  double  hook  or  hook  forceps  *.  moihoi. 


SPECIES  XI. 

PAROPSIS  AMAUROSIS. 

DROP  SERENE. 

DIMNESS  OR  ABOLITION  OF  SIGHT,  RESULTING  FROM  AN 
AFFECTION  OF  THE  NERVOUS  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  EYE, 
WHETHER  SEATED  IN  THE  RETINA,  OPTIC  NERVE,  OR 
brain;  AND  WHETHER  DIRECTLY  THE  RESULT  OF  ORGANIC 
CHANGES  IN  THOSE  PARTS  THEMSELVES,  OR  INDIRECTLY 
THE  EFFECT  OF  THEIR  SYMPATHY  WITH  DISORDER  OF 
OTHER   ORGANS. 

This  is  the  gutta   serena   of  the  Arabic  writers,    Gek.L 
mheoce  the  term  "  Drop  Serene"  of  our  own  tongue;  ,p^^^*^^'* 
terms  we  have  already  explained  imder  paropsis  catar- Krenaofthe 
BACTA.     Milton  is  well  known  to  allude  to  this  affection  -A™^*"*** 
in  his  beautiful  address  to  light,  as  he  does  also  to  the  ^^  °J||^^^^ 
cataract   by  him   called  suffusion,   as  the  Latins  call  it  with  cata- 
suffusio ;  but  it  is  singular  that,  in  the  course  of  this  al-  ^J^  *" ' 
lusion,  he  seems  doubtful  as  to  which  of  the  two  diseases 
he  ought  to  ascribe  his  own  blindness : 

Thee  I  revisit  safe, 
Aod  feel  thy  sovereigD  vital  lamp ;  but  thou 
ReTi8it*9t  not  these  eyes,  that  ndl  m  vain 
To  find  thy  pierdng  ray,  and  find  no  dawn. 


*  See  also  D.  Weller*s  Treatise  Ueber  kiinstliche  PupOlen,  uod  eine  besonderc 
Melhodc,  diesc  fcrtigcn;  published  in  Langenbeck^s  Neue  Bibliothck.  b.  ii. 
St.  4.  See  also  Dr.  8chla(i;intweit  Ueber  den  gegcnwartigen  Zustand  dcr  kun- 
stlichcn  Pupillenbildung,  &c.     Mundien,  1818. 
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So  thick  a  DBOP  sereite  haa  quench*d  their  ofba, 
Or  dim  suffusion  veil'd  *. 

The  term  am aurosis  is  derived  from  the  Greek  afiav^hg, 
^*  obscunis,  caliginosus,  opacus."  The  most  common 
cause  is  a  paralysis  of  the  retina,  usually  in  conjunction 
with  a  paralysis  and  dilatation  of  the  iris.  Occasionally, 
however,  this  is  rigidly  contracted.  From  the  different 
degree  in  which  the  disease  presents  itself,  and  from  its 
assuming,  at  times^  an  intermittent  type^  it  has  three  prin- 
cipal varieties : 


a  Perfecta. 

Complete  amaurosis. 
jS  Imperfecta. 

Incomplete  amaurosis. 
7  Intermittens. 

Intermittent  amaurosis. 


Attended  with  total  blind- 
ness. 

With  vision  impaired,  but 
not  altogether  destroyed. 

With  periodical  cessations 
and  returns. 


Plenck  makes  a  distinct  disease]of  an  unalterable  pupil, 
with  or  without  injury  of  the  vision,  under  the  name  of 
MYDRIASIS.  When  accompanied  with  injured  vision,  it 
is  evidently  a  variety  of  amaurosis ;  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  an  unalterable  pupil  is  ever  to  be  traced  without 
defective  vision. 

It  is  probably  to  the  cases,  attended  with  contraction  of 
the  pupil,  that  Shakspeare  chiefly  alludes  by  the  term  pin 
or  pin-eye,  the  pupil  being  sometimes  contracted  to  nearly 
the  diameter  of  a  pin's  head ;  though  the  synizesis  is  equally 
entitled  to  the  name.  I  have  quoted  one  example  already 
under  P.  Caligo,  which  he  calls  web-eye ;  another  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  couplet : 

Wish  all  eyes 


Blind  with  the  ptk  and  web. 

[In  the  former  editions  of  this  work,  the  author  made  the 
state  of  the  pupil  the  ground  of  two  of  his  varieties  of 
amaurosis.  When  the  pupil  was  dilated,  the  amaurosis 
was  termed  atonic:  when  contracted,  spasmodic.  Thus 
the  iris  was  more  attended  to,  than  the  real  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  incidental  changes  were  mistaken  for  essential 


*  Par.  Lost.  III.  21. 
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ones,  and  considered   to  be  absolutely  dependent  upon    Ocir.  I. 
atony  and  spasm.     These  errors  the  editor  is  happy  to  pjJJJ^^* 
have  the  opportunity  of  expunging;  and  in  their  place  amaiuodc 
he  has  substituted  the  two  varieties  o(  perfect  and  imper- 
feci  amaurosis,  as  cases  admitted  by  every  modern  writer 
on  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  the  distinct  consideration  of 
which  is  highly  useful  in  practice.    The  intermittent  amau- 
rosis, the  third  variety  adopted  by  the  author,  remains, 
though  the  principal  examples  of  it  are  comprised  in 
the  subjects  of  day-blindness  and  night-blindness.     Other  FimctkNial 
better  founded  and  more  practical  distinctions,  than  those  ""^^Sj^ 
formerly  given  by  our  author,  are  the  organic,  and  the 
sympathetic  or  functional ;  the  former  depending  upon  a  dis-^ 
eased  state  of  the  retina  or  optic  nerve ;  the  latter  consist- 
ing of  a  suspension  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  structure 
of  the  organ  of  vision,  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of 
the  disease  or  disorder  of  some  other  part  of  the  body  on 
the  eye.     This  last  case  is  also  sometimes  denominated  Sym- 
nfmptomatic  amaurosis,  being  the  mere  effect  of  another  P^"™**^' 
disease,  which  is  the  primary  one.     In  this  point  of  view, 
the  loss  of  vision,  or  paralysis  of  the  retina,  from  various 
organic  changes  affecting  the  whole  eyeball,  as  hydroph- 
thalmia,  fungus  hoematodes,  8cc.,  may  be  considered  as 
a  symptomatic  amaurosis.    Besides  the  important  division 
of  this  disease  into  the  perfect  and   imperfect,  organic 
and  functional  varieties,  some  others,  not  noticed  by  our 
author,  cannot  be  overlooked  by  the  practitioner,  because 
they  make  very  considerable  differences  in  the  prognosis.  «^. ^ 
The   further  distinctions,   here  alluded  to,   are  those   ofinveienite. 
recent  and  inveterate,  and  of  complicated  amaurosis.  •mwiiodi. 

Amaurosis  is  generally  characterized  by  a  very  dilated  Oxdinary 
state  of  the  pupil,  which  is  frequently  not  affected  by  any  ^himiMui^ 
degree  of  light  that  is  made  to  fall  upon  the  retina.   Some-  rosis. 
times  the  pupil  is  extraordinarily  contracted.    Hence,,  as 
already  stated,  the  varieties  formerly  selected  by  the  author 
of  this  work  were  badly  chosen;  because  they  were  founded, 
not  upon  any  intelligible  differences  in  the  condition  of 
the  retina,  but  upon  incidental  states  of  the  iris.     His 
second  or  spasmodic  variety,  indeed,  as  far  as  the  definition 
went,  might  have  signified  rather  synizesis,  or  impediment 
to  vision  from  great  and  peripanent  contraction   of  the 
pupil.     In  amaurasis  the  pupil  seldom  retains  its  circular 
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form,  but  becomes  more. or  leag  irregular  or  ftoguliu. 
Ncilhiir  does  it  comiuouly  exhibit  the  clear  appearance  of 
a  sound  eye,  but  a  greyish,  or  dark  green  hue,  resembliug 
what  is  observable  in  the  eye  of  a  horse.  In  certain  ex- 
amples, a  whitish  or  greenish-yellow  spot  ts  peroejjtihle 
apparently  in  the  fundus  of  the  eye,  and  &  little  to  one 
aide  of  the  visual  axis,  with  a  splendid  disk,  like  the 
tapetuni  of  sheep,  or  the  coloured  choroid  of  fishes.  An- 
other change  in  the  pupil,  noticed  by  Beer  and  all  the 
most  correct  writers  on  amaurosis,  is  an  alteration  iu  its 
position :  it  is  mostly  drawn  towaids  the  intflrual  and 
superior  portion  of  the  eye.  The  iris  is  in  general  very 
sluggish,  or  absolutely  motionless ;  but  in  a  few  cnse«  it 
preserves  its  usual  power  of  motion  *,  and  sometimes  acts 
with  greater  rapidity  than  in  a  healthy  eye.  Amauroois 
is  ordinarily  preceded  by  certain  defects  in  the  sight,  and 
illusive  appearances  before  the  eye.  One  of  the  moat  iui- 
portaut  is  what  is  termed  by  writers  the  visvs  iiiterraptut. 
Thus,  In  reading,  it  seems  to  the  patient  as  if  syllables, 
words,  or  whole  lines  were  deficient ;  and  he  is  obliged  to 
move  the  eye,  or  head,  ere  be  can  discern  what  seems 
wanting.  If  he  look  upon  any  otiier  object,  he  will  aeldom 
see  the  whole  of  it,  unless  he  make  a  similar  motioo  of  bis 
eye  or  head.  On  other  occasions,  he  will  see  the  whole  of 
the  object,  when  it  is  held  in  a,  particular  direction,  but 
be  loses  it  again  as  soon  as  tbis  is  altered. 

A  common  precursor  of  amaurosis  is  an  appearance  as 
if  motes  or  small  bodies  were  incessantly  moving  alwut  ia 
front  of  the  eye.  This  is  the  vhux  muscartim,  or  muicar. 
vuliliintes  of  surgical  writers.  VVhen  it  is  a  dark-coloured 
speck,  that  the  patient  fancies  to  interrupt  bis  si^ht,  it 
receives  the  technical  same  of  scotoma ;  for  appearances 
of  this  kind  may  be  either  single  or  very  numerous,  and  of 
diversified  shapes.  Thoy  are  most  troublesome  when  the 
patient  looks  at  very  bright  or  light -coloured  siirfeces. 
In  incipient  amaurosis  every  object  fret^uentty  appears  to 
the  patient  as  if  it  were  surroutidcd  by  a  zone  of  variegated 
colours ;  but  sometimes  things  have  a  diSercnt  look,  i 


I  ^.        *  Cddoni  ad  HaIIct.  vide  Kicliicr,  Nov.  CoDun.  Sac  Uota.  t; 
lley.  Mo!.  Ob*,  aod  1d.|.  ml  v. 
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as  if  they  were  enveloped  in  a  miet,  gauie,  or  nelwork. 
la  many  cases,  single  objects  appear  to  be  double :  this 
defect  of  vision  ia  termed  visits  duplkatus,  and  proceeds 
fram  impairment  of  the  faculty,  by  which  the  axis  of  vision 
in  eacb  eye  is  made  to  adapt  itself  to  the  object  looked  at. 

Amaurosis  may  present  itself  aa  an  uncombined  local 
aflection  of  the  optic  nerve  or  retina,  or  as  conjoined 
with  some  other  disease  of  the  organ  or  general  system. 
Amongst  the  local  complications  are  to  be  noticed  cataract, 
fungus  hcematodes  of  the  eye.  glaucosis,  cirsophlhalmia, 
hydrophlhalmia,  exophthalmos,  atrophy,  paralysis  of  one 
or  more  muscles  of  the  eyeball  or  lids,  ophthalmitis,  &c. 
The  general  complications  especially  meriting  enumera- 
tion are,  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  the  debiUty  from 
typhoid  and  other  fevers,  hydrocephalus,  organic  and  func- 
tional diseases  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  worms,  pregnancy, 
and  diseases  of  the  brain  and  cranium. 

Amaurosis  ia  not  restricted  to  any  particular  age  or  sex. 
Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  persons  of  middle  age  are  most 
liable  to  it.  Children  are  less  liable  to  the  disease  than 
adults,  but  congenital  cases  are  upon  record.  In  Germany, 
aa  opinion  prevails,  that  dark-coloured  eyes  are  more  fre- 
quently attacked  by  amaurosis,  than  those  of  light  colour. 
A  tendency  to  the  disorder  is  produced  by  pregnancy,  by 
erary  kind  of  immoderate  exertion  uf  the  eyes  on  small  or 
abiiung  objects,  a  full  habit,  and  whatever  has  the  efTect 
of  keeping  up  a  great  determination  of  biood  to  the  head 
and  eyes.  Mr.  Lawrence,  whose  invaluable  lectures  on 
the  diseases  of  the  eye  deserve  to  be  republished  with 
notes  and  illustrations  from  all  the  best  writers  on  the 
Rubject,  considers  organic  amaurosis  as  not  essentially 
different  from  a  very  slow  insidious  inflammation  of  the 
retina,  and  not  a  disease  of  debility,  as  represented  by 
imnierous  writers.  His  opinion  on  the  pathology  of  amau- 
roais  6f  course  has  great  influence  on  the  practice  which 
he  particularly  inculcates  ;  and  which,  in  the  early  stage, 
ia  generally  antiphlt^istic  ;  in  the  second,  mercurial. 

The  doctrine  most  usually  adopted,  however,  refers  a 
certain  class  of  cases  to  debilitating  causes  \  as  typhoid 
fevers,  profuse  discharges  or  evacuations,  excessive  venery, 
the  suckling  of  infants,  &.c. 

That  particular  articles  of  food  or  medicine  will  |irwlucc 
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Qiiit,!.'  amaurosis  syinpathetically  is  tiqiply  proved.     It  is  trae» 
Parowi?'  i^^^p  in  some  of  the  examples  of  this  fact,  we  are  obliged 
imumnMis.  to  suppose  the  existence  of  an  idiosyncrasy;  as  when  a 
person  is  affected  with  blindness  whenever  he  takes  cho- 
colate or  bitters,  which  have  not  the  slightest  effect  upon 
Sjmpathy    the  sight  of  other  persons.   The  sympathy  of  the  eyes  with 
^^^the"   the  stomach  and  intestines  is  often  illustrated  id  cases  <£ 
stomach,     worms,  which,  according  to  the  admission  of  every  writer,* 
Woimi.      am  a  not  unfrequent  occasion  of  amaurosis,     A  child  has 
been  known  to  become  amaurotic  from  accidentally  swal- 
lowing a  bead,  and  to  regain  sight  on  the  for^gn  body 
ThedSaeue  being  voided  by  means  of  an  emetic.    In  Germany  and 
*"un^  less  ^^'y*  'ndeed,  the  opinion  that  amaurosis  is  very  frequently 
ftequentij    prevalent  on  gastric  disorder  has  been  entertained  to  a 
on     tS;*    S^^^  *n^  perhaps  an  unwarrantable  extent ;  we  say  unwar- 
diflorder,      rantable,  because,  in  this  country,  experience  does  not  fiu^' 
itid  ^d    ^^^^  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment  which  the 
Oammny.    doctrine  naturally  points  out,  and  which,  in  the  hands  of 
Schmiicker,  Richter,  and  Scarpa,  has  proved  remarkably 
successful.     Beer  himself  had  little  faith  in  the  opioion« 
except  in  relation  to  the'  amaurosis  from  worms ;  and,  in 
this  metropolis,  Mr.  Lawrence's  trial  of  the  emetic  pra^ 
tice  has  not  given  him  an  impression  in  its  favour, 
influenoeof     The  great  influence  of  hereditary,  disposition  in  pfo» 
d^MsitiML  ^^cing  amaurosis  has  been  remarked  by  all  the  most  cor* 
rect  observers.     Beer  in  particular  adverts  to  the  frequent 
examples  of  this  fact,  and  mentions  a  certain  family^  in 
which  all  the  females  who  had  not  had  children  became 
amauFOtic  about  the  period  of  the  cessation  of  the  menses; 
and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  it  is  stated,  that  this  had 
been  the  case  through  three  generations. 
DeAdmej       One  form  of  imperfect  amaurosis,  named  amblyopia 
TOCTtum      senilis,  is  ascribed  by  Beer  to  deficiency  of  the  pigmentum 
pigrum.      nigrum.  This  case  is  commonly  attended  with  a  tremulous 
or  vibratory  motion  of  the  globe  the  admission  of  light 
produces  great  uneasiness,  and  vision  is  seriously  weakened. 
It  is  usually  met  with  only  in  old  persons;  but  sometimes 
occurs  in  others  after  fevers,  and  in  the  last  stage  of  con- 
sumption*.    Although  it  is  declared  to  be  incurable,  the 
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power  of  vision  may  be  very  usefully  assisted  with  eylin-    Of^ji^h 
drical  shades,  goggles,  and  other  contrivances  calculated  p^^jjf^^" 

to  absorb  light.  amauwiii. 

An  amaurosis,  rarely  cured,  is  that  arising  from  blows  on  Progoods. 
the  eyebrow,  or  injury  of  the  frontal  nerve.  All  cases,  like- 
wise, depending  upon  organic  changes  in  the  eye  itself, 
optic  nerve,  brain,  or  orbit,  do  not  admit  of  relief,  Tho 
prognosis  in  every  instance  of  complete  amaurosis  is  un- 
favourable. The  functional  and  sympathetic  forms  of  the 
complaint  are  generally  more  easy  of  cure  than  the  organic;' 
but  whether  they  can  be  reliev^  or  not  will  depend  uppn^ 
the  circuiBstance,  whether  the  original  complaint  in  an-' 
other  part  of  the  body,  with  which  they  are  connected,  caa 
itself  be  removed  or  not.  The  length  of  time  that  the  loss  of 
sight  has  prevailed,  will  also  materially  influence  the  prog- 
nosis.' Generally  speaking,  amaurosis  that  has  been  formed 
iMtndy  and  suddenly,  but  without  violence  or  immoderate 
previous  inflammation  of  the  eye,  is  more  easily  cured  than 
that  which  has  come  on  with  greater  slowness.  The  dis-^ 
ease  is  absolutely  incurable  when  accompanied  by  any 
^ange  in4he  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  eyeball.  When- 
amaurosis  afiects  only  one  eye,  unless  it  be  from  sympathy 
with  a  neighbouring  part*,  as  a  carious  tooth,  the  other 
eye  is  in  great  danger  of  being  also  attacked.  The  occa- 
sional mobility  of  the  iris  in  this  disease,  and  a  moderate 
dilatation  of  the  pupil,  are  no  proof  that  the  amaurosis  wiU 
be  more  easily  cured;  for  the  iris  often  regains  its  mobility 
without  the  least  improvement  in  vision,  and  sometimes 
the  eyesight  may  improve,  though  the  iris  continue  slug- 
gish or  even  motionless. 

The  treatment  of  amaurosis  must  of  course  be  regulated 
by  the  view  taken  of  the  causes  of  the  disease.  Thus,  Emetics, 
notwithstanding  the  fact,  that  emetics  have  not  proved  as 
successful  in  this  country  as  they  have  abroad,  they  should 
be  prescribed  when  bilious  disorder  of  the  gastric  organs  is 
evidently  present,  and  unaccompanied  with  much  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  head.  Richter  has  recorded  the 
case  of  a  priest,  who  became  suddenly  blind  in  a  fit  of 
passion,  but  recovered  his  sight  immediately  after  taking 


See  M'ardrop^s  Essays  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Eye ;  and  Frick  ou 
of  the  Eye,  by  Welbank,  p.  150,  2d  edit 
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an  emetic.  Schmiicker  cured  many  cases  by  a  combina- 
tion of  the  emetic  and  antiphlogistic  practice,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  Scarpa  is  strongly  m  favour  of  the  same  method. 
In  general^  it  is  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  that  emetics 
and  bleeding  have  been  assisted  M^ith  the  simultaneous  ex- 
hibition of  purgatives,  so  that  it  would  be  assuming  too 
much  in  numerous  examples  to  refer  the  success  of  the 
practice  altogether  to  the  emetics.  Purgatives  are,  on  (he 
whole,  in  far  greater  repute  for  their  good  effects  on  amau- 
rotic disorders,  than  the  free  employment  of  tartarized  an- 
timony. They  are  particularly  indicated  when  there  is 
much  disorder  of  the  primse  vise,  when  the  disease  is  at^ 
tended  with  habitual  costiveness,  and  any  manifestly  in- 
creased determination  of  blood  to  the  brain  and  eyes.  This 
state  may  be  presumed  to  exist  whenever  amaurosis  is  con- 
nected with  the  suppression  of  any  accustomed  discharge, 
as  of  the  menses,  bleeding  from  piles,  secretion,  of  matter 
from  an  old  ulcer,  &c.  The  origin  of  the  greater  number 
of  cases  of  amaurosis,  that  is  to  say,  of  those  which  directly 
affect  the  retina  or  optic  nerve,  is  ascribed  by  Mr.  Lawrence 
to  vascular  excitement,  to  congestion,  or  even  a  slow  in- 
flammation of  the  nervous  structure  constituting  the  seat 
of  vision.  His  practice,  therefore,  in  such  instances,  is  at 
first  decidedly  antiphlogistic,  comprehending  local  and  ge- 
neral bleeding,  purgatives,  low  diet,  &c.,  afterwards  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  free  use  of  mercury,  aided  with  blisters 
or  a  seton. 

This  mode  of  treatment,  however,  he  recommends  to  be 
graduated  according  to  the  violence  of  the  attack,  the  con- 
stitution, age,  and  strength  of  tl^e  individual,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances. It  must  not  be  supposed,  he  observes,  that  all 
amaurotic  patients  require  to  be  bled  and  salivated.  When 
we  meet  with  the  affection  in  the  form  of  active  inflamma- 
tion of  the  retina,  more  especially  in  young  and  vigorous 
individuals  of  full  habit,  where  there  are  obvious  marks  of 
local  vascular  congestion  and  constitutional  excitement,  the 
antiphlogistic  treatment  cannot  be  too  active,  or  too  quickly 
followed  up.  According  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  amaurosis  often 
comes  on  in  a  slow  and  very  insidious  manner  in  persons  of 
enfeebled  constitution :  the  organ  suffers  from  habitual  ex- 
cessive exertion,  at  the  same  time  that  the  constitution  is 
depressed  by  residence  in  confined  dwellings,  bad  air,  by 
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sedentary  occupations,  unwholesome  diet,  Costiveness,  and    Oek.  L 
other  hurtful  influences.  In  the  treatment  of  a  thin,  pallid,  p^^'^^' 
feeble  woman,  who  had  destroyed  her  health  by  close  con-  amAurout. 
finement  to  needle-work,  less  active  measures  would  be  re- 
quired.    Emptying  the  alimentary  canal,  perhaps,  taking  Aperients, 
away  a  little  blood  by  cupping,  or  by  leeches  to  the  temples,  ^S^^cs. 
and  then  using  mercury  in  the   alterative  manner,  with  Meicuitel 
mild  aperients,  would  here  be  the  best  plan.    Mr.  Lawrence  aitentivvi- 
recommends  a  few  grains  of  Plummer's  pill  to  be  given 
every  night,  or  every  second  night,  and  the  bowels  to  be 
kept  open  with  occasional  doses  of  electuary,  castor  oil,  or 
rhubarb  and  magnesia.    The  blue  pill,  he  says,  may  be 
taken  in  combination  with  aloes,  or  the  compound  ex- 
tract of  colocynth.     It  may  be  necessary  to  persevere  with 
the  mercury,  slowly  increasing  the  dose,  until  the  mouth 
is  slightly  affected.      A  nutritious  diet  without  stimuli, 
good  air  and  exercise,  and  repose  of  the  organ,  Mr.  Lawrence 
deems  important  auxiliaries.    With  these  means  may  be.Biisten. 
joined  a  succession  of  moderate-sized  blisters.    After  mild 
antiphlogistic  means,  and  the  alimentary  canal  has  been 
cleared,  it  may  be  expedient  to  combine  tonics  with  Tonfeti 
aperients,  as  rhubarb  with  bark,  coliuaba,  or  cascarilla, 
and  allow  a  generous  diet,  with  a  little  porter  and  wine.  Dr.  Meremy 
Prick  has  seen  much  benefit  from  mercury  or  calomel  in  ^tL^M 
those  cases  of  inci|;»ent  amaurosis,  which  come  on  with  with  inter. 
deep  seated  pain  in  the  bead  and  orbit,  more  particularly  !^|^^ 
when  such  pain  is  found  to  intermit*. 

Although  modem  practitioners  place  little  reliance  on  Local  ap- 
ihe  real  utility  of  various  local  stimulating  applications  in  ^"* 
the  treatment  of  amaurosis,  and  not  much  more  on  elec- 
tricity, galvanism,  and  several  internal  medicines,  once 
supposed  to  have  a  specific  effect  in  removing  bUndness, 
the  editor  has  considered  it  right  not  to  suppress  the  follow- 
iag  remarks  delivered  by  the  author,  as  they  bring  before 
us  many  plans  which  have  occasionally  been  strongly 
commended.] 

Sternutatories  demand  attention :  they  are  best  formed  Stemuta- 
of  turbeth  mineral,  with  about  ten  times  its  proportion  of 
mild  snuff,  or  any  other  light  powder.     The  vapour  of 
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Osw.  T.    ammonia,  ether,  or  camphor,  mixed  with  hot  water,  has 
Paropiis   '  Sometimes  also  afforded  benefit ;  as  has  probably  the  use 
amaurosis,    of  moxa  frequently  repeated,  so  warmly  recommended  by 
Moxa.        Baron  Larrey.     "  By  this  remedy,"  says  he,  "  not  only  has 
the  progress  of  amaurosis  been  arrested,  but  in  some  cases 
removed,  even  where  the  blindness  was  complete  *." 
Rheumatic       Professor  Beerf  is  minute  in  describing  the  modifica- 
o(Bcet.^    tions  that  proceed  from  plethora,  and  a  morbid  state  of  the 
digestive  organs ;  but  gives  a  still  more  copious  detail  of 
that  which  depends  upon  local  rheumatism,  and  which  he 
hence  calls  the  rheumatic  amaurosis.     In  this  he  remarks, 
that  the  pupil  is  perfectly  clear,  and  the  iris  unalterable, 
slightly  dilat^,  and  thrust  a  little  nearer  the  nose  and  the 
eyebrow  than  naturally,  so  as  to  be  in  a  small  degree  dis- 
placed inwards  and  upwards.     The  tears  flow  on  slight 
occasions,  and  the  light  is  often  troublesome,  accompanied 
with  an  aching  pain  in  the  eyeball.    The  movement  of  the 
eye  is  impeded,  and  more  in  one  direction  than  in  others. 
This  modification  rarely  proceeds  to  perfect  blindness. 
The  rheumatic  form  is  frequently  treated  with  success, 
^^^^*^      and  principally  by  diaphoretics.     Beer  employs  guaiacum 
and  camphor    combined   during  the   day,  and  Dover's 
I>07er*8      powder  at  night;  and  with  these  he  has'  recourse  also  to 
^j^with  blisters,  placed  in  succession  behind  the  ear,  on  the  temple, 
and  over  the  eyebrow,  so  as  to  maintain  a  catenation  of 
counter-irritative  actions.     Both  this  and  the  plethoric 
Stimdanti  modification,  in  which  local  bleeding  is  of  the  utmost 
in  leveral     benefit,  are  frequently  hurried  on  to  a  complete  develop- 
"^*<*-     ment  of  disease,  and  a  total  insensibility  of  the  retina  by 
Stimulant    Stimulants,  and  particularly  by  galvanism  and  electricity. 
Tapoun.  Where  it  has  followed  repelled  eruptions,  it  has  also 

Setoos,  been  occasionally  found  to  yield  to  setons  and  blisters,  or 
Jj^  *"*'  a  restoration  of  the  suppressed  efflorescence ;  and,  as  in 
The  occa.  Other  diseases,  what  has  sometimes  proved  the  source  of  its 
dooal  cause  production  has  been  found  its  best  remedy;  so  that  the 
g^g^  ^  cause  has  become  the  cure.  Thus  it'  has  at  times  yielded 
occadonal  to  the  violence  of  a  fever,  to  that  of  a  sudden  blow  on  the 
others.         head,  to  a  strong  light,  to  a  paroxysm   of  convulsions. 


*  Recueil  de  Meinoires  de  Chirui^ie,  &.C.  Paris,  8to.  1S21. 
■f  Lehie  von  den  Augcnkrankheit.  Slc, 
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Electricity,  and  especially  voltaism,  has  probably  been  ser-    Oek.  L 
viceable  in  some  instances ;  at  least,  the  assertioiis  to  this  ^™^ 
effect  are  very  numerous,  though  in  various  cases  both  these  amaurosM. 
have  sometimes   been  altogether  unsuccessful,  and,  as  Eiectncty. 
just  observed,  sometimes  highly  mischievous.     Nor  is  the  Magnctwm. 
magnet  without  its  recommendations,  having  been  applied 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  spine,  while  minute  bags  filled 
with  iron  fiUhgs  were  placed  on  the  eyes*;  and,  in  an  im- 
perfect case  of  the  complaint,  Weher  conceives  he  derived 
benefit  from  the  plan.  The  chief  dependences  besides  these  Internal 
have  been  on  camphor,  cajeput,  musk,  mercury,  iron,  bark,  J^**iJ[^^ 
arnica,  and  externally  the  pulsatilla  nigra.  Of  the  arnica  or 
Gerroto  leopard's  bane,  Pellier»  as  well  as  Collier,  speaks 
warmly.    The  latter  recommends  it  in  all  nervous  atonies, 
whether  general  or  local.     He  employed  the  flowers  of  the 
plant  in  decoction  f  in  the  proportion  of  about  half  an 
ounce  to  a  pint  of  the  strained  liquid,  which  may  be  taken 
in  a  day  or  a  day  and  a  half.     Richter,  Schmiicker,  and 
other  German  writers  declare  it  to  be  of  no  avail.    The  Pulsatilla 
Pulsatilla  is  certainly  better  entitled  to  attention.  **  I  would  ^^her  ^ 
recommend  it,"  says  Dr.  CuUen,  with  his  usual  liberality,  triaL 
**  to  the  attention  of  my  countiymen,  and  particularly  to 
a  repetition  of  trials  in  that  disease  so  frequently  otherwise 
iacurable,  the  amaurosis.     The  negative  experiments  of 
Bergius  and  others  are  not  sufficient  to  discourage  all  trials, 
consideriug  that  the  disease  may  depend  upon  different 
causes,  some  of  which  may  yield  to  remedies  though  others 
do  not  J."     When  distilled  with  water  it  gives  forth  a 
terebinthinate  substance  resembling  camphor,  which  neces- 
sarily possesses  a  stimulant,  and  hence  a  medicinal  power. 
Whence  the  euphrasia  officinalis,  or  eye-bright,  obtained  Eunhnaia 
the  character  it  once  possessed  as  a  specific  in  this  disease,  ti^jed^'the 
it  is  difficult  to  say.     By  Hildanus  and  Lieutaud,  however,  name. 
it  was  chiefly  confined,  even  in  its  zenith  of  popularity,  to 
the  amaurosis  of  old  age.     Its  chief  sensible  quality  is  that 
of  being  a  mild  astringent.     Rue,  which  rivalled  it  at  one  Roe. 


*  Wlirkung  des  Kunstlichen  Magnets,  &c  p.  24,  %     HelL  ▼.  Nootnagel, 
1.  c  §  22.    Eph.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec  ii.  Ann.  ▼.  Obs.  247* 
t  Prodigious  Enlargement  and  Dropsy  of  the  Eye.    Dr.  Layaid.  PhiL  Trans. 

1757-«.  voL  1.  p.  747. 
X  Mat.  Med.  voL  iL  Part  ii.  Chap.  y.  p.  216. 
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«Bii.  I     time,  and  by  Milt(»t  is  put  upon  a  \evei  mth  it,  has  hi 
p^'^v'     better  pretensione  whco  used  externally  in  the  form  of  a 
■mumiii.    potoDt  iufusion ;  for   it   unites  the  properties  of  ToUittle 
pungency  and  bitterness:  both  which,  as  concentrated  in 
L-  strong  chamomile  tea,  I  have  occasionally  found  highly 

I  serviceable  in  an  inctpientstateof  this  disease  produced  by 

r  weakness;    though,  as  already  remarked,  none  of  tbe«e 

should  be  employed  in  sereral  forms  of  the  disease. 
Nncodo.         With  respect  to  narcotics,  the  aconite  has  been  chiefly 
popular  in  Germany  :  it  has  been  strongly  recommended  by 
many  writers  of  reputation,  and  has  sometimes  been  gireo 
by  gradual  augmentation  to  the  amount  of  a  drachm  daily*. 
Chevillard  combined  the  use  of  antimonials  with  blisters; 
*  but  cold  applied  externally,  and  cold  bathing  as  recom- 
mended by  Warner,  is  much  entitled  to  our  attention. 
Intiance  nf       Dr.  Powell  relates  a  case  of  sudden  loss  of  vision,  pre- 
■diui^'^    ceded  by  on  acute  ccphaltBa,  in  which  an  emetic  was  found, 
lioD  irom     duhng  the  act  of  vomiting,  abruptly  to  restore  sight  to  tin 
'™*'""      f'glit  eye  (for  both  were  afl'ected)  with  a  sensation  as  if  a 
dash  of  lightning  had  taken  place,  but  the  vision  was  aooa 
'^^        again  lost.     More   than   a   twelvemonth   afterwards,  the 
anajoi     patient  returned   to  emetics;  when,  after  the  use  of  the 
ibemoiory   second,  the  pupilsoftheeyes  recovered  the  power  of  dilating 
^1,  and  contracting  on  exposure  to  light,  and  preserved  it  till 

death,  but  the  power  of  vision  was  not  restored.    During 
the  whole  of  this  case  of  blindness,  the  sense  of  hearing 
Hnrjn)!      ivas  peculiarly  acule■^.     The  discovery  of  Dr.  Bock,  that  a 
■rule.         f^^  nervous  filaments,  appertaining  to  the  great  sympa- 
ExpUinrd.  thetic  nerve,  are  thrown  off  while  this  nerve  is  within  the 
cavernous  sinus,   and  entering  the  orbit  unite  with  the 
IcDticurar  ganglion,  may  account  for  these  remote  influ- 
ences; the  car,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  syinpatiiizing  with 
the  morbid  state  of  the  eye  either  directly  or  reversely  |. 

*  BobochuingEti  luid  tTnicnuchungcn,  Ac  band  ii.  Nuccmb.  ITS?. 
t  Tnm*.  Med.  voL  t.  p.  926, 

X  Bachrdbung  <1«  fufhien  NervrapMrei  uDd  idner  VcrbinduogEn  nit 
■odctcn  Nenm,  ftc  von  D.  A.  Cul  Bock.  Ldptic,  1817- 
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SPECIES  Xll. 


PAROPSIS   STRABISMUS. 


OPTIC  AXES   OF  THE  EVE9    NOT   COIKCIDING    ON    AN   OBJEC 

This  disease,  in  colloquial  lanfjuage  now  csllod  squint-    *'E».  I. 
tug,  was  formerly  denoiitiiiated  gogg/e-ei/e,  whence  the  word 
goggles  is  stdl  applied  to  the  glasses  which  are  used  by  oanxd 
persons  affected  with  the  coDiplaint.     The  French  call  these  P^E'i^y*' 

1  *,,  I'ji  -■  I        fr-i      whence  iho 

glosses  maif/ues  a  louchelle,  literally  squuittiig-gutirds.  I  he  icmi  gog. 
technical  term  strabismus  is  derived  from  the  Greek  ^ '■>'''"' 
n-faCJs.  "tortus  oculis,"  or  "sight-twisted."  cuiicdDMn- 

The  optic  axis  is  an  imaginary  line  passins^  from  the'i"'^"'™* 
centre  of  the  vitreous  humour,  leus,  and  globe  of  the  eye  to  ^^  ,  . 
the  object  ofTision.     In  perfect  vision  the  optic  axis  of ihetedmi. 
the  one  eye  is  in  unison  with  that  of  the  Other;  and,  con-  "^  *"^ 
sequently,  they  converge  or  coincide  at  the  same  point;     y^°°sj- 
and  the  object  which  would  otherwise  appear  double,  as  :„j/ "p^ 
being  seen  by  each  eye,  is  contemplated  as   single.     In  single 
order  to  this  coincidence,  the  muscles  of  each  eye  must  b/both"™ 
constantly  assume  the  same  direction,  their  position  and  «m 
configuration  be  precisely  alike,  and  the  sight  be  of  an  Boib  ey» 
equal  power  and  focus:  a  deviation  from  each  of  which ^,0^1,,, ^^ 
postulates  must  necessarily  produce  squinting,  or  an  in-»tie"nie 
accordant  action  of  one  eye  with  the  other.     From  common  ^j  1,^,^ 
and  early  habit,  wc  acquire  an  equal  command  over  the  •'^^icil' w 
muscles  of  both,  and  are  able  to  give  them  any  direction,  Sif^.^tiT'  ^ 
or  power  of  direction,  and  to  fix  them  upon  any  object  we 'ii'«tioii- 
please.   And  such  is  the  force  of  habit,  that  they  at  length  '^'"""f'; 
involuntarily  associate  in  the  same  action,  and  it  is  difBcult  m  pLTmas 
for  ua  to  [live  to  the  on&  eve  a  different  direction  from  that  tom blind: 

,    .  ,  -  1  1  11'  whence  ihc 

of  the  other;  or,  in  other  words,  to  rjiake  their  optic  axesdiflkuhyof 
diverge  instead  of  converge,  lu  persons  born  blind,  no  "'""Bhoth 
benefit  can  be  derived  from  this  unity  of  action,  and  hence  ume  object 
it  is  never  attempted  ;  and  the  muscles  being  never  sub-  o"  ">« 
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Spec.  XII. 

ParopsU 

ttEtbiiiDiis. 

obtaioing 
tight. 


A  like  want 

of  habit 

where  oDe 

eye  is 

naturally 

fltronger 

than  the 

other, 

and  hence 

oiiefly  or 

alone 

trusted  toi 
the 
eye 


ftomdie 

proper 

dneciioo* 

Tfaisinac- 

oordanoeof 

direction 

oonttitutei 

squinting. 


jected  to  discipline,  the  eyeballs  roll  at  random,  and 
wander  in  every  direction.  In  consequence  of  which,  one 
of  the  most  difficult  tasks  to  be  acquired  by  such  persons, 
after  obtaining  sight,  is  that  of  keeping  their  eyes  fixed, 
and  giving  the  same  bearing  or  convergent  line  to  each. 
And  hence,  again,  they  see  things  double  at  first,  and  in 
a  state  of  great  confusion. 

When  one  eye  is  naturally  stronger,  or  of  a  more  favoura- 
ble focus,  or  more  frequently  employed  than  the  other,  as 
among  watchmakers  and  jewellers,  the  latter,  from  com- 
parative neglect,  relapses  into  an  undisciplined  state,  and 
less  readily  obeys  the  control  of  the  will.  Its  muscles  do 
not  assume  the  same  direction  as  those  of  the  eye  employed ; 
and  if  they  do,  in  the  two  former  cases,  the  object  still 
appears  double ;  and  hence  the  neglected  or  weaker  eye 
wanders  and  stares  at  one  or  at  various  objects,  while  the 
eye  relied  upon  is  fixed  upon  some  other.  And  it  is  this 
divergence  of  the  optic  axes,  this  inaccordance  of  direction, 
or  looking  at  difierent  objects  at  the  same  time,  that  con- 
stitutes the  present  disease*. 

It  is  oj^vious,  therefore,  that  strabismus  may  have  three 
varieties : 


a  .Habitualis. 

Habitual  squinting. 


From  a  vitiated'  habit ;  or  the 
custom  of  using  one  eye^ 
and  neglecting  the  other. 


*  When  the  axes  of  the  eyes  of  persons  who  do  not  squint,  and  somelunei 
also  of  amaurotic  individuals,  are  directed  in  different  lines,  objects  are  seen 
double :  squinting  persons*  however,  do  not  see  objects  double.  Yet  the  princqial 
reason  assigned  for  the  singular  pheenomenon,  that  the  images  impressed  iipcn 
the  two  eyes  excite  only  one  image  in  the  mind,  is,  that  the  two  images  hSi 
upon  corresponding  points  of  the  retina.  The  probability  therefore  is,  that,  in  a 
squinting  person*  both  eyes  do  not  see  the  object  looked  at.  Li  many  cases,  as 
Sir  Everard  Home  has  remarked,  **  this  is  pretty  evident  to  a  bystander,  who  is 
able  to  determine,  that  the  direction  of  one  of  the  eyes  differs  so  much  horn  that 
of  t)ie  other,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  rays  of  U^t  from  any  object  to  &11  on 
the  retina  of  both,  and,  therefore,  that  one  eye  does  not  see  the  object.  -  The  same 
thing  may  be  proved  in  another  way.  For  since  a  small  deviation  in  the  direcdon 
of  either  eye  from  the  axis  of  vision  produces  double  vision,  any  greater  deviatioo 
must  have  the  same  effect,  only  increasing  the  distance  between  the  two  images, 
till  it  becomes  so  great  that  one  eye  only  is  directed  to  the  object  In  squinting 
there  is  evidently  a  greater  deviation  from  the  axes  of  vbion  than  in  doubk 
vision,  and  the  object  does  not  appear  double ;  it  is  therefore  not  seen  by  both 
eyes.'*— Phil.  Trans,  vol.  Ixxxvii.  1797* — Editor. 
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fi  Atonicus.  From  debility  of  the  affected    GfEir.  I.» 

Atonic  squinting.  eye,  whence  the  sound  eye  p^omw*'' 

possesses  a  different  focus  strabismua. 
and  power  of  vision;  and 
is  alone  trusted  to:  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  weak 
or  neglected  eye  insensibly 
wanders  as  already  stated. 

7  Organicus.  From  the  eye   being  differ- 

Organic  squinting.  ently  constructed  in   form 

or  position  *. 

The  FIRST  of  these   varieties  constitutes  the  ny-«p.  stra- 
STAGMUs   of  Dr.  Plenck,   and   its  cause  is   sufficiently  ^JJ^^^'j.^ 
obvious.     In  the  second,  the  sound  eye  is  alone  trusted  xhenystac- 
to,  because  it  is  the  only  eye  on  which  any  dependence  can  musof 
be  placed ;  and  hence  the  weak  eye,  neglected  by  the  will,  ^^^^^ 
wanders   insensibly,  as  in  the   preceding  order  we  have  bUiiius" 
seen,  that  any  one  of  the  mental  faculties  will  wander  in  atonkui. 
like  manner  under  the  same  want  of  discipline.     [It  has 
been  ascertained  by  experiment*  that,  in  individuals  who 
have  a  confirmed  squint  of  this  kind,  one  of  the  eyes  is  too 
imperfect  to  see  distinctly.     Of  this,  however,  the  patient 
is  not  always  conscious,  as  was  evinced  in  a  young  lady, 
whose   case   is  related  by  Sir  Everard  Home.     Neither 
she  herself,  nor  her  friends,  believed  that  any  defect  of  the 
eye  existed;  and  upon  being  asked  if  she  saw  objects  di- 
stinctly with  her  eyes,  she  said,  certainly,  but  that  one  was 
stronger  than  the  other.     To  ascertain  the  truth  of  this,  he 


*  Besides  the  hypothesis  here  adopted  in  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which 
•tnUsmus  is  produeed,  others  have  been  suggested.  M.  de  hi  Hire  conceived 
tkat  the  delect  mi^t  arise  from  the  more  sensible  part  of  the  retina  not  being 
pbesd  in  the  axis  of  the  eye,  but  at  some  distance  from  it,  on  one  side  or  the 
ollMr ;  and  that,  consequently,  not  the  axis,  but  this  more  sensible  part  of  die 
icdna,  is  toned  towuds  the  object  on  which  the  axis  of  the  other  eye  is  fixed,  so 
thai  both  axes  are  not  directed  to  the  same  point  A  case  of  this  description 
would,  of  course,  be  absolutely  incurable.  Dr.  Darwin*s  observations  rather  tend 
to  show  the  possibility  of  such  a  form  of  strabismus ;  but  both  this  hypothesis, 
sod  that  of  obliquity  of  the  crystaUine  lens,  are  mostly  considered  to  have  been 
rsAited  by  Dr.  Jurin.  Buflfbn  refers  the  cause  of  squinting  to  an  inequality  in 
the  goodness  or  in  the  limits  of  distinct  vision  in  the  two  eyes ;  a  doctrine,  the 
truth  of  which  is  at  present -generally  admitted.  The  exclusive  adoption  of  any 
one  hjrpothesis  vdU  obviously  not  explain  all  the  varieties  of  strabismus. — Ed. 
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covered  the  strong  eye,  and  gave  her  a  book  to  read,  when, 
to  her  astonishment,  she  found  she  could  not  distinguish  a 
letter,  or  any  other  near  object.  More  distant  objects  she 
could  see,  but  not  distinctly :  when  she  looked  at  a  bunch 
of  keys  in  the  door  of  a  bookcase  about  twelve  feet  from 
her,  she  could  see  the  bunch  of  keys,  but  could  not  tell  how 
many  there  were.  The  obscurity  of  vision  in  one  eye,  then, 
is  the  cause  of  this  common  species  of  squinting,  and  may 
joccasion  this  irregularity  in  the  following  way.  The  ob* 
scure  image  being  so  imperfectly  formed  in  the  weak  eye 
as  to  excite  little  attention  in  the  mind,  the  use  of  the  eye^ 
and  its  unifprm  direction  to  the  same  object  with  the  other, 
may  have  been  neglected  from  the  beginning;  for,  as  di- 
stinct vision  was  obtained  at  once  by  the  perfect  eye,  the 
end  was  answered,  and  therefore  there  was  no  necessity  for 
any  exertion  of  the  other ;  or,  in  the  effort  to  gat  rid  of 
the  confused  image*  the  muscles  may  have  acquired  an  irre- 
gular and  unnatural  action.  Under  either  of  these  circum- 
stances,  the  eye  is  directed  towards  the  nose,  because,  as 
Sir  Everard  Home  remarks,  this  direction  is  detei*mined  by 
the  superior  force  of  the  adductor  muscle.]  In  the  third 
VARIETY,  the  difference  of  form  or  position  respects  the 
situation  or  figure  of  the  one  eye  compared  with  the  other,  or 
of  the  particular  parts  of  the  one  eye  compared  with  those 
of  the  other:  in  consequence  of  which  the  one  is  favoured, 
and  the  other  thrown  into  disuse.  [Dr.  Porterfield  has 
pointed  out  two  cases  referrible  to  this  variety,  or  rather 
constituting  two  distinct  varieties  themselves.  One  de- 
pends upon  an  oblique  position  of  the  crystalline  lens 
within  the  eye,  by  which  the  image  of  an  external  object 
is  refracted  out  of  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  eye ;  and  the 
other  from  an  oblique  position  and  greater  protuberancy  of 
the  cornea,  producing  a  similar  effect.*] 

In  this  last  variety  a  complete  cure  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected. In  the  second  it  is  attended  with  considerable 
difficulty;  and  in  the  first  is  rather  to  be  accomplished  by 
what,  in  mania,  we  have  called  moral  treatment,  than  by 
medicine.  A  constant  and  resolute  exertion  on  the  part  of 
the  patient  to  obtain  a  command  over  the  weak  or  irregular 
eye  is  of  absolute  necessity,  while  the  neglected  eye  itself, 


*  Edin.  Essays,  vol.  ill.  arL  xii. 
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if  weak,  should  be  strengthened  by  tonics  and  gentle  stimu-    Oek.  t. 
lants.    Goggles,  though  often  recommended,  are  seldom  ^^p%^}' 
serviceable,  and  especially  to  children ;  for  although  the  bismus 
sight  must  hereby  be  restrained  in  each  eye  to  a  common  ^^s""*^"- 
line,  the  child  will  still  use  the  sound  eye  alone,  and  leave  sd^nT 
the  irregular  eye  unemployed.     It  is  a  better  plan  to  affix  serviceable. 
some  object  near  the  orbit  of  the  affected  eye  at  such  a^""?'® 
distance,  that  it  may  constantly  catch  and  draw  off  the  pu^  p^^ 
pupil  from  the  inner  angle  to  the  outer.     [If  squinting  has  P^*"^ 
not  been  confirmed  by  long  habit,  and  one  eye  be  not  much 
worse  than  the  other.  Dr.  Darwin  recommends  a  piece  of 
gauze,  stretched  on  a  circle  of  whalebone,  to  cover  the  best 
eye  some  hours  every  day,  so  as  to  reduce  distinctness  of 
vision  in  this  eye  to  a  similar  degree  of  imperfection  to 
what  exists  in  the  other  eye.]     But  the  method  that  I  have 
myself  found  by  far  the  most  effectual,  is  to  blindfold  the 
sound  eye  with  a  blink  for  a  considerable  part  of  every  day, 
and  thus  force  the  affected  eye  into  use,  and  a  subserviency 
to  the  will.     I  recommend  this  simple  plan  most  strongly, 
and  especially  in  the  case  of  children;  and  may  venture  to 
predict,  that  it  will  be  sure  to  succeed  in  the  first  variety 
of  the  disease,  that  of  habit,  and  frequently  in  both  the 
others.     [The  same  plan,  which  was  first  suggested  by  Dr. 
Jurin*,  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Lawrence  in  his  lectures, 
who  mentions,  however,  that  the  squinting  eye  has  some- 
times  been  cured  by  it,  but  the  opposite  one  has  then 
become  affected.     With  one  or  two  remarks  offered  by 
this  eminent  practitioner,  we  shall  close  this  part  of  the 
subject.    As  strabismus,  says  he,  occurs  from  so  many 
causes,  of  course,  the  treatment  cannot  be  uniform.     A 
close  investigation,  with  the  view  to  discover  the  cause, 
is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  any  other  measures.    When 
this  is  accomplished,  the  course  of  treatment  will  be  ob- 
viooa;  or  we  shall  see,  perhaps,  that  the  defect  cannot  be 
remedied.     In  the  temporary  forms  of  strabismus,  arising 
from  momentary  irritation  in  the  sensorium  or  alimentary 
canal,  the  treatment  will  of  course  turn  upon  the  removal 
of  the   cause ;    and   when  strabismus  and  double  vision 
occur  in  the  commencement  of  amaurotic  affection,  we 


*  See  Smithes  Opdcs,  Rem.  p.  30. 
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Ocir.  I.    must  endeavour  by  suitable  measures  to  remove  that  af- 

^  p  gj^, '  fection.    The  squinting,  produced   from  change   in   the 

bismiu        pupil  and  cornea,  will  hardly  admit  of  relief. 

orguiicufc        Dr.  Darwin  mentions  a  singular  case  of  squinting,  in 

which  the  patient  was  equally  expert  in  the  use  of  either 

eye,  but  viewed  every  object  presented  to  him  with  only 

one  eye  at  a  time,  and  sdways  with  the  eye  on  the  side 

opposite  the  object.    Thus,  if  the  object  was  presented  on 

his  right  side,  he  viewed  it  with  his  left  eye;  and  when  it 

was  presented  on  his  left  side,  he  viewed  it  with  his  right 

Singular     eye.    At  the  same  time.  Dr.  Darwin  found,  that  he  turned 

hyBv^  the  pupil  of  that  eye  which  was  on  the  same  side  with  the 

object  in  such  a  direction,  that  the  image  of  the  object 

might  fall  on  that  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  eye  where  the 

optic  nerve  enters  it,  and  where  it  would  of  course  excite 

no  impression;  and  this  insensible  portion  of  the  retina 

Dr.  Darwin  ascertained,  by  some  ingenious  experiments,  to 

be  four  times  greater  in  this  patient  than  in  ordinaiy  per- 

X  sons.    When  an  object  was  held  directly  before  the  patient, 

he  turned  his  head  a  little  to  one  side,  and  observed  it  with 

but  one  eye,  viz.  with  that  most  distant  from  the  object, 

turning  away  the  other  in  the  manner  just  mentioned  ;  and 

when  he  became  tired  of  examining  it  with  that  eye,  he 

turned  his  head  the  contrary  way,  and  observed  it  with  the 

other  eye  alone  with  equal  facility ;  but  never  turned  the 

axes  of  both  eyes  on  it  at  the  same  time. 

For  remedying  this  curious  example,  in  which  there  was 
no  defect  in  either  eye,  but  merely  a  depraved  habit  of 
using  both  eyes  separately.  Dr.  Darwin  says,  "a  gnomon 
of  thin  brass  was  made  to  stand  over  his  nose,  with  a  half 
circle  of  the  same  metal  to  go  round  his  temples :  these 
were  covered  with  black  silk ;  and  by  means  of  a  buckle 
behind  his  head,  and  a  cross-piece  over  the  crown  of  his^ 
head,  this  gnomon  was  managed  so  as*  to  be  worn  without 
any  inconvenience,  and  projected  before  his  nose  about  two 
inches  and  a  half.  By  the  use  of  this  gnomon,  he  soon 
found  it  less  inconvenient  to  view  all  objects  with  the  eye 
next  to  them,  instead  of  the  eye  opposite  to  them. 

"  After  this  habit  was  weakened  by  a  week's  use  of  the 
gnomon,  two  bits  of  wood,  about  the  size  of  a  goose-quill, 
were  blackened,  all  but  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  their  sum- 
mits.    These  were  presented  for  him  to  look  at,  one  being 
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held  on  one  side  of  the  extremity  of  this  black  gnomon,  and    Oeh.  i. 
the  other  on  the  other  side  of  it     As  he  viewed  these,  ^'p^g^'* 
they  were  gradually  brought  forwards  beyond  the  gnomon,  biamus 
and  then  one  was  concealed  behind  the  other.     By  these  °'8""c»W' 
means,  in  another  week,  he  could  bend  both  his  eyes  on 
the  same  object  for  half  a  minute  together. 

"  By  the  practice  of  this  exercise  before  a  glass  almost 
every  hour  in  the  day,  he  became  in  another  week  able  to 
read  for  a  minute  together  with  his  eyes  both  directed  on 
the  same  objects;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  if  he  has  patience 
enough  to  persevere  in  these  efforts,  he  will  in  the  course 
of  some  months  overcome  this  unsightly  habit*.''] 


•  Phil  Trans,  vol  Ixviii.  p.  86—89. 
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GENUS    11. 

PARACUSIS. 

MORBID  HEARING. 

SENSE  OF  HEARING  VITIATED  OR  LOST. 

Oek.  II.       Paracusis  is  a  term  of  Hippocrates   derived   from 

2e^°«ic  *«^«*«^«#  "perperim,  depravat^,  vitios^  audio.*'    The  me- 

torn.         chanism  of  the  ear  is  as  complicated  as  that  of  the  eye,  and 

Fhygiology.  as  admirably  adapted,  in  all  its  parts,  to  the  perfection  of 

the  sense  which  constitutes  its  function.     Its  lobes,  its 

entrances,  its  openings,  its  various  drums,  its  minute  and 

multiplied  foramina,  its  delicate  bones,  all  contribute  to  one 

Bones  Bur.  common  effect.     Even  the  surrounding  bones,  and,  still 

rounding     more  than  this,  the  teeth,  are  in  no  small  degree  auxiliary 

even  the      to  the  Same  object,  as  the  experiments  of  M.  Perolle,  given 

teeth,  auxi-  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Turin  Transactions,  have  abund- 

h^Qg.      antly  established ;  as  they  have,  also,  that  bone  in  general 

is  a  far  better  conductor  of  sound,  than  air,  alcohol,  or 

water. 

Hence  one       We  may  hence  learn  one  very  important  use  of  the  four 

2J^^^**jj^  minute  bones  deposited  in  the  posterior  chamber  of  the 

cavity  of     tympanum,  the  loss  of  any  one  of  which  impairs  the  hear- 

Oe^ympa.  jjjg^  j^j^  j^  gQ^e  instances,  has  produced  total  deafness;  of 

Cane  in       which  wc  have  a  striking  proof  in  the  case  of  a  lad,described 

fflastiation.  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  who  had  parted  with 

the  incus  on  one  side,  and  both  the  incus  and  malleus  on 

the  other,  by  means  of  an  ulcerated  sore  throat  that  opened 

a  passage  from  the  fauces  into  each  ear,  and  through  which 

the  bones  were  discharged.    The  tympanum,  on  the  boy's 

recovery,  seems  not  to  have  lost  its  vibratory  power,  for  he 

was  sensible  of  violent  or  sudden  sounds,  but  altogether 

insensible  to  conversation,  and  apparently  as  deaf  in  the 

ear  that  had  only  parted  with  the  incus,  as  in  that  which 

had  parted  with  both  bones*. 


*  VoL  iL  No.  50,  1761.     The  editor  has  seen  one  case,  in  which  a  boy,  who 
was  Teported  to  have  lost  aU  the  ossicula  of  one  ear,  was  not  oompleiely  deaf 
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From  the  complicated  organism  of  the  ear^  it  follows   Oex.  II. 
necessarily  that,  like  the  eye,  it  must  be  subject  to  a  great    *™*^"*"* 
variety  of  diseases;  while  many  of  the  diseases  of  the  onej^Jf^J*^ 
sense  must  bear  a  striking  analogy  to  those  of  the  other,  often  bear 
Thus  painful  and  obtuse  hearing  and  deafness  may  be  well  J^"  thmc^ 
compared  with  painful  and  obtuse  vision  and  bUndness.  theeye. 
As  the  eye  is  at  times  affected  with  illusory  objects,  so  is  Uiuatmted. 
the  ear  with  illusory  sounds ;  and  as,  when  the  optic  axes 
do  not  harmonize,  as  in  strabismus,  the  same  object  may 
be  seen  double,  so  may  the  same  sound  be  heard  double 
when  the  action  of  the  one  ear  is  inaccordant  with  that  of 
the  other. 

And  hence  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  that  aSympaihj 
peculiar  degree  of  sympathy  should  exist  between  these  ^J|^^**** 
senses,  and  the  state  of  the  one  be  frequently  affected  by  sight  and 
that  of  the  other.     Bartholine  gives  a  case  in  which  deaf-  ***^*"°8- 
ness  and  blindness  alternated  with  each  other  *,  and  we  Ahemation 
shall  presently  have  to  observe,  that  a  temporary  affection  andliiiind^ 
of  the  eyes  may  sometimes  be  produced  by  particular  noises.  ^^^ 

As  the  organ  of  the  ear,  however,  is  less  exposed  than  From  the 
that  of  the  eye,  we  are  far  less  acquainted  with  the  im-  r^^ ^j. 
mediate  seat  of  its  diseases,  and  even  with  the  exact  bear-  hewing,  the 
ing  which  every  particular  part  sustains  in  the  g^^neral^^^^^ 
pheenomenon  of  hearing.     It  was  at  one  time  supposed,  less  known 
that  the  nicest  power  of  discriminating  sounds,  or,  in  other  o'^^^^o^'" 
words,  that  accuracy  of  distinguishing,  which  constitutes  vision. 
what  is  called  a  musical  ear,  is  seated  in  the  cochlea;  birds.  Whether 
however,  whose  perception  is  exquisite,  have  no  cochlea.  ^*tJ|^^^| 
It  has  since  been  conceived  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  that  it  diacrimina. 
is  the  membrana  tympani  in  which  this  fine  feeling  is^wp^xof 
peculiarly  lodged f,  and  that  it  depends  upon  the  muscu-orthe 
larity  of  this  membrane;  yet  the  same  feeling  has  remained,  ™«n*»^ 
and  in  a  high  degree,  in  persons  whose  membrana  tympani 
has  been  ruptured  j:.     [Mr.  Bell  does  not  conceive,  that 


from  it ;  though,  certainly,  his  hearing  on  that  side  was  dull.  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
is  afqnaiTT^^  with  another  exannple  of  the  same  kind.  According  to  Mr.  Mayo, 
die  stapes  is  so  strictly  applied  to  the  membrana  fenestrae  ovalis,  that  the  loss  of 
Ads  bone  necessarily  produces  incurable  deafness  by  injuring  the  labyrinth.  Out- 
lines of  Human  Physiology,  2nd  edit  p.  415,  8vo.  Lond.  1828. 

•  Epist.  Cent  iv.  No.  40.  t  PhiL  Trans.  Year  1 800. 

^  Sfie  Bellas  Anatomy,  vol.  ilL  p.  180,  Lond.  1820 ;  and  Buchanan^s  Physio. 
loK^cal  Illustrations  of  the  Organ  of  Hearing,  p.  14,  Lond.  1828. 
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Gex.  II.  the  cochlea,  or  any  part  of  the  organ  particularly,  conduces 
Paraciwis.  ^^  ^^iq  bestowing  of  a  musical  ear,  although  it  is  by  hearing 
that  we  are  capable  of  the  perceptions  of  melody  and  har- 
mony, and  of  all  the  charms  of  music.  It  would  seem,  says 
he,  that  this  depends  upon  the  mind,  and  is  not  an  opera- 
tion confined  to  the  organ.  It  is  enjoyed  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent degree  by  those,  whose  simple  faculty  of  hearing  is 
equally  perfect.] 

Paracusis  as  a  genus  includes  the  following  species : 

1.  PARACUSIS  ACRIS.  ACRID    HEARING. 

2.    OBTU8A.  HARDNESS   OF   HEARING. 

3. PERVERSA.  PERVERSE    HEARING. 

4.   DUPLICATA.  DOUBLE   HEARING. 

5.    ILLUSORIA.  IMAGINARY   SOUNDS. 

6.   SURDITAS.  DEAFNESS. 


SPECIES  I. 
PARACUSIS  ACRIS. 

ft 

ACRID  HEARING. 

HEARING     PAINFULLY     ACUTE     AND    INTOLERANT    OF  THE 

LOWEST   SOUNDS. 

^ 

Gsy.IL       This  occurs  occasionally  as  an  idiopathic  affection  in 

Spec.  I.   nervous  and  highly  irritable  idiosyncrasies,  and  bears  a 

idtopatbi-     Striking  analogy  to  that  acritude  of  sight  which  we  have 

cally  in       noticed  under  paropsis  lucifuga.     It  is  the  hypercousis,  or, 

idiosynaa-  as  it  should   rather  be,  the  hyperacnsis  of  M.  Itard,  whp 

sies.  a]sQ  regards  it  as  an  idiopathic  affection  in  various  cases*. 

Hyperoou-       It  depends  upon  a  morbid  excitement,  sometimes  of  the 

sisofltar  .  ^jjQJg  of  the  auditory  organs,  but  more  generally  of  some 

particular  part,  as  the  tympanum,  or  the  labyrinth,  and 

especially  the  cochlea,  or  some   of  the  internal  canals. 


*  Traite  des  Maladies  de  TOreiUe  et  dp  TAuditioo,  2  UMues,  8vo.  Paris, 
1821. 
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In  many  instances  it  seems  confined  to  the  branches  of  Oen.  ii. 
the  nerve ;  and  Bonet  gives  an  instance  of  it  from  the  very  p^^^' 
singular  cause  of  a  triple  auditory  nerve  formed  on  either  acris. 
side*,  in  which  case  there  is  sufficient  ground  for  its  idio- 
pathic origin.     It  is  found  more  frequently,  however,  as  a  Found  as 
symptom,  of  ear-ache,  head-ache,  epilepsy,  otitis^  cephalitis,  fn'vSou™ 
and  fevers  of  various  kinds.  dueues. 

The  sensation  is  sometimes  so  keen  as  to  render  into-  Sensation 
lerable  the  whisperings  of  a  mere  current  of  air  in  a  room;  J^J^^ 
or  the  respiration  of  persons  present,  while  noises  before  keen, 
unperceived  become  highly  distressing. 

I  have  at   this  moment  before  me  a  most  impressive  strikingly 
description  of  this  effect  in  a  letter  from  a  young  lady  of  *^"'*'*'*^- 
about   twenty-eight  years   of  age,  of  an  irritable   habit, 
great  genius,  and  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  who  about  a 
twelvemonth  ago  was  attacked  with  a  cephalitis  which 
proved   severe  and   alarming.     The  mental   powers  are 
rendered  more  acute,  and  the  external  senses,  especially 
those  of  hearing  and   seeing,  strangely  sympathize  with 
each  other.     **  You  think   me,"  says  she,  in  this  letter, 
"  unfit  for  study,  but  study  I  must,  whether  I  am  fit  for  it 
or  not,  otherwise  my  mind  preys  upon  itself,  and  no  power 
can  prevent  my  thinking,  which  is  almost  as  bad  as  read- 
ing.    Last  night  I  was  kept  awake  for  some  hours  by  so 
powerful  an  excitement  of  the  brain,  that  I  really  thought 
it  would  have  taken  away  my  senses.     The  pain  is  very 
acute,  but  I  do  not  mind  that  so  much  as  the  distraction 
which  accompanies  it.     It  usually  comes  on  with  a  most 
painfully  quick  hearing.     I  feel  as  if  the  tympanum  was 
stretched   so   tight   as  to  make  the  least  sound  appear 
almost  as  loud  as  thunder ;  and  a  loud  noise  is  just  as  if  I 
received  a  blow  quite  to  the  centre  of  the  brain.     This 
really  is  not  imagination  but  actual  sensation.     Moreover,  Singular 
a  noise  afi'ects  my  eyes  so  much,  that  I  am  obliged  to  ^^^ 
darken  my  room  when  at  anytime  I  am  under  the  ne- sense  of 
cessity  of  hearing  any  thing  like  a  noise :  a  loud  sound  '^^' 
affects  my  eyes,  and  a  strong  light  my  ears.     They  seem  to 
act  reciprocally.     My  head  is  certainly  not  so  bad,  nor  any 
Aing  like  it,  as  it  was  at  Clifton,  but  still  the  sudden 
attacks  I  have  from  over-exertion  of  the  mental  powers,  or 

*  Sepulchr.  Lib.  i.  i^ect  xix.  add.  Obs.  7* 
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acriB. 

Remedial 
process. 


OiN.  IL  upon  any  other  excitement,  make  me  always  fearful  I 

Injeetions  of  warm  water,  or  a  few  drops  of  almond  oil 
dropped  into  the  eat^  will  occasionally  afford  relief.  Bat 
cold  water,  and  dold  applications  about  the  ear,  and  even 
pounded  ice  where  there  is  no  tendency  to  a  periodic 
rheumatism,  by  directly  inducing  torpitude,  will  at  times 
have  a  better  effect;  laudanum  may  also  be  introduced 
in  the  ear^  and  a  blister  be  applied  to  its  immediate 
vicinity. 


SPECIES  II. 

PARACUSIS  OBTUSA. 

HARDNESS  OF  HEARING. 

HEARING  DULL  AND  CONFUSED;    AND  DEMANDING  A  CLEAR 

AND   MODULATED  ARTICULATION . 


Gen.  IL 

Spec.  II. 

Causes* 

Nenroiis 
desfiiess, 
what. 


This  may  proceed  from  organic  defect;  from  local  de- 
bility, in  which  case  it  is  called  nervous  deafness;  or 
fVom  some  accidental  obstruction  in  the  external  tube  or 
passage,  as  that  of  mucus,  wax,  sordes,  or  any  other  ex- 
trinsic body ;  or,  in  the  internal  or  Eustachian  tube,  from 
mucus,  inflammation,  or  ulceration  and  its  consequences'*. 


*  That  hazdness  of  hearing  Kometimes  depends  on  defideocy  of  the 
minous  secretion  within  the  meatus  auditorius,  is  a  (act  of  which  most  snrgeons 
are  perfectly  aware.  It  is  a  cause,  however,  that  does  not  appear  to  haTe 
reoeiTed  the  author's  notice.  The  ceruminous  lining  of  the  meatus  audttatiai 
is  rqraxded  by  Mr.  Buchanan  as  very  essential  to  perfect  hoaring ;  and  be  Ims 
termed  it  the  *'*' eeruminous  tubular  circkJ"*  Without  this  pn>yisioo,.Myi  be^ 
^^  the  undulations  would  affect  or  strike  upon  various  parts  of  the  membtana 
tympani  irregularly,  and  produce  confused  vibiatory  action.  And  hence  vcT 
&id,  in  patients  divested  of  this  secretion,  ahnost  total  inability  to  partake  of  die 
pleasure  of  a  conversational  party^  where  the  news,  politics,.or  other  maitai»  ^ 
discussed  by  the  generality  of  the  company;  more  especially  if  as  ai^meiit 
ensue,  in  which  a  part  of  the  discussion  is  taken  by  each  inclividual.*'  A^r. 
Buchanan  compares  the  effect  of  the  ^^  ceruminous  tubular  cirde,*'  in  absorb* 
ing  what  be  calls  the  retiUeiU  pulaations  of  sound,  to  that  of  the  pigmentum 
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It  is  also  found  occasionally  as  a  symptom  or  sequel  in  Oen.  II. 
rariouS  fevers^  in  hemiplegia;  apoplexy,  otitis,  lues,  and  p^^^^^' 
polypotis  eanincles  or  concretions  in  the  passage  of  theobtoM.  - 
ear  ;  and  hap  followed  on  drinking  cold  wat^r  during  great  Found  as 
heat  aiid  perspiration  of  the.  body,  of  which  ^^^i^l  o'x- t^'^^SmT 
amples  are  given  in  the  Ephemerides  of  Natural  Curies  diteasei. 
sities.    Among  the  cases  of  organic  defect,  one  of  the  least  Somedmet 
common  is  atresia,  or  imperforation :  yet  Albucasis  *  gives  ^l^pcr. 
us  aa  instance  <^  this,  as  does  Bartfaolinet  cu^d  Henckelf.  fonttion. 
And  amone  the  mcN'e  sins^ular  obstructions  of  an  accidental  Sometimes 

.  -  bv  insects* 

kind  may  be  mentioned  insects  and  the  grub  of  inspects  or 
worms^  Bartholine  mentions  a  leech  which  was  onoe 
found  to  have  burrowed  in  the  ear ;  arid  Walker  a  small 
stone,  which  had  unaccountably  become  lodged  there,  and 
was  discharged  by  a  fit  of  sneezing^ 

.  The  cure  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  cause.  Medical 
All  foreigh  bodies  must  be  carefully  removed  or  destroyed,  *'***™*"^ 
and  the  cavity  of  the  ear.  be  washed  by  me$ins  of  a 
syringe*  Accumulations  of  wax  may  be  softened  by  oil 
of  almonds  and  alcohol,  which  will  dissolve  whatever  re- 
sinous part  it  possesses ;  and  a  like  inunction  will  be  found 
the  best  means  of  destroying  insects.  Atonic  or  nervous 
deafness  will  often  bid  defiance  to  our  utmost  exertions, 
but  it  will  sometimes  yield  to  local  stimulants  and  tonics; 
of  the  former  are  dcohol,  ether,  camporated  spirits,  essen- 
tial oil  of  turpentine  combined  with  ohve  oil,  and  the 
tinctures  of  the  gum-resins,  as  myrrh,  amber,  kino,  balsam 
of  Tolo,  and  blisters  about  the  ear;  of  the  latter,,  cold 
water,  and  solutions  of  alum,  sulphate  offline,  or  other 
metallic  salts. 

[When  hardness  of  hearing  depends  upon  a  deficiency  of  Cases  at- 
cerumen,  Mr.  Buchanan  recommends  warmth  and  stimu-  ^esti^ 

quantity  or 

* quality 

of  the 
idgrum  in  the  eye,  which  absorbs  the  superabundant  rays  of  light,  and  prerents  cerumen, 
them  from  being  reflected  so  as  to  injure  the  retina,  or  render  vision  indistinct.— 
See  Buchanan's  Physiological  Illustrations  of  the  Organ  of  Hearing,  p.  21.  Sva 
Lood.  182a 

*  Vide  MareclL  Donat  Lib.  Ti.  Cap.  ii.  p.  619. 

t  Hist.  Anat.  Cent  vi.  n.  36.    The  editor  of  this  work  has  seen  a  child 
which  was  bom  entirely  destitute  of  both  aurides,  and  with  the  places  of  the 
meatus  auditorii  covered  by  the  conunon  integuments.    In  this  case,  thie  hearing 
dun,  but  not  annihilated. 
X  N.  Anmerk.  ir.  §  Obierv.  Medioo-Chirurg.  xx.  8?o.  1718* 
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Gen.  II.  lant  applications.  Two  drops  of  the  subjoined  formula^ 
^aauL'  he  advises  to  be  applied  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  tube 
obtusa.  every  night  at  bed-time,  and  a  table-spoonful  of  the  mix- 
ture, the  composition  of  which  is  given  below  t*  to  be  taken 
at  the  same  time.  If  the  patient  be  costive,  the  pilulae  rhei 
comp.  are  also  to  be  prescribed.  When  the  wax  is  de- 
ficient in  quality,  or  deficient  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
Mr.  Buchanan,  with  the  view  of  improving  the  state  of 
the  digestive  organs,  gives  two  table-spoonfuls  of  an  in- 
fusion of  quassia,  with  rhubarb  and  magnesia.  The  patient 
should  reside  in  a  dry  airy  place ;  take  regular  exercise ; 
use  the  warm  b^th  at  bed-time  once  or  twice  a  week; 
and  immediately  after  getting  into  bed  take  pulv.  ipecac, 
comp.  9  j.  and  hydrarg.  submur.  gr.  ij .  Mr.  Buchanan  also 
directs  the  underwritten  injection]:  to  be  used  every  second 
or  third  day.  He  speaks  also  favourably  of  bathing  the 
feet  in  warm  water,  and  a  light  nourishing  diet,  with  a 
glass  of  port  wine  after  dinner.  Sometimes  he  applies  blis- 
ters behind  the  auricle,  or  uses  them  and  an  antimonial 
embrocation  §  alternately  ||.] 

Where  hardness  of  hearing  is  habitual  and  cannot  be 
radically  cured,  we  can  only  endeavour  to  diminish  the  evil 
by  advising  the  use  of  a  hearing  trumpet,  which  is,  in  fact, 
Principle  of  an  instrument  formed  upon  the  principle  of  imitating  the 
cavities  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear  itself,  and  the  object 
of  which  is  to  collect  a  large  body  of  sonorous  tremors, 
and  send  them  to  the  tympanum  in  a  concentrated  state, 
by  means  of  a  convergent  tube,  or,  in  other  words,  to  in- 
crease as  much  as  possible  the  vibratory  power  of  the 
sound.  Now  sound  is  well  known  to  be  propagated  in 
straight  lines,  and  hence  persons  partially  deaf  will  always 
hear  most  distinctly  when  directly  opposite  the  speaker. 
For  the  same  reason  the  trumpet  itself  should  be  formed 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  straight  line ;  though  we  are 
sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  obliged  to  deviate 


Hearing 
trumpet. 


Its  action. 


•  R  Acid.  Pyrolign.    Sp.  ^ther.  Sulph.    01.  Terebinth,  a  a  M. 

t  R  TiDct.  Colchid  3iij.  Aq.  diatillat.  ^vj. 

i  Ik  Acid.  Pyrolign.  3ij.  Aq.  distiUat  ^^vj.    M.  ft.  injectio. 
.     §  R  01.  Sabin®,  5««    Antinn.  Tart.  9j.     Ung.  Cetocci  Jiij.  Miaoe. 

II  See  Th.  Buchanan's  Illustrations  of  Acoustic  Surgery,  p.  60,  et  aeq.  Svo. 
Lond.  1825. 
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from  this  direction,  and  to  bend  the  tube  into  the  segment  ^^^'  I^- 
of  a  circle,  by  which  some  degree  of  power  is  always  lost.  PiJ|J^',i, ' 
The  metal  of  which  the  tube  is  made  should  be  that  which  obtusa. 
is  found  most  sonorous,  or,  in  other  words,  which  most  ^^^w 
completely  reflects,  instead  of  absorbing,  the  sound  ;  and  mJStidvmn- 
while  the  funnel  or  larger  aperture  is  as  wide  as  possible,  t^geoualy. 
the  extreme  end  of  the  pipe  cannot  be  too  small.    M.  Itard 
has  found  that  a  parabolical  figure  has  no  advantage  over 
a  conical  or  pyramidal  tube ;  but  that  the  tube  is  assisted 
in  producing  distinctness  of  sounds  by  an  insertion  into 
it  of  slips  of  gold-beater's  leaf,  at  proper  distances,  in  the 
manner  of  partitions*. 


SPECIES  III. 

PARACUSIS  PERVERSA. 

PERVERSE  HEARING 

THE  EAR  ONLY  SENSIBLE  TO  ARTICULATE  SOUNDS  WHEN 
EXCITED  BY  OTHER  AND  LOUDER  SOUNDS  INTERMIXED 
WITH   THEM. 

This   is  a  very  extraordinary  hebetude  of  the  organ,   Oek.  11.  . 
though  it  has  occasionally  been  met  with  in  most  coun-  Spec  II r 
tries.     Where  it  exists,  the  ear,  as  in  other  cases  of  im-  ^^J^^^^^* 
perfect  hearing,  requires  to   be   roused,  in  order  to  dis- 
criminate the  articulate  sounds  addressed  to  it,  but  finds 
the  best  excitement  to  consist  in  a  great  and  vehement 
noise  of  almost  any  kindf.     It   consists,  according  tocaaseand 
Sauvages,  who  seems  to  judge  rightly  concerning  it,  in  a*^®^**  . 
torpitude  or  paresis  of  some  parts  of  the  external  organ 
which,  in  consequence  of  this  additional  stimulus,  convey 
the  proper  sounds  addressed  to  them  beyond  the  mem- 
brane of  the  tympanum,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  drowsy, 
or  those  who  are  sluggish  in  waking,  do  not  open  their 


*  Traite  de  Maladies  dc  rOreillc  et  de  I'Aadidon,  2  tomes,  Paris,  1821. 
t  Feiliz  in  Richter  Chir.  BibL  band  ix.  p.  655. 
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Oek.  II.   eyes,  or  admit  the  light  to  the  retina,  unless  a  strong  glare 
p^^^^^*  first  stimulates  the  exterior  tunics.     It  seems,  however, 
perversa,     sometimes  to  depend  upon  an  obstruction  of  the  Eusta- 
chian tubes. 
S®"*  Under  the  influence  of  this  species,  it  occasionally  hap- 

better  pens  that  particular  sounds  or  noises  prove  a  better  sti- 
•timulants  mulus  than  others,  though  equally  loud,  or  even  louder; 
as  the  music  of  a  pipe,  of  a  drum,  or  of  several  bells  ring- 
Illustrated,  ing  at  the  same  time.  Holder  relates  the  case  of  a  man 
who  never  heard  but  when  he  was  beating  a  drum*;  and 
Sauvages  a  similar  case  of  a  woman  who,  on  this  account, 
always  kept  a  drum  in  the  house,  which  was  constantly 
played  upon  while  she  was  conversing  with  her  husband. 
The  latter  gives  another  case  of  a  person  who  was  always 
deaf  except  when  travelling  in  a  carriage,  during  which  time, 
from  the  rattling  of  the  wheels,  he  was  perfectly  capable 
of  hearing  and  engaging  in  conversation.  And  Stahl  gives 
an  instance  of  like  benefit  derived  from  the  shrill  tones  of 

a  pipef. 
Mode  of  In  ordinary  cases  of  practice,  if  we  can  once  hit  upon  a 

stimulus  that  succeeds  in  giving  temporary  tone  to  a  debi- 
litated organ,  we  can  often  avail  ourselves  of  it  to  produce 
a  permanent  benefit,  and  sometimes  a  complete  restoration. 
Stimulus  of  by  raising  or  lowering  its  power,  continuing  its  power  for 
2^^       a  longer  or  shorter  term  of  time,  or  modifying  it  in  some 
theexi-       other  way,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  particular  exigency. 
8^*y         And  it  is  hence  probable,  that  if  any  of  these  sonorous 
stimuli  were  to  be  employed  medicinally,  and  with  a  due 
may  moTe  respect  to  length  of  time  and   acuteness  of  tone,  the3r 
a  pofect     might,  in  some  instances,  be  made  the  medium  of  obtain- 
lUustiated.  ^^g  ^  perfect  success.     Dr.  Birch,  indeed,  gives,  an  instance 
of  such  success  in  a  person  who  only  heard  during  the 
ringing  of  bells;    and  who,  by  a  permanent  use  of  this 
Voltain.    stimulus,  recovered   his  hearing   altogether  J.    Voltaism 
may  here  also  be  employed  in  many  cases  with  a  consider- 
able promise  of  advantage;  and  especially  in  connexion 
General       with    the  ordinary  routine   of  general  and    local    tonics 
•tevOrats    ^^^  stimulants,  as  cold,  and  cold  bathing,  pungent  toas- 
and  tonics,  ticatories,  and  injections,  bark,  valerian,  alone  or  with 


•  Phil.  Trans.  1668,  No.  26.    f  CoUeg.  Casual  N.  76.      t  Hist.  toL  if. 
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ammonia,  and  a  free  use  of  the  siliquose  and  coniferous  Ocir.  n. 
plants  as  a  part  of  the  common  diet.  pi^siV 

perrema. 


SPECIES  IV. 

PARACUSIS  DUPLICATA. 

DOUBLE  HEARING. 

THE  ACTION  OF  THE  ONE  EAR  INACCOKDANT  WITH  THAT 
OF  THE  other;  SOUNDS  HEARD  DOUBLY,  AND  IN 
DIFFERENT  TONES  OR  KEYS. 

This  pravity  of  hearing  depends  upon  an  inaccordance  geit.il 
of  the  auditory  nerve  on  the  one  side  with  that  on  the  Spsc.  IV. 
other ;  so  that  the  same  sound  produces,  on  each  side,  a  Phpioiogy- 
very  different  effect,  and  is  consequently  heard,  not  ho- 
motonously,  or  in  like  tones,  but  heterotonously,  or  in 
separate  and  unlike.     And  hence  .this  species  of  morbid  Analogous 
hearing,  as  I  have   already  observed,  has  a  considerable**'"*"^"* 
parallelism  with  that  of  strabismus  or  squinting,  in  which  squinting. 
the  optic  axis  of  the  one  eye  is  not  accordant  with  that  of 
the  other,  whence  the  same  object  is  seen  double,  and 
often  in  a  different  position.     Sauvages  has  given  two  or  Singular 
three  very  curious  examples  of  this  affection.    A  musician,  ^*""^  ^ 
nfhile  blowing  his  flute,  heard  two   distinct  sounds  at 
every  note.    The  sounds  were  in  different  keys,  and  con- 
sequently not  in  harmony ;  smd  as  they  were  heard  simul- 
taneously, the  one  could  not  be  an  echo  of  the  other.     On 
another  occasion,  he  was  consulted  by  a  person  who  for 
several  months  had  been  troubled  with  a  hearing  of  two 
distinct  voices  whenever  he  was  spoken  to;   the  one  at 
least  an  octave  higher  than  the  other,  but  not  in  unison 
vrith  it,  and  hence  producing  a  harsh  and  insupportable 
discordancy. 

This  affection  is  mostly  temporary,  and,  as  proceeding  Medicsl 
altogether  from  a  morbid  condition  of  the  auditory  nerve,  *'«*'™«*^ 
has  been  cured  by  blisters  and  other  local  stimulants. 
From  not  being  attended  to,  however,  in  due  time,  it  has 
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Oex.  II.  sometimes  assumed  a  chronic  character,  when  it  is  removed 
Puacu^  with  great  diflSculty;  -and,  in  a  few  instances,  it  has  been 
duplicata.  Connected  with  a  constitutional  irritability  of  the  nervous 
system,  in  which  case  a  plan  of  general  tonics  must  co- 
operate with  local  applications. 
J^»nan'8  [Mr.  Buchanan  does  not  coincide  with  the  author  re- 
view of  thi«  specting  the  cause  of  paracusis  duplicata,  but  ascribes  its 
ewe-  symptoms  to  an  imperfect  secretion  of  cerumen  in  only 

one  ear*.     In  this  view  of  the  case,  nothing  more  need 
be  said  on  the  treatment,  than  what  has  already  been 
stated  under  the  head  o( paracusis  obtusa.    If  some  observa- 
tions published  by  Sir  Everard  Home  be  correct,  double 
hearing  may  sometimes  arise  from  another  cause,  not 
One  case     adverted  to  by  Dr.  Good.     "An  eminent   music-master 
impCTfect^  (says  he),  after  catching  cold,  found  a  confusion  of  sounds 
acQonof     in  his  ears.     On  strict  attention,  he  discovered  that  the 
at^miw-    pitch  of  one  ear  was  half  a  note  lower  than  that  of  the 
deof  the     other;   and  that  the  perception  of  a  single  sound  did  not 
2^|jJ^^^  reach  both  ears  at  the  same  instant,  but  seemed  as  two 
distinct  sounds  following  each  other  in  quick  succession, 
the  last  being  the  lower   and  weaker.     This  complaint 
distressed  him  for  a  long  time,  but  he  recovered  from  it 
'  without  any  medical  aid.     In  this  case  (Sir  Everard  Home 
observes)  the  whole  defect  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
action  of  the  radiated  muscle  (of  the  tympanum)  exerted 
neither  with  the  same  quickness  nor  force  in  one  ear  as  in  the 
other,  so  that  the  sound  was  half  a  note  too  low,  as  well  as 
later  in  being  impressed  on  the  organf."    This  case  seems 
to  be  very  similar  to  those  above  cited  from  Sauvages. 
Mr.  Buchanan  expresses  his  doubts  about  the  reality  of 
the  alleged  cause,  which  he  suspects  might  be  a  defective 
state  of  the  ceruminous  secretion.] 


*  See  Buchanan*s  Physiolo^cal  Illustrations  of  the  Organ  of  Hearing,  p.  24, 
Lond.  1828. 

t  PhU.  Trans.  1800. 
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SPECIES  V. 

PARACUSIS  ILLUSORIA. 
IMAGINARY  SOUNDS. 

INTERNAL    SENSE    OF    SOUNDS    WITHOUT    EXTERNAL 

CAUSES. 

This  is  in  most  instances  strictly  a  nervous  affection,   Gen. II. 
and  bears  a  striking  analogy  to  paropsis  illusoria,  or  that  ^^^^'  ^• 
illusory  or  false  sight  in  which  unreal  objects  of  various  to  paroMi' 
forms^  colours,  and  other  sensible  qualities,  appear  before  iUusoria; 
the  eyes.    The  morbid  state  is  often  confined  to  the  au-  ^^ouAf- 
ditory  nerves,  or  some  of  the  branches  alone;  yet  it  is  not  Section;  and 
unfrequently  the  result  of  a  peculiar  irritability  that  ex-  m»Jbe^ 
tends  through  the  whole  of  the  nervous  system.    And  oc-  local  or 
casionally  it  proceeds  from  an  obstruction  of  one  of  both  ^^ 
the  Eustachian  tubes.     M.  Itard  ascribes  it  to  two  other  produced  by 
causes ;  a  peculiar  state  of  the  blood-vessels,  local  or  ge-  obatmction 
neral,  and  an  impeded  motion  of  the  air  in  the  tympanal  Eustachian 
cavity*.     [Mr.  Buchj^nan  here  also  disagrees  with  our  tubes, 
author,  and  refers  the  present  species  to  the  imperfect  se- 
cretion of  cerumen +.]   The  sounds,  hereby  produced,  differ 
greatly  in  different  persons,  and  sometimes  in  the  very 
same  person  at  different  periods ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  con- 
template them  under  the  three  following  varieties,  all  which 
the  French  express  by  the  term  bourdonnetnents : 

a  Sy  rigmus.  A  sharp,  shrill,  successive  sound . 

Ringing  or  tinkling. 

fi  Susurrus.  An  acute,   continuous,   hissing 

Whizzing.  sound. 

7  Bombus.  Adull,heavy,intermitting80und. 

Beating. 

Heister  reconmiends,  in  cases  arising  from  a  debility  of  Medical 

treatment. 

*  Traits  dcs  Maladies  dc  rOreiUe,  et  de  PAudition,  2  tomes,  8vo.  Paris,  1821. 
t  Phyaiological  lUustiatioDs  of  the  Organ  of  Hearing,  p.  23w 

VOL.  IV.  T 
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Gek.  ri.  the  local  nerves,  to  fumigate  the  ears  with  the  vapour  of 
PMMUBiT*  ^  ^^  vinous  infusion  of  rosemary  and  lavender;  and,  where 
illuBoria.     a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  inner  membrane  may  be  sup- 
posed to  follow  such  debility,  he  advises  a  simultaneous 
use  of  diaphoretics  internally.     If  it  proceed  from  an  ob- 
struction of  the  Eustachian  tubes  in  consequence  of  spasm 
or  inflammation,  the  fumes  of  tobacco   drawn   into   the 
mouth,  and  forcibly  pressed  against  these  tubes  by  closing 
the  lips  and  nostrils,  and  then  urgently  sniffing  the  va- 
pours upward  to  the  palate,  have  often  proved  serviceable 
by  taking  off  the  irritability,  on  which  the  spasmodic  or 
inflammatory  action  is  dependent.     Stimulating  the  exter- 
nal ear  by  blisters  or  aromatic  injections  has  sometimes 
ChsoDic      availed,  though  not  often.    Chronic  cases  are  extremely 
^^„jj^   difficult  of  cure ;  though  I  had  lately  an  elderly  lady  for  a 
core :         patient,  who,  after  having  at  different  times  suffered  from 
each  of  these  modifications  of  illusory  sounds  for  several 
ha        y^^"^*  ^^^  ^"®^  every  remedy  that  could  be  suggested  in 
disappeared  vain,  at  length  lost  the  distressing  sensation  by  degrees, 
■^^       and  without  the  assistance  of  any  medicine  *. 


SPECIES  VI. 

PARACUSIS  SURDITA8. 
DEAFNESS. 

TOTAL    INABILITY    OF    HEARING    OR    DISTINGUISHING 

SOUNDS. 

Gek.  II.  In  the  preceding  species,  the  sense  of  hearing  is  in  va- 
h'"^^  rious  ways  depraved  or  impaired ;  in  the  present,  it  is  alto- 
from  the  gether  abolished,  and  may  proceed  from  causes  which  offer 
P«<*^     three  distinct  varieties  of  affection : 


*  The  treatment  suggested  by  Mr.  BuchaoaD  has  already  been  briefly  no- 
ticed under  the  head  of  Paracutit  Obtusa, 
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a  Organica.  From  organic*  defect  or  impe-  Oek.  Ii. 

Organic  deafness.  diment.  llSci^*^ 

P  Atonica.  From  local  debility  or  relaxa-  surditas. 

Atonic  deafness.  tion. 

y  Paretica.  From  nervous  insensibility. 

Paretic  deafness. 

The  ORGANIC  DEFECT  or  impediment  may  exist  in  the  «P*  Surdi. 
outer  or  inner  entrance,  or  in  the  cavity,  of  the  ear.     The  ^^'^K*"*"- 
outer  entrance  has  in  a  few  instances  been  imperforate  *,  ^^ 
but  far  more  generally  blocked  up  with  indurated  wax,  in  the  outer 
excrescences,  concretions,  or  some  other  substance.    The^  entrance. 
inner  entrance  or  Eustachian  tube  has  been  sometimes  also  ?*'°J*'?™« 

in  the  inner 

found  imperforate  on  both  sides,  but  more  frequently  obli-  or  Eusta- 
terated  by  ulceration  +,  or  closed  by  the  mucous  secretion  ^^*°  *"*^ 
of  a  catarrh,  or  the  pressure  of  the  tonsils  in  whatever  way 
morbidly  enlarged.  If  the  defect  or  impediment  exist  in 
the  cavity  of  the  ear,  its  precise  nature  can  seldom  be 
known  during  the  life  of  the  patient,  and  if  known  would 
rarely  admit  of  a  remedy.  It  often  consists  of  a  mal- 
formation of  the  helix ;  and,  as  we  have  already  seen  under 
PAROTITIS,  in  a  loss  of  the  articulation  or  substance  of 
one  or  more  of  the  tympanal  bones. 

Atonic  deafness,  or  that  dependent  on  local  debi- /s p. Surdi. 
lity  or  relaxation,  may  be  superinduced  by  a  chronic  cold,  ^  ^^^ 
abruptly  plunging  the  head  into  cold  water  in  a  heated  ^^ 
state,  a  long  exposure  to  loud  and  deafening  noises,  or  the  sometin^ 
sudden  and  unexpected  burst  of  some  vehement   sound  in  the  cavity 
upon  the  ears;}^,  as  that  of  a  cannon  or  a  thunder-clap  §,  o^^eear. 
where  the  constitution  is  in  a  state  of  great  nervous  irri- 
tability :  in  which  state,  moreover,  it  has  in  a  few  instances 
been  produced  by  a  violent  fright  ||.     It  has  also  proceeded 
from  an  atony  of  the  excretories  of  the  outer  ear,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  there  has  been  neither  wax,  nor  moisture 
of  any  kind.     And  it  has  followed  as  a  sequel  upon  va- 
rious fevers  and  inflammations,  especially  cephalitis  and 


*  Cels.  De  Medicin.  lib.  vii.  c.  8.   BUchner,  Miscell.  Phys.-Med.  p.  318. 
1727.  t  Haller,  Elem.  Phys.  torn.  v.  p.  286. 

^  Schulze,  Diss,  de  Auditus  Difficultate,  Sect.  23. 
§  Bordli,  Observ.  Cent.  iv.  Par.  165(;. 
II  Eph.  Nat.  Cur.  Cent.  i)^.  Obs.  6. 

t2 
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Gex.  II.  otitis,  rheumatic  hemicrania,  and  other  nervous  head-aches. 
Spec.  VI.  repgUed  gout,  and  repelled  cutaneous  eruptions, 
y  p.  Sur-        Paretic  deafness  may  be  regarded  in  many  cases  as 
^tospare-  jj^^j^j^jg  ^lore  than  an  extreme  of  atonic  deafness;  and 
Causes,       ahnost  all  the  causes  producing  the  one,  when  operating 
those  of  the  ^Jth  greater  violence  or  upon  a  feebler  frame,  may  also 
variety.  ^    produce  the  other.     It  has  not  onlybeen  induced  suddenly 
by  loud  sounds  and  violent  frights,  but  by  a  vehement  fit  of 
sneezing,  and,  from  sympathy,  by  the  use  of  powerful  ster- 
nutatories*; the  olfactory  nerve  hereby  becoming  insen- 
tient through  all  its  branches. 
Somedmes       Deafness   has  often  been    transmitted   hereditarily;  of 
^'  which  numerous  and  unequivocal  instances  are  to  be  found 
in  Hoffman  t,  Morgagni;}:,  and  other  writers  of  established 
reputation. 
Oftoi  im-        The  most  usual  causes  of  total  deafness  are  beyond  the 
power  of  the  medical  art  to  relieve;  and  hence  the  disease 
runs  very  generally   through   the   whole   period   of  life. 
Where  the  cause  is  an  imperforation  of  either  of  the  pass- 
ages,  an  opening  has  been  often  effected  with  success. 
Treatment   Many  other  impediments,  as  of  indurated  wax,  or  infarc- 

when  <*g— 

pabie'of  ^^^^  f^^™  inflammation,  are  in  general  removable  still  more 
palliatioD.    easily;  and  some  obstructions  have  been  suddenly  carried 

off  by  a  fall,  or  other  violent  concussion  of  the  head.     The 

great  difficulty,  however,  is  in  getting  at  such  impediments 
Perforation  when  they  are  formed  in  the  tympanal  cavity.  The  per- 
toidmwins  f^'^^^^^*^  ^^  ^^^  mastoid  process,  recommended  by  Riolanus, 

has  been  practised  occasionally  with  success,  and  especially 
Panctuie  of  by  the  Swedish  anatomists,  Jasser  and  Hagstroem.  But 
^*J°"""    the  difficulties  are  so  considerable,  that  the  plan  has  usually 

been  superseded  by  a  puncture  of  the  membrane,  or  by 
Injection  of  injecting  the  Eustachian  tube,  as  first  proposed, by  an  un- 
SLn^'be.  P^^f^ssional  artist,  Guyot  of  Versailles,  and  since  followed 

up  successively  by  Cleland,  Petit,  Douglas,  and  Wathen. 

Of  late,  however,  even  this  has  been  dropped ;  though  now 

once  more  revived  in  France  by  M.  Itard§,  and  in  Great 

Britain  by  Mr.  Buchanan 


•  Eph.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec  ii.  Ann.  ix.  Obi.  26. 
f  Consult,  et  Respont.  Cent.  t.  cas.  40. 

t  Dc  Sed.  et  Caus.  Morb.  Epist  xlviii.  Art.  48.  §  Utsupii. 

II  Engraved  Representation  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Ear,  Slc    HuU* 
1823. 
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In  deafiiess  from  atonic  relaxation,  almost  all  the  stimu-  Gen.  ii. 
lant  and  tonic  methods,  pointed  out  under  the  preceding  pl^^^' 
species,  have  been  tried  in  turn,  occasionally  vrith  pallia-  surditas. 
tive  success,  sometimes  altogether  in  vain.    The  fumes  of  Stimulantii 
tobacco  sniffed  up  the  Eustachian  tubes  from  the  mouth.  "^  ***"*** 
in   the   manner  described  under  the   last   species,  were  tobacco 
recommended  by  Morgagni*  and  many  other  writers  of»ni^'«dup 
earlier  times,  and  have  occasionally  been  found  beneficial  chLntubc! 
in  our  own  day ;  the  spasm  or  other  obstruction  of  the  fine  Obstruction 
tubes  ceasing  of  a  sudden,  and  with  the  sensation  of  a  ***  **■« 
smart  snap  that  almost  startles  the  patient.     And  as  sight  sometimes 
has  sometimes  been  restored  in  amaurosis  by  a  violent  5^*^  "*^- 
fever  or  a  flash  of  lightning,  so  has  deafness  from  atony,  ^tiKnoT  ^ 
approaching  to  paralysis,  been  recovered  by  a  like  fever  or  "»«». which 
a  thunder  clapf;  ordinary  causes  being  thus  transferred  comecauses. 
into  extraordinary  modes  of  cure. 

Among  the  stimulants  most  useful,  where  the  deafness  Mode  of 
18  dependent  upon  debility  of  the  membrane  of  the  tympa-  ''^*™*°** 
num,  or  the  nerve  of  hearing,  have  been  the  aura  of  voltaic  Voltaic 
electricity,  applied  two  or  three  times  a  day  for  half  an  ekrtridty. 
hour  or  longer  each  time,  and  persevered  in  for  many 
weeks,  a  series  of  blisters  continued  for  a  long  period,  and  Blisters. 
a  diluted  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.     Yet  a  chronic  ulcer  Solution  of 
forming  in  the  ear,  and  discharging  plentifully,  has  often  ^!jjjf  ° 
proved  still  more  effectual.  Chronic 

Mr.  Gordon  relates  a  case  of  total  deafness,  produced  **^**'- 
suddenly,  in  a  soldier  in  good  health,  by  plunging  overhead 
into  the  sea;  which,  after  a  long  routine  of  medicines  had 
been  tried  in  vain  for  three  months,  yielded  to  the  use  of 
mercury  as  soon  as  the  mouth  began  to  be  affected.     ACaseofcuw 
gentle  salivation  supervened,  his  hearing  was  gradually  re-  ^^   ^^ 
stored,  and,  in  six  weeks  from  its  commencement,  he  re- 
turned to  his  duty  perfectly  cured  J.     The  excitement  of 
the  salivary  glands  seems,  in  this  case,  to  have  extended  Explained. 
by  sympathy  to  the  Eustachian  tubes,  or  whatever  other 
parts  of  the  organ  of  hearing  were  diseased. 

When  the  Eustachian  tubes  are  imperforate  or  irreco-  Puncture  of 
verably  closed,  which  may  commonly  be  determined  by  an  ^®  '"*™- 

______^__^  pani  a  sub- 
stitute in 
*  Epist  Anat.  vii.  Art.  14.    Eph.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec  1.  Ann.  vi.  Obs.  110. 

t  BresL  Samml.  1718,  p.  1541. 

X  Edin.  Med.  Com.  voL  iii.  p.  SO. 
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Oek.  II.  absence  of  that  sense  of  Bwelling  in  the  ears  which  other- 
^T«ru«i*  ^^®®  takes  place  on  blowing  the  nose  violently,  Riolamus^ 
surditas.  and  afterwards  Cheselden,  proposed  a  substitute  for  the 
imperfora-  canal  by  making  a  small  perforation  through  the  mem- 
^tochian  braue  of  the  tympanum;  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  boldly 
tube.  put  their  recommendation  to  the  test     The  artificial  open- 

ing does  not  destroy  the  elasticity  of  the  membrane,  and 
it  has  hence  been  occasionally  attended   with   success; 
lu  pro^    and  perhaps  would  be  always,  if  it  were  to  be  limited,  as 
linutouon,    jyj^  Itard*  has  shown  it  ought  to  be,  to  a  permanent  ob- 
struction of  the  Eustachian  tube,  unaccompanied  with  in- 
flammation, or  any  other  cause  of  deafness.     And  it  is 
Moppoied   from  a  wanton  application  of  this  remedy  to  other  cases, 
!!nd  wanton  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  often  been  tried  in  vain  since  Sir  Astley 
empby-      Cooper's  successful  sanction. 

ment. 


•  Traite  des  Maladies  de  rOreille,  et  de  T Audition,  &c.  2  tomes,  Paris,  1821 . 
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GENUS   III. 

PAROSMIS. 
MORBID  SMELL. 

'sense  of  smell  vitiated  or  lost. 

This  is  the  parosmia  and  anosmia  of  many  writers;  Obw.UL 
from  ^ra^y  "mal^/'  and  S^w,  ''olfacio/'  analogous  vrith  Synonjiiii 
PARACUSIS  and  paropsis  :  anosmia,  however,  will  iiotjj^^^j^ 
include  one  of  its  species,  and  the  present  termination  is 
preferred  on  account  of  its  analogy  with  that  of  the  parallel 
terms. 

Under  this  genus  may  be  arranged  the  three  following 
species: 

1 .  parosmls  acris.  acrid  smell. 

2.  obtusa.        obtuse  smell. 

3.  expers.        want  of  smell. 


SPECIES  I. 

PAROSMIS  ACRIS. 
ACRID  SMELL. 

SMELL    PAINFULLY    ACUTE    OR    SENSIBLE    TO    ODOURS   NOT 

GENERALLY  PERCEIVED. 

Generally  speaking,  the  sense  of  smell  in  all  animals  gek.  in. 
is  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  Schneiderian  or  olfac-   Spec.  I. 
tory  membrane  with  which  the  nostrils  are  lined,  and  over  Pl>y»Wogy- 
which  the  branches  of  the  olfactory  nerves  divaricate  and 
ramify.  And  hence  this  membrane  is  much  more  extensive 
in  quadrupeds  and  birds,  which  chiefly  trust  to  the  sense 
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Gen.  III.  of  smell  in  selecting  their  food,  than  in  man ;  for  it  ascends 
P^mis  considerably  higher,  and  is,  for  the  most  part,  possessed  of 
mcru.  numerous  folds  or  duplicatures.     It  is  hereby  the  hound 

distinguishes  the  peculiar  scent  thrown  forth  from  the  body 
of  the  hare,  and  the  domestic  dog  recognizes  and  identifier 
his  master  from  all  other  individuals. 
Olfiurtory         Yet  the  nerves  of  smell  are  not  only  spread  in  great 
m^         abundance  over  the  olfactory  membrane  of  all   animab 
naked.        possessing  such  an  organ,  but  they  are  distributed  so  near 
And  hence  the  surface  as  to  be  almost  naked  * ;  and  hence  in  every 
stimulated   ^lass  they  are  easily  and  hourly  excited  into  action,  being 
covered  with  little  more  than  a  layer  of  bland,   insipid 
mucus,  thin  at  its  first  separation,  but  gradually  hardening 
by  the  access  of  air  into  viscid  crusts,  and  which  is  ex- 
pressly secreted  for  the  purpose  of  defending  them.    From 
by  the  finest  this  nearly  naked  state  it  is,  that  they  are  stimulated  by 
fj^^^*?.    aromatics,  however  finely  and  impalpably  divided ;  whence 
pnimized ;  the  violent  sneezings  that  take  place  in  many  persons  in 
an  atmosphere  in  which  only  a  few  particles  of  stemutato- 
and  rapidly  rics  or  Other  acrld  olfacients  are  floating:  and  hence  aliio 
**^*^^y     the  rapidity  with  which  a  sympathetic  action  is  excited  in 
the  neighbouring  parts,  or  in  the  system  at  large,  and  the 


*  Oyer  the  whole  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  branches  of  the  fifUi  nenre 
are  distributed.  In  the  human  subject,  the  first,  or  olfactory  nerve,  does  not 
spread  so  eztensirely,  but  goes  principally  to  the  septum  narium  and  upper 
turbinated  bone.  M.  Magendie  has  ascertained  the  effect  of  the  separate  divirian 
of  the  first  and  fifth  nerves  in  animals  ;  and  has  thus  more  correctly  demonstrated 
how  much  of  the  impression  received  by  the  nostrils  belongs  to  smell,  propcriy 
so  called,  and  how  much  to  touch.  ^<  It  appears  that,  upon  the  division  of  the 
first  nerve,  the  animal  remains  as  sensible  as  before  to  the  disagreeable  im- 
pression of  odours  which  act  pungently.  A  young  dog,  thus  mutilated,  appeared 
conscious  of  an  unpleasant  impression  when  amnumia,  acetic  add,  oil  of  laven- 
der, or  Dippel*s  oil,  were  held  to  its  nose.  On  the  other  hand,  after  the  division 
of  the  fifth,  the  first  nerve  remaining  entire,  an  animal  is  not  afilected  by  the 
presence  of  the  substances  above-mentioned.**  But  M.  Magendie  mentions,  that 
a  dog  which  survived  the  divisicm  of  the  fifth  nerve  for  a  considerable  period, 
would,  at  times,  when  food  was  offered  to  it  rolled  up  in  paper,  unrol  the  [wper, 
and  expose  and  eat  the  food,  although,  at  other  times,  he  appeared  to  want  the 
power  of  distinguishing  by  smelling  the  presence  of  objects  placed  near  it. 
**•  Pungent  odours  seem  to  offend  the  nose  upon  the  same  principle  that  they  irri- 
tate the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye ;  their  acrid  impression,  without  their  scent,  being 
perceived  when  the  influence  of  the  first  nerve  is  artificially  destrojred.**  The 
first  nerves,  therefore,  constitute  the  organ  of  smell. — See  Mayors  Outlines  of 
Physiology,  p.  412,  2d  edit ;  and  Magendie's  Joum.  de  Physiol.  Exp.  torn.  iv. 
p.  173.^£x>. 
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refreshment  which  is  felt  on  scenting  the  pungent  vapour  Gew.  IIL 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  vinegar,  or  the  grateful  perfume  pf^J^'J* 
of  violets  or  lavender,  in  nervous  head-aches  or  fainting-  aou. 
fits.  The  fetid  odours  are  well  known  to  affect  the  nostrils  and  afford. 
quite  as  poignantly  as  the  pleasant,  and  to  produce  quite  ^^^       ' 
as  extensive  a  sympathy  ;  and  hence  the  nausea,  and  even  Hence  aho 
intestinal  looseness,  which  often  follow  on  inhaling  putrid  the  ready 
and  other  offensive  effluvia.  niye  effect* 

Under  peculiar  circumstances,  however,  the  ordinary  ap-  ^^*^ 
paratus  for  smell  possesses  an  activity,  and  sometimes  even 
an  intolerable  keenness,  which  by  no  means  belongs  to  it  cuiiar  dr. 
in  its  natural  state.     M.  Virey,  who  has  written   a  very  ^matances 
learned  treatise  upon  the  subject  of  odours,  asserts,  that  becomes 
the  olfactory  sense  exists  among  savages  in  a  far  higher  f^q»i»itely 
degree  of  activity   than  among  civilized  nations,  whose  g^^^  ^  ^^ 
faculty  of  smell  is  blunted  by  an  habitual  exposure  to  keener 
strong  odours,  or  an  intricate  combination  of  odours,  and  ^™tha„ 
by  the  use  of  high-flavoured  foods.    And  he  might  have  drilued 
added,  that  this  sense,  like  every  other,  is  capable  of  cul-  ^^^'  *^ 
tivation,  and  of  acquiring  delicacy  of  discrimination  by  gg^gg  ^f 
.use ;  that  savages,  many  of  whom  make  an  approach  to  the  unelL,  like 
life  of  quadrupeds,  employ  it,  and  trust  to  it  in  a  similar  ^p^w^ 
manner ;  and  that^  this  is  perhaps  the  chief  cause  of  the  cultivation : 
difference  he  has  pointed  out.    It  is  in  like  manner  relied  ^^^^^ 
upon  by  persons  who  are  deprived  of  one  or  two  of  the  by  those 
other  external  senses,  as  those  of  sight  or  hearing,  or  both  :  pri^^Jof 
not  merely  in  consequence  of  more  frequent  employment,  nght  or 
but  from  the  operation  of  the  law  we  have  already  pointed   **""8' 
out,  that  where  one  of  the  external  senses  is  destroyed,  or 
constitutionally  wanting,  the  rest,  in  most  cases,  are  en- 
dowed with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  energy ;  as  though 
the  share  of  sensorial  power,  naturally  belonging  to  the 
defective   organ,  were   distributed   among  the  rest,  and 
modified  to  their  respective  uses.     One  of  the  most  in-  StrUting 
teresting  examples  that  I  am  acquainted  with  of  this  trans-  ^  ^^ 
fer  of  sensorial  power  is  to  be  found  in  the  history,  first  remark, 
given   to  the  public  by  Mr.  Dugald  Stuart,    of  James 
.Mitchell,  a  boy  born  both  blind  and  deaf;  and  who,  having 
no  other  senses  by  which  to  discover  and  keep  up  a  con- 
nexion with  an  external  world  than  those  of  smell,  touc'h, 
and  taste,  chiefly  depended  for  information  on  the  firsts 
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Gbv.  IIU  employing  it  on  all  occasions,  like  a  domestic  dog,  in  di- 
pj^mit '  stinguishing  persons  and  things.  By  this  sense,  he  identi- 
acrb.  fied  his  friends  and  relatives ;  and  conceived  a  sudden 

attachment  or  dislike  to  strangers  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  effluvium  that  escaped  from  their  skin.  "  He  ap- 
peared," says  Mr.  Wardrop,  who  has  also  published  an 
account  of  him,  "to  know  his  relations  and  intimate 
friends  by  smelling  them  very  slightly,  and  he  at  once 
detected  strangers.  It  was  difficult,  however,  to  ascertain 
at  what  distance  he  could  distinguish  people  by  this  sense ; 
'  but,  fi:om  what  I  could  observe,  he  appeared  to  be  able  to 
do  so  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  object.  This 
was  particularly  striking  when  a  person  entered  the  room, 
as  he  seemed  to  be  aware  of  such  entrance  before  he  could 
derive, information  from  any  other  setlse  than  that  of  smell. 
When  a  stranger  approached  him  he  eagerly  began  to 
touch  some  part  of  the  body,  commonly  taking  hold  of  his 
arm,  which  he  held  near  his  nose ;  and  after  two  or  three 
strong  inspirations  through  the  nostrils,  he  appeared  to 
form  a  decided  opinion  concerning  him.  If  it  were  favour- 
able, he  showed  a  disposition  to  become  more  intimate, 
examined  more  minutely  his  dress,  and  expressed,  by  his 
countenance,  more  or  less  satisfaction ;  but  if  it  happened 
to  be  unfavourable,  he  suddenly  went  off  to  a  distance 
with  expressions  of  carelessness  or  disgust^*.'' 
Sd,  affe,  The  Journal  des  Sfavans  for  1667  gives  a  curious  history 
*vui]i^  of  a  monk  who  pretended  to  be  able  to  ascertain,  by  the 
Mid  to  be    difference  of  odour  alone,  the  sex  and  age  of  a  person, 

SSTSTthis  wJi®^^^  ^^  w®""®  married  or  single,  and  the  manner  of  life 
sense  when  to  which  he  was  accustomed.  This,  as  far  as  the  fact  ex- 
22Jf"*^^  tended,  may  possibly  have  been  the  result  of  observations 
grafted  upon  a  stronger  natural  sense  than  belongs  to  man- 
kind in  general,  and  is  scarcely  to  be  ranked  in  the  list  of 
Hence  often  diseased  actions.  But,  among  persons  of  a  highly  nervous 
ingly  acute^  ^  irritable  idiosyncrasy,  I  have  met  with  numerous  in- 
*nd  fMT.  stances  of  an  acuteness  of  smell  almost  intolerable  and 
pg,on/of  a  distracting  to  those  who  laboured  under  it;  which  has 
nervous       fairly  constituted  an  idiopathic  affection,  and  sometimes 

habit:  who  -^  ^ 

*  History  of  James  Mitchell,  a  boy  bom  blind  and  deaf,  &c.     By  Jamei 
Wardrop,  F.R.S.     4to.  edit  1813. 
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nearly  realized  the  description  of  the  poet,  in  making  its  Oek.  III. 
possessors  ready  at  every  moment  to  i^^^mh' 

acris. 
Die  of  a  T08e  in  aromatic  pain.  j^^^^  ^^^ 

beneath  the 

Mr.  Pope  seems  to  have  vnritten  this  line  as  a  play  of  smell  of  a 
fancy  at  the  time,  but  the  writings  of  various  collectors  J^jJJi,- 
of  medical  curiosities  abundantly  show,  that  he  has  here  P<»pe- 
described  nothing  more  than  an  occasional  and  sober  fact.  ™"  ?*^" 
Thus  M.  Orfila  gives  us  an  account  of  a  celebrated  painter  notfancifuL 
of  Paris,  of  the  name  of  Vincent,  who  cannot  remain  in  Examples 
any  room  where  there  are  roses,  without  being:  in  a  short  ^^  ^^ 

correctneflB. 

time  attacked  with  a  violent  cephalaea  succeeded  by  faint- 
ing*; and  M.  Marrigues  informs  us,  that  he  once  knew 
a  surgeon  who  could  not  smell  at  a  rose  without  a  sense  of 
suffocation,  which  subsided  as  soon  as  the  rose  was  re- 
moved from  him ;  as  he  also  knew  a  lady  who  lost  her 
voice  whenever  an  odoriferous  nosegay  was  applied  to  her 
nostrils  f. 

We  have  observed,  that  a  keen  stimulation  of  the  olfac- 
tory nerves  is  often  productive  of  a  very  powerful  sympa- 
thetic action  in  other  organs.    There  are  few  persons  who, 
on  inhaling  the  fine  particles  of  black  hellebore  and  colo- 
cynth,  while  in  the  act  of  being  pounded,  would  not  feel 
their  effect  on  the  intestines  by  a  copious  diarrhcea ;  but 
where  the  acuteness  of  smell  exists  which  constitutes  the 
present  disease,  whether  limited  to  particular  odours,  or 
extending  to  all  odours  equally,  the  sympathetic  action  is 
sometimes  of  a  very  singular  description.  M.  Valtain  gives  Singular 
the  history  of  an  oflScer,  who  was  thrown  into  convulsions  ^^^^ 
and  lost  his  senses  by  having  in  his  room  a  basket  of  pinks,  of  pinks : 
of  which,  nevertheless,  he  was  very  fond.     The  flowers 
were  removed,  and  the  windows  opened,  and,  in  the  course 
of  half  an  hour,  the  convulsions  ceased,  and  the  patient 
recovered  his  speech.     Yet,  for  twelve  years  afterward,  he 
was  never  able  to  inhale  the  smell  of  pinks  without  faint- 
ing J.     And  M.  Orfila  relates  the  case  of  a  lady  of  forty-  like  effect  of 
six  years  of  age,  of  a  hale  constitution,  who  could  never  ^*^|^^ 
be  present  where  a  decoction  of  linseed  was  preparing. 


•  Sur  Ics  Poisons,  torn.  ii.  CI.  v.  sect  972. 

-|-  Joum.  dc  Physique,  year  1780.  X  Hygiene  Chirurgicale,  p.  26. 
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without  being  troubled^  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  with  a  general  swelling  of  the  face,  followed 
by  fainting  and  a  loss  of  the  intellectual  faculties ;  which 
symptoms  continued  for  four-and-twenty  hours  ^. 

The  predisponent  cause  of  the  species  before  us  is  a 
nervous  or  irritable  habit.  The  occasional  causes  are  local 
irritation  from  a  slight  cold,  in  which  the  contact  of  the 
air  alone,  as  inhaled,  often  produces  sneezing ;  or  exco- 
riation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils  from  the 
use  of  sternutatories  in  those  not  accustomed  to  them.  It 
is  often  the  result  of  idiosyncrasy ;  and  perhaps  at  times, 
as  in  paracusis  acris,  of  a  superfluous  distribution  of  olfac* 
tory  nerves.  As  a  symptom,  it  is  often  found  in  ophthal- 
mia and  rheumatic  hemicrania. 

Where  the  disease  is  connected  with  the  habit,  the 
nervous  excitement  should  be  diminished  by  refrigerants 
and  tonics,  as  the  shower-bath,  bark,  acids,  neutral  and 
several  of  the  metallic  salts.  And  where  it  is  chiefly  local, 
we  may  often  produce  a  transfer  of  action  by  blisters  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  organ ;  or  relax  the  Schneiderian  mem- 
brane, and  moisten  its  surface  by  the  vapour  of  warm  water. 
The  sniflBng  up  cold  water  will  also  prove  serviceable  in 
many  instances,  by  inducing  torpitude  at  first,  and  ad- 
ditional tone  afterwards.  Dr.  Darwin  advises  errhines  for 
the  first  of  these  purposes,  that  of  exhausting  the  ex- 
citability and  blunting  the  sense. 


SPECIES  II. 


PAROSMIS  OBTUSA, 


OBTUSE  SMELL. 


SMELL  DULL  AND  IMPERFECTLY  DISCllIMINATIVB. 


Oen.III.       This  is  often  a  natural  defect,  but  more  frequently  a 
Sometimes  consequcnce  of  an  habitual  use  of  sternutatories,  which 

a  natural  _ 

defect 

*  Sur  lea  Poisons,  loc.  citat. 
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exhaust,  weaken,  and  torpify  the  nerves  of  smell,  just  as  Oen.  irr. 
exposure  to  a  strong  light  weakens  and  impairs  the  vision,  p^mil*' 
and  sometimes  destroys  it  altogether.    To  those  unaccus-  obmsa. 
tomed  to  sternutatories,  the  mildest  snuffs  will  produce  ^"J®^** 
such  an  excitement  as  is  marked  by  a  long  succession  of  by  a^too 
sneezing,  which  is  nothing  more  than   an  effort   of  the  ^^  ^^  ®^ 
remedial  power  of  nature  to  throw  off  the  offending  ma-  torie^ 
terial ;  while  those,  who  have  habituated  themselves  to  niustrated. 
snuff  for  years,  can  hardly  be  excited  to  sneeze  by  the 
most  violent  ptarmics. 

The  evil  is  here  so  small,  that  a  remedy  is  seldom  sought  Remedies 
for  in  idiopathic  cases ;   and  in   sympathetic  affections,  "e^^o™ 
as  when  it  proceeds  from  catarrhs  or  fevers,  it  usually,  when  sym.' 
though  not  always,  ceases  with  the  cessation  of  the  pri-  P*'^|>c. 
mary  disease.     It  is  found  also  as  a  symptom  in  hysteria,  temponiy. 
syncope,  and  several  species  of  cephalsea,  during  which  the 
nostrils  are  capable  of  inhaling  very  pungent,  aromatic, 
and  volatile  errhines,  with  no  other  effect,  than  that  of  a 
pleasing  and  refreshing  excitement. 

Where  the  sense  of  smell  is  naturally  weak,  or  con-  when 
tinues  so  after  catarrhs  or  other  acute  diseases^  many  of  Q^^*^'^ 

II*  rt*  1.  1.1  *ii  1  sometimes 

our  cephalic  snutis  may  be  reasonably  prescnbed,    and^^evedby 
will  often  succeed  in  removing:  the  hebetude.    The  bestcep^^c 
are  those  formed  of  the  natural  order  verticillatae,  as  rose-  ^ 
mary,,  lavender,  and  marjoram:  if  a  little  more  stimulus 
be  wanted,  these  may  be  intermixed  with  a  proportion  of 
the   teucrium  Marum;  to  which,  if  necessary,   a  small 
quantity  of  asarum  may  also  be   added ;   but  pungent 
errhines  will  be  sure  to  increase  instead  of  diminishing  the 
defect. 
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SPECIES  III. 

PAROSMIS    EXPERS. 
WANT  OF  SMELL. 

TOTAL     INABILITY    OF     SMELLING     OR     DISTINGUISHING 

ODOURS. 

QsK.lll.  This  species  is  in  many  instances  a  sequel  of  the  pre- 

^^!     '  ceding ;  for  whatever  causes  operate  in  producing  the  former, 

a  sequel  of  when  Carried  to  an  extreme,  or  continued  for  a  long  period, 

the  preced-  may  also  lay  a  foundation  for  the  latter.     But  as  it  often 

Sometim  ^^^curs  by  itself,  and  without  any  such  introduction,  it  is 

idiopacfak.  entitled  to  be  treated  of  separately.     It  offers  us  the  two 
following  varieties : 

a  Organica.  From  natural  defect,  or  acci- 

Organic  want  of  smell.        dental  lesion,    injurious   to 

the  structure  of  the  organ. 

|S  Paralytica.  From  local  palsy. 

Paralytic  want  of  smell. 

•  P. expen      The  FIRST  VARIETY  occurs  from  a  connate  destitution 
^J*^****     of  olfactory  nerves,  or  other  structural  defect;  or  from 
diwedf"^     external  injuries  of  various  kinds:  and  is  often  found  as 
a  sequel  in  ozoBuas,  fistula  lachrymalis,  syphilis,  small- 
/9P. expen  pox,  and  porphyra.     The  second  is  produced  by  neg- 
^riiytica.   [g^^^j   ^nd   long   continued  cbryzas,   and   a   persevering 
duoedf        indulgence  in  highly  acrid  sternutatories. 
Instance  of       The  author  once  knew  a  very  beautiful  and  elegant 
^n  h^   young  lady,  who  had  from  birth  so  total  a  want  of  smell, 
as  not  only  to  be  incapable  of  perceiving  any  difference 
in  the   odours   of  different   perfumes  or  flowere,  but  of 
sweet  and   corrupt  meats,   and    who   could  inhale  very 
powerful  errhines  without  sneezing.     Though  this  affec- 
tion seemed  to  have  been  connate,  and  dependent  upon 
a  natural  imperfection  of  the  nerves  of  smell,  the  Schnei- 
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derian  membrane  had  something  of  the  thickening  which  Oek.  IIL 
is  ordinarily  produced  by  catarrhs,  and  the  lady  always  ^^^^'  ?'^* 
spoke  as  though  under  the  influence  of  a  slight  cold.  expers. 

When  this  aflfection  is  a  sequel  of  local  irritation,  as  Mode  of 
from  a  coryza  or  catarrh,  warm  stimulating  vapours,  as  *««mciit. 
of  vinegar  or  frankincense,  are  often  useful.  If  produced 
by  syphilis,  the  fumes  of  cinnabar  may  be  inhaled  by  the 
nostrils;  or  a  sternutatory  may  be  used,  composed  of 
turbeth  mineral  ancT  ten  times  the  quantity  of  any  mild 
and  light  powder,  as  orris-root. 
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GENUS    IV. 


PARAGEUSIS. 


MORBID  TASTE. 


SENSE  OF  TASTE  VITIATED  OR  LOST. 

OEir.lV.  Parageusis  is  derived  from  va^,  "  malfe,"  and  ysluj 
Origin  of  <*  gustum  prfiBbeo,"  whence  'jra^aysvu,  and  consequently 
nn^  flra^ayi6tf/;.  The  author  has  preferred,  with  Vogel,  the 
8700071111.  present  termination   to  parageusia,  as  analogous  to  the 

names  of  the  preceding  genera  of  the  ord^r  before  us. 
AMocUdon      In  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell,  there  is  a  considerable 
Jl^^J^^**  association.   The  young  lady  I  have  just  noticed,  who  was 
tvte  and     destitute,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  sense  of  smell,  was  equally 

iiT^  <iNi  ^®®^*^^^®  ^f  ^^^^  of  taste,  and  could  not  distinguish  by  this 
criterion  between  beef,  veal,  and  pork;  and  consequently, 
in  respect  to  all  these,  had  no  preference. 

Tongue  not      The  chief  Organ  of  taste  is  the  tongue,  but  this  is  not 

^sh^tfae  ^^®  ^^'y  o'g^'^»  ^or  is  i^  absolutely  necessary  for  an  exist- 
diief  oigan  ence  of  the  sense.  The  Philosophical  Transactions  give 
«SS:U  «8  ««^Ple8  of  persons  who  possessed  a  perfect  taste  after 
lemained  the  tongue  had  been  wholly  destroyed ;  and  Professor 
jj^^^  Blumenbach,  in  his  Comparative  Anatomy,  affords  us  a 
been  lost,  similar  example  in  an  adult  whom  he  visited,  and  who 
^I^JJ^l'  ^^^  ^^™  without  a  tongue.  Consonant  with  which,  many 
SooMtnu  insects  appear  to  have  a  faculty  of  taste,  though  they 
to^wiT"  ^^^®  ^^  organ  of  a  tongue ;  and  among  these  the  gustatory 
ppwer  of  function  is  supposed  by  Professor  Knoch  to  be  performed 
hm  mT*  ^y  ^^®  posterior  pair  of  palpi  or  feelers.  While,  on  the 
feoogne.  other  hand,  there  are  many  animals  possessing  a  tongue, 
<Mig,  who  do  not  use  it  as  an  organ  of  taste.  All  birds  possess 
^B,  tongue,  for  even  the  pelican,  which  has  been  said  to 
^   be  tongueless,  has  a  rudiment  of  this  member ;  yet  there 
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are  but  few  birds,  comparatively,  that  taste  or  are  able  Qew.  IV. 
to  taste  with  this  organ.     Parrots,  predaceous  and  swim-  ^*™«eu»w. 
ming  birds  are  an  exception  to  this  remark;    for  they"°^^**'^ 
possess  a  sofl  thick  tongue,   covered  with  papiUae,  and  organ  of 
moistened  with  a  salivary  fluid,  and  select  that  food  which  ^^\.  , 

1  1  1  xr         •       1       /»         1  *-*^  bird* 

18  tne  most  agreeable.     Yet,  m  by  tar  the  greater  pro- thus  em- 
portion  of  birds,  we  do  not  find  the  tongue  appropriated  P^y  **• 
to  this  purpose.     In  many  of  them,  indeed,  it  is  stiff, 
homy,  and  destitute  of  nerves.    The  tongue  of  the  toucan,  Toucid. 
though  sometimes  several  inches  in  length,  is  scarcely  two 
lines  broad  at  its  root:  it  has  throughout  the  appearance 
of  whalebone,  and  its  margins  are  fibrous.    The  tongues 
of  the  woodpecker  and   cock  of  the  woods  are  equally  Wood- 
hard  and  homy :  in  themselves,  they  are  short,  and  in  a  ^^^t  the 
quiescent  state,   lie   backward   in   the   mouth,  and   are  woods, 
covered  with  a  sort  of  sheath  issuing  from  the  os  hyoides 
or  the  oesophagus ;  but  they  possess  a  mechanism,  which 
renders  them  extremely  extensile,  and  capable  of  being 
thmst  forward  to  a  considerable  distance.    That  of  the 
woodpecker  is  sharp-pointed  with  barbed  sides,  and   is 
darted  with  great  rapidity  out  of  the  mouth  to  an  extent 
of  some  inches ;  by  which  means  it  follows  up  such  insects 
as  the  animal  is  in  pursuit  of  through  all  their  cramiies  in 
the  bark  of  trees,  sticks  them  through  with  its  apex,  and 
in  this  state  drags  them  out  for  food.     The  chameleon  has  Chameleon. 
a  tongue  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind,  which,  in  like  man- 
ner, answers  the  purpose,  not  of  taste,  but  of  preying  for 
food.     It  is  contained  in  a  sheath  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
mouth,  and   has  its  extremity  covered  with  a  glutinous 
secretion.     It  admits  of  being  projected  to  the  length  of 
six  inches;  and  is  used  in  this  manner  by  the  animal  in 
catching  its  spoil,  and  especially  in  catching  flies.     It  is 
darted  from  the  mouth  with  wonderful  celerity  and  pre- 
cision ;  and  the  viscous  secretion  on  its  extremity  entangles 
minute  animalcules,  which  constitute  another  portion  of 
its  food. 

The  tongue,  when   it   forms  an  organ  of  taste,  as  in  The  tongue 
man,  is  studded,  and  especially  on  its  upper  surface  and  ^^^ 
lateral  edges,  with    innumerable  nervous  papillae  issuing  taste 
from  a  peculiar  membrane  that  lies  beneath,  and  has  a  J^JJ^^!^ 
near  resemblance  to  the  skin  in  other  parts,  but  is  softer  pills : 
and  more  spongy.      Its  external  tunic  or  cuticle  is  an 

VOL.  IV.  u 
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Oek.  IV.  exquisitely  fine  epithelium,  which  is  moistened,  not  by 
''■***"^  an  oily  fluid,  like  that  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  but  a 
with  a  fine  peculiar  mucus. 

q>itheiium.       We  have  here,  therefore,  a  more  exquisite  sense  of 
Hence  more  touch  than  on  the  general  skin,  whose  papillee  are  not 

lentibleof         ,  i,      i     .  j  '^ 

touch  than   only  smaller  but  dry. 

the  papOia      There  can  be  no  question,  also,  that  the  sentient  fluid 

'  with  which  they  are. supplied  is  differently  modified  from 

that  of  the  skin ;   and  hence  the  provinces  of  the  two 

and  render.  sG^^^s^  though  they  Occasionally  approach  each  other,  are 

ing  it  capa.  still  kept  distinct ;  and  the  tongue  becomes  a  discemer  of 


^  certain  qualities  which  the  skin  cannot  discriminate,  as 

qualitiei      sour,  swcct,  rough,  bitter,  salt,  and  aromatic  *. 


cermng 
litwi 

papiiUe  (^  Thus  much  we  know  ;  but  we  do  not  know  the  cause 

the  tldn  of  that  different  effect,  or,  in  other  words,  of  that  variety 

onnot.  ^£  tastes  which  different  substances  produce  upon  the 

ofdivenitT  P?^p'''®  ^f  the  tongue,  and  which  constitute  their  re- 

offiarouTs  spective  flavours.     It  was  supposed  by  the  Epicureans, 

^  .  ?^^'  and  the  doctrine  has  descended  to  the  present  day,  that  all 

theEpic^.  ^bis  depends  upon  the  geometrical  figure  of  the  sapid  cor- 

reansitiU 


common  in 
the  present 
day. 


*  Instead  of  this  hypothesis  of  a  modification  of  the  nenroos  fluid,  modeni 
discoveries  teach  us  rather  to  seek  in  the  different  nerves  with  which  the  tongne 
is  supplied  for  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  and  diversified  ttaaL 
ties  which  it  enjoys;  as,  for  instance,  the  power  of  motion,  the  power  of  com- 
mon sensation  or  touch,  and  the  power  of  taste.  ^^  In  man,'*  as  Mr.  Mayo 
has  observed,  ^'  the  apparent  sense  of  tsste  is  the  tongue  and  palate :  the  same 
sarfaces  have  an  exquisite  sense  of  touch ;  and  an  attentive  examination  shows, 
that  the  latter  occupies  a  larger  surfsuse  than  the  former,  and  is,  indeed,  the  only 
sense  with  which  the  palate  is  endowed. 

**  Upon  the  surface  of  the  tongue,  again,  the  sense  of  taste  is  very  partially 
distributed,  being  restricted  to  the  papilhe  fungiformes.  The  largest  of  these 
are  found  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  while  the  smaller  and  more  namerous 
are  situated  along  the  sides  and  towuds  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  They  are  vas- 
cular and  erectile,  and  shoot  up  when  the  tongue  is  touched  by  a  sapid  sub- 
stance.** (See  Outlines  of  Human  Physiology,  p.  400,  2nd  edit)  It  is  dear, 
however,  that  if  some  facts,  to  which  the  author  of  the  Study  of  Medidne  Imh 
adverted,  be  correct,  either  the  sense  of  taste  must  be  more  extensive  than  hoe 
represented,  or  else  that,  under  particular  drcumstanoes,  other  parts  than  those 
specified  must  acquire  a  gustatory  power.  The  ninth  pair  of  nerves,  whidi  aic 
distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  are  merely  the  nerves  of  motioo;  whils 
those  of  taste  and  sensation  appear  to  be,  first,  the  gustatory  branch  of  ths 
ganglionic  portion  of  the  third  division  of  the  fifUi,  which  is  distribated  not 
merely  to  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  but  to  its  mucous  surfisce  and  to  two  of 
the  salivary  glands ;  and  secondly,  the  glosso-pharjrngeal  nerve,  which  sends 
branches  to  the  surface  of  the  root  of  the  tongue.»-ED. 
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puscles ;  and  particularly  so  with  respect  to  saline  bodies,  Gew.  iv. 
which  are  cubic  in  sea-salt,  prismatic  in  nitre,  and  equally  P"*8*»»'«* 
diversified  in  vitriol,  sugar,  and  other  crystals.     It  is  suf-  ^J^unf " 
ficient,  however,  to   annul   this  explanation,  to  observe,  founded. 
that  many  crystals  of  very  diflferent  forms  are  alike  in- 
sipid ;  while  others  of  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  shape, 
possess  very  different  flavours ;  as  also  that  the  flavour  in 
any  of  them  continues  the  same  even  where  we  are  able 
to  change  the  figure ;  as,  for  example,  by  rendering  com- 
mon nitre  cubical.    The  cause  of  flavours,  therefore,  ap-^ 
pears  to  reside  in  the  elementary  principles  of  substances 
that  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  our  sepses. 

But  the  variable  condition  of  the  peculiar  covering  of  FbTourin. 
thepapillie  of  the  tongue,  together  with  the  condition  of^*"^^/ 
the  adjoining  organs,  which  concur  in  the  purpose  of  the  the  tongue 
tongue,  as  also  the  changeable  nature  of  the  saliva  ^nd?"^^^^" 
of  the  substances  lodged  in  the  stomach,  all  concur  in 
influencing  the  taste,  and  giving  a  character  to  the  flavour.  Whence 
And  hence  the  same  flavours  do  not  afiect  persons  of  all  ^y^* 
ages,  nor  of  all  temperaments ;  nor  even  the  same  person  afiect  differ- 
at  all  times.     In  general,  whatever  contains  less  salt  than  ^^^2^. 
the  saliva  does  seems  insipid.     The  spirituous  parts  of  and  the 
plants   are  received,   in   all  probability,   either  into   theJJ^^P^J^ 
papillae  themselves,   or  into   the   absorbing  villi  of  the  dmee. 
tongue  ;  and  hence  the  rapid  refreshment  and  renovation  Wiicnce  the 
of  strength,  not  easy  to  be  accounted  for  otherwise,  which  bdng  te^ 
these  stimulating  materials  produce  even  when  they  are  »pi<£ 
not  taken  into  the  stomach.  How  the 

It  is  from  the  diversity  of  flavours,  by  which  nature  ^SuSTcrf"" 
has  distinguished  diflerent  substances,  that  animals  arepi^tsact. 
taught  instinctively  what  is  proper  for  their  food :   for,  iHvcrrity  of 
speaking  gene-rally,  no  aliment  is  unhealthy  that  is  of  an  teaSo^ni-  * 
agreeable  taste ;  nor  is  any  thing  ill  tasted  that  is  fit  for  mais  in. 
the  food  of  man.     We  here  take  no  notice  of  excess,  by  Jhdr'imJ 
which   the  most  healthy  foods  may  be  rendered  preju-pafood. 
dicial,  nor  of  mineral  preparations,  which  are  not  furnished  No  aliment 
by  nature,  but  prepared  by  art.     And  hence  the  wisdom  ^i^^lf,^ 
of  Providence  incites  man  to  select  the  nutriment  that  is  is  of  an 
best  fitted  for  his  subsistence,  equally  by  the  pain  of  hun-  2Iu^ 
ger,  and  the  pleasure  of  tasting.     Man,  however,  is  often  Exceptiom. 
guided  by  instruction  and  example,  as  well  as  by  his  own  Q„.aniiied« 
instinct:   but  animals/  which  are  destitute  of  such  col-haveamoie 

u2 
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Oev.  IV.  lateral  aids,  and  have  to  depend  upon  their  instinct  alone^ 

arageusis.  dig^ingujgh  flavours,  as  we  have  already  observed  they  do 

ing taste u  smells,  with  a  far  nicer  accuracy  than  mankind;  and,  ad- 

^"^^  monished  by  this  correct  and  curious  test,  abstain  more 

•nd  hence'   cautiously,  than  man  himself,   from  eating  what  would 

readily  dis-  j^g   injurious.      And   hence  herbivorous  animals,   whose 

tzitive  from'  vegetable  food  grows  often  intermixed  with  a  great  di- 

pdaonoiu     yersity  of  noxious  plants,  are  furnished  with  much  longer 

intermixed.  papillaB  and  a  more  delicate  structure  of  the  tongue  than 

mankind,  as  they  are  endowed  also  with  a  more  accurate 

sense  of  smell ;  both  which,  indeed,  they  jointly  rely  upon 

for  the  same  purpose. 

The  sense  of  taste,  therefore,  which  possesses  so  close, 
an  analogy  to  that  of  smell,  is  subject  to  a  similar  train  of 
specific  diseases,  and  consequently  the  genus  parageusis 
must  contain  the  three  following  species : 

1.  PARAGEUSIS  ACUTA.         ACUTE  TASTE. 

2.  — — —  OBTUSA.        OBTUSE  TASTE. 
3. EXPERS.        WANT  OF  TASTE. 


SPECIES  I. 


PARAGEUSIS  ACUTA, 


ACUTE  TASTE. 

TASTE   PAINFULLY    ACUTE    OR    SENSIBLE    TO    SAVOURS    NOT 

GENERALLY  PERCEIVED. 

Oew.IV.  The  sense  of  taste,  like  that  of  sight,  smell,  or  hearing. 

Spec.  I.  jg  capable  of  acquiring  a  higher  degree  of  accuracy  by 

taste  im-  ^^^  -   ^^^  hence  those,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  tasting 

prorable  wines  by  this  organ,  perceive  a  variety  of  flavours,  or  modi- 

^^^'  fications  of  flavour,  which  another  person,  not  versed  in 

klfjteibv  ^^^^  trials,  is  insensible  of.     We  also  perceive,  that  the 

hboaiw  nerves  of  taste,  like  those  of  every  other  sense,  become 
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exhausted,  and  consequently  torpid,  by  much  labour  and   Gen.  IV. 
fatigue.     And  hence  the  nicest  discriminator,  after  having  p™^8^ 
tried  a  variety  of  wines,  spirits,  or  other  pungent  savours  acuta. 
in  quick  succession,  is  far  less  capable  of  judging  concern- 
ing them,  and  has  at  last  little  more  than  a  confused  per- 
ception of  gustatory  excitement. 

Morbid  acuteness  of  taste,  however,  varies  essentially  Morbid 
from  accuracy  of  taste  :  for,  under  particular  states  of  irri-  JJ*J|^^j. 
tation,    pungent   savours,  of  whatever  kind,  give  equal  stinct  from 
pain  to  the  tongue,  which  at  the  same  time  is  altogether  Jj^***^  °^ 
incapable  of  distinguishing  between  them. 

This  painful  acuteness  may  proceed  from  two  causes :  Cauiet, 
a  morbid  or  excessive  sensibility  in  the  nerves  of  .taste,  or  ™^J^?*°' 
a  deficient  secretion  of  the  peculiar  mucus  that  lubricates  thegusu. 
the  lingual  papillee;  in  consequence  of  which  the  l^^^^j^^^l^* 
are  exposed  in  a  naked  state  to  whatever  stimuli  are  intro-  dent 


duced  into  the  mouth.    The  former  is  sometimes  found,  uS^^^' 
though   for   the  most  part  only  temporarily,  in  highly  mucus, 
nervous  and  irritable  constitutions,  and  especially  during 
a  state  of  pregnancy;   the  latter  in  certain  morbid  condi- 
tions of  the  stomach,  accompanied  with  great  thirst  and  a 
parched  tongue.     Both  these  causes,  however,  very  fre- Both cauaes 
quently  co-exist ;  as  in  ulcerated  sore  throats,  or  other  ex-  JJ|]^SiSu** 
coriations  of  the  mouth,  in  which  the  papillae  are  in  a 
state  of  the  keenest  excitement,  while  the  tongue  is  sore, 
either  from  a  defective  secretion  of  mucus,  or  from  its 
being  carried  off  by  a  morbid  and  augmented  action  of 
the  absorbents  as  fast  as  it  is  formed. 

In  this  state  of  diseased  action,  moreover,  it  not  unfre-  Mneui 
quently  happens  that  the  mucus  itself  is  secreted  in  a  ■<>^*«nf» 

^         .•'**.  .  acnmoDiouB 

morbid  condition ;  and  the  palate,  instead  of  being  soft  when 
and  smooth,  becomes  harsh  and  rugous  or  furrowed,  ex-  "c«***^ 
quisitely  irritable,  and  intolerant  of  the  slightest  touch  or 
the  mildest  savours.  I  have  sometimes  met  with  this 
distressing  affection,  apparently  as  an  idiopathic  ailment, 
or  at  least  unconnected  with  any  manifest  disease  of  the 
stomach  or  any  other  organ ;  and  seemingly  induced  by  a 
rheumatic  pain  from  carious  teeth.  It  is,  however,  far 
more  frequently  a  symptom  of  dyspepsy,  porphyra,  and 
chronic  syphilis. 

In  treating  this  affection,  we  should,   in  the  first  in- Medical 
stance,  direct  our  attention  to  the  state  of  the  stomach,  tteatment 
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Oek.IV.  and  clear  it  of  whatever  gordes  may  probably  be  -lodged 
Panada  ^^^^^'     1*his  may  sometimes  be  done  by  aperients,  bnt 
acuta,         it  will  be  the  surest  way  to  commence  with  an  emetic. 
Emetics.         The  local  symptoms  may,  in  the  mean  while,  be  re- 
Topiul  ap.  lieved  in  two  ways.     First,  by  changing  the  nature  of  the 
p  cations.    j^^jpI^jj  action,  or  exhausting  the  accumulated  sentient 
power  by  acid  or  astringent  gargles,  or  a  free  use  of  the 
••  coldest  water  alone ;  for  which  purpose  also  sage-leaves 
and  acrid  bitters  have  often  been  employed  with  advan- 
tage.   And  next,  the  naked  and  irritable  tongue  may  be 
sheathed  with  mucilages  of  various  kinds,  and  thus  a 
substitute  be  obtained  for  its  natural  defence.     And,  in 
many  cases,  both  these  classes  of  medicines  may  be  con- 
veniently united. 
Attention        When  the  affection  is  a  symptom  of  some  other  disease, 
mi^^c^'    ^®  ^"  ^^^  ^^®®  ^^  syphilis  and  scurvy,  it  can  only  be  cured 
ease  when    by  curing  the  primary  malady.     Carious  teeth,  if  such 
2^^*"""    exist,  should  be  extracted  ;  and  if  the  palate  be  rugous  or 
spongy,  scarification  should  be  employed. 


SPECIES  II. 


PARAGEU8I8  OBTU8A. 


OBTUSE  TASTE. 


TASTE  DULL  AMD  IMPERFECTLY  DISCRIMINATIVE. 

Oek.IV.      This  species  rarely  calls  for  medical  attention.    It  oo- 
Spec.  II.  ^^j.g  sometimes  idiopathically,  and  seems  to  be  dependent 
idion^T:  ^°  *  defective  supply  of  nerves,  or  nervous  influence  sub- 
andoon-     servient  to  the  organ  of  taste.    I  have  seen  it  under  this 
JJ^^^^  form  in  various  instances ;  and,  as  already  observed,  have 
of  gmelL     found  it  connected  in  a  few  cases  with  obtuseness  of  smdl. 
The  patient  has  not  been  altogether  without  taste  or  smell, 
but  both  have  been  extremely  weak  and  incapable  of  dis- 
crimination.   In  the  case  alluded  to  at  the  commencemait 
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of  this  species,  the  individual  could  distinguish  the  smell  Oev.  iv. 
of  a  rose  from  that  of  garlic,  and  the  flavour  of  port  wine  pi^^^^' 
from  that  of  mountain  or  ;nadeira ;  but  she  coul^  not  dis-  obtunu 
criminate  between  the  odour  of  a  rose  and  that  of  a  lily, 
nor  between  the  taste  of  beef,  veal,  or  pork,  and  conse- 
quently gave  no  preference  to  either  of  these  dishes, 

As  a  symptom,  this  v  affection  occurs  in  almost  all  the  Found  ft«. 
diseases  that  are  accompanied  with  hebetude  of  smell,  as  2^monL 
catarrh,  hysteria,  and  several  species  of  cephalaea. 


SPECIES  111. 
PARAGEU8I8  EXPERS. 

WANT  OF  TASTE. 

TOTAL  INABILITY  OF  TASTING  OR  DISTINGUISHING 

SAVOURS. 

As  an  utter  want  of  smell  is  sometimes  a  natural  or  con-  Oek.  IV. 
genital  effect,  so  in  a  few  instances  is  an  utter  want  ^f  5^]^ 
taste,  and  unquestionably  from  the  same  cause,  an  absolute  natural  and 
destitution  of  nerves  or  nervous  power  subservient  to  the  congenital  z 
gustatory  organ.     This  default  is  altogether  immedicable :  J^^^^ 
as  is  also  for  the  most  part  the  same  when  a  result  of  palsy,  ble. 
general  or  local ;  though  here  stimulant  gargles  or  mas-  Sometimes 
ticatories,  as  mustard-seeds,  horse-radish,  pyrethrum,  and  pgjj^^^^ 
camphor,  have  sometimes  succeeded  in  restoring  action  to  may  admit. 
the  torpid  nerves.     When,  however,  it  occurs,  as  it  some-  JJoST^^**" 
times  does,  from  a  long  use  of  tobacco,  whether  by  smoking 
or  chewing,  or  of  other  acrid  narcotics,  these  stimulants 
will  be  of  no  use. 

In  fevers,  various  exanthems,  and  inflammations,  this  A  tempo, 
species   exists   temporarily,   parUy,  perhaps,  from  a  di-^^l^" 
minished  or  morbid  production  of  sensorial   power,  but  vamut 
chiefly  from  a  conversion  of  the  mucus  of  the  tongue  into  "*°P""*^ 
a  dry,  hard,  or  tough  and  viscid  sheath.    And  where  there 
is  much  increased  heat  and  action,  the  epithelium  or  cuticle 
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Oek.iv.  of  the  tongue  itself  becomes  often  peculiarly  thickened 
PiiMgcufiU  *"^^  coriaceous  or  leathery.  Acids,  in  the  form  of  gargles, 
ezpen.  are  the  pleasantest  means  of  removing  this  morbid  sub- 
stance, but  they  will  often  succeed  best  if  rendered  viscid, 
and  converted  into  a  soap  by  mixing  with  them  a  little 
almond  oil,  which  may  at  the  same  time  be  sweetened 
with  honey. 
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GENUS   V. 

PARAPSIS. 
MORBID  TOUCH. 

SENSE  OF  TOUCH  t>R  GENERAL  FEELING  VITIATED  OR 

LOST. 

Parapsis  is  derived  from  the  Greek  terms,  ^a^  and  Oiw.  V. 
a'TTOfjMt,  *'  perperam  tango.''    The  common  technical  name  5^*^  ^. 
for  the  genus  is  dyssestbesia,  but  not  quite  correctly ;  since  term: 
this  word,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  ^^|*^ 
is  also  employed  to  express  morbid  external  sensation  ofanddii.^ 
any  kind,  whether  of  touch,  taste,  smell,  sight,  or  hearing :  ^'^''^^^y 
while  by  Dr.  Young  it  is  equally  applied  to  one  at  least 
of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  in  dysttsthesia  interna, 
which  he  characterizes  as  ''  a  want  of  memory,  or  con- 
fusion of  intellect." 

This  genus  embraces  three  species  as  follow  : 

1.  PARAPSIS  ACUTA.  ACUTE   SENSE  OF  TOUCH  OR 

GENERAL  FEELING. 

2.   EXPERS.  INSENSIBILITY  OF  TO^UCH  OR 

GENERAL  FEELING. 

3.    ILLUSORIA.      ILLUSORY    SENSE    OF  TOUCH 

OR  GENERAL  FEELING. 

[The  skin  is  the  principal  seat  of  touch;  though  modi- 
fications of  this  sense  are  said  to  reside  in  various  mucous 
surfaces,  and  in  the  voluntary  muscles.  The  power  of 
distinguishing  with  the  finest  discrimination  the  tangible 
properties  of  bodies  is  certainly  in  the  hand,  and  especially 
in  the  extremities  of  the  fingers.  **  The  nerves,"  says 
Mr.  Mayo  *,  *'  which  minister  to  the  sense  of  touch,  are  the 

«  OttUincsof  Human  Phynolsgy,  p.  402»  Sod  edit. 
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Pm*' •  ^'  Posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nenres,  the  large  division  of 
the  fifth,  the  nervi  vagi,  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves. 
The  body,  the  neck,  and  occiput,  and  the  limbs,  are  sup- 
plied by  the  spinal  nerves ;  the  face,  temples,  and  fauces, 
by  the  fifth ;  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  by  the  nervi 
vagi  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
the  nerves  of  touch  have  ganglions  near  their  origin.'*] 


SPECIES  I. 
PARAPjSIS  ACUTA. 

I 

ACUTE  SENSE  OF  TOUCH. 

THE  SENSE  OF  TOUCH  PAINFULLY  ACUTE  OR  SENSIBLE  TO 
IMPRESSIONS  NOT  GENERALLY  PERCEIVED. 

Okx.  V.       This  species  of  morbid  sensibility  shows  itsdf  under 
8pkc.  I.  ^iQQg^  innumerable  modifications ;  but  the  four  follovi|ig 
are  the  chief: 

a  Teneritudo.  Soreness. 

fi  Pruritus.  Itching. 

*  7  Ajdor.  Heat. 

d  Alger*  Coldness. 

u  p.  Mute  In  the  first  variety,  or  that  of  soreness,  there  is  a  feel- 
*****"  ^  ing  of  painful  uneasiness  or  tenderness,  local  or  general, 
on  being  touched  with  a  degree  of  pressure  that  is  usually 
unaccompanied  with  any  troublesome  sensation.  This  is 
often  an  idiopathic  afiection ;  but  more  generally  a  sym- 
ptom or  sequel  of  fevers  in  their  accession  or  first  stage^ 
inflammations,  or  external  or  internal  violence^  as  strains, 
braises,  and  spasms. 
Patfiology.       It  ig  uQt  always  easy  to  account  for  this  feeling,  and 

^^^  perhaps  the  cause  is,  in  every  instance,  more  complicated 
■tanoet  than  we  might  at  first  be  induced  to  suppose.  It  occurs 
^J^^^  where  there  is  distention  of  the  vessels,  where  there  is 
oocan.       contraction  of  them,  and  where  there  is  neither..  Wherever 
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it  exists,  however,  it  is  a  conobmitant  of  debility,  and  may,  Osir.  V. 
in  many  instances,  be  regarded  as  the  simple  pain  of  de-  ^'^^ 
bility,  the  uneasiness  of  an  organ  thrown  off  from  its  ba-  teneritudo. 
lance  of  health.    The  general  health  of  the  body  depends  Feeling  of 
in  a  very  considerable  degree  upon  the  harmonious  co-^JJ^JJ^ 
^operation   of  its   respective   organs ;    insomuch,  indeed,  comliait,  on 
that  this  harmony  of  action,  as  we  had  occasion  to  ob-,Tnd^ 
serve  in  the  Physiological  Proem  prefixed  to  the  present 
class,  was  supposed  by  a  distinguished  school  of  ancient 
philosophers,  and  is  still  supposed  by  many  physiologists 
of  the  present  day,  to  constitute  the  principle  of  life  itself. 
Regarded  as  an  universal  principle,  the  hypothesis  is  un- 
founded, though  in  many  respects  beautiful  and  plausible. 
'  Yet  notwithstanding  that  the  life  of  the  animal  frame  does 
not  altogether  depend  upon  an  harmonious  co-operation  of 
the  whole  of  the  organs  that  enter  into  its  make,  much  of 
the  comfort  of  life  has  such  a  dependence ;  and  we  trace 
the  same  principle  in  the  minutest  and  comparatively  most 
trivial  parts  of  the  animal  functions,  as  manifestly  as  in 
the  largest  and  most  complicated  organs.    Where  every 
portion  of  a  member,  however  subordinate  in  itself,  aa  a 
toe  or  a  finger,  works  well  or  healthily,  there  is  a  feeling  of  j^eeling  of 
ease  and  comfort,  but  wherever  it  works  ill  or  with  dif-*»J^»^ 
ficulty,  there  is  a  sense  of  disquiet,  and,  under  peculiar  pioduoed 
circumstances,  of  tenderness  or  soreness.    A  change  in  the  ^  ^vAoom 
diameter  of  a  vessel,  whether  by  dilatation  or  contraction^ 
provided  it  be  moderate  and  gradual,  is  accompanied  with 
no  uneasy  sensation  whatever ;  but  if  either  be  riolent  or 
sudden,  a  feeling  or  soreness  is  a  certain  result 

Warmth,  gentle  friction,  and  stimulants,  as  (Spirits,  bal«  G«id«  itU 
sams,  and  essential  oils,  are  of  general  advantage,  wherever  J^^JJL. 
the  kind  of  tenderness  we  are  now  describing  occurs,  and  bettranedy. 
is  unconnected  with  inflammation. 

The  sense  of  itching,  which  may  be  defined  a  painful  fi  P.  acata 
titillation,  local  or  general,  relieved  by  rubbing,  is  com-  P™"*^ 
monly  a  result  of  some  mechanical  or  morbid  iiritantp^^^ 
applied  externally  or   internally  to   the,  part   affected ;  b^meduu 
though    sometimes,   unquestionably,   dependent  upon  a^Q^^]^ 
morbid  sensibility  of  the  nerves  of  feeling  themselves.     If  irritiiiii. 
the  summit  of  the  nerves  or  their  extreme  points  be  cdone  ^ 
touched,  the  effect  is  tickling  or  titillation,  asihaoi 
ihe  vellication  of  the  skin  by  a  feath^;  if  it  desqeixl  a<^^ 
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GcN  V.  little  below  the  summit,  it  is  accompanied  with  a  yibratory 
A^.^Kute  ^^^  which  we  call  tingling,  as  when  the  beard  of  barley- 
prurituf.  corns  creeps  unobserved  by  us  up  the  arms ;  and  if  it  reach 
ncrres  of  gtill  deeper,  it  is  combined  with  a  sense  of  piercing,  which 
2^jJ*.  ,  we  call  PRICKING,  as  when  the  keen  hairs  of  several  species 
f^f^iffVn^  of  dolichos  or  cowage  are  handled  or  blown  upon  the  skin . 
Simnle       by  a  light  breeze. 

^^^         In  many  cases  all  these  modifications  of  itching  are  the 
PjI^j^jqJ    effect  of  some  acrimonious  secretion  on  the  surface  of  the 
body,  or  of  an  acrimonious  change  in  the  common  matter 
of  perspiration  in  consequence  of  its  lodging  in  the  cuta- 
Morbid ini.neous  follicles  longer  than  it  should  do.    The  papulous 
^^^         EFFLORESCENCES  wc  shall  have  to  treat  of  under  the 
third  order  of  the  sixth  class  will  afford  abundant  ex- 
amples of  both  these  causes  of  itching,  as  they  will  also 
of  an    intolerable   itching,   apparently  produced  by,  or 
closely  connected  with,  a  morbid  sensibility  of  the  cuta- 
neous nerves  themselves.    For  the  present  we  can  do  no- 
thing  more  than   refer    generally  to  various  species  of 
exormia,  as  lichen  and  prurigo;  and  of  ecpyesis,  as  impe- 
tigo and  scabies.    It  is,  moreover,  highly  probable  that  the 
disorder  called  fidgets  is  sometimes  chiefly  dependent 
on  a  morbid  sensibility  of  the  summits  or  extreme  ends  of 
the  cutaneous  nerves. 
FmmAm        This  affection  is  also  found  as  a  very  troublesome  sym- 
fai^S^ttT  P^™  ^^  pernio  and  other  cutaneous  inflammations,  as  like- 
diietiM.  .  wise  in  urticaria  and  other  rashes. 

7 P. acuta       The  sensations  of  heat  and  cold  maybe  explained 
^^'         at  the  same  time.    An  easy  and  pleasurable  warmth  de- 
ffSmniMn  pends,  in  a  state  of  health,  upon  a  moderate  temperature 
^w^      of  the  atmosphere,  which  cannot  be  very  accurately  laid 
down,  because,  from  habit  or  constitution,  or  some  other 
circumstance,  different  persons  enjoy  very  different  tem- 
peratures.    Now  it  is  die  well  k.nown  property  of  heat 
and  cold  to  disturb  the  temperature,  whatever  it  may  be, 
that  affords  ease  and  comfort  to  the  nerves  of  feeling; 
and  to  produce  disquiet  as  they  either  raise  or  depress  it. 
™^*       And  this  both  of  them  do  in  two  distinct  ways.     Heat 
iiritanc      is  a  Strong  irritant,  and  even  if  it  made  no  change  in  the 
Mode  of     bulk  of  a  living  organ,  or  the  juxta-position  of  its  particles, 
of      like  all  other  .irritants  it  would  still  excite  a  troublesome 
feeling,  amounting  at  length  to  acute  pain,  if  raised  to  a 
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considerable  range  beyond  the  ordinary  scale.     But  it  o«n.  v. 
does,  in  every  instance,  excite  a  change  in  the  bulk  of  ^p^J^^^ 
living  organs  and  the  juxta-position  of  their  particles;  for  ardor, 
it  enlarges  the  former  in  every  direction,  and  only  does 
this  by  separating  the  particled  from  each  other;  in  which  Operating 
forcible  and  sudden  divellication  we  hc^ve  a  second  source  ^|^^^,  ,. 
of  the  troublesome  and  acute  sensation  which  so  constantly  ner. 
accompanies  a  temperature  when  carried  very  considerably 
above  the  point  of  health. 

Heat,  as  an  idiopathic  affection,  occurs  chiefly  in  pie-  When  an 
thoric  and  irritable  habits.     In  the  former  it  is  reUeved  by  iifi^oo'^ 
blood-letting,  and  evacuants  of  neutral  salts ;  in  the  latter  bow  re- 
by  mild  diaphoretics,  and  afterwards  cold  bathing  and 
other  tonics. 

As  a  symptom  it  is  found,  also,  in  the  second  stage  of  F<yaDdalfo 
fever,  in  inflammation,  and  entonic  empathema.  ptom  m^vi- 

Cold  is  also  a  strong  irritant,  though  it  acts  by  the  op-  nous  dis- 
posite  means  of  heat.    When  the  atmospheric  temperature  {^pI'jIeQiii 
is  too  high,  it  is  a  pleasant  and  reviving  agent,  inasmuch  «lgor. 
as  it  both  reduces  the  heated  medium,  and  restores  the 
particles  of  the  affected  organ  from  a  state  of  disquieting 
tenseness  to  their  usual  scale  of  approximation.    If  the 
cold  be  pushed  farther,  it  may  go  a  little  beyond  tliis,  and  ^^>  * 
still  be  pleasant  and  healthful ;  for  the  organ  or  the  general  m^l 
system  may  be  in  a  state  of  morbid  relaxation,  and,  con-  Mode  «r  '^ 
sequently,  in  their  actual  scale  of  approach,  the  living  ^^V^ 
particles  may  be  too  remote  for  the  purposes  of  high  elas-  mTJnnw 
ticity  and   vigour.     And  it  is   in  such   a  condition  as 
this  that  cold  chiefly  shows  its  stimulant  power,  and  is  so 
generally  resorted  to  as  a  tonic.     But  if  the  agency  of  cold^P^**^^ 
be  carried  farther  than  this,  it  produces  uneasiness  to  the-nuuiner^re. 
nerves  of  feeling  by  a  process  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  ▼endy  » 
we  have  just  shown  to  be  pursued  by  heat,  and  conse-  of  h^^J^ 
quently  in  a  two-fold  manner.     First  by  sinking  the  warmth 
of  the  organ,  or  of  the  system,  below  its  scale  of  ease  and 
comfort,  and  next  by  forcing  the  living  particles  into  too 
close   and   crowded   a  state,  and  not  allowing  them  suf- 
ficient room  for  play. 

Cold,  as  an  idiopathic  affection,  is  chiefly  local,  and  most  When 
common  to  the  head  and  feet.     It  is  temporarily  relieved  ^j^^h^n 
by  warmth  and  stimulants,  and  particularly  by  the  friction  an  idi^iu 
of  a  warm  hand ;  and,  where  it  can  be  used,  the  exercise  of  ^  J^Sd 
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OCK.  V.    walking.     It  is  permanently  relieved  by  the  wanner  tonics, 
J^.^Muto    ^®  sea-bathing  and  aromatic  bitters, 
algor.  Considerable  mischief  has  tften  been  produced  by  a  sud- 

how  le-      den  exposure  of  the  feet  to  severe  cold,  and  especially  in 
delicate  and  irritable  habits,  unused  to  such  applications: 
atuddm     ^  colic,  cephalsBa,  catarrh,  fevers  of  various  kinds,  and, 
o^ponize  to  in  a  podagral  diathesis,  gout.     But  the  application  of  se- 
vere and  sudden  cold  to  the  head  or  stomach  by  drinking 
ice  or  cold  water,  and  especially  when  the  individual  is 
heated  and  perspiring,  has  been  followed  with  more  alarm- 
ing effects,  and  even  with  death  itself.    Mauriceau  relates 
an  instance  of  death  produced  during  baptism,  by  apply- 
ing to  the  head  the  water  of  the  baptismal  font*.     But 
this  must  be  a  rare  occurrence;  while  the  fatal  effects 
of  drinking  ice  or  iced  water  in  a  state  of  heat  are  in- 
numerable. 
Singular         It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Fordycef,  and  the  observation  is 
^UJLg,     quoted  and  called  curious  by  Dr.  Darwin,  *'  that  those 
people  who  have  been  confined  some  time  in  a  very  warm 
atmosphere,  as  of  120  or  130  degrees  of  heat,  do  not  feel 
cold,  nor  are  subject  to  paleness  of  their  skins,  on  coming 
into  a  temperature  of  30  or  40  degrees;  which  would  pro- 
duce great  paleness  and  painful  sensation  of  coldness  in 
those  who  had  been  for  some  time  confined  in  an  atmo* 
Eiptoined.  sphere  of  only  86  or  90  degrees. '^    The  cause  is  not  difficult 
of  explanation.    The  sensorial  power  is  exhausted,  and  the 
nerves  of  feeling  rendered  torpid  by  a  long  exposure  to  a 
heat  of  120  or  130  degrees,  and  the  turgid   capillaries, 
whose  dilatation  produces  the  general  blush,  lose  their  power 
of  constriction  or  collapse ;  while  in  a  heat  of  86  or  90 
degrees  neither  of  such  effects  takes  place. 
Cold  at  a        Cold,  as  a  symptom,  is  found  in  the  first  stage  of  fever, 
foimdfo^'    ^  syncope,  hysteric  syspasia,  nausea,  and  atonic  empa- 
▼arious       thema;  in  all  which  the  affection  is  general. 

*  Tom.  iL  p.  348.  f  On  Simple  Ferer,  p.  I6a 
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SPECIES  II. 
PARAPSI8  EXPERS. 

INSENSIBILITY  OF  TOUCH  OR  GENERAL 

FEELING. 

THE  GROAN  OF  TOVCH  TOTALLY  IMPBRCIPIENT   OF   OBJECTS 

APPLIED  TO  IT. 

Under  this  species,  by  some  writers  denominated  am-  Oek.  v. 
blyaphia»  we^ may  mention  the  two  following  varieties :        J^'^'u' . 

a  Simplex.  Confined  locally  or  generally  JJ^ 

Numbness.  to  the  organ  of  touch :  some-  writen. 

times  accompanied  with  un- 
easiness. 
P  Complicata.  Complicated  with  insensibility 

Complicated  insensi-  in  several  of,  or  all,  the  other 

bility.  senses. 

Occasional  and  local  numbness  id  common  to  most«p.ezpen 
persons.    A  tight  bandage,  or  accidental  pressure  of  one  ■^P'^^ 
limb  upon  another,  by  obstructing  the  communication  or  ?^^"^ 
activity  of  the  nervous  influence,  will  often  produce  this,  cMkmaUy. 
when  the  limb  is  commonly  and  emphatically  asserted  to 
be  asleep.     A  very  slight  motion,  however,  takes  it  off, 
when  the  irregular  transmission  of  the  sensorial  power,  on 
its  first  return,  produces  a  sense  of  pricking,  as  though  a 
ball  of  needles  were  in  the  limb,  and  pushing  in  every  di- 
rection.   Where  such  numbnesses,  however,  occur  without 
pressure  or  any  manifest  cause,  they  well  deserve  watching 
and  resisting  by  tonics  or  stimulants,  local  or  general;  for 
they  clearly  show  a  tendency  to  paresis,  if  not  to  paralysis. 

But  there  are 'some  persons  who  possess  by  nature  a  idiopathic 
numbness,  or  privation  of  the  sense  of  feeling,  in  particular  '°^P*™'f- 

r    \  r  1  •   t  1  1  nent  numb- 

organs  or  parts  of  the  surface,  which  appears  to  depend  ncM. 

on  a  natural  destitution  of  the  nerves  of  touch  wherever 

such  insensibility  is  to  be  found.    And  hence  they  are  able,  P^a^- 

in  such  parts  of  the  body,  to  prick  or  cut  themselves,  or  to  be  piaoeS^ 

run  pins  to  any  depth  below  the  skin  without  pain.    I  or  womided 

pun. 
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Oek.  V.    have  seen  several  striking  examples  of  this  peculiar  afiec- 
^p^^fcJil  tion.     Sometimes  the  numbness  has  been  limited  to  a  sin- 

«  Jr.  expsn 

iimpiex.      gle  limb,  but  common  to  the  whole  of  it,  as  the  hand,  for 
Sometimes  example,  which  at  the  same  time  has  possessed  a  full 
sometime!    powcr  of  motion.     Sometimes  the  insensibility  has  been 
general       universal,  or  extended  over  the  whole  surface.    Lamarck 
Singular     relates  a  case,  in  which  this  want  of  feeling  was  confined 
^  '     to  the  arm ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  was  so  complete,  that 
the  man  who  laboured  under  it  had  no  pain  during  the 
progress  of  a  phlegmon ;  and  who,  on  another  occasion  in 
which  he  broke  his  arm,  felt  nothing  more  than  a  crash, 
and  merely  thought  he  had  broken  the  spade  he  was  at 
Further      work  with.     Dr.  Yelloly  has  described  another  interesting 
case  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Trans- 
actions.   The  patient,  aged  58,  had  been  first  affected  in 
Jamaica  about  three  years  before,  and  the  affection  had 
become  permanent.    *'  The  hands,"  says  Dr.  Yelloly,  "  up 
to  the  wrists,  and  the  feet  half-way  up  the  legs,  are  per- 
fectly insensible  to  any  species  of  injury,  as  cutting,  pinch- 
ing, scratching,  or  burning.     The  insensibility,  however, 
does  not  suddenly  terminate ;  but  exists  to  a  certain  de- 
gree nearly  up  to  the  elbow,  and  foi;  some  distance  above 
the  knee.     He  accidentally  put  one  of  his  feet,  some  time 
ago,  into  boiling  water,  but  was  no  otherwise  aware  of  the 
high  temperature,  than  by  finding  the  whole  surface  a 
complete  blister  on  removing  it.    The  extremities  are  in- 
sensible to  electrical  sparks  taken  in  every  variety  of  mode.'* 
AP.ezpeis      As  an  example  of  the  second  modification,  or  in- 
*"™^        sensibility  in  the  organ  of  touch,  complicated  with  insensi- 
bility in  several  other  senses,  we  may  mention  the  follow- 
ing, which  Sauvages  has  copied  from  (he  Academy  Collec- 
Striking      tions:  ''The  patient,  a  delicate  young  man,  was  suddenly 
txamphB.    jjj  jjjg  morning  deprived  equally  of  speech  and  of  the  sense 
of  touch,  without  any  assignable  cause  or   premonition. 
Punctured  and  pricked  in  different  parts  of  his  body,  in 
his  head,  neck,  back,  shoulders,  breast,  arms,  abdoineu, 
he  felt  nothing  whatever,  and  even  laughed  at  the  singu- 
larity of  the  phaenomenon;  as,  with  the  exception  of  numb- 
ness and  cutaneous  insensibility,  he  laboured  under  no  kind 
of  disease.    The  complaint  continued  two  days,  and  seems 
to  have  yielded  to  venesection." 

Insensibility  of  touch,  either  simple  or  complicated,  is 
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ako  felt  as  a  symptom  in  apoplexy,  palsy,  catalepsy,  epi-  Oen.  T. 
lepey,  syspasia,  and  syncope.  ^^t;^ 

Where  tlie  nambness  is  complete  and  constitutional,  it  compiicati. 
lies  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine ;  where  it  is  recent  and  Fomid  in 
less  extreme,  it  will  often  yield  to  friction  alone,  or  with  ^^^j^^* 
camphorated  oil  or  spirits ;  to  heat,  especially  that  of  the  Tarions 
warm-bath ;  ether,  ammonia,  and  water,  and  the  voltaic  ^'^^     ^ 
stieam,  or  small  shocks  of  electricity.  treatment. 


SPECIES  111. 

PARAPSI8  ILLUSORIA. 
ILLUSORY  SENSE  OF  TOUCH. 

IMACHNARY  SENSE   OF  TOUCH,  OR   GENERAL   FEELING   t^ 
ORGANS  THAT  HAVE  NO  EXISTENCE. 

This  is  the  pseudaesthesia  of  Ploucquet;  and  is  fre-  Okv.  V. 
qoently  found  among  persons  that  have  suffered  amputa- 
tkm ;  who,  for  a  long  time  after  the  loss  of  the  separated  th^^ 
limb,  have  still  a  sense  of  its  forming  a  part  of  the  body,  Ploucquet. 
and  suffer  in  idea  the  same  kindof  pain^or  other  inconve-  ^xpiana- 
nience,  they  endured  before  its  removal. 

It  proceeds  from  that  close  sympathy  which  peculiarly  Pkthologr. 
prevails  between  the  extremities  of  the  living  fibre  in  all  Founded  oo 
organs  whatever,  and  which,  as  we  have  already  had  oc-  » P'^cuhr 
casion  to  show,  extends  also  between  the  terminating  links  pathy 
of  various  chains  of  action  that  run  into  organs  at  a  con-  *^*^y  °P^ 

°  rating  on 

siderable  distance  from  each  other.     Of  the  first  we  have  the  extre- 
an  example  in  the  constrictive  pain,  produced  in  the  glans"^^"' 
penis  when  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  irritated  by  the  organs. 
lodgment  of  a  calculus  upon  it.     So,  if  the  fauces  or  upper  lUustnted. 
end  of  the  oesophagus  be  tickled  by  a  feather,  the  stomach, 
at  the  lower  end,  will  be  excited  to  nausea  and  sickness; 
aind  if  the  stomach  itself  feel  suddenly  faint  and  enfeebled, 
the  rectum  will   at  the  same  time  give  way,  and  involun- 
tarily discharge  its  contents.     Of  the  second  kind  of  sym-  Often  on 
patky,  or  that  which  shows  itself  between  remote  organs  JJJJ^ 

VOL.  IV.  X 
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Gen.  V.   engaged  in  a  common  chain  of  action,  we  have  a  striking 
PiIraMis^^  instance  in  the  swelling  of  the  mammsB  on  the  irritation 
ilUuoria.      of  the  utenis  in  pregnancy ;  and  we  had  occasion  to  point 
out  another  equally  striking,  when  treating,  under  the  last 
class,  of  several  species  of  marasmus,  in  which  the  chyli&c 
and  assimilating  organs,  constituting  the  two  extremities 
of  the  great  chain  of  the  nutritive  function,  maintain,  on 
various  occasions,  a  wonderful  harmony  both  of  energy  and 
weakness*. 
Morbid  And  hence,  in  a  diseased  limb,  the  pain  which   origi- 

once  effect-  nates  in  the  part  affected  is  often  extended,  or  even  trans- 
^  often  of  ferred,  by  sympathy,  to  its  tendinous  extremities,  where 
tinuADoe      the  morbid  impression  remains   in  many  instances  long 
*^*"  *^    ^^^^^  ^^^  diseased  portion  of  it  has  been  removed.     Nor  is 
of  die  cause,  this  protraction  of  the  impression  to  be  wondered  at;  for 
Illustrated,  we  are  perpetually  witnessing  cases,  in  which,  when  a  mor- 
bid impression  has  once  been  established,  it  continues  to 
manifest  itself  in  the  same  manner.     Thus,  when  dust  has 
been  blown  into  the  eye,  a  sensation  of  pricking  is  just  as 
much  felt  in  the  conjunctiva  for  some  hours  after  the  dust 
has  been  washed  out,  as  when  it  was  actually  goading  the 
tender  tunic  :  and  in  like  manner,  when  an  ague  has  been 
once  generated  in  the  animal  frame  by  an  exposure  to 
marsh-miasm,  the  patient  will  be  still  subject  for  many 
weeks,  or  perhaps  months,  to  the  same  return  of  febrile 
paroxysm,  how  widely  soever  he  may  remove  from  the 
tainted  region,  and  thus  free  himself  from  the  cause  of  the 
disease. 
ARnedkl        In  the  case  before  us,  the  illusory  feeling  becomes  fainter 
*"**"**"**    by  degrees,  and  as  the  affected  fibres  return  to  a  healthy 
condition.     And  if  in  the  mean  time  it  be  very  trouble- 
some, it  may  generally  be  relieved  by  a  moderate  use  o( 
narcotics. 
Found  as  a      A  like  imaginary  sensation  is  occasionally  felt,  as  a  sym- 
^ptom  m  pj^j^^^  jj^  hypochondrias,  and  various  other  mental  aflRsc- 
mental        tions;  in  which  ideas  of  pain  and  distress  are  mistaken  for 
**^*""*'    realities,  and  produce  as  severe  a  suffering. 


*  Vol.  ii.  CL  III*  Ord.  iv.  Gen.  ui.  Spec.  I.  Manmnus  Atrophia;  and  Spec 
111.  M.  Climoctericus. 
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GENUS   VL 

NEURALGIA. 
NERVE-ACHE. 

ACUTE  SENSIBILITY  AND  LANCINATING  PAIN  IN  THE  COURSE 
OF  ONE  OR  MORE  BRANCHES  OF  NERVES  IN  AN  ORGAN  ; 
MOSTLY  WITH  AN  IRREGULAR  MOTION  OF  THE  ADJOINING 
MUSCLES;  RECURRENT  IN  SHORT  PAROXYSMS  WITH  IN- 
DETERMINATE INTERVALS  OR  REMISSIONS. 

The  term  neuralgi a»  from  vsD^ov^ " nervus/' and  aXyog,  Gek.VI. 
*'  dolor,"  has  been  for  many  years  employed  with  great  Origin  of 
accuracy  to  express  a  division  of  diseases,  which  will  pro-  ^^^ 
bably  hereafter  be  found  to  be  peculiarly  numerous,  and, 
in  some  modification  or  other,  to  appertain  to  most  of  the 
organs  of  the  animal  frame. 

The  term  neuralgia  has  of  late  been  employed  by  various  Only  one 
nosologists  to  express  this  group  of  diseases,  especially  by  ^"^L^j^ 
Professor  Chaussier  of  Paris,  and  Dr.  Meglin  of  Strasburg.  known  tiU 
Yet,  till  of  late,  only  the  neuralgia  of  the  face  seems  to  ^^^^' 
have  been  known  to  any  pathologist:  M.  Chaussier,  how-  gp^dn 
ever,  has  added  the  second  of  the  present  species,  under  indicated  in 
the  name  of  neuralgia  plantaris.  NoJS»^  ' 

Since  the  publication  of  the  volume  on  Nosology,  I  have  a  uks  vWir 
been  consulted  on  a  very  striking  disease  of  the  same  kind,  ^  ^    v 
occurring,  with  a  few  local  peculiarities  of  feature,  in  the 
female  breast;  and  we  are  hence  put  into  possession  of gpedet  now 
another  species,  making  the  entire  number  three  that  have  *o  be  added. 
now  exhibited  themselves  under  precise  and  determinate 
characters.    These  species,  therefore,  are  as^follow : 

1.  NEURALGIA  FACIEI.  NERVE-ACHE  OF  THE  FACE. 

2.  »  PEDIS.  NERVE-ACHE  OF  THE  FOOT. 
3. MAMMiE.  NERVE-ACHE  OF  THE  BREAST. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  other  organs,  besides 
these,  are  subject  to  the  same  mis-affection  ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  accident,  on  a  minuter  investigation  of 

x2 
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Gev.  yi.  the  subject,  may  show  that  almost  every  part  of  the  body 
euragia.  ^^^  bccome  a  seat  of  neuralgia*.  M.  Recamier  has  of 
late  met  with  a  painful  and  intractable  disease  of  the 
uterus,  which  he  haH  regarded  as  of  this  kind,  and  has 
denominated  uterine  neuralgia^  though  he  does  not  speak 
of  it  with  much  decision  f. 

The  corporeal  senses  which  have  hitherto  passed  within 
the  range  of  our  observations,  as  the  seats  of  different 
genera  of  diseases,  are  external,  and  serve  to  convey  im- 
Nervesof    pressions   peculiar  to  themselves.     It  is,  however,  suf- 
menl       ficiently  known  to  every  one,  that  there  is  not  an  organ  in 
what;  as     the  body  but  is  possessed  of  nerves  productive  of  a  very 
f^frof"**^'  diff^i^^^t  kind  of  sensibility  from  any  of  these;  less  distinct, 
those  of      perhaps,  and  elaborate,  but  the  index  of  its  weal  or  wear, 
?2^**      its  comfort  or  disquiet ;  and  which  may  be  suflficiently  ex- 
pressed by  the  name  of  general  feeling.     It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that  thiff  general  feeling  may,  in  some  degree,  be 
differently  modified  in  every  organ;  but  as  the  distinctions, 
whatever  they  may  be,  are  not  nice  enough  for  us  to  trace 
out  and  arrange,  as  they  are  in  the  local  senses,  it  is  suf- 
ficient for  all  the  purposes  of  pathology  to  regard  this 
feeling  as  common  to  all  the  sentient  organs,  and  con- 
sequently as  one  and  the  same.     We  have  already  taken 
some  notice  of  it  in  the  pro6m  to  the  present  class^  and 
have  observed,  that  it  has  been  described  by  some  physio- 
The  seosa.  locrists  under  the  name  of  caenesthesis,  and  by  the  Germans 
ctoMuthe^    ^^  denominated  Qemeingefiihl,  or   general  feeling.     Dr. 
■it;  idbsu   Hubner  published  an  inaugural  dissertation  on  this  subject 
^^        in  1794,  in  which  he  enumerates  its  properties  at  some 
Oennaos.  ^  length  %.    1  have  never  seen  this  treatise,  but  Sir  Alexander 

*  The  editor  has  seen  several  examples  of  neuralgia  of  the  arm^  whidi  aitiae 
from  injuries  of  the  thumb  or  fingers.  M.  Ribes  has  recorded  a  case  of  neu- 
ralgia of  the  external  sciatic  popliteal  nerve,  which  disorder  graduaUy  ex- 
tended its  paroxysms  of  violent  pain,  with  convulsions  of  the  muades,  over  the 
greatest  port  ot  the  body.  It  arose  from  a  gun-ahot  wound  df  the  upper  diird  tff 
the  leg,  and  resisted  various  medicines,  the  moxa,  &c. ;  but  was  rerj  materially 
relieved,  though  not  completely,  by  the  division  and  excision  of  a  pordon  of  the 
above  nerve.-^^See  IMagendie's  Jounn  Exp^.  de  Physiol,  torn.  ii.  p.  34&  8oe 
alaocaaes  of  nebralgia  in  various  situations,  by  Dr.  Bvans^  inEdin.  Med.  Joam. 
No.  70,  p.  278.— .Editor. 

f  Tableau  des  M&Udies  observies  il  rHdtelDieu,  dans  lea  SaUea  da CU- 
niques,  &c.  Par  L.  Martinet,  Revue  Medicale,  &c  1824. 

X  Commentatio  de  Caencsthesi  Dissert.  Inaug.  Medioa.— Auctore  C  f* 
Hubner,  1794. 
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Crichton,  who  has,  describes  it  as  a  very  ingenious  pro-  Oen.VI. 

duction.  Neuralgia. 

It  is  these  nerves  of  general  sensibility,  that  seem  to  Species  of 
constitute  the  seat  of  disease  in  the  three  species  we  arc  J^^.*P'  , 
BOW  about  to  enter  upon,  and  consequently  indicate,  that  to  thepre- 
the  present  is  their  proper  place  in  a  system  of  physio-  J^^^"* 

logical  nosology.  theienenrM. 


SPECIES  I. 

NEURALGIA  FACIEI. 
NERVE' ACHE  OF  THE  FACE. 

I^NCINATING  PAINS  SHOOTING  FROM  THE  REGION  OF  TUB 
MOUTH  TO  THE  ORBIT^  OFTEN  TO  THE  EAR,  AND  OVER 
THE  CHEEK,  PALATE,  TEETH,  AND  FAUCES  ;  WITH  CON- 
YUX^SIYE  TWITGHINOS  OF  THE  ADJOINING  MUSCLES. 

This  is  the  trismus  maxillaris^  or  t.  dolorificus  of  M.  de  Gkh.VI. 
Sauvages,  for  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  distinction   ^^^^'  ^• 
between   them,  as  Sauvages   himself  has  done;   by  Dr.   y™"y™*" 
Fotbergill  it  is  denominated  dolor  crucians  faciei.    As  the 
French  give  the  name  of  tic  to  trismus  or  locked-jaw,  Ticdou- 
they  distinguish  this  first  species  of  neuralgia,  affecting  ^^'"» 
the  nerves  about  the  jaw,  by  the  name  of  tic  douloureux, 
by  which  term  the  disease  is,  perhaps,  chiefly  known  even 
in  our  own  country  in  the  present  day.     I  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  observe  more  at  large,  under  the  genus  trismus^ 
that  the  word  tic  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  an  onoma-  Meaning  of 
topy^  or  a  sound  expressive  of  the  action  it  imports;  de-  ^ 

rived,  according  to  some,  from  the  pungent  stroke  with 
which  the  pain  makes  its  assault,  resembling  the  bite  of 
an  insect ;  but,  according  to  Sauvages  and  Soleysel,  from 
the  sound  made  by  horses,  that  are  perpetually  biting  the 
manger  when  labouring  under  this  peculiar  affection.  We 
do  not,  however,  appear  to  be  acquainted  with  the  real 
grigin  of  the  term.  ^^^^^ 

From  the  aymptoms  by  which  this  complaint  is  distinr 
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Oek.  VI.  guished,  it  is  not  difficult  to  decide  concerning  both  its  seat 

N^frfRi*    ^^^  nature.    The  character  of  the  pain  is  very  peculiar^ 

fnciei.         and  its  course  corresponds  exactly  with  that  Of  the  nerves. 

cia  luf.     The  second  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  is,  perhaps,  more  fre- 

dk^Ua  'quently  affected  than  either  the  first  or  the  third.     But 

seat  and      the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair,  which  is  distributed 

"*^"'      *  more  extensively  upon  the  face,  under  the  name  of  pes 

eoone        anserina,  is  more  frequently  the  seat  of  affection  than  any 

described,    of  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  seem  to  be;  which  is  a 

^^^•g™**^  matter  of  no  small  regret,  as  it  is  difficult  for  any  operation 

to  reach  this  quarter  effj^tually,  although  it  is  a  difficulty 

which  we  shall  presently  find  has  in  one  instance^  at  least, 

been  encountered  and  surmounted.    When,  however,  the 

disease  is  seated  in  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves,  we  can  be 

at  no  loss  to  decide  concerning  it,  in  consequence  of  the 

course  and  divarications  of  the  pain,  which  commences 

with  great  acuteness  in  the  fore-part  of  the  cheek  towards 

the  mouth  and  alsB  of  the  nose,  sometimes  spreading  as 

high  as  the  forehead,  and  ramifying  in  the  direction  of  the 

Line  of  pain  ears.  At  Other  times,  the  forehead,  temple,  and  inner  angle 

Acd^  "t  ^^  ^^^  ®y®  ^^  ^^^  ®^^®  affected,  and  even  the  ball  of  the  eye 
bnmchesof  itself,  form  the  chief  lines  of  pungent  agony,  while,  from 
2?^*"    irritation  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  the  eye  we^ps  involun- 
tarily.   In  this  case  we  may  reasonably  suspect  the  disease 
to  be  seated  in  some  part  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve, 
constituting  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth  pair.     And  it 
is  hence  obvious,  that  the  radiation  of  the  pain  must  vary 
according  to  the  nerves  or  nervous  twigs  that  are  affected. 
Wjjjpttebas      The  disease  has  been  occasionally  mistaken  for  rheu- 
takenfor     ut^fttism,  hemicrania,  and  tooth-ache:  yet  the  brevity  of 
▼•rfou*       the  paroxysm,  the  lancinating  pungency  of  the  pang,  the 
"^       absence  of  all  intumescence  or  inflammation,  the  com- 
gujshable. '  parative  shallowness,  instead  of  depth,  of  its  seat,  and  its 
invariable  divarication  in  the  course  of  the  facial  nerves  or 
their  offsets,  will  always  be  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from 
every  other  kind  of  pain. 
Cause  little      Of  its  exciting  causes  we  know  but  little.     It  seems 
sometimes  to  have  been  produced  by  cold,  and  sometimes 
by  mental  agitation  in  persons  of  an  irritable  temperament. 
.  But  it  has  been  found  in  the  robust  as  well  as  in  the  deli- 
Sometimes  catc,  in  the  middle-aged  as  well  as  in  the  old.     In  a  few 
*^**'*         cases,  the  irritation  has  been  local,  of  which  Mr.  Jeffeieys 
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bias  given  a  very  striking  instance  in  a  young  woman  who,  Gen.  VI. 
when  only  six  years  old,  fell  down  wiUi  a  teacup  iu  her  j^^^j^' 
hand,  which  was  hereby  broken,  one  of  the  cheeks  ji,ace-  f^oel 
rated^  and  a  fragment  of  the  teacup  imbedded  under  the  Ei^onpiu 
skin.    The  wound  healed,  though  slowly  and  with  dif-    -        ; 
ficulty ;  the  buried  fragment  of  the  teacup  was  not  noticed, 
and  consequently  was  not  extracted.   From  an  early  period 
a  violent  nervous  pain  returned  nightly,  and  one  side  of  ' 
the  face  was  parsJytic.    These  dreadful  symptoms  w^e       .   .  » 
endured  for  fourteen  years:  at  the  end  of  which  time  an     >     ,  «i 
incision  was  made  through  the  cicatrix  down  upon  what  was 
then  found  to  be  the  edge  of  a  hard  substance^  and  which 
appeared,  when  extracted,  to  be  the  piece  6f  the  teacup 
above  noticed.    From  this  time  the  neuralgia  and  paralysis 
ceased  ^  the  affected  cheek  recovered  its  proper  plumpness, 
and  the  muscles  their  due  power*. 

It  is  possible,  as  suggested  by  M.  Martinet,  that,  as  a 
symptom,  it  may  sometimes  occur  in  what  he  calls,  and 
perhaps  correctly,  an  inflammation  of  the  nerves,  or  a 
thickening  of  the  neurilemma  in  some  particular  organ,  of 
which  he  has  given  various  examples,  accompanied  with 
a  reddish  or  even  violet  tinge,  and  studded  with  minute 
ecchymoseaf .  But  that  this  is  not  the  only,  or  even  the 
ordinary,  proximate  cause  is  clear,  since,  in  the  cases  alluded 
to,  pressure  upon  the  part  is  intolerable,  while  in  idiopathic 
neuralgia  it  is  commonly  consolatory,  and  considerably 
diminishes  the  agony. 

Andr^  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  writer  who  re-  Natarc<^ 
marked  this  painful  aflection  with  accuracy;  and  he  "s^^"  fe^SJL 
ceeded  in  removing  it  permanently  by  applying  a  caustic  oat*^^ 
to  the  infra-orbitary  or  maxillary  branch  of  nerves  in  one  ^^Hf*^ 
case  in  which  a  previous  division  of  the  nerve  by  the  with 
scalpel,  as  practised  by  Marechal,  had  produced  only  a 
temporary  cure.     Andre,  who  resided  at  Versailles,  pub- 
lished his  account  in  1756,  whimsically  enough  insertii^g 
it  in  a  treatise  on  diseases  of  the  urethra.     A  few  unsatis- 
factory experiments  and  operations  were  given  to  the  public 
in  the  course  of  the  next  fifteen  years,  chiefly  by  French 


■^  »«■...♦ 


*  LoncL  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.  Mar.  1823,  p.  199. 

f  Mtmmie  sur  T Inflammation  dea  Nezfs,  &c.  18^    Abo  gwea  by  £y|IDS  io    I'l.:    >.  .^ 
£din.  Med.  Joum.  No.  79,  p.  282. 
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Oek-VT.  practitioners,  from  which  little  of  real  value  is  dedacible. 
Sigia'  J»  1776,  Dr.  Fothergill,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Medical 
faciei.  Observations  and  Inquiries,  communicated  a  very  full  and 
Afterwards  elaborate  description  and  history  of  the  disease :  since 
Bcribed^by  ^hich  time  M.  Thouret  and  Pujol  have  each  published  a 
FothergUi:  valuable  paper  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
^7  Thouret  Spciety  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  containing  various  cases  <^1- 
^  *  lected  and  described  with  great  minuteness ;  and  we  have 
by  Megiin  already  adverted  to  the  more  recent  publications  of  Dr. 
widChaus.  ivieglin  and  Professor  Chaussier. 

g^t  Qf  It  has  of  late  been  suspected,  that  in  some  cases,  at 

iiritadon     least,  of  tliis  disease,  the  seat  of  irritation  might  be  at  the 

OT««cte?at  origin  instead  of  at  the  extremity  of  the  nerve;  an  idea  that 

iheorigiiiof  has  arisen  from  the  powerful  syu^pathetic  action  manifested 

°"^®'    by  the  eye  and  the  stomach  iorming  the  boundaries  of  the 

chain,  upon  which  subject  we  shall  have  to  speak  at  large 

when  treating  of  the  genus  entasia  in  the  ensuing  order. 

"  The  nerves,"  remarks  Dr.  Parr,  "  that  supply  the  eye 

externally,  and  the  slight  connexion  of  the  intercostal  with 

the  brain,  are  nearly  from  the  same  spot  in  the  cerebrum^ 

and  it  did  not  seem  improbable,  in  the  case  alluded  to, 

that  the  disease  may  have  really  been  at  the  origin  of  the 

Hence  ar.    nerve,  although  felt  as  usual  at  its  extremity/'    Dr.  Parr 

•enictried;  ^^^^  jj^  conscquencc,  induced  to  try  arsenic,  and  in  one 

instance,  he  tells  us,  with  a  decidedly  good  effect.     It  is 

also  said  to  have  been  since  found  serviceable  in  a  few 

other  cases.     In  Mr.  Thomas's  hands,  however,  we  shall 

aiklmer.     presently  perceive  that  it  completely  failed.     Mercury  is 

^'^^         also  reported  to  have  occasionally  proved  successful,  and 

even  to       especially  when  carried  to  the  extent  of  salivation;  though 

taliTatSon.    j^^  numerous  instances  it  has  been  tried  even  to  this  last 

effect  without  any  benefit  whatever.    [Some  cases  of  facial 

neuralgia  have  been  cured  by  applying  a  drop  or  two  of 

Oil  of        the  oil  of  croton  to  the  tongue*.    The  effect  on  the  nerve 


aoton. 


was  almost  instantaneous.  Bark,  and  the  present  fashion- 
able medicine,  the  sulphate  of  quinine  f,  have  also  been 
tried  with  various  results.] 

When  about  thirty  years  ago  animal  magnetism  was  a 


*  Med.  Chir.  Review,  Sept.  1821. 

t  Obs.  de  Neuralgie  sus-orbitaire  droite,  gu^rie  par  le  iulfiite  de  quiniiM^  par 
Jll.  Picdag;nel.   3Iagendie^  Joum.  de  Pbysiologie  Expar.  torn.  uL  p.  124. 
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fadiionable  study  in  France,  it  was  bad  recourse  to  for  Gek.  VI. 
this  disease  among  others,  and  had  its  day  of  favour  as  a  |«^^^jli][' 
popular  remedy  *.     Of  late,  however,  neuralgia  has  been  fiunei. 
attempted  to  be  cured  in  France  by  an  external  use  of 
acetic  ether;  while  in  Oermany  Dr.Meglin  has  employed  Acetic 
pills  composed  of  the  extract  of  henbane,  and  sublimed  ^^^' 
oxyde  of  zinc,  and  according  to  his  own  statement  with  ]^^*^ 
great  success*    But,  beyond  controversy,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  medicines  that  have  hitherto  been  tried,  is  the  Subour- 
subcarbonate  of  iron,  for  the  first  vtse  of  which,  so  far  as  ?^"*^^ 
I  know,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hutchiasonf,  who  com- 
monly employs  it  in  doses  of  a  drachm  three  times  a  day. 

[Dr.  Borthwick,  however,  has  found  the  last  plan  so 
successful,  and  his  confidence  in  it  is  such,  that  he  re- 
gards the  point  now  almost  settled  in  practice,  "  that  iron 
wiU  relieve,  if  not  cure,  tic  douloureux,  (neuralgic  affec- 
tions, generally  speaking,)  as  certainly  and  as  speedily  as 
quicksilver,  in  particular  forms,  will  relieve  and  cure  the 
lues  venerea."  The  dose,  which  he  gives  in  severe  cases, 
is  one  drachm  and  a  half  four  times  a  day  |.] 

The  instances  of  success  appear  to  be  very  numerous, 
though  this  also,  Uke  all  other  medicines,  has  often  failed. 
But  there  is  another  energetic  medicine,  which  has  also  a 
fair  claim  to  attention  from  a  very  different  property — 
that  of  subduing  the  sensibility ;  and  this  is  prussie  acid.  Pnuucacid. 
Mr.  Taylor,  of  Cricklade,  Wilts,  has  made  repeated  trials 
of  this  powerful  sedative  in  various  cases,  and  apparently 
with  more  rapid  relief,  than  is  afforded  by  the  carbonate 
of  iron.  He  commenced  his  career  with  a  drop  of  Scheele's 
preparation,  in  twenty-four  hours,  in  divided  doses ;  but 
as  he  grew  better  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  the  medi- 
cine, he  gave  a  drop  for  a  dose  at  first,  and  then  increased 
the  dose  to  two  drops,  repeating  it  three  times  a  day.  In 
one  or  two  instances  he  has  carried  the  quantity,  by  a 


*  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  July,  1823. 

f  Csses  ot  Neuralgia  Spamnodica,  &c  By  B.  Hutchinson,  &c.  8vo.  Lond. 
1882.  NunoDus  example!  of  the  utility  at  subcarbonate  ofiron  are  now  on 
record,  and  Dr.  £lliotson  adduces  his  testimony  in  favour  ot  its  efficacy  in 
chronic  neuralgia.  See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xiii  p.  252.  Also  Crawfoid  in , 
Bfed.  Chir.  Review;  Dr.  Belcher's-  case  of  neuralgic  amaurosis,  successfully 
tfsated  by  the  carbonate  ofiron.     Edin.  Med.  Joum.  Not  86,  p.  37. — Ed. 

$  See  Edin.  Med.  Jojum.  No.  83,  p.  297' 
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jObn.  VI.  gradual  augmentation^  to  twenty-*four  drops  a  day»  in  the 

Nonre?*ia    c^°™®  ^f  *  month's  UBo;  and  Tery  often  to  five  and  six 
faciei.         drops  a  day,  by  adding  a  drop  to  every's  day's- account*. 
Time  alone  must  determine,  whether  the  cures  thus  ob- 
tained will  prove  as  permanent  as  those  effected  by  the 
tonic  power  of  the  subcarbonate  of  iron.    To  induce  ease, 
however^  under  any  circumstances,  and  f<Nr  any  period  of 
time,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  torment^  is  an  invaluable 
blessing. 
Nomedi.        In  effect,  neither  narcotics,  nor  tonics,  nor  any  other 
depended     class  of  mediciues  that  has  hitherto  been  employed,  can 
upon  for  a    be  in  every  case  depended  upon  for  a  radical  cure,  though 
in  aU  emu  some  of  them,  and  particularly  the  subcarbonate  of  iron, 
Caae  from    axe  worthy  of  high  commendation.    ''  My  father,"  says 
Perceval,     jjj.^  Petceval  of  Dublin,  "  in  his  manuscript  comment  on 
the  present  author's  Nosology,  was  subject  to  neuralgia 
faciei  for  several  years,  and  used  a  variety  of  medicines 
without  relief.      He  was  worse  in  close  damp  weather, 
and  much  worse  when  his  mind  was  occupied.    At'  length 
he  had  an  issue  inserted  in  the  nucha,  kept  his  bowels 
free  with  James's  analeptic  pills,  and  exchanged  a  town 
residence  for  the  country.     In  this  situation  he  soon  threw 
off  the  disease,  from  which  he  was  free  for  a  considerable 
Occasional   time  before  his  death."     Change  of  scene,  a  transfer  of 
^J^^^**    morbid  action,  and  a  recruited  cheerfulness  of  spirits  are 
fonod:        valuable  auxiliaries  in  the  present  as  in  every  other  nervous 
affection ;  but  I  much  question,  whether  these  alone  have 
time  alone   ^ver  Operated  a  cure.     A  spontaneous  cure  is  the  work 
wcrksa       of  time  alonc;  and  time,  thous^h  often  a  lone:  and  tedious 
if  worked     penod  IS  requisite.  Will  generally  accomplish  it,  and  pro- 
•^  "^         bably  did  so  in  the  case  before  us.    The  fact  is,  that  the 
nervous  system  in  every  part,  and  every  ramification,  be- 
comes gradually  torpefied  by  excess  of  action ;  and  as  the 
^yes   grow  blind   and   the  nostrils  inolfacient  by  strong 
stimulants  applied  to  them,  so  the  nervous  twig's  of  every 
kind,  after  a  long  series  of  initation  from  the  present 
disease,  become  exhausted  of  power  and  obtuse  in  feeling: 
and  it  is  probably  by  hastening  this  state,  that  the  most 
active  stimulants,  and  the  warmer  tonics,  produce  what- 
ever benefit  is  to  be  ascribed  to  thein. 
— — — —  ■      -        I  -  I 
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[In  the  treatment  of  various  casea  of  neuralgia.  Baron  Ocv.  Vi- 
Larrey  was  very  successful  with  the  moxa^  which  he  re-  ^^,^^^ 
peated  the  appUcation    of  according  to  circumstaaoes.  faciei. 
Delpech  uses  the  actual  cautery,  and,  after  the  separation  ^^^^1^^ 
of  the  eschar,  keeps  up  a  discharge  for  a  long  tiode.] 

How  far  acupuncture  or  needle  pricking,  the  auik-king  Acupunc- 
of  the  Chinese,  which  we  have  already  described  under  ^^^* 
chronic  rheumatism,  might  be  useful,  has  not  yet  been 
determined.     It  has,  at  least,  a  fair  claim  for  experi- 
ment, before  having  recourse  to  a  curative  attempt  by  the 
knife. 

This  radical  cure  consists  in  a  division  of  the  affected  Cl>iBf»i4U 
branches,  provided  they  can  be  followed  home.      ^^.i^i^^^^^Iq 
Haighton  completely  succeeded,  some  years  ago,  in  a  case  a  division  of 
in  which  he  divided  the  sub-orbital  branch  of  the  fifth  ^^^^ 


pair;  and  Mr.  Cruikshank  and  Mr.  Thomas  more  recently 
in  a  case  of  considerable  complication,  and  where  the 
affection  was    evidently  not    confined   to   the    different 
branches  of  any  single  nerve.     This  last  case  is  given  by  Interesdiig 
Dr.  Darwin,  whom  the  patient  had  intermediately  con-  ^!^i}^^ 
suited,  in  the  second  part  of  his  Zoonomia,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  sections  of  the  work.    The  patient,  a 
Mr.  Bosworth  by  name,  was  between  thirty  and  forty 
years  of  age.    When  he  first  applied  to  Dr.  Darwin,  he 
complained  of  much  pain  about  the  left  cheek-bone.     Dr. 
Darwin  suspected  the  antrum  maxillare  might  be  dis-  DueaMM^ 
eased ;  and,  as  the  second  of  the  grinding  teeth  had  been  taken: 
lately  extracted,  directed  a  perforation  into  the  antrum, 
which  was  done,  and  the  wound  kept  open  for  two  or 
-three  days  without  advantage.      Afterwards,  by  friction 
about  the  head  and  neck  with  mercurial  unguent,  he  was 
for  a  few  days  copiously  salivated,  and  had  another  tooth 
extracted  by  his  own  desire,  as  also  an  incision  made  in 
such  direction  as  to  divide  the  artery  near  the  centre  of 
the  ear  next  the  cheek,  which  gave  also  a  chance  of  di- 
viding a  branch  of  the  affected  nerve ;  but  without  success. 
When  the  pain  was  exceedingly  violent,  opiates  were  aduii-  «?<*  medi. 
nistered  in  large  quantity;  bark  being  used  freely  in  thCinyijQ. 
intervals,  but  without  effect. 

The  pain  spread  in  various  directions  from  a  point  in  Progress  of 
the  left  cheek  a  little  before  the  ear,  sometimes  to  the 
nose,  and  forepart  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  sometimes  to  the 
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Oek.  VI.  orbit  of  the  eye  on  the  sanoe  side ;  the  under  part  of  the 
Neuraiifi*   tongue  being  at  times  also  aifected.     It  returned  on  some 
faciei.         days  many  times  in  an  hour,  and  continued  several  mi^ 
nutes;  during  vi^hich  period,  (it  is  veell  worth  obsenring, 
as  showing  the  connexion  between  an  irregular  sensitive 
and  an  irregular  motive  power  in  the  same  muscles),  the 
patient,  says  Dr.  Darwin,   seemed  to  stretch   and  exert 
his  arms,  and  appeared  to  have  a  tendency  to  epileptie 
actions,  so  that  his  life  was  rendered  miserable.     The  com*- 
plaint  gradually  grew  worse,  and  Mr.  Bosworth  repioved 
Patient  put  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  again  putting  himself  .undtf 
under  the    j^^.  Cniickfihank's  care,  and  of  submitting  to  aay  opera- 
Cruick.      tion  he  should  recommend.    The  pain  was  now  intolerably 
Thomas      Sfccute,  and  almost  unremitting ;  and  opiates  afforded  him 
little  or  no   relief,  though  taken  to  the  quantity  of  six 
tea-spoonsful  of  laudanum  at  a  time.    The  operation  of  di- 
viding the  diseased  nerve  was  therefore  determined  upon. 
"  As  the  pain,"  says  Mr.  Thomas  in  his  letter  to  Dr. 
Darwin,  after  its  completion,  '^  was  felt  more  acute  in  the 
left  ala  of  the  nose,  and  the  upper  lip  of  the  same  aide, 
we  were  induced  to  divide  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth 
and  ope-     V^^  of  nerves  as  it  passes  out  at  the  infra-orbital  foramen, 
rated  upon   jjg  ^j^g  instantly  relieved  in  the  nose  and  lip ;  but  towards 
•uccess.       night  the  pain  from  the  eye  to  the  crown  of  the  head 
became  more  acute  than  ever.    Two  days  after,  we  were 
Farther       obliged  to  cut  through  the  first  branch  passing  out  at  the 
^'Pf™?®^    supra-orbital  foramen :  this  afforded  him  the  like  relief 
to.  vi^ith  the  first.     On  the  same  day  the  pain  attacked^  with 

great  violence,  the  lower  lip  on  the  left  side,  and  the  chin  : 
this  circumstance  induced  the  necessity  of  dividing  the 
third  branch,  passing  out  at  the  foramen  mentale.  During 
the  whole  period,  from  the  first  division  of  the  nerves, 
he  had  frequent  attacks  of  pain  on  the  side  of  the  tongue; 
these,  however,  disappeared  on  division  of  the  last  nerve. 

"  The  patient  was  evidently  bettered  by  each  opera- 
tion :  still  the  pain  was  very  severe,  passing  from  the  ear 
under  the  zygoma  towards  the  nose  and  mouth,  and  up- 
wards round  the  orbit.  This  route  proved  pretty  clearly 
that  the  portio  dura  of  the  auditory  nerve  was  also  affected* 
at  least  the  uppermost  branch  of  the  pes  anserina.  Before 
I  proceeded,"  continues  Mr.  Thomas,  *'  to  divide  this-r 
ttr.  Cruickshank  had  operated  hitherto — I  was  willing 
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to  try  tbe  effect  of  arsenic  internally;  and  he  took  it  in  O^n.  VL 
Boffieient  quantity  to  excite  nausea  and  vertigo,  but  with-  ^^^^^^ 
out  perceiving  any  good  effect.     I  could  now  trust  only  fkcid. 
to  the  knife  to  alleviate  his  misery,  as  the  pain  round  the 
orbit  was  become  most  violent ;  and  therefore  intercepted 
the  nerve  by  an  incision  across  the  side  of  the  nose,  and  Additional 
also  made  some  smaller  incisions  about  the  ala  nasi.    To  ^*^^°°<>^ 
divide  the  great  branch  lying  below  the  zygomatic  process, 
I  found  it  necessary  to  pass  the  scalpel  through  the  mas- 
seter  muscle  till  it  came  in  contact  with  the  jaw-bone,  and 
then  to  cut  upwards :  this  relieved  him  as  usual.     Then 
the  lower  branch  was  affected,  and  also  divided ;  then  the 
middle  branch  running  under  the  parotid  gland.     In  cut- 
ting this,  the  gland  was  consequently  divided  into  two  equal 
parts,  and  healed  tolerably  well  after  a  copious  discharge 
of  saliva  for  several  days. 

'*  I  hoped  and  expected  that  this  last  operation  would 
have  terminated  his  sufferings  and  my  difficulties ;  but 
the  pain  still  affected  the  lower  lip  and  side  of  the  nose, 
and  upon  coughing,  or  swallowing,  his  misery  was  dread- 
ful. This  pain  could  only  arise  fVom  branches  from  the 
second  of  the  fifth  pair  passing  into  the  cheek,  and  lying 
between  the  ptefygoideus  intemus  mtiscle  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  situation  of  this  nerve  rendered 
the  operation  hazardous,  but,  after  some  attempts,  it  was  and  niti- 
accomplished."  This  finished  the  series  of  operatiotis,  "••^  «*«•• 
and  restored  the  afflicted  patient  to  perfect  health. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  interesting  case,  because  G^nrnJ 
it  seems  to  show,  first,  that  there  is  occasionally  no  certain  "'""^ 
cure  but  in  the  use  of  the  knife*;  secondly,  that  a  delay 
in  performing  the  operation  only  affords  time  for  the 
disease  to  spread  from  one  branch  of  the  affected  nerve 
to  another,  and  even  to  different  branches  of  nerves  in  a 
state  of  contiguity ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  disease  betrays 
the  spasmodic  character  of  the  diathesis  when  minutely 
'watched,  even  in  cases  in  which  this  character  is  most 
obscure.  Dr.  Darwin  objects  properly  enough  to  arranging 
this  disease  as  a  trismus,  "  since  no  fixed  spasm,"  says 


*  As  this  expression  may  induce  young  practitioneTB  to  promise  too  maeh 
frodi  the  operstion,  the  editor  deems  it  right  to  mention,  chat  the  kirffe  has  fit- 
qvendy  ftriled. 
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Gev.  VT.  he,  "  like  the  locked  jaw,  exists  in  this  malady."  He  adds^ 
NranM^  indeed,  that  in  the  few  cases  he  has  witnessed,  there  has 
fiudei.  not  been  any  convulsion  of  the  muscles  of  the  face ;  but, 
in  Mr.  Bosworth's  case,  he  has  expressly  noticed  the  mor- 
bid stretching  of  the  arms,  and  the  tendency  to  epileptic 
actions.  Its  proper  place,  however,  seems  to  be  where  it 
is  now  arranged. 


SPECIES  II. 


NEURALGIA  PEDIS. 


NERVE-ACHE  OF  THE  FOOT. 

RACKINQ  AND  LANCINATING  FAINS  RANGING  ABOUT  THE 
heel;  and  TREMULOUSLY  SHOOTING  IN  IRREGULAR 
DIRECTIONS  TOWARDS  THE  ANKLE  AND  BONES  OF  TH& 
TARSUS. 

Gew.  VI.       This  is  the  nemralgia  plantaris  of  Professor  Chaussier : 

g  ^    '    '   who  mentions  a  very  decided  case  of  it,  to  which  Dr. 

tiem^ed,  Marino,  a  physician  of  Piedmont,  had  been  long  subject 

It  oommenced,  he  tells  us,  in  early  life ;  was  reUeved  by  the 

mineral  waters  of  Vivadio;   and  still  more  by  the  pressure 

of  a  tight  bandage.      With  advancing  years  it  became 

less  severe,  the  cause  of  which  we  have  already  explained 

in  the  preceding  species,  but  never  ceased  altogether.    It 

alternated  with  other  nervous  affections,  and  was  at  length 

complicated  with  convulsive  asthma. 

CMeftom        In  calline  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession  to  this 

pra^t  ipe-  species,  by  introducing  it  into  the  volume  of  Nosology,  so 

cktwas£it  long  ago  as  the  beginning  of  1817,  I  had  my  eye  directed 

the  m^orJ  ^  ^  ^®T  marked  case,  which  had  then  lately  occurred  to 

me  in  a  clergyman   of  this  metropolis,   about   forty4ive 

years  of  age,  but  otherwise  in  firm  health  and  cheerful 

spirits.     He  had  for  many  years  been  a  victim  to  iU    The 


Tarn. 
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paroxysms  were  short,  and  of  unoertain  recurrence,  but  Obit.  vi. 
so  acute  as  nearly  to  make  him  faint,  and  at  length  com-  j^eu^gia 
pelied  him  to  relinquish  the  duties  of  the  pulpit,  for  which,  pedis, 
from  his  zeal  and  eloquence,  he  was  admirably  qualified, 
but  where  he  had  frequently  been  obliged  to  break  off 
with  great  al^aptness  firomi  the  une|cpeotdd  incursion  of 
a   fresh  paroxysm.      The  pain  usually  extended  up  the 
calf  of  the  leg  towards  the  knee,  and  ramified  towards  the 
toes  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  was  usually  compared 
by  himself  to  that  of  scalding  verjuice  poured  over  a  naked 
wound.    The  tibial  branches  of  the  popliteal  nerve,  and 
particularly  the  plantar  twigs,  seem  in  this  species  to  have 
been  the  part  chiefly  affected,  though  it  is  probable  that 
some  of  the  offsets  from  the  peroneal  branch  associated  in 
some  instances  in  the  morbid  action. 

Every  therapeutic  process  that  the  art  of  medicine  in  CuntiTe 
the  hands  of  the  most  experienced  physicians  of  this  me-  ***"**  *" 
tropolis  could  devise,  was  in  this  case  tried  in  a  long  and 
tedious  succession  in  vain.    Sometimes  external  and  some- 
times internal  preparations,  or  a  tight  ligature,  appeared  to 
afford  a  temporary  alleviation,  and  to  protract  Uie  inter- 
vals :  but  never  any  thing  more.     It  was  in  consequence  Amputadon 
proposed  by  a  surgeon  of  great  eminence  to  amputate  the  "**'^ 
leg,  which  was  at  one  time  on  the  point  of  being  silbmitted  ob'ectjoM 
to,  though  protested  against  by  the  present  author,  on  urgecU 
two  accounts.     First,  the  uncertainty  whether  the  morbid  '  • 

condition  of  the  nerve  might  not  be  seated  chiefly  in  the 
origin  instead  of  in  the  extremity  of  the  nerve,  in  whioh 
case,  amputation  could  be  of  no  avail ;  and  secondly,  the 
chance  that  in  process  of  time  the  keen  sensibility  of  the 
affected  branches  would  be  worn  out  and  obtunded  by  the 
violence  of  the  action.  Such  was  the  undecided  and 
nliserable  condition  of  this  patient  at  the  time  of  noticing 
his  case  on  the  publication  of  the  author's  Tolume  of  No- 
sology. Since  this  period,  the  prediction  that  the  disease 
would  ^adually  wear  itself  out  has  been  completed  :  the  Cofedleei- 
paroxysms  are  now  slight  and  tolerable,  and  the  intervals  ^^'y*^"^ 
much  longer ;  and  the  patient  has  for  nearly  a  twelve- 
month been  able  to  resume  the  duties  of  his  profession 
without  any  interruption. 
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SPECIES  III. 

NEURALGIA  MAMMJi. 

NERVE-ACHE   OF  THE  BREAST. 

SHARP,  LANCINATING  PAINS  DIVARICATING  FROM  A  FIXBD 
POINT  IN  THE  breast;  AND  SHOOTING  EQUALLY  MnrV 
THE  COURSE  OF  THE  RIBS  AND  OF  THE  ARM  TO  THE 
ELBOW  :  THE  BREAST  RETAINING  ITS  NATURAL  SiZB, 
COMPLEXION   AND    SOFTNESS. 

Gsy.VL       About  the  year  1820, 1  was  requested  by  Mr.  Blair  to 
Spec.  IIL  examine  a  young  woman,  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  who, 
ofaaem!^  for  more  than  two  years,  had  been  subject  to  a  fiainful 
which  the    disorder  of  the   breast,  that  seemed  equally  to  diefy  all 
l^^i^     parallel  and  all  mode  of  treatment.     On  examining  into 
founded,     the  nature  of  the  symptoms,  I  found  them  as  described 
in  the  preceding  definition.    The  organ  was  fuU-formed» 
soft,  and  globular,  without  the  slightest  degree  of  infiam* 
Deicriptiofi  matioQ  or  hardness.     Whea  the  paroxysm  of  pain  was 
ahdprogreu  jj^^  present,  it  would  bear  pressure  without  inconveQience; 
diMose.       but,  during  the  pain,  the  whole  breast  was  acutely  sensibie. 
The  paroxysms  returned  at  first  five  or  six  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  were  short  and  transient:  bat  as 
the  disease  became  more  fixed,  it  became  also  mora  severe 
and  extensive ;  for  the  agonizing  fits  at  length  recurred  as 
often  as  once  an  hour,  and  sometimes  more  frequently: 
and,  from  being  comparatively  concentrated,  the  lanci- 
nating shoots  darted  both  downward  in  the  course  of  the 
circumjacent  ribs,  and  upwards  to  the  axilh,  whence  they 
afterwards  descended  to  the  elbow,  below  which  I  do  not 
know  that  they  proceeded  at  any  time.    These  fits  were  at 
length  80  frequent  and  vehement  as  to  embitter  her  whole 
life,  and  incapacitate  her  from  pursuing  any  employment ; 
for  it  frequently  happened,  that,  if  she  attempted  needle*- 
work,  her  fingers  abruptly  dropped  the  needle  a  few  minutes 
after  taking  hold  of  it,  from  a  mixture  of  pungent  pain 
and  tremulous  twitching.    The  twitching  or  snatches  in 
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the  shoulder^  for  it  at  length  reached  to  this  height,  were  Osk.  Vl. 
at  one  time  so  considerable  as  to  give  the  patient  an  idea,  ^^^jJ^' 
to  use  her  own  words,  that  something  was  alive  there;  mamma. 
while,  though  the  lancinating  pain  did  not  descend  below 
the  elbow,  a  considerable  degree  of  trepidation  reached 
occasionally  to  her  fingers'  ends.     Her  general  health  was  General 
in  the  mean  time  unaffectedi  and  she  was  regular  in  men-  Jl^^^j^ed. 
struation. 

I  had  no  hesitation  in  regarding  this  as  a  non-descript  Prognostics- 
species  of  neuralgia ;  and  as  little  in  communicating  my 
fears,  that  no  plan  of  medicine  we  could  lay  down  would 
be  more  than  palliative,  even, if  it  should  prove  thus  far 
beneficial,  and  that  we  must  trust  to  time  alone  for  a  cure, 
and  that  obtuseness  of  sensibility,  which  I  have  already 
noticed  as  a  common  consequence  of  high  nervous  irri- 
tation, continued  till  the  oi^n  becomes  exhausted  and 
torpefied. 

Every  remedial  process  was,  nevertheless,  tried  in  series  Coitne  of 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  relief,  if  not  full  success.  J^i^tment, 
Bleeding,  local  and  general,  frequently  and  profusely  re- 
peated; purgativesof  all  kinds;  tonics  and  antispasmodics 
of  every  sort;  the  hot  and  cold  bath;  electricity  and  gal-^ 
vanism  in  every  form ;  rubefacients,  blisters,  setons,  issues, 
and  whatever  else  could  be  suggested,  were  enlisted  into 
service  in  succession.     But  every  thing  was  equally  with-  in  every 
out  avail ;  nor  do  I  know  that  even  a  temporary  relief  was  |l^|[^ing. 
obtained  by  any  of  these.     Narcotics  of  all  kinds  proved 
impotent:   drowsiness,  indeed,  and   a   comatose  stupor, 
were  hereby  in  various  instances  obtained,  but  the  in** 
terval  of  wakefulness  was   as  much    as  ever  tormented 
with  the  same  racking  paroxysms.     From  the  powerful  Fulure  of 
influence  of  nux  vomica  in  many  cases  of  nervous  afFec-  ""*  ^"'"****" 
tion,  to  some  of  which  we  shall  have  the  occasion  to  advert 
hereafter,  I  had  some  hope  of  producing  a  slight  impres- 
sion on  the  nerves  affected ;  but  the  hope  proved  illusory : 
the  patient  took  it  in  infusion  as  far  as  to  about  eight 
grains  at  a  dose  three  or  four  times  a  day,  till  her  head 
was  intolerably  confused,  and   every  other  part  became 
numb,  but  the  paroxysms  were  intractable. 

The  poor  sufferer,  whose  relations  were  incapable  of 
afibrding  the  resources  of  private  practice,  tried  one  dis- 
pensary after  another,  and  at  length  one  of  the  largest 
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Oek.  VI.  hospitals  of  this  metropolis,  without  the  smallest  benefit, 

Nwuai^a    ^"^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^®  discharged  as  incurable.     About  six 
mammae,     months  since,  however,  being  nearly  four  years  from  the 
Disease       Commencement  of  the  disease  at  home,  and  having  utterly 
apcmumc!^  relinquished  all  medical  means,  with  the  exception  of  a 
0U&]?.         seton  under  the  breast,  which  was  not  dried  up,  she  began 
to  think  herself  rather  better,  and  has  continued  to  improve 
ever  since,  till  a  week  ago,  when  her  mother  came  to  inform 
me  she  was  worse  again.     This  intelligence  greatly  sur- 
prised me,  till  I  learned  that  the  seton  was  now  quite 
healed.     It  has  since  been  opened,  and  there  is  a  hope  of 
her  again  improving. 
SnbBcqurat      Thus  far  was  written  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work. 
concerning  The  patient,  under  the  kindness  of  Sir  WiUiam  Blizard, 
this  case,     obtained  an  entrance  into  the  Margate  Sea-bathing  In- 
firmary, and,  after  five  or  six  weeks'  use  of  the  marine-bath, 
returned  home — not  indeed  entirely  free  from  pain,  but 
in  comfortable  ease,  and  able  to  resume  the  use  of  her 
needle.    About  six  months  afterwards,  however,  the  com- 
plaint returned  with  as  much  violence  as  ever,  and  again 
the  most  powerful  tonics  and  antispasmodics  were  tried  in 
vain.    The  sub-carbonate  of  iron,  in   the   fullest   doses 
employed  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  was  had  recourse  to,  and 
steadily  persevered  in,  but  to  as  little  purpose  as  every 
other  medicine.     She  has  now  again  returned  to  the 
Margate  Infirmary,  where  I  hear  she  has  again  found 
benefit.     In  various  cases,  however,  even  in  this  species, 
I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  iron  has  proved  as  suc^ 
cessful  as  in  neuralgia  faciei,  *  And  Dr.  Alderson  has  given 
another  example,  in  a  very  striking  instance  of  mammary 
neuralgia,  but  in  an  older  and  less  irritable  period  of  life*. 


*  Cases  of  Neuralgia  Spasmodica,  &c      By  B.  Hutchinson,  &c.     Sm 
London,  1822.  , 
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DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE  MUSCLES. 

IRREGULAR  ACTION  OF  THE  MUSCLES  OR  MUSCULAR  FIBRES  ; 
COMMONLY  DENOMINATED   SPASMS.      , 

Having^  in  the  Physiological  Proem  to  the  present  Class  IV. 
class,  glanced,  as  far  as  our  space  would  allow,  at  the  P*]^^^ 
disputed  question  concerning  the  nature  of  muscular  irri-  chameter  oi 
tability,  or  contractility,  to   adopt  the  language  of  I^r.  ™J^^ 
Boetock,  and  its  affinity  with  sensorial  or  nervous  influence,  mtmj  tan. 
it  is  now  only  necessary  at  present  to  take  a  very  brief 
view  of  thegeneral  character  and  mode  of  action  of  muscles 
as  they  appear  to  the  naked  eye  in  a  massive  form,  or,  in 
other  words,  as  composed  of  an  almost  infinite  variety  of 
minute  fibres. 

A  muscle,  thrown  into  action,  increases  in  absolute  Effects  of 
weight,  in  density,  and  in  power  of  resistance.     It  is  also  ^S^f^JLj^ 
said   to   increase  in  absolute  bulk,   but  the  experiments  muscles 
upon  this  subject  are  contradictory;  the  middle  or  belly  of  ^°^^** 
the  muscle,  indeed,  is  at  this  time  evidently  enlarged,  but 
then  its  length  appears  to  be  proportionally  diminished. 
[The  ventricular  portion  of  the  heart,  removed  from  a  large 
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Claps  IV.  dog  immediately  after  the  animal  had  been  hanged,  was 
Cinericju  ^   immersed  in  warm  water,  contained  in  a  glass  vessel  which 
was  closed  below  with  a  ground  glass  stopper,  and  termi- 
nated above  in  an  open  vertical  tube  one  third  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.     The  ventricles  continued  alternately  to  con- 
tract and  dilate  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  daring 
which  the  water  stood  at  the  same  level  in  the  tube,  to- 
tally unaffected  by  the  var}Mng  condition  of  the  muscular 
CoMtitute   fibres*.]     Muscles  constitute  the  cords,  as  bones  do  the 
the  living    levcrs,  of  the  living  frame;  and  in  most  cases  the  muscles 
fnme.        grow  tendinous,  as   the  bones  do  cartilaginous,  towards 
Approxi.    tijeii.    extremities,  by  which  means  the  fleshy  and  the 
nature  of     osseous  parts  of  the  organs  of  motion  become  assimilated, 
boto'S ^  ^^^  fitted  for  that  insertion  of  the  one  structure  into  the 
muscles  at   Other,  upon  which  their  mutual  action  depends;  the  ex- 
^**'  . .     tent  and  nature  of  the  motion  being  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  articulation,  which  is  varied  with  the  nicest 
of  tcDdoDt.  skill  to  answer  the  purpose  intended.     Whether,  however, 
the  substance  of  tendons  consists  of  the  same  fibres  as  the 
belly  of  a  muscle,  but  only  in  state  of  closer  approxima- 
tion, and  possessed  of  finer  vessels  which  do  not  admit 
the  introduction  of  red  blood,  or  whether  they  form  a 
distinct  system  of  fibres,  merely  attached  to  those  of  the 
muscles,  i&  at  present  undecided.     It  is  certain  that  ten- 
dons possess  nothing  of  the  peculiar  structure  of  muscles, 
and  seem  to  be  more  nearly  allied  to  the  simple  solid  f. 

It  appears  singular,  at  first  sight,  that  the  tendinous 
fibres,  which  thus  seem  to  be  compacted  into  a  firmer 'and 
more  substantial  cprd  than  those  of  the  muscles,  should 
by  theb  ^^  sometimes  broken  by  muscular  exertion,  while  the  mus- 
eicertion.  cular  fibres  remain  uninjured;  yet  this  unquestionably 
Explained,  depends  upon  their  greater  rigidity,  and,  consequently, 
inability  of  yielding  to  the  force  by  which  they  are  opposed. 
And  hence  the  bones  themselves  are  sometimes  broken  in 
the  same  manner,  as  by  a  violent  jerk,  or  a  sudden  and 
[Spasmodic  contraction,  of  which  we  shall  presently  meet 
with  examples,  especially  in  the  patella,  the  ribs,  and  the 
arms.  The  muscles  themselves,  however,  are  occasionally 
ruptured  by  a  like  iiTCgular  violence  and  excess  of  power. 


Though 
more  com- 
paathan 
muades. 


Bones 
sometimes 
broken  in 
the  same 
manner. 


*  See  Mayo*s  Anat.  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  voL  i.  p.  12. 

t  See  Dr.  Bo6tock*s  Elementary  System  of  Physiology,  p.  67,  8to.  1824* 
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as  the  recti  abdomiais  in  tetanus^  and  the  gastrocnemii  in  Class  iv. 

cramps.  Cinctica. 

Muscular  action^  then,  consists  in  a  mutual  attraction  Muscular 
and  concenti-ation  of  the  constituent  fibres  and  muscles.  J^  P"^ 
in  a  manner  peculiar  to  living  matter;   for  we  cannot  principle 
imitate  it  by  any  combination  or  action  of  mechanical  ^^^^'^ 
fibres.     It  is  not,  however,  a  contraction  in  every  dimen- 
sion, since  in  this  case  the  muscular  volume  would  be 
diminished ;  but,  in  length  only,  attended  with  a  propor- 
tional increase  of  bulk,  so  as  to  preserve  the  absolute  - 
volume  unchanged,  or  nearly  so.  . 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  from  these  few  remarks,  that  the  '^  ^""^ 
force  exerted  by  muscular  contraction  may  be  enormous;  but  over.' 
but  by  the  mechanical  physicians  it  was  calculated  in  the  "[^  ^T    , 
most  extravagant  manner  from  premises  in  many  instances  ^T^ 
wholly  chimerical.    Thus  Borelli  estimated  the  force  with  phyMc5«n«- 
which  the  heart  contracts,  in  order  to  carry  forward  the  Singular 
circulation   of  the  blood,  to.  be  equal  to  not  less  than  of  mis- 
180,0001bs.  at  each  contraction ;  while  Pitcaim,  applying  »l««J**»n- 
the  same  speculation  to  the  function  of  digestion,  conceived 
that  this  process  is  accomplished  by  a  muscular  exertion 
divided  equally  between  the  stomach  and  the  auxiliary 
muscles  that  surround  it,  amounting  in  the  stomach  alone 
to  the  force  of  1 17,0881b8.,  for  which  ''  had  he  assigned  five 
ounces,"  says  Professor  Monro,  "  he  would  have  been 
nearer  the  truth*."    Yet  we  do  not  want  these  visionary 
calculations  to  prove  the  wonderful  power  possessed  by 
muscular  fibres ;  the  facts  we  have  already  adverted  to, 
and  others  we  shall  have  to  notice  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent order,  are  sufficient  to  establish   their  astonishing 
energy,  without  having  recourse  to  unfounded  hypotheses 
or  exaggerated  statements. 

In  general,  says  Dr.  Parr,  in  a  very  excellent  article  Law  of 
upon  this  subjectf,  it  appears  that  the  force  with  which  a  ""*^J^^ 
muscle  contracts  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  as  exhibited 
fleshy  fibres,  and  the  extent  of  the  surface  to  which  .these  jj^  ^***^ 
fibres  are  attached ;  but  its  degree  of  contraction,  or  the  lar  musdes, 
extent  of  its  motion,  is  in  proportion  to  their  length.    The 
limits  of  contraction  differ  in  the  long  and  in  the  circular 
muscles ;  for  the  former  do  not  contract  more  than  one 

*  Alooro,  Comp.  Anat.  Prcf.  p.  viii.        -f  Med.  Diet,  in  verb.  Musculus. 
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Class  IV.  third  of  their  length,  but  the  circular  fibres  of  the  stjomach, 
Cinetica.  '  which  in  their  utmost  dilatation  may  be  expanded  to  a 
foot  in  circumference,  may^  after  much  fasting,  be  reduced 
to  the  circle  of  an  inch.    It  must,  however,  be  added,  that 
in  circular  muscles  no  fibres  pass  completely  round ;  bun- 
dles of  fibres  are  collected  and  end  at  difibrent  points, 
while  some  begin  where  others  end.     Each  may,  therefore, 
admit  of  only  a  limited  contraction,  while  the  dilatation 
just  mentioned  may  be  the  sum  of  the  whole. 
AcdoQ  of        The  action  of  muscles  never  intermits,  and  is  only  dimi- 
oniy  nished  in  the  sleeping  state ;  though,  where  the  sleep  is 

diminiriied  profound  and  lethargic,  thediminution  amounts  to  almost 
ileep.         a  cessation^  except  in  the  involuntary  organs.     When 
ipuscles  are  not  exercised  (to  use  the  words  of  Haller), 
''the  vis  insita  is  very  slightly  exerted;'*  but  we  can  still 
trace  its  influence  by  the  position  which  the  limbs  assume, 
and  discover  the  relative  strength  of  the  antagonising 
muscles.      Thus  we  find  the  flexors  stronger  than  the 
extensors;  for,  during  sleep,  the  head  falls  forward^  and 
Why  in      the  body,  legs,  arms,  and  fingers,  are  slightly  bent.      The 
the  flexors  cause  of  this  additional  strength  is  easily  explained ;  for 
oirerbaiaiice  the  flexors  have  stronger  and  more  numerous  fibres,  their 
"        insertion  is  farther  from  the  centre  of  their  motions,  and 


k 


THwiitnitfd,  under  a  larger  angle,  which  must  increase  when  flexion 

has  begun.     This  superiority  of  the  flexors  bends  the  fetus 

in  the  womb  into  a  round  ball.    The  same  superiority  of 

power  continues,  though  in  a  less  degree,  after  birth,  and 

hence  frequent  pandiculations  are  required  to  give  activity 

and  energy  to  the  extensors,  which  they  Bugsan,  lose  ia 

advanced  age.     On  awakening  from  a  sound  sleep,  the 

Bame  yawnings  and  stretchings  occur  from  the  same  cause; 

and  Bethel  fancifully  refers  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  and 

™» ^    the  fluttering  of  his  wings,  to  a  similar  purpose.    It  is 

uiein         always  useful  in  diseases  to  examine  the  position  of  the 

•W^-    limbs  during  sleep,  particularly  the  sleep  of  children.    If 

^^^'      they  deviate  from  the  ordinary  degree  of  flexure  to  a  more 

straight  position,  there  is  generally  some  irregularity  in 

the  state  of  tone,  and  of  course  in  the  vital  influx. 

Contract-        The  irritability  or  contractility  of  a  muscle  is  a  very 

dbtinct       different  power  from  that  of  elasticity.    The  latter  always 

from  depends  upon  simple  re-action,  and  is  never  a  source  of 

CkimpMcd.   actual  energy :  it  merely  restores,  in  a  contrary  direction, 
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the  force  which  had  been  impressed,  and  the  effect  which  Class  iv. 
it  produces  can  never  be  greater  than  the  amount  of  the  ci^^^^^* 
eause.       But,   in  muscular  contraction,  the  mechanical 
effect  produced  is  infinitely  greater  than  the  mechanical 
cause  producing  it,  as,  when  the  organ  of  the  heart,  recently 
detached  from  the  body  just  dead,  is  slightly  scratched  in 
its  inside  by  a  needle,  it  will  contract  so  strongly  as  to 
force  the  point  of  the  needle  into  its  substance  *.     But  the 
chief  proof  of  the  difference  between  the  two  is,  that  the 
irritable  power  of  a  muscle  is  often  excited  without  any 
mechanical  cause  at  all,  and  from  the  mere  influence  of 
the  will,  which  has  no  effect  upon  the  simple  elasticity 
of  organs.     Hence,  while  contractility  belongs  to  the  mus- 
cular structure  alone,  elasticity  appertains  to  many  other 
substances  as  well,  whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  even 
metallic.     Muscles  also  have  their  elasticity,  but  the  prin- 
ciple is  altogether  of  a  different  kind,  though  often  con- 
founded with  the  preceding  by  modem  pathologists;  and 
particularly  in  their  use  of  the  term  ^om'ctVy  f*  which  is  Tonicity 
often  employed  with  little  precision,  and  frequently  means  J^|^^ 
nothing  more  than  this  common  principle  of  elasticity,  mooihr with 
to  which  indeed  it  seems  directly  to  be  applied  by  Dr.  ^*»**<^*y» 
Cullen. 

The  muscles  of  the  body  maybe  divided  into  two  grand  Vduntm 
classes,  voluntary  or  animal,  and  involuntary  or  automatic.  *  «n{n»l 
In  the  former  we  meet  with   some  that  are  peculiarly  contndi- 
remarkable  for  strength  and  continuity  of  contraction,  as  ^g"^***^ 
the  greater  part  of  the  round  muscles ;   and  others  as  ixxnAuMuj 
remarkable  for  mobility  and  vacillation,  among  which  we  ^  ^^ 
may  place  most  of  the  long  muscles.    These  properties  jjig^j^ 
are  strikingly  exemplified  in  a  state  of  disease,  and  call  for  dbancten. 
particular  attention;  the  muscles  characterized  by  mobility 
presenting  examples  of  atonic  or  agitatory  spasm,  while 
those  that  are  conspicuous  for  continuity  of  action  are 
chiefly  subject  to  rigid  or  entastic  spasm. 

Continuity  of  exertion,  however,  is  generally  less  evident  CooUiiuity 
in  the  voluntary  than  in  the  involuntary  muscles,  of  which  J^*^"  ^ 
last  some  organs,  as  the  heart,  continue  their  efforts  through  iimtaiy 

muscfes, 

derived, 

*  Fordyce,  Phil.  Trans.  178S,  p.  80. 

t  Bottock,  Elem.  Sysu  of  Physiology,  p.  168,  8vo.  1834. 
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OLAm  IViKfe  withoHt  intermissioo ;   though  >aU  of  them  relax  or 
^j^g^     remit'  Qcoasionally  or  periodically.     For  this  greater  per- 
compared    maueacy  and  regularity  of  action  they  are  indebted  to  the 
with  the      peculiar  provision  which  has  been  made  for  their  supply 
Se  voiuD-   of  nervous  power ;  for  while  the  voluntary  muscles  are  £ur« 
tuy  muB-    nisbed  in  a  direct  line  from  the  sensorium,  whence  indeed 
the  close  connexion  they  hold  with  it»  the  control  the  will 
exercises  over  them,  and  their  catenation  with  the  prevail- 
ing emotion  of  the  moment,  die  involuntary  muscles  are 
dependent  chiefly  on  th^  intermediate  or  ganglionic  sys- 
tem described  in  the  proem  to  the  present  class,  and  are 
more  remotely  connected  with  the  sensorium:  they  are  in 
consequence  far  less  influenced  by  the  variable  impulses  of 
the  mental  faculties,  and  are  placed  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  will.    And  hence  the  tenour  of  their  action  is 
more  equable,  more  permanent,  more  imintemipted,  and 
less  subject  to  fatigue  or  weariness. 
Though  But  as  these  organs  are  by  no  means  free  from  the 

wi^nnin  power  of  inj  ury,  or  diseased  action,  they  are  also  subject 
their  acdoo,  at  times,  in  common  with  the  voluntary  organs,  to  those 
toMilbDor^  abnormal  motions  which  are  ordinarily  denominated 
mities,  spasms:  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  observe  the 
^J^^^  uniform  tendency,  which  different  spasmodic  affections 
Bifferait  manifest  towards  some  organs  or  functions,  rather  than 
«sjn^M»d  ^^ards  others.  Thus  the  vital  function,  in  which  the 
the  rabjMtt  heart  and  lungs  are  such  prominent  agents^  is,  chiefly  dift- 
to^S^*  turbed  by  palpitation  and  syncope;  the  natural,  or  that 
tpMooMdic  in  which  the  abdominal  organs  so  generally  co-operate,  by 
motkmi.  hysterics;  and  the  animal,  extending  through  the  range 
A  few  ex.  of  the  voluntary  organs,  by  tetanus  and  epilepsy.  In  the 
^  genend  prosecution  of  the  present  order,  indeed,  we  shall  see  that 
rule-  this  does  not  hold  universally;  that  epilepsy,  for  instancey 

is  often  a  disease  rather  of  the  stomach  or  intestines, 
than  of  any  other  organ,  and  that  the  heart  is  sometimes 
affected  with  rigid  instead  of  with  clonic  spasm :   but  the 
rule  holds  generally,  and  is  not  essentially  shaken  by  these 
,    casual  exceptions. 
^^^<>l^>      •    Dr.  Cullen  has  contended  that,  in  all  spasmodic  affec- 
thatdi       tions,  the  brain  is  the  actual  seat  of  disease,  and  that  they 
■P««»        consist  in  some  morbid  modifications  of  its  energy.     "  The 
u^ona        scope  and  purpose  of  ^11  that  he  has  suid,"  he  tells  us, 
moihidttate  •'  is  to  establish  the  general  proposition,  that  spSu^modic 


* 
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affections,  whether  they  arise  primarily  in  the  brain  or  in  Class  iv. 
particular  parts,  do  consist  chiefly,  and  always  in  part,  in  cS^Sei ' 
an  affection  and  particular  state  of  the  energy  of  the  brain : 
and  that  the  operation  of  antispasmodic  medicines  must 
consist  in  their  correcting  this  morbid  or  preternatural 
state  in  the  energy  of  the  brain,  by  their  correcting  either 
the  state  of  preternatural  excitement  or  collapse,  or  by 
obviating  the  too  sudden  alteration  of  these  states." 

This  proposition  seems  rather  to  follow  from  Dr.  Cullen's  Origm  of 
singular  doctrine  concerning  the  mutable  condition  of  the  ^^^I^J** 
energy  of  the  brain,  and  the  immutable  nature  of  theibr: 
nervous  power,  which  is  propagated  from  it  by  vibrations,  JJJ^|^ 
than  from  the  clear  face  of  facts  before  us.    Spasms,  in  pointed  out 
many  instances,  are  altogether  local ;  they  are  confined  to 
particular  muscles,  or  particular  sets  of  associate  muscles, 
and  have  no  effect  on  the  brain  whatever,  so  as  to  disturb 
ita   energy;    of  which   we  have  examples  in  hiccough, 
priapism*,  chorea,  and  often  in  palpitation.    They  depend 
upon  some  irritation  existing  not  at  the  origin  but  at  the 
extremity  of  the  nerves :  and  where  such  is  their  source, . 
even  though  the  chain  of  morbid  action  should  ^t  length 
reach  the  brain  and  affect  its  energy,  as  in  convulsions 
from  teething,  epilepsy  from  wormsi  or  some  palpitations 
from  ossific  or  polypous  concretions,  all  the  antispasmodics 
in  the  world  will  afford  no  relief,  so  long  as  the  local  cause  of         ^ 
irritation  continues  to  operate ;  while  the  moment  this  is 
removed,  where  it  is  capable  of  removal,  as  by  the  use  of  a 
gum-lancet  or  active  anthelmintics,  all  the  powers  of  the 
brain  become  instantly  tranquillized ;  its  faculties  are  ren- 
dered clear,  its  energy  is  re-invigorated,  and  its  motive 
power  or  sensorial  energy  is  distributed  in  an  uninterrupted 
tenour.   The  greater  number  of  spasmodic  affections,  there- 
fore, do  not  so  much  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  brain, 
as  of  the  living  fibres  that  issue  from  it,  and  maintain  a  cor- 
respondence with  it ;  for  the  stream  may  be  vitiated  while 
the  fountain  is  untouched.    We  have  seen,  indeed,  in  the  Argument 
proem  to  the  present  class,  from  the  concurrent  results  of  mj^^*^ 
various  physiological  experimenters,  that  although,  while 
the  organ  of  a  brain  exists,  it  exerts  a  certain  influence 


*.  This  cannot  be  explained  by  the  tction  of  any  muscle,  and  consequently  ii 
not  a  spasmodic  afiection. — Ed, 
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Class  IV.  over  the  principle  of  muscular  motion,  this  principle  is  far 

C^Si"'  '^^s.  dependent  upon  the  encephalon,  than  that  of  general 

feeling  or  of  the  local  senses ;  that  it  is  found  abundantly 

in  animals  totally  destitute  of  a  brain;   and  that,  hence, 

those  possessing  a  brain  may  be  excited  not  only  into 

abnomal  and  spasmodic,  but  even  into  a  continuation  or 

re-production  of  regular  and  natural,  motions  of  various 

muscular  organs  after  the  brain  has  been  separated  from 

the  spinal  chain,  by  stimuli  applied  to  this  chain,  or  even 

by  the  artificial  breath  of  a  pair  of  bellows. 

Sennfic  and     We  have  seen,  also,  that  the  nervous  filaments  of  the 

^^^       muscles  are  of  two  kinds,  sensific  and  motific,  the  former 

proceeding  from  the  cerebellum,  or  the  posterior  trunk  of 

Spinil        the  spinal  chord,  to  which  it  gives  rise,  and  the  latter 

^^,         from  the  cerebrum,  or  anterior  trunk  of  the  same  double 

chord;  and  as  these  two  sets  of  filaments  do  not  necessarily 

concur  in  the  same  affection,  it  is  obvious  that  the  muscles 

of  a  limb,  or  of  the  whole  body,  may  be  thrown  into  the 

most  violent  agitation,  or  the  firmest  rigidity,  without 

^much,  or  perhaps  any  degree  of  painful  emotion  or  in- 

Why  often  Creased  sensibility.     And  we  can  hence  readily  account 

little  p«n    for  the  little  complaint  that  is  made  by  patients  upon  this 

gg^g^^  subject,  on  their  being  freed  from  a  severe  paroxysm  of 

tetttius  or    tetanus,  convulsion-fit,  or  hysterics. 

cooTulskmi.     ^jj^  foUowing  are  the  genera  of  diseases  which  wiU  be 

found  to  appertain  to  the  present  order: 

I.   ENTASIA.  CONSTRICTIVE  SPASM. 

II.   CLONUS.  CLONIC   SPASM. 

III.    SYMCLONUS.  SYNCLONIC  SPASM. 
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GENUS  I. 

ENTASIA. 
CONSTRICTIVE  SPASM. 


lUttGULAR  MUSCULAR   ACTION  PRODUCING   CONTRACTION, 

RIGIDITY,  OR  BOTH. 

Entasia  is  derived  from  the  Greek  ivraeti,  ''intentio/'    Gxx.l 
**  vebementia,''  "  rigor/'  from  ivrtivu,  *'  intendo."  By  many  Origin  of 
nosologists  the  genus  is  called  tonos,  or  tonus,  which  is  ^q,  ^nd 
here  dropped  in  favour  of  the  present  term,  because  tonus  >^  neofMi^ 
or  tone  is  employed  by  physiologists  and  pathologists  in  ^'^ 
direct  opposition  to  irregular  vehemence  or  rigidity,  to  im- 
port a  healthy  and  perfect  vigour  or  energy  of  the  muscles ; 
and  by  therapeutists  to  signify  medicines  capable  of  pro- 
ducing such  or  similar  effects. 

The  genus  entasia  includes  the  fbllowing  species: 


I.  entasia  priapismus* 

2.   — — -  LOXIA. 

3. RHACHYBIA. 


4.   - 

6.  - 

6.  - 

7.  - 

8.  - 

9.  - 


-  ARTICULARIS. 

-  SYSTREMMA. 


-  TRISMUS. 

-  TETANUS. 
>-  LY88A. 


-  ACROTISMUS. 


PRIAPISM. 

WRY-NECK. 

MUSCULAR  DISTORTION  OF 

THE  SPINE. 
MUSCULAR  STIFF-JOINT. 
CRAMP. 
LOCKED-JAW. 
TETANUS. 

RABIES.    CANINE  MADNESS. 
SUPPRESSED  PULSE. 
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SPECIES  I. 
ENTA8IA  PRIAPISMUS. 

I 

PRIAPISM. 

PERMANENT  RIGIDITY  AND  ERECTION  OF  THE  PENIS  WITH- 
OUT CONCUPISCENCE. 

Qeit.^L       The  specific  term  is  derived  from  the  name  of  Piiapus, 
J^!""\  '  the  son  of  VenHS  and  Bacchus,  who  is  usually  thus  repre- 
thc^dfic  sented  in  paintings  and  sculptures,  but  with  a  concupiscent 
**'°°®'         feeling.    Galen  applies  the  term  also  to  females,  as  im- 
?^Gi^    porting  a  rigid  elongation  of  the  clitoris  without  concu- 
piscence. 
Peeuiiaily       Spasm  18,  in  all  instances,  a  disease  not  of  vigour,  but 
of  d^ty.  ^^  debility  with  a  high  degree  of  irritability :  and  there  is 
no  case  in  which  this  is  more  striking,  than  in  the  present 
species.     It  has  been  found  occasionally  in  infancy ;  but  it 
is  Tar  more  frequently  an  attendant  upon  advanced  years. 
It  has  sometimes  also  followed  cold,  and  especially  local 
cold,  clap,  dysuiy,  and  the  use  of  cantharides.    It  has  at 
times  been  a  result  of  free  living,  and  particularly  hard 
drinking.    The  spasms  consist  in  a  stiff  and  permanent 
contraction  of  the  erectores  penis  *,  unconnected  with  any 
stimulus  arising  from  a  fulness  of  the  vesiculae  seminales. 


-  *  That  the  luthor  hasiUlai  into  aa  enor  hi  repwcnthig  priapUmut  to  be  a 
■pedes  of.  ooostricthre  ipMin,  cannot  be  doubted ;  because  erectioD  of  the  penis 
is  not  really  produced  by  the  action  of  the  erectores  muscles,  as  they  are  termed, 
but  by  the  injection  and  distention  of  the  glans,  corpus  spongiosum  urethras,  and 
corpora  cavernosa  with  blood.  '*  Each  of  the  crura  penis  gives  attachment  at 
its  origin  to  a  tolerably  strong  muscle  named  the  erector  penis,  probably  be- 
cause, when  a  power  capable  of  producing  the  effect  indicated  by  that  name  was 
sought  by  anatomists,  this  muscle  seemed  to  be  their  only  resource.  At  present 
the  name  appears  very  ill  adapted,  since  the  muscles  in  question  obviously  draw 
the  penis  downwards  and  backwards,  instead  of  upwards  and  against  the  pubes* 
Those  who  explain  the  erection  of  the  penis  by  the  compression  of  its  vein, 
should  find  out  a  power  capable  of  elevating  the  organ  against  the  bone,  and  of 
carrying  it  forwards.'* — (See  Rces*8  Cjrdopsdia,  art.  Generation.)  In  flKt, 
mechanical  pressure  of  the  vein  will  not  produce  erection. — £o. 
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Dr.  Darwin  says  he  had  met  with  two  cases,  where  the    Gex.  L 
erection,  producing  a  homy  hardness,  continued  two  or  ^^^  ^* 
three  weeks  without  any  venereal  desire,  but  not  without  prupisoms. 
pain.     The  easiest  attitude  wad  lying  upon  the  back  with  Sometmiei 
the  knees  bent  upwards.    The  corpus  cavernosum  urethrae 
at  length  became  soft,  and  in  a  day  or  two  the  whole 
rigidity  subsided.     One  of  these  patients  had  been  a  free 
drinker,  had  a  gutta  rosacea  on  his  face,  and  died  sud- 
denly a  few  months  after  his  recovery  from  the  present 
complaint.     It  is  singular,  that  this  spasm  should  some- 
times continue  after  death ;  at  least  we  have  accounts  of 
such  cases  in  Marcellus  Donatus  and  other  writers. 

As  the  disease  is  a  case  of  both  local  and  general  de-  cure 
bility,  its  cure  is  in  most  instances  difficult.    Antispasmo^  difficult, 
dies  and  tonics  are  the  only  medicines  that  promise  relief; 
as  camphor,  opium,  bark,  warm  aromatics,  warm-bathing, 
cold-bathing :  but  the  whole  are  often  tried  without  effect, 

[In  the  case  which  surgeons  most  frequently  meet  with, 
namely,  that  excited  by  the  irritation  of  ulcers  and  ex- 
coriations about  the  glans,  or  by  gonorrhoea  attended  with 
chordee,  the  most  effectual  treatment  is  the  antiphlogistic, 
combined  with  antispasmodics.  This  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  notion  of  the  complaint  being  connected  with 
debility,  a  notion  that  has  no  foundation,  except  tha 
author's  hypothesis  of  the  cause  of  spasm.] 


SPECIES  II. 

ENTASIA  LOXIA. 
WRY-NECK. 

PERMANENT  CONTRACTION  OF  THE  FLEXOR  MUSCLES  OK 
THE  RIGHT  OR  LEFT  SIDE  OF  THE  NECK,  DRAWING  TtiE 
HEAD  OBLIQUELY  IN  THE  SAME  DIRECTION. 

The  term  loxia  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  Xogi;,  "ob-  gpJc/r. 
liquus,  tortus ;"  whence  loxarthrus  in  surgery,  an  obliquity  Origin 
of  a  joint  of  any  kind,  without  spasm  or  luxation*    By  o^»P«c*fi« 
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Gew.  I.    the  Greeks,  however,  the  term  was  specially  applied  to 
y^^^l  ^^'  the  joints  or  muscles  of  the  neck. 

icnda.  This  disease,  in  its  genuine  form,  proceeds  from  an  ex- 

^^•'"*-  cess  of  muscular  action,  paiticularly  of  the  mastoid  muscle 
on  the  contracted  side.  But  we  frequently  meet  with  a 
similar  effect  from  two  other  causes :  one  in  which  there 
is  a  disparity  in  the  length  of  the  muscles  opposed  to  each 
other,  and  consequently  a  permanent  contraction  on  the 
aide  on  which  they  are  shortest ;  and  the  other  in  which, 
from  cold  or  a  strain,  there  is  great  debility  or  atony  on 
the  side  affected,  and,  consequently,  an  incurvation  of  the 
neck  on  the  opposite  side,  not  from  a  morbid  excess,  but 
an  overbalance  of  action. 

This  species,  therefore,  offers  us  the  three  following 
varieties : 

a  Dispars.  From  disparity  in  the  length 

Natural  wry-neck.  of  the  muscles  opposed  to 

each  other. 

P  Irritata.  From  excess  of  muscular  ac- 

Spastic  wfy-neck.  tion  on  the  contracted  side. 

y  Atonica.  From  direct  atony  of  the  mus- 

Atonic  wry-neck.  cles  on  the  yielding  side. 

«  E.  lioiia      The  FIRST  VARIETY  is  mostly  congenital,  though  some- 

J^P^*       times  produced  by  severe  bums  or  other  injuries.    And  a 

genital.       ul^e  eiiect  occasionally  issues  from  a  cause  that  may  be 

Occasional  noticed  in  the  present  place,  though  not  connected  with  a 

********       morbid  state  of  the  muscles, — a  displacement  of  the  muscles 

from  an  incurvation  in  the  vertebraB  of  the  neck*;  by 

which,  though  the  antagonist  muscles  be  of  equal  length 

and  power,  those  on  the  receding  side  of  the  neck  are 

kept  on  a  perpetual  stretch,  while  those  on  the  protruding 

side  are  in  a  state  of  constant  relaxation.     The  other  two 

fi  E.Loxia   VARIETIES  are  commonly  the  result  of  cold,  or  inflamma- 

iiritata.       ^q^^  or  a  Strain ;  often  by  carrying  too  heavy  loads  on  the 

2^ca.       head.     M.  Boyer  gives  instances  of  the  disease  produced 

by  moral  causes :  and  Wepfer  relates  the  case  of  a  man 

who  had  a  wry-neck,  occasioned  by  a  convulsive  action 


*  In  almost  every  instance,  the  change  in  the  bones  is  the  consequence  of  the 
long*continaed  action  of  the  preponderating  muscle.  This  doctrine,  whidi  is 
maintainwl  by  Jorg,  is  now  genenlly  admitted.— Ed. 
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of  the  muscles  on  one  side  of  the  neck,  which  appeared    Oek.  t. 
whenever  he  was  tormented  by  chagrin,  but  ceased  as  soon  ^^^^  ^'' 
as  he  was  restored  to  a  state  of  mental  tranquillity''^.  loria. 

The  cure  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  cause.  In  ^o^«  ^^ 
colds  and  strains,  warmth,  the  friction  of  flannel,  and  the 
stimulus  of  volsMIe  or  camphor  liniment  combined  with 
opium,  will  be  found  most  serviceable,  as  tending  to  di- 
minish pain,  and  restore  action  to  the  weakened  organ. 
In  direct  spasms  the  same  process  will  also  frequently  be 
found  useful ;  but  the  application  of  cold  water  will  often 
answer  better.  [The  editor  was  lately  consulted  by  a  gen- 
tleman,  whose  right  sterno-cleido  mastoideus  muscle  is 
not  only  affected  with  permanent  and  rigid  spasm,  but  has 
attained  a  vast  increase  of  bulk  and  force.  Under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Babington,  Mr.  Brodie,  and  Mr.  C.  Bell, 
the  patient  has  tried  various  narcotics,  ammoniated  copper, 
and  different  local  applications,  without  benefit.  The  editor 
recommended  a  seton  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  friction 
over  the  muscle  with  camphorated  mercurial  ointment, 
with  a  course  of  Plummer's  pill,  combined  with  hyosciamus 
and  conium,  and  occasional  purgatives;  biit  the  patient 
has  not  yet  had  courage  to  begin  the  plan.  In  this  case, 
the  wry-neck  is  evidently  associated  with  considerable  dis- 
order of  the  nervous  system ;  and  the  patient  can  only  lift 
a  glass  to  his  mouth  by  using  both  hands  for  the  purpose.] 
Where  the  antagonist  muscles  are  of  unequal  length,  the 
case  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  medical  practice,  and,  if 
relieved  at  all,  can  only  be  so  by  a  surgical  operation.  If 
the  cervical  vertebrae  be  incurvated,  but  the  bones  sound, 
the  disease  may  not  unfrequently  be  made  to  yield  to  a 
skilful  application  of  machinery  by  the  hands  of  an  inge« 
nious  surgeon.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the 
bones  in  this  case  are  soft  and  occasionally  carious,  and  the 
slightest  motion  of  the  head  is  attended  with  intolerable 
pain.  Setons  have  here  been  found  serviceable,  with  an 
artificial  support  of  the  head ;  but  this  kind  of  affection  is 
often  connected  with  a  constitutional  softness  of  the  bones, 
of  which  we  shall  have  to  treat  in  the  first  order  of  the 
sixth  class,  under  the  head  fauosti a  Jiexilis. 

*  Traits  dc  Maladies  Chirurgicales,  &c.  torn.  tu.  8?o.  Paris,  1821. 
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SPECIES  III. 

ENTA8IA  RHYACHBIA. 
MUSCULAR  DISTORTION  OF  THE  SPINE. 

PERMANENT  AND  LATERAL  CURVATURE  OF  THE  SPINE^ 
WITHOUT  PARALYSIS  OF  THE  LOWER  LIMBS:  MUSCLES 
OF  THE  BACK  EMACIATED;  MOSTLY  WITHOUT  SORENESS 
UPON  PRESSURE. 

Oek.  L  Distortion  of  the  spine  is  produced  in  various  trays ; 
VArinn  '  ^^^  '^  '®  chicfly  owiug  to  a  want  of  due  attention  to  this 
kinds  of  fact,  that  so  much  confusion  has  of  late  prevailed  respect* 
2^^     ing  the  real  nature  of  the  particular  case  to  be  treated^ 

and  the  particular  treatment  that  ought  to  be  adopted. 
^^  The  disease,  under  this  general  name,  was  first  intro* 

at  fint  duced  before  the  public  with  any  considerable  d^ree  of 
^^^^  notoriety  by  Mr.  Pott,  as  connected  with  a  palsy  of  the 
•oofukms  lower  extremities,  and  as  dependent  upon  a  scrofulous 
"^  diathesis ;  which  at  length  fixed  itself  upon  some  part  of 

ySL.  ^  ^^6  vertebral  column,  softened  or  rendered  carious  the 
bones  that  became  afiected,  and  hereby  necessarily  pro- 
duced crookedness,  and  a  morbid  pressure  upon  the  right 
line  of  the  spinal  marrow. 
Rhachetic  This  is  a  case  that  often  happens,  and  a  like  effect  oc- 
*''*"^  casionally  occurs  in  a  very  early  period  of  life,  from  a 
rhachetic  instead  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis ;  though,  from 
the  greater  facility  with  which  the  principle  of  life  is  able 
to  adapt  itself  to  deviations  from  the  ordinary  laws  of 
health  at  this  latter  period  than  afterwards,  a  paralysis  of 
the  lower  extremities  is  less  common,  and  even  the  mis- 
chiefs incidental  to  a  misformation  of  the  chest  less  fatal. 
So  that  while  the  disease  of  a  hump-back  can  rarely  take 
place  in  puberty  or  later  life,  without  a  serious  injury  to 
almost  every  function,  we  often  find  it  occur  in  infancy 
without  making  much  encroachment  on  the  general  health. 
?«.??  '^  ^^^  cases  of  this  kind,  the  malady  is  primarily  and 

fflgcBf  a     idiopathically  an  affection  of  the  vertebral  bones ;  and  there 
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is  always  to  the  touch  a  mollescence  in  their  structure^    Gen.  I. 
or  a  manifest  soreness  and  ulceration.     And,  from  the|j^^^^^* 
peculiar  contour  of  the  vertebral  Qolumn,  the  distortion  is  rhachybia. 
always  from  within  outwards,  forming  what  has  been  called  primary 
an  angular,  in  contradistinction  to  a  lateral  curvature.  Jjjg^^^^ 
So  that  the  characters  of  the  osseous  gibbosity  are  suf-  produdne 
ficiently  clear  and  specific.  angular  du. 

But  the  muscles  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  iheir  ap-  ^J^*J, 
pendages,    the  ligaments  and  cartilages  into  which  the  lateral 
latter  are  inserted,  are  of  as  much  importance  to  its  healthy  Miwcular 
contour  as  its  bones.     And  hence  any  morbid  affection  of  of^Siu"* 
these  several  structures  may  as  essentially  interfere  with  ■«>nou» 
the  natural  curve  of  the  spine,  and  the  well-being  of  the  ^°*^'^'^"* 
constitution,  as  a  disease  of  the  vertebral  bones. 

It  is  possible  that  these  are  all  affected  in  particular  in-  ^«» 
stances,  sometimes  separately,  sometimes  jointly*;  butJ|Jro«hBe$    ' 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  muscular  fibres  ofthe»ff«^*«* 
neck,  back,  and  loins,  those  on  which  all  the  complicated  ^on^net 
movements  of  the  vertebral  column  depend,  and  which  Jointly, 
compose  more  than  three  hundred   distinct  'muscles  J^.?"^""*/ 
the  whole,  are  most  frequently  thus  enfeebled  either  intS^^uni^ 
part  or  in  their  entire  range ;  (hough  an  enfeebled  state 
of  any  of  these  organs  must  produce  an  'inability  of  prie- 
serving  the  spine  in  its  natural  sweep  and  equilibrium^ 
And  where  distortion  proceeds  from  this  cause,  the  indi-^"*'*^*    ' 
cations  are  in  most  cases  as  clear  as  where  it  is  the  result  distortion 
of  a  diseased  condition  of  the  bony  structure :  for  first  the  Jj****^ 
morbid  curvature,  instead  of  being  from  within  outwards, 
takes  place  laterally,  the  crookedness  being  manifestly  on 
the  right  or  the  left  side,  according  as  the  muscles  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other  overpower  the  action  of  their  anta- 
gonists; there  is  little  or  no  soreness  upon  pressure,  un- 
less indeed  the  bones  or  their  caitilages  should  ultimately 
become  affected  from  the  protracted  state  of  the  disease ; 
and  the  distortion  being  less  abrupt  or  angular  than  in 
the  ossific  gibbosity,  the  lower  limbd  are  not  afifected  with 
paralysis. 

The  distinction,  therefore,  between  the  osseous  and  the  BistinctioD 
muscular  distortion  of  the  spine  is  clear  and  definite ;  and,  J^q^^^ 

writen. 
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80  far  as  regards  the  peculiar  cliarapter  of  the  curvakire, 
wa3  minutely  noticed  by  the  Greek  writers,  who  identified 
the  first  by  the  names  of  lordosis  or  cyrtosis,  apcord-' 
ing  as  this  curvature  was  anterior  or  posterior.  %nd  th^ 
second  or  the  lateral  curvature  by  the  term  iiybosis, 
from  iiQhg  (Jhybus),  incurvus.  It  is  from  this  term  that 
the  author  htis  derived  the  name  which  lie  has  v^ptured 
to  assign  to  the  present  species — rhachybia — ^  an 
allowable  contraction  o(  rhachyhybia,  Ijiterally  spinal  iN-r 
FLEXION.  Swediaur  has  denominated  it>  from  tha  saipQ 
source,  hyboma  Scoliosis  *, 

The  distinction  is  very  accurately  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Pott,  who, — while  he  affirms  that  **  the  ligaments  ai)4 
cartilages  of  the  spine  may  become  the  seat  of  the  disorder 
(scrofula)  without  any  affection  of  the  vertebras;"  in  which 
case  ''  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  whole  spine,  from 
the  lowest  vertebra  of  the  neck  downwards,  gives  way 
laterally,  forming  sometimes  one  great  curve  to  one  side, 
and  sometimes  a  more  irregular  figure,  producing  general 
crookedness^  and  deformity  of  the  whole  trunk  of  the 
body,  attended  with  many  marks  of  ill-health ;" — ^yet  ad- 
mits that  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs  never  accompanies 
cases  of  this  sort,  so  far  as  his  experience  had  extended, 
nor  even  that  untepipered  and  misshapen  structure  of  the 
spine,  which  occurs  at  birth  or  during  infancy  from  a 
rhachetic  softness  of  the  bony  material.  ''  I  have  never," 
says  he,  *'  seen  paralytic  effect  on  the  legS'fro9i  st  mal- 
formation of  the  spine,  however  crooked  such  a  mal- 
formation might  have  rendered  it,  whether  such  crooked- 
ness had  been  from  time  of  birth,  or  had  come  on  at  any 
time  afterwards  during  infancy. — None  of  those  strange 
twists  and  deviations  which  the  majority  of  European 
women  get  in  their  shapes  from  the  very  absurd  custom 
of  dressing  them  in  stays  during  their  infancy,  and  which 
put  them  into  all  directions  but  the  right,  ever  caused  any 
thing  of  this  kind,  however  great  the  deformity  might  be. 
The  curvature  of  the  spine,  which  is  accompahied  by  this 
affection  of  the  limbs,  (i.  e.  that  which  takes  place  firom 
a  diseased  condition  of  the  bones  themselves  subsequently 
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to  ehildhood,  and  t>om  a  supposed  serofukma  diathesis),    Oeh.  I. 
whatever  may  be  its  degree  or  extent,  is  at  first  almost  £q^    * 
always  the  same ;  that  is,  it  is  always  from  within  out-  rluudiybiA. 
wards,  and  seldom  or  never  to  either  side." 

Now  it  has  unfortunately  happened,  that  as  Mr.  Pott's  Pott's viewt 
remarks  were  written  chiefly  to  explain  this  last  form,Qis|^^^ 
of  spinal  distortion,  and  addressed  to  the  single  cause  of  and  why. 
scrofula,  the  hints  he  has  given  respecting  distortions 
Irom  every  other  cause  have  been  too  often  forgotten ;  and 
the  moment  a  young  female  is  found  to  have  a  tendency 
to  a  vertebral  distortion  of  any  kind,  it  has  too  generally 
been  taken  for  granted  that  the  bones  were  in  a  diseased 
state,  or  on  the  point  of  becoming  so ;  that  the  patient 
was  labouring  under  the  influence  of  a  strumous  diathesis, 
which  was  manifesting  itself  in  this  quarter;  and  all  the 
severe  measures  of  caustics  or  setons,  with  an  undeviatinof 
permanent  confinement  to  a  hard  mattress,  or  inclined 
plane,  for  many  weeks  or  months,  which  a  strumous  af- 
fection of  this  kind  calls  for  and  fully  justifies,  has  been 
improvidently  had  recourse  to,  with  a  great  addition  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  patient,  and,  in  many  instances,  no  smaU 
addition  to  the  actual  disease  which  has  been  so  unhappily 
misunderstood. 

Mr.  Baynton  seems  justly  chargeable  with  having  adopted  Viarior 
this  general  view  of  the  subject,  and  extending  it  indis-^^^"*""' 
eriminately  to  every  case.     Mr.  Wilson,  who,  though  heofWOMos 
eonceived  the  disease  to  originate  in  a  rachetic    rather 
than  a  strumous  diathesis,  and  had  recourse,  as  we  shall 
observe  presently,  to  a  different  mode  of  treatment,  seems 
to  have  stretched  his  parallel  hypothesis  over  the  same 
extent  of  ground.     And  Mr.  Lloyd,  who  has  lately  favoured  of  Lloyd: 
the  profession  with  a  valuable  work  on  the  same  subject, 
in  like  manner  contemplates  every  case  of  spinal  distortion 
as  issuing  from  a  common  and  that  a  strumous  cause ;  to 
which  cause  also  it  has  since  as  uniformly  been  assigned 
by  Dr.  Jarrold  *.     Mr.  Lloyd,  correctly  indeed,  distin- "nd  Jinold. 
guishes  between  the  angular  and  the  lateral  curvature; 
and  with  equal  correctness  observes  that  '*  in  the  former 


*  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  CurTature  of  the  Spine,  with  SoggcttioEM, 
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Oek.  I.    there  is  always  some  destruction  of  some  portion^ of  the 

Q___     TFT  •'  * 

EntasU  *  vertebral  column,  and  often,  for  a  considerable  time,  pro- 
rhachybia.  gressive  destruction  of  bone,  cartilage,  and  ligament,  and 
the  vertebrae  undergo  precisely  the  same  changes  as  the 
extremities  of  other  bones  in  scrofulous  diseases  of  the 
joints :"  while  he  adds  that  "  in  the  latter  there  is  no  de- 
struction of  parts,  but  merely  an  alteration  of  structure  ;*' 
that  *'  a  wasting  of  the  muscles  always  attends  it  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree ;"  and  that  "  it  has  been  supposed 
by  some  authors  that  the  cause  of  the  curvature  is  entirely 
in  the  action  of  the  muscles.  But  although,"  he  continues, 
**  this  may  be  and  most  probably  is  the  immediate  cause, 
I  am  much  more  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  pritnartf 
cause  is  in  the  vertebrae ;  that  scrofulous  action  is  set  up 
in  them,  which  increases  their  vascularity,  and  softens 
their  texture." 
Oener^  Here,  then,  is  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  two  forms  of 

'  morbid  distortion  of  the  spine,  to  which  I  am  anxious  to 
and  distinct  direct,  the  attention  of  the  reader :  and  each  of  them  is 
forms  of  allotted  its  peculiar  seat  and  diacritical  signs;  the  bones 
distortion,  with  manifest  injury  of  the  bones,  and  the  muscles  with 
manifest  injury  of  the  muscles.  The  rest  is  matter  of  mere 
hypothesis,  and  needs  not  urge  us  into  a  discussion. 
Ttiemus^  So  obvious  and  so  much  more  common  indeed  is  mus- 
wrnmon^'  cular,  than  osseous  distortion  of  the  spine,  that  other  pa- 
aud  hence    thologists,  from  this  fact  chiefly,  have  contended,  that  this 

^Td'tobe     ^*  ^^®  ^"'y  ^"^'"^  ^^  ^^^  disease  in  its  commencement.  Such 

the  only      was  the  Opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  Grant,  of  Bath,  and  such 

cor^rdon.   ^®  ^^^  Opinion  of  Dr.  Dods,  of  the  same  city,  in  an  inte- 

Opinionof  ''^^i^g  tniict  he  has  lately  published  on  this  subject*; 

Grant:       while  Dr.  Harrison  refers  its  origin  to  "  the  connecting 

of  HarriMn:  l*ga°ie»ts  of  the  vertebrae.     "  These,'*  he  observes,  *'  get 

seated  solely  relaxed,  and  suffer  a  single  vertebra  to  become  slightly 

ntohig^  displaced ;"  in  consequence  of  which,  he  adds, "  the  column 

ligaments,    loses   its    natural  firmness,  other  bones   begin    to  press 

unduly  upon  the  surrounding  ligaments;   they  in  turn 

get  relaxed  and  elongated,  by  which  the  dislocation  is 

increased,    and    the   distortion  permanently  established. 


*  Pathological  Observations  on  the  Rotated  or  Contorted  Spine,  8to.  Lood. 
1824. 
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The  direction  becomes  lateral,  anterior,  or  posterior,  ac-    Gsy.  J. 
cording  to  circumstances ;  but  the.  malady  has,  in  every  InuwU^^^' 
instance,  the  same  origin,  and  requires  the  same  mode  of  riiMhybia. 
cure  *." 

There  is  much  ingenuity  in  this  explanation,  and  I  have  This  last  . 
no  doubt,  that  it  is  a  correct  expression  of  various  cases  of  jJ[J^g^^ 
vertebral  distortion.     It  chiefly  fails,  like  the  osseous  hy-  too  limited, 
pothesis,   in  too  wide  a  spirit  of  simplification,  and  in 
allowing  no  other  origin  in  any  instance,  than  that  which 
forms  the  key-stone  of  its  own  pretensions.    Admitting  niustnued. 
the  disease  to  commence  in  the  connecting  ligaments,  the 
associating  muscles  must  soon  be  involved  in  the  mischief; 
while,  if  it  commence  in  the  latter,  the  ligaments  which 
unite  them  to  the  bones  cannot  long  continue  unaffected. 
So  that  the  question  is  merely  one  of  primogeniture,  and 
imposes  little  or  no  difference  in  the  mode  of  treatment. 
Nay,  even   the  bones  themselves,  by  being  irregularly 
pressed  upon,  may  at  length  suffer  in  such  parts  from  in- 
« creased  absorption,  become  thinner  and  more  spongy,  or 
even  ulcerate  and  grow  carious ;  so  as,  in  process  of  time, 
to  give  a  direct  proof  of  osseous  or  angular  contortion, 
though  induced  instead  of  taking  the  lead. 

One  of  the  chief  diflSculties,  in  cases  where  we  have  no  Whence  the 
reason  to  apprehend  a  morbid  state  of  the  bones,  consists  ^^l^l^^ 
in  accounting  for  the  change  that  seems  to  take  place  in  reUtive  po. 
the  relative  position  of  several  of  the  vertebrsB  or  their  riouTvert^" 
processes ;  and  especially  in  the  greater  elevation  or  pro-  bne  or  their 
minence  of  their  transverse  processes  on  one  side,  while  P™^"^' 
those  on  the  other  are  scarcely  perceptible.    And  it  is  in  {^^ojexl 
truth  chiefly  to  solve  this  question,  that  most  of  the  hypo-  pluo3: 
theses  of  the  present  day  are  started  in  opposition  to  each 
other.    The  idea  of  an  actual  dislocation  of  the  vertebral  by  Hani- 
bones,  which  enters  into  that  of  Dr.  Harrison,  would  suf-  *"*• 
ficicntly  account  for  the  fact,  if  such  a  dislocation  could 
be  unequivocally  shown.     But  while  the  change  of  po- 
sition does  not  seem  in  any  instance  to  amount  to  a  com- 
plete extrusion  of  a  vertebra  from  its  seat  of  articulation, 
the  ease  and  quietude  with  which,  under  judicious  ma- 
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Gen.  L    nagementy  it  often  seems  to  reCorer  its  proper  pdsition, 
Entiuia  ^   and  to  eviBce  its  proper  ahapds,  are  inconsistent  with  the 
rbachybia.   phenomena  that  accompany  a  reduction  of  luxated  bones 
in  every  other  part  of  the  body. 

The  explanation  therefore  has  not  been  felt  satisfactory 
by  Bodi.     to  a  numerous  body  of  pathologists ;  and  Dr.  Dods  has 
hence  offered  us  anothet  solution^  which  is  also  highly 
ingenious,  and  may* perhaps  in  the  end  be  found  correct 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  miscurvature  is  very  conaidar- 
able»  and  especially  where  it  becomes  doable  or  assumes  a 
sigmoid  figure.    He  supposes,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
whole  disease  in  its  origin  is  seated  in  the  extensor  mliscles 
of  the  back,  or  that  part  of  them  to  which  it  is  confined : 
more  especially  in  the  quadratus  lumborum,  sacro-lumba- 
lis,  and  longissimus  dorsi.     He  supposes,  next,  that  the 
right  hand  being  habitually  more  exerted  than  the  left^ 
the  effect  of  such  surplus  of  force,  in  consequence  of  our 
throwing  the  body  towards  the  left  to  preserve  its  centre 
of  gravity,  and  hence  strongly  contracting  the  muscles  of 
this  side  of  the  spine,  must  fall  in  a  greater  degree  upon 
those  muscles,  and  more  dispose  them  *'  to  suffer  disor- 
ganization and  become  contracted ;"  and  he  hence  accounts 
for  the  greater  frequency  of  contortion  on  the  right  side 
Doabkeur- than  on  its  opposite.     He  then  proceeds  to  account  for 
ooanted  fbr.  the  single  or  double  cunrature  which  the  contortion  effects, 
by  remarking,  that  the  morbidly  contracted  muscles  of  the 
left  side,  in  overcoming  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the 
Roteiion  of  right,  do  not  drag  the  vertebreB  forward  towards  themselves 
br«r*^    in  a  direct  line,  but  rotate  the  vertebrsB  to  which  they  are 
attached,  because  of  the  angles  formed,  relatively,  between 
the  vertebrae  and  the  pelvis  (the  points  of  origin  and  in- 
sertion of  these  muscles),  and  the  force  of  their  aontracUoa 
acting  upon  moveable,  horizontal,  or  transverse  levers, 
namely,  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae  *« 
fifi^  ^        Morbid  curvation  of  the  spine,  therefore,  in  the  opinion 
toiychange.  ^^I^i^*  Dods,  docs  not  consist  in  an  evulsion  of  Separate 
vertebrae  from  their  natural  course  and  position,  but  in  a 
twist  of  a  great  part  or  the  entire  column,  by  which  means 
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the  morbid  lateral  flexure  is  nothing  more,  than  the  natural    Oev.  I. 
sigmoid  sweep  of  the  vertebral  chain,  wrested  more  or  leks  |n^*''' 
round  to  one  side,  as  by  the  turning  of  a  corkscrew.  rhaehylm. 

Whatever  displacement  is  met  with  in  the  ribs,  or  the 
other  bones  of  the  chest,  is  necessarily  a  result  of  this  first 
deviation  from  the  line  of  health.  ''  All  th^  ribs,"'  he 
observes,  "  hate  a  double  littachnlent  to  the  vertebte ; 
one,  by  their  heads,  to  the  bodies  of  them,  and  the  other, 
by  their  tubercles  to  the  transverse  processes.  Wh^n  thi 
vertebree,  th^n^  are  made  to  rotate  upon  each  other,  in  the 
manner  described,  by  the  permanent  contraction,  aiid  this, 
for  exaipple,  to  the  right  side,  which  is  the  ipord  fVequent 
direction  they  take,  from  the  causes  noticed,  they,  by  this 
movement,  push  out  or  backwards  the  heads  of  the  ribs 
of  the  left  ^id^  and  force  their  sternal  extremities  con-^ 
siderably  forward,  because  of  the  quick  circuit  turn  whi6h 
the  ribs  make  between  •  their  angles  and  their  points  of 
attiichment  to  the  vertebrs,  and  the  very  small  motion, 
from  such  a  formation  of  them,  requisite  here  to  produce . 
them.  Together  with  this  movement  of  the  ribs,  which 
prodtices  the  projection  of  the  left  side  of  the  chest  in 
front,  they  are  also  made,  from  their  double  attachment  to 
the  vertebrte,  to  fall  down  and  approximate,  or,  as  it  were, 
overlap  each  other,  at  their  angles.  This  causes  that  hol- 
lowiless  or  sinking  in  of  the  left  side  of  the  chest  behind. 
The  fklling  down  of  the  ribs  here  described  appears  to  me 
to  be  in  part  owing,  also,  to  the  permanent  contraction  of 
the  sacro-lumbaUs  muscle,  which  is  inserted  into  all  their 
angles.  While  these  movements  take  place  with  the  ribs 
on  the  left  side  of  the  body,  the  vety  opposite,  of  neces- 
sity, happens  to  those  on  the  right.  By  the  rotatory 
movement  of  the  vertebrse,  thd  ribs  on.  the  right  side  have 
their  heads  contrary  to  those  on  the  left,  drawn  inwards, 
and  their  sternal  extretnities  made  to  recede  backward, 
while  their  double  connexion  with  the  vertebrae  ^uses 
them,  contrary  also  to  those  of  the  left  side,  to  be  raised 
.up  and  separated  from  each  other  at  their  angles.  This 
rising  up  and  separation  Of  the  ribs  at  their  angles  is 
what  produces  the  projection  of  the  right  side  of  the  chest 
behind." 

From  this  general  change  of  position^  and  particularly  Moriid  tL 
the  twist  of  the  ribs,  Dr,  Dods  accounts  for  the  unnatural  <»•«*«>  ^ 
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Gxv.  I.  situation  of  the  scapulee,  and  in  many  instances  of  the 
EntesU  clavicles  and  the  steraum,  with  the  falling  down  of  the 
rhachybia.  right  shoulder.  He  observes,  moreover;  that  though  the 
thetcapuiK  contortion  of  the  spine  most  frequently  takes  place  to  the 
^"°  right  side,  yet  that  it  occasionally  takes  place  to  the  left ; 
that  the  whole  column  is  not  always  moved  round,  but 
only  a  part  of  it ;  and  that  hence,  instead  of  a  profile  of 
three  morbid  flexures  brought  into  view,  which  invaria- 
bly foUowB  in  the  former  case,  we  have  often  a  profile  of 
only  two :  and  that  where  the  muscles  of  both  sides  of 
the  column  become  contracted  from  position,  which  some- 
times takes  place,  the  greater  number  of  the  vertebral 
joints  acquire  an  ancylosis,  and  the  body  is  arched  back- 
wards. 
Hypothesis  There  is  much  ingenuity  through  the  whole  of  this  ex- 
planation,  which  plausibly  accounts  for  that  ridgy  line  of 
projection  so  frequently  felt  on  the  left  side  of  the  loins, 
when'  the  morbid  curvation  is  on  the  right,  ascending 
nearly  to  a  level  with  the  spinous  processes,  while  there  is 
not  only  no  such  ridge  on  the  opposite  side,  but  even  no 
appearances  of  the  transverse  processes.  Upon  the  hypo- 
thesis before  us,  these  processes  are  conceived  to  be  equally 
elevated  on  the  one  side  and  depressed  on  the  other,  which 
gives  us  the  two  phsenomena  of  an  unnatural  and  ridgy 
prominence  in  the  former  line,  and  of  an  unnatural  dis- 
appearance in  the  latter.  The  hypothesis  nevertheless 
(for  at  present  it  cannot  be  entitled  to  a  higher  appella- 
but  cannot  tion)  requires  further  elucidation  and  support ;  and,  <after 
ezdu^yeiy.  ^^»  ^^^  never  altogether  reach  the  precise  object  at  which 
it  aims,  that  of  establishing  itself  at  the  expense  of  every 
other  view,  and  especially  of  subverting  the  doctrines  of 
a  diseased  action  of  the  other  moving  powers  or  their  ap- 
pendages, the  ligaments  of  the  spinal  muscles,  or  the  car- 
tilages into  which  they  are  inserted ;  a  morbid  condition 
of  which  is  often  capable  of  proof  from  the  very  limited 
area  of  pain  and  tenderness  to  which,  on  pressure,  the  dis- 
ease seems  to  be  confined  :  to  say  nothing  of  the  affection 
of  the  vertebral  bones  themselves,  in  which,  as  already  ob- 
served, spinous  distortion  sometimes  commences,  though 
from  a  very  different  source,  and  in  which,  even  when 
derived  from  the  source  now  contemplated,  it  sometimes 
terminates. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  spinal  distor-    Osir.  I. 
lion  of  the  present  day  is  a  disease  far  more  frequently  of  1'^^^^* 
the  muscles  and  their  appendages  than  of  the  bones,  and  is  rfaachybia. 
the  result  of  a  want  of  equilibrium  between  the  antagonist  The  mtuca- 
forces  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  of  the  vertebral  dittardon 
column,  as  well  those  of  the  trunk  as  of  the  back ;  in  con-  most  09m. 
sequence  of  which  this  column  is  deranged  in  its  natural  ^^q^  ^. 
sweep,  and  either  twisted  or  deflected  in  particular  parts,  Expbdned. 
or  in  its  whole  length :  all  the  other  changes  in  the  general  ^ 
figure,  and  deviations  from  the  general  health,  being  de- 
pendent upon  this  primary  aberration. 

It  is  hence  a  disease  of  muscular  debiUty  or  irregular,  Mucultf 
and  hence  cl6nic,  action  in  the  fibres  of  the  yielding  mus-  ?^^|.?* 
cles,  and  an  inability  to  resist  the  encroachment  that  is  cMue. 
made  on  them  by  their  more  powerful  antagonists. 

The  complaint  almost  invariably  shows  itself  fipom  the  Commenoe. 
age  of  puberty  to  that  of  mature  life,  though  sometimes  22m^^ 
later ;  and  is  nearly  limited  to  females,  and,  among  fe-  wfaoediiefly 
males,  to  those  of  delicate  habits,  and  who  are  especially  ^^"oad, 
disciplined  in  the  false  and  foolish  rules  for  obtaining  a 
fine  figure.    It  is  hence  a  perpetual  inmate  in  our  public 
female  schools,  and  is  by  no  means  an  unfrequent  attend- 
ant upon  domestic  education. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  may  be  so  easily  collected 
from  the  physiological  survey  we  have  already  taken,  that 
a  few  words  in  addition  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
added. 

The  complaint  first  shows  itself  by  a  general  listless-  Progmi. 
ness  and  aversion  to  muscular  exertion  of  any  kind,  and 
an  unwonted  desire  to  lounge  and  loll  about.  No  signs 
of  constitutional  disease,  however,  are  as  yet  manifest; 
the  nights  are  not  disturbed,  the  appetite  does  not  fail, 
the  evacuations  are  regular,  and  the  pulse  unaffected. 
There  is  soon  afterwards  a  sense  of  weariness,  and  even  at 
times  uneasiness,  about  the  back,  and  especially  the  loins ; 
and  if  the  muscles  of  these  parts  be  minutely  examined, 
several  of  them  will  give  proof  of  flaccidity  and  extenua- 
tion. If  no  steps  be  taken  at  this  time  to  arrest  tiie  dis- 
ease in  its  march,  or  if  the  steps  taken  be  injudicious  or 
inadequate,  the  vertebral  column  will  soon  be  involved  in 
the  morbid  action ;  and  especially,  as  Mr.  Ward  observes, 
"  on  the  occurrence  of  any  particular,  disturbance  to  the 
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Gen.  I.    constitution  *  :"  its  humerous  joints  will  lose  their  nicely 
BnSsia^^^'  adjusted  poise ;  they  will  in  various  parts  be  left  too  Idoee 
ifaftchybia.   on  the  One  side,  and  dragged  too  rigidly  on  the  other ; 
and  the  elegant  contour  of  the  spinal  chain  will  progres- 
flequd  o^    lively  be  broken  in  upon.    All  the  other  changes,  whether 
J^J^ta^  ^P^^  ^^^  general  form  or  the  general  h^alth^  which  pro* 
tiaiiai         gressively  take  place  in  the  advance  of  the  disease^  are 
"'^^^^^     entirely  consecutive  upon  the  symptoms  before  us,  and 
may  be  anticipated  by  any  one.     From  the  morbid  con- 
test which  is  thts  continually  going  on  between  the  an- 
tagonist muscles,  their  internal  organization  must  neces- 
sarily become  greatly  affected,  and  the  growing  debility, 
which  is  manifest  in  the  contractile  and  extensile  power 
of  their  aggregate  fibre,  will  enter  into  every  part  of  evety 
separate  fibril,  and  affect  their  vis  insita.     The  debility 
and  irregular  action  of  one  mu^le  will  sptead  by  sym- 
pathy or  association  to  various  others ;  and  from  the  de- 
rangement of  the  bones  of  the  spine  and  the  chest,  fhfe 
functions  of  respiration  and  digestion^  and  consequently, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  all  the  other  functions  of  the 
body,  must  be  interfered  with  in  their  respective  powers, 
so  that  there  is  scarcely  any  other  disease  but  may  follow : 
and  the  frame  will  become  generally  emaciated. 
Ooeasioiua       As  the   proximate  cause   is  debility  of  the    extehsor 
^'^^^'^        muscles  of  the  back  or  loins  on  either  sid^,  the  occasional 
cause  will  consist  in  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
Too  rapid    such  debility.    Too  rapid  growth  is  a  frequent  soilree  of 
•Mhtfi*      ^^^^  complaint;  a  casual  strain  of  the  musdles  on  either 
chloroib:    side  is  a  source  not  less  common;  chlorosis  or  any  other 
constitutional  Weakness  may  lead  to  the  sanie  effect ;  and 
assuredly  the  use  of  stiff  and  girding  staySi  or  any  other 
'part  of  that  fashionable  Oompression  which  is  designed,  in 
school-       the  school-discipline  of  the  present  day,  to  mould  the  foi^ 
^^»>«<>^into  a  somewhat  different  and  more  graceful  shape,  tfteto 
^*      perhaps  the  niggard  hand  of  nature  has  intended — ^uch 
as   back-bodrds,  braces,  steeUbodices  or  steelHsrotdbes, 
spiked  collars,   tieck-swings,  and  ev^n  educationHchairs. 
The  tendency  of  all  these  to  produce  deformity  where  it 
does  not  exist,  and   to  aggravate  it  where  it  does,  is 

forcibly  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Dodd ;  who  neverthdess  Boems 

■  '■   ■ 

*  Practical  ObservatioiM  on  DiatortioiM  of  the  Spine,  Cheat,  aa4 
p.de,8T0.  1822. 
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to  cenBure,  with  rather  more  acrimony  than  needful,  th^  .  dcy*  I. 
whole  system  of  school-drilling  education^   as   practised  ^l^{^^^' 
in   many  of  our   most  fashionable    establishmentSi     ArhiehybUu 
course  of  discipline  for  giving  grace  and  elegahce  to  the  How  fiur 
gjrowing  form,  if  conducted  with  judgment,  devoid  of  J^^^^ 
rigorous  compression  to  the  expanding  organs,  and  allow-^aalutirys 
ing  a  sufficient  alternation  of  relaxation  and  ease,  so  far 
from  being  injurious  to  the  health  and  streilgth  of  the 
general  frame,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  invigorate  it. 
But  the  greater  frequency  of  the  latehd  distortion  of  the 
Bpine  in  our  own  day,  oon^pared  with  its  apparent  range 
in  former  times,  together  with  the  incre^ed  coercion  and 
complication  of  the  plan  laid  down  in  many  of  our  fashion* 
able  schools  for  young  ladies,  seems  cleatly  to  indicate^ 
that  some  part  at  least  of  its  increased  inroad  is  charge^ 
able  to  this  source:  and  the  following  remarks  of  Mhbutmppean 
Pott  upon  the  various  instruments  applied  to  a  growing  ^^1*^^^^*** 
girl  in  order  to  prevent  a  crooked  shape,  have  a  widdrnumy 
claim  to  attention  in  the  present  day,  than  when  they  were  ^J*^. 
first  given  to  the  world.     "  These,"  says  he,  "  are  used  obierredby 
with  design  to  prevent  growing  children  fVom  becoming  ^'^ 
crooked  or  mis'-shapen ;  and  this  thdy  are  supposed  to  do 
by  supporting  the  back-bone,  and  by  forcing  the  shoulders 
4innaturally  backwards.     The   former   they   cannot   do; 
and  in  all  cases  where  the  spine  is  weak,  and  therefore 
inclined  to  deviate  from  a  right  figure,  the  latter  action  of 
these  instruments  must  contribute  to,  rather  than  prevent^ 
such  deviations,  as  will  appear  to  whoever  will,  with  atten«- 
tion,  examine  the  matter.     If,  instead  of  adding  to  the 
embarrassment  of  children's  dress  by  such  iron  restraints, 
parents  would  throw  ofi*  all  of  evety  kind,  and  thereby 
give  nature  an  opportunity  of  eicerting  her  own  powers ; 
and  if,  in  all  cases  of  manifest  debility,  recourse  were 
had  to  friction,  bark,  and  cold-bathing,  with  due  atten- 
tion to  air,  diet,  exercise,  and  rest;  the  children  of  the 
opulent  would  perhaps  stand  a  Chance  of  being  as  stout, 
as  straight,  and  as  well-shapen  as  those  of  the  laborious 
poor." 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  the  system  of  discipline  is  car-  Uncolti- 
tied  too  far,  and  rendered  much  too  complicated;  ^d^^^^ 

ART,  which  should  never  be  more  than  the  hand-maid  of  cuidfatod 

youth. 
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Gek.i.    nature^  18  elevated  into  her  tyrant.    In  rustic  life  we 
EnusU       ^^y^  health  and  vigour,  and  a  pretty  free  use  of  the  limbs 
*  ibachybia.    and  the  muscles,  because  all  are  left  to  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  to  be  exercised  without  restraint.    The  country 
girl  rests  when  she  is  weary,  and  in  whatever  position  she 
chooses  or  finds  easiest ;  and  walks,  hops,  or  runs  as  her 
fancy  may  direct  when  she  has  recovered  herself;   she 
bends  her  body,  and  erects  it  as  she  lists,  and  the  flexor 
and  extensor  muscles  are  called  into  an  equal  and  har- 
monious play.     There  may  be  some  degree  of  awkward- 
ness, and  there  generaPy  will  be,  in  her  attitudes  and 
movements;   and  the   great  scope  of  female  discipline 
should  consist  in  correcting  this.     With  this  it  should 
begin,  and  with  this  it  should  terminate,  whether  our  ob- 
ject be  directed  to  giving  grace  to  the  uncultivated  human 
figure  or  the  uncultivated  brute.      We  may  modify  the 
action  of  muscles  in  common  use,  or  even  call  more  into 
play  than  are  ordinarily  exercised,  as  in  various  kinds  of 
dancing ;  but  the  moment  we  employ  one  set  of  muscles 
at  die  expense  of  another,  keep  the  extensors  on  a  full 
stretch  from  day  to  day  by  forbidding  the  head  to  stoop, 
or  the  back  to  be  bent ;  and  throw  the  flexors  of  these 
organs  into  disuse  and  neglect ;  we  destroy  the  harmony 
of  the  frame  instead  of  adding  to  its  elegance ;  weaken 
the  muscles  that  have  the  disproportionate  load  cast  upon 
them,  render  the  dejected  muscles  torpid  and  unpliant; 
sap  the  foundation  of  the  general  health,  and  introduce  a 
crookedness  of  the  spine  instead  of  guarding  against  it. 
The  child  of  the  opulent,  while  too  young  to  be  fettered 
with  a  fashionable  dress,  or  drilled  into  the  discipline  of 
our  female  schools,  has  usually  as  much  health,  and  as 
little  tendency  to  distortion,  as  the  child  of  the  peasant : 
but  let  these  two,  for  the  ensuing  eight  or  ten  years, 
change  places  with  each  other ;  let  the  young  heiress  of 
opulence  be  left  at  liberty,  and  let  the  peasant-girl  be 
restrained  from  her  freedom  of  muscular  exertion  in  play 
and  exercise  of  every  kind ;  and,  instead  of  this,  let  her  be 
compelled  to  sit  bolt  upright  in  a  high  narrow  chair  with 
a  straight  back  that  hardly  allows  of  any  flexion  to  the 
sitting  muscles,  or  of  any  recurvation  to  the  spine ;  and 
let  the  whole  of  her  exercise,  instead  of  irregular  play  and 
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frolic  gaiety,  be  limited  to  the  staid  and  measured  march    Oek.  L 
of  Melancholy  in  the  Penseroso  of  Milton :  In^"^' 

With  eVtn  ttq>  and  musing  gait ;  ihachybla. 

to  be  regularly  performed  for  an  hour  or  two  every  day, 
and  to  constitute  the  whole  of  her  corporeal  relaxation 
from  month  to  month,  girded  moreover,  all  the  while,  with 
the  paraphernalia  of  braces,  bodiced  stays,  and  a  spiked 
collar, — and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  while  the  child 
of  opulence  shall  be  acquiring  all  the  health  and  vigour 
her  parents  could  wish  for,  though  it  may  be  with  a  colour 
somewhat  too  shaded  with  brown,  and  an  air  somewhat 
less  elegant  than  might  be  desired,  the  transplanted  child 
of  the  cottage  will  exhibit  a  shape  as  fine,  and  a  demeanour 
as  elegant,  as  fashion  can  communicate,  but  at  the  heavy 
expense  of  a  languor  and  relaxation  of  fibre  that  no  stays 
or  props  can  compensate,  and  no  improvement  of  figure 
can  atone  for. 

Surely  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  acquire  all  the  Mnacnlar 
air  and  gracefulness  of  fashionable  life,  to  banish  from  the  ^^Jf'n^^ 
hours  of  recreation  the  old  rational  amusements  of  battle-  incomittent 
dore  and  shuttlecock,  of  tennis,  trap-ball,  or  any  o^l^er^^^jj* 
game  that  calls  into  action  the  bending  as  well  as  the  ex- 
tending muscles,  gives  firmness  to  every  organ,  and  the 
glow  of  health  to  the  entire  surface. 

Such  and  a  thousand  similar  recreations,  varied  ac-  Sudiihoiild 
cording  to  the  fancy,  should  enter  into  the  school-drilling  !^^f^ 
of  the  day,  and  alternate  with  the  grave  procession  and  in  oidinarj 
the  measured  dance,  for  there  is  no  occasion  to  banish  ^^^ 
either ;  although  many  of  the  more  intricate  and  venturous 
opera  dances,  as  the  Bolero,  should  be  but  occasionally  and 
moderately  indulged  in;  since,  as  has  been  sufficiently 
shown  by  Mr.  Shaw,  **  we  have  daily  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving, not  only  the  good  effects  of  well-regulated  ex- 
ercise, but  also  the  actual  deformity  which  arises  from 
the  disproportionate  development  that  is  produced  by  the 
undue  exertion  of  particuls^r  classes  of  muscles*.     It  may 
bo  observed,"  continues  the  same  excellent  writer,  "  that 
the  ligaments  of  the  ankles  of  some  of  the  most  admired 


*  On  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diatortioni,  &c.  p.  16.  Loud.  Sro.  1823. 
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Oex.  I.    dancers  are  so  unnaturally  stretched,  that,  in  certain  poa* 

En^A^^'  tures,  as  in  the  Bolero  dance,  the  tibia  nearly  touchea  the 

ihadiybia.    floor.     So  bad,  indeed,  is  the  effect  occasionally  produced 

by  a  frequent  stretching  of  the  ligaments,  that  the  feet  of 

many  of  them  are  deformed ;  for  the  ligaments,  which  bind 

the  tarsal  and  metatarsal  bones  together,  become  so  much 

lengthened  by  dancing  and  standing  on  the  tips  of  the  toes, 

that  the  natural  arch  of  the  foot  is  at  length  destroyed*." 

Sudi  the         Such  then  are  the  best  preventive  means  against  mus- 

tive  mouu!  cular  or  ligamentous  distortion  of  the  yoimg  female  frame, 

and  especially  of  the  vertebral  column,  in  conjunction  with 

pure  air,  plain  diet,  and  well-regulated  hours  of  rest. 

If,  notwithstanding  such  means,  a  tendency  to  crooked- 
ness on  either  side  should  manifest  itself,  evidenced  by  the 
symptoms  already  pointed  out,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
making  an  accurate  examination  of  the  spinal  chain:  i^nd 
if  such  tendency  should  be  accompanied  with  pains  about 
the  pelvis  and  lower  extremities,  our  attention  should  be 
particularly  directed  to  the  state  of  the  vertebne  seated 
in  the  centre  of  the  different  flexures  of  the  column,  but 
especially  of  the  lumbar,  for  it  is  probable,  in  this  case,  that 
one  or  more  of  them  may  be  in  a  state  of  inflammation. 

Where  this  is  the  case,  the  usual' means  of  taking  off 
inflammatory  action,  and  especially  depletion,  by  cupping- 
glasses,  should  be  instantly  had  recourse  to.  But  where 
the  cause  is  debility  alone,  and  a  want  of  equihbrium 
between  antagonist  sets  of  muscles,  rest,  reclination,  ge- 
neral tonics,  especially  myrrh,  steel,  and  in  many  cases 
the  sulphate  of  quinine,  sea-bathing,  and,  in  effect,  what- 
ever may  tend  to  introduce  a  greater  firmness  of  fibre  and 
general  vigour  of  constitution,  constitute  the  best  plan  of 
treatment. 

To  these  should  be  added  a  series  of  friction,  and  espe- 
cially of  shampooing  or  manipulation  applied  down  the 
whole  course  of  the  spine,  and  particularly  that  part  of  it 
where  the  distortion  is  most  evident :  and  it  may  be  of 
advantage,  as  proposed  by  Dr.  Dods,  to  direct  the  course 
■***^'*? .  of  the  manipulation  in  a  particular  manner  to  such  trans- 
dexterity,    verse  processes  of  the  vertebrae  as  appear  peculiarly  elevated. 


Cupping 

■ometinies 

necesury. 

JEtf  ore  com- 
monly 
tonki. 


Friction 
and  sham- 
pooing: 


•  On  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  I>istortioni,  &c  p.  I7.   Loud.  8?a  Itt^ 
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SQ  as  ^fuUy,  and  by  iDsinuation,  to  assist  in  restoring  them  Oen.  I. 
to  their  proper  position.     It  will  also  be  found  expedient  |nuwia '^* 
in  most  cases  to  smear  the  h^nd  with  oil,  or  some  other  rhachjbuk 
unctuous  sub9tance,  in  order  to  prevent  the  friction  from 
irritating  or  excoriating  the  skin. 

Those  who  ascribe  the  disease  to  a  strumous  diathesis  How  traced 
in  every  instance,  have  of  course  a  medical  treatment  of  jJ'Jj^J^^** 
their  own  adapted  to  this  view  of  the  case.    Such  is  the  oompkbit 
practice  of  Dr.  Jarrold,  who  has  lately  written  f^  treatise 
upon  this  subject  containing  many  valuable  hints,  but 
who  limits  the  seat  of  the  malady  to  the  intervertebral 
cartilages,  as  he  does  its  cause  to  a  strumous  taint,     m^ 
Materia  Medica,  therefore,  for  the  present  purpose,  is 
nearly  restricted  to  burnt  sponge  and  carbonate  of  soda. 
"  Conceiving,"  says  he,  that  "  there  might  be  some  re^  Plan  of 
lation  between  it  and  bronchocele,  I  have  made  use  o{^^"^» 
similar  remedies*."    To  which  he  occasionally  adds,  when 
the  debility  is  considerable,  twenty  drops  of  nitric  acid 
daily.     And  with  this  simple  process  he  tells  us,  that  he  hit  alUged 
has  been  so  successful  in  a  restoration  of  health,  strength^  Bucoesk 
plumpness,  and  uprightness,  that  "  medical  treatment  is 
seldom  further  required,  unless  the  appetite  and  digestion 
be  impaired." 

Not  acceding  to  this  causation,  I  have  not  tried  the 
plan ;  which  seems  here  to  have  been  far  more  successful 
than  in  bronchocele  itself;  even  when  the  more  powerful 
aid  of  iodine  is  called  into  co-operation,  which  it  is  singular 
that  Dr.  Jarrold  does  not  appear  to  have  had  recourse  to. 
To  all  the  confederate  means,  however,  of  recumbency.  Probably 
friction,  shampooing,  pure  air,  and  occasional  exercise,  he  ^tjJ'Sjji 
is  peculiarly  friendly :  and  as  these  have  of  themselves  than  his 
effected  a  cure  in  the  bands  of  various  other  practitioners,  •'«>1W 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  Dr.  Jarrold  is  far  more  indebted 
to  such  confederates  than  he  is  aware  of,  and  that  his 
auxiliaries  have  been  of  more  service  to  him,  than  his  main 
force. 

It  has  been  made  a  question  of  some  importance,  which  Podtion. 
is  the  best  position  for  a  patient  to  rest  in  who  is  labouring 
under  the  complaint  before  us,  or  has  a  striking  tendency 


^  Inqiiiry  into  the  pauMs  of  Um  Curratuie  of  the  Spine,  &c.  at  tupr^  p.  119. 
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Oew. I.    to  it;  as  also  what  is  the  best  formed  couch  for  him  to 
1"^"'- recline  upon? 

ifaachybku       All  seem  to  agree  that  the  couch  should   be  incom- 
Nttupeof    pressible,  or  nearly  so,  in  order  that  the  weight  of  the 
^"^   '        body  may  be  equally  instead  of  unequally  sustained,  and 
not  one  part  elevated  and  another  depressed ;  and  hence  a 
«  mattress  is  judged  preferable  to  a  bed,  and  a  plain  board 

lodlned      is  by  many  esteemed  preferable  to  a  mattress.     It  is  also 
mSned°    very  generally  agreed,  that  the  board  or  mattress  should 
poiidon.      form  an  inclining  plane,  so  that  the  body,  placed  directly 
on  the  back,  may  be  kept  perpetually  on  the  stretch ;  while 
Ciinred       ])r.  Dods  maintains,  in  opposition  to  this  general  opinion, 
^^,0^     that  the  line  should  be  horizontal  or  even  curved,  that  a 
hyboda.  ,  position  on  the  back  is  by  no  means  necessary,  and  that  a 
posture  of  extension  cannot  fail  of  being  injurious,  and 
adding  to  the  strength  or  extent  of  the  disease. 
Either  may      Either  of  these  opinions  may  be  right  or  wrong,  according 
wTOBg,  oc  to  the  nature  of  the  case ;  and  hence  neither  of  them  can 
*"""*^y-   be  correct  as  an  universal  proposition.    JEase  and  refresh- 
ment are  the  great  points  to  be  obtained,  and  whatever 
couch,  or  whatever  position  will  give  the  largest  proportion 
of  these,  is  the  couch  or  the  position  to  be  recommended; 
whether  that  of  supine  extension  or  relaxed  flexure. 

Dr.  Dods,  who  refers  all  kinds  of  lateral  distortion  to 
debility  of  the  fibres  of  the  extensor  muscles,  proscribes 
an  extended  position  in  every  instance ;  and,  as  already 
observed,  recommends  a  curved  relaxing  couch  in  its  stead, 
so  that  the  patient  may  sink  into  it  at  his  ease,  instead  of 
being  put  upon  the  stretch.  The  advice  is  good  so  far  as 
the  opinion  is  correct,  and  the  disease  is  dependent  upon 
debility  of  the  external  muscles  alone ;  for  here  nothing 
can  afford  so  much  ease  to  the  patient  as  such  an  in- 
dulgence. But  it  is  not  to  be  conceded,  that  the  fibrous 
structure  of  these  muscles  forms  the  seat  of  the  disease  in 
every  case,  and  consequently  the  recommendation  will  not 
always  apply ;  for  the  flexor  muscles  may  be  aflected,  or 
the  debility  be  seated  in  the  extensor  ligaments,  or  the 
Ulastnted.  vertebral  cartilages  with  which  they  are  connected.  I  have 
at  this  moment  under  my  care  a  lady  just  of  age,  who,  for 
.  four  years  past,  has  been  labouring  under  a  slight  afiection 
of  lateral  distortion,  feeling  much  more  of  it  whenever  she 
suffers  fatigue,  or  is  affected  in  her  spirits.    A  position 
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strictly  supine,  and  somewhat  extended,  upon  a  hard  mat-  Oek.  i. 
tress  or  a  level  floor,  is  the  only  posture  that  affords  her  ^^^  ' 
ease,  and  takes  off*  the  sense  of  weight  on  the  spine,  and  rfaAchybia. 
oppression  on  the  chest.  She  has  often  tried  other  positions, 
but  in  vain.  To  this,  therefore,  she  has  uniformly  re- 
course after  dinner,  and,  occasionally,  at  other  times  in 
the  day  as  well.  Pure  country  air  has  also  been  of  great 
service,  but  above  all  things  sea-bathing.  She  has  just 
returned  from  an  excursion  around  the  Devonshire  coast. 
The  first  day's  journey,  though  in  a  reclined  position  in 
an  open  landaulet,  with  every  attention  that  could  afford 
ease  and  accommodation,  proved  so  fatiguing,  and  pro- 
duced so  much  pain  in  the  spine,  that  it  was  doubtful 
whether  she  would  be  able  to  proceed.  A  better  night, 
however,  than  was  expected,  capacitated  her  for  another 
trial,  and  die  fatigue  was  considerably  less :  on  the  third  or 
fourth  day  she  had  an  opportunity  of  beginning  to  bathe ; 
and  by  a  daily  perseverance  in  the  same  was  enabled,  soon 
after  reaching  Teignmouth,  to  engage  in  long  walks,  climb 
its  loftiest  hills,  and  eiijoy  the  entire  scenery:  her  appetite 
became  almost  unbounded,  and  her  flagging  spirits  were 
restored  to  vivacity. 

It  is  hence  perfectly  clear,  that,  while  that  position  and  Henee 
that  mode  of  dress  are  most  to  be  recommended,  which  ^^^l^a^ 
afford  the  highest  degree  of  ease  and  comfort,  gestation,  loubathinff. 
pure  air,  sea-bathing,  and  every  other  kind  of  tonic,  whether  tonioto 
external  or  internal,  are  also  of  the  utmost  importance;  and  combine 

•  ...  with  the 

that  perfect  and  continued  rest,  in  whatever  position  it  be  pncediog. 
tried,  is  far  less  efficacious  than  when  interrupted  by  such  Rest 
motion  as  can  be  borne,  though  with  some  degree  of  fatigue,  *"*?™?^ 
and  the  other  tonic  auxiliaries  just  adverted  to.     In  ex- oondnued: 
treme  cases,  indeed,  such  exercise  as  is  here  adverted  to  "f^" 
should  be  postponed  till  the  debilitated  and,  most  probably, 
irritable  organs  have  lost  some  part  of  their  disease ;  yet 
the  motion  of  friction  or  manipulation  by  a  skilful  and 
dextrous  hand  may  still  be  adverted  to,  and  should  supply 
its  place. 


VOL.  IV,  A  A 
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SPECIES  IV. 

ENTASIA  ARTICULARIS. 
MUSCULAR  STIFF-JOINT. 

PERMANENT   AND    RIGID   CONTRACTION    OF   ONE  dR  MORS 
ARTICULAR  MUSCLES  OR  THEIR  TENDONS. 

Gtw.  L  The  joints  of  the  limbs  are  as  subject  to  muscular  con- 
tractions as  the  neck,  and  in  many  instances  from  like 
causes:  the  following  are  the  t  arieties  of  affection  hereby 
produced : 

6  Irritata.  From  excess  of  action  lin  the 
Spastic  stiff-joint.  muscles  contracted. 

P  Atonica.  From  direct  atony  in  the  yielding 
Atonic  stiff-joint.  muscles. 

7  Inusitata.  From  long  confinement  or  neg- 
Chronic^  stiff-joint.  lect  of  use. 

Cavtcti  .  Besides  the  ordinary  causes  of  cold,  inflammation,  and 
strains,  by  which  the  first  and  second  variety  are  produced, 
the  former  has  sometimes  followed  a  sudden  fright*. 
Freind,  also,  mentions  a  case,  in  which  it  has  been  cured 
by  a  fright  t;  and  Baldinger  one,  in  which  it  disappeared 
on  the  revival  of  a  suppressed  eruption  which  had  given 
rise  to  it|.  Rheumatism  has  often  produced  it,  and  par- 
ticularly the  second  variety,  in  the  joint  of  the  knee  and 
thigh-bone. 

Tremmiit.  j^  ^  ^^^^  q(  the  latter  kind,  it  was  successfully  attacked 
by  Richter§  with  a  cautery  of  a  cylinder  of  cotton.  In 
this  and  the  third  variety,  much  benefit  is  often  derived 
from  repeated  and  long  continued  friction  with  a  warm 
hand,  or  with  some  stimulant  balsam  or  liniment.  In  an 
obstinate  contraction  of  the  fingers  succeeding  to  a  frac- 
tured  arm.  Dr.  Eason  relates  an  instance,  in  which  the 


•  Starke,  KUn.  Instit  p.  32.  f  Vit  Gabriel 

i  N.  Magazia.  band  xi.  78-'  $  Chir.  BibL  band  x.  219. 
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rigidity  suddenly  gave  way  to  a  pretty  smart  stroke  of   Gen.  T. 
electricity  after  every  other  mean .  had  failed ;   and  the  ^l^^^' 
patient  had  the  use  of  his  fingers  from  this  time"^.     Such  wticalarii. 
exercise,  moreover,  or  exertion  of  the  limb,  should  be  re-  Tmtmait. 
commended  as  it  may  bear  writhout  fatigue.    The  cold- 
bath,  as  an  antispasmodic,  has  sometimes  been  serviceable 
in  the  first  variety  t,  and  more  frequently,  as  a  tonic, 
in  the  second. 

Most  men  exhibit  proofs  of  the  third  variety,  or  Chronic 
chronic  stiff-joint,  from  a  Delect  of  using  many  of  their  J^^^ 
muscular  powers:  for  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  voluntary  daoedftom 
muscles,  from   being  seldom  called  into  full  and  active  J^J^of 
exertion,   acquire  a  stiffness  which   does  not  naturally  muadn 
belong  to  them;  while  many  that,  by  exercise,  might  have  ■™^**^ 
been  rendered  perfectly  pliant  and  obedient  to  the  will, 
have  lost  all  mobility,  and  are  of  no  avail.    Tumblers  and  Explained, 
buffoons  are  well  aware  of  this  fact,  and  it  is  principally 
by  a  cultivation  of  these  neglected  muscles  that  they  are 
able  to  assume  those  outrageous  postures  and  grimaces,  and 
exhibit  those  feats  of  agility,  which  so  often  amuse  ancl 
surprise  us.  It  is  a  like  cultivation  that  gives  that  measured 
grace  and  firmness  as  well  as  erect  position  in  walking,  by 
which  the  soldier  is  distinguished  from  the  clown;  and 
that  enables  the  musician  to  run  with  rapid  execution,  and 
the  most  delicate  touch,  over  keys  or  finger-holes  that  call 
thousands  of  muscular  fibres  into  play  or  into  quick  com- 
binations of  action,  which  in  the  untutored  are  stiff  and 
immoveable,  and  cannot  be  forced  into  an  imitation  with- 
out the  utmost  awkwardness  and  fatigue. 


*  Edin.  Med.  Comment,  y.  p.  84. 

t  In  an  example  of  this  kind,  brought  on  by  a  wound  of  one  of  the  fingers,  the 
editor  applied  a  suooession  of  blisters  to  the  bade  of  the  hand  and  wrist;  and  the 
patient,  a  woman  setiding  at  Weybridge,  was  very  toon  enabled  to  extend  her 
lingers  again. 


A  a2 


i 
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SPECIES  V. 

ENTA8IA  SYSTREMMA. 
CRAMP. 

SUDDEN  AND  RIGID  CONTRACTION  AND  CONVOLUTION  QF 
ONE  OR  MORE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  BODY:  MOSTLY  OF  THE 
STOMACH  AND  EXTREMITIES,  VEHEMENTLY  FAINFVLy  BUT 
OF  SHORT  DURATION. 

GKy.  L        S  Y  8TR  EM  M  A ,  literally  '*  contortio,  convolutio,"  "globus,** 
^^^'   *  is  derived  from  (rutfr^sf  w,  *'  contorqueo/"*  convolve  mfascem." 
ip^fic^     Stremma,  the  primary  noun,  is  an  established  technical 
.  nwnc*         term  for  **  strain,  twist,  wrench ;"  and  the  author  has  hence 
been  induced  to  add  the  present  term  to  the  medical  vo* 
eabulary  in  the  sense  now  ofliered,  for  the  purpoi»e  of  superr 
*"ISIl!5  *®  seding  and  getting  rid  of  crampus,  which  has  hitherto  been 
diebarbL   commonly  employed,  though  at  the  same  time  coounonly 
roustmn    reprobated,  as  a  term  intolerably  barbarous,  derived  from 
cnnipua.     ^j^^  German  krampf.    The  proper  Latin  term  is,  perhaps, 
Se^!ati'*^    **  raptus  nervorum ;"  whence  opisthotonia  or  opisthotonus 
what.         is  denominated  by  the  Latin  writers  "  raptus  supinus/' 
But  raptus  is  upon  the  whale  of  too  general  a  meaning  to 
be  employed  on  tho  present  occasion,  unless  with  the  in* 
convenience  of  another  term  combined  with  it. 
^VJ  Tlie  parts  chiefly  attacked  with  cramp  are  the  calves  of 

Affected,      ^be  legs,  the  neck,  and  the  stomach.     The  common  causes 
Causes.       &re  sudden  exposure  to  cold,  drinking  cold  liquids  during 
great  heat  and   perspiration,  eating  cold  cucurbitaceous 
fruits  when  the  stomach  is  infirm  and  incapable  of  digest- 
ing them,  the  excitement  of  transferred  gout  and  over- 
stretching the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  in  which  last  case  it  is 
an  excess  of  re-action  produced  by  the  stimulus  of  too  great 
In  the  last  an  extension.     Hence  many  persons  arc  subject  to  it,  and 
mdu!^    especially  those  of  irritable  habits,  during  the  warmth  and 
especially     relaxation  of  a  bed,  and  particularly  towards  the  moniing, 
'°  ^K^e^"*   when  the  relaxation  is  greatest,  the  accumulation  of  mus- 
cular or  irritable  power  most  considerable,  and  the  extensor 
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muscles  of  the  legs  are  strained  to  their  utmost  length  to    Okv.  l 
balance  the  action,  which  the  flexor  muscles  have  gained  ^J^^^'^', 
over  them  during  sleep.     Cold  night-air  is  also  a  comiuon  systremoM.* 
cause  of  cramp,  and  it  is  a  still  more  frequent  attendant  Other 
upon  swimming,  in  which  we  have  the  two  causes  united  ^^^p  °^ 
of  cold  and  great  muscular  extension.    An  uneasy  position  ji^^  p^^ 
of  the  muscles  is  also  in  many  cases  a  sufficient  cause  of  (luped  in 
irritation;   and  hence  we  often  meet  with  very  painful '^"'^"*^' 
cases  of  cramp  in  pregnant  women  down  the  legs,  or  about 
the  sides,  or  the  hypogastrium. 

When  the  hollow  or  membranous  muscles  are  affected,  Simiptoms 
they  feel  as  though  they  were  puckered  and  drawn  to  a  point;  u  if*J^* 
the  pain  is  agonizing,  and  generally  produces  a  violent  per-  membnn. 
spiration;  and  if  the  stomach  be  the  affected  organ,  ^^^^dawT" 
diaphragm  associates  in  the  constriction,  and  the  breathing  affected. 
is  short  and  distressing.     If  the  cramp  be  seated  in  the  When  the 
more  fleshy  muscles,  they  seem  to  be  writhed  and  twisted  ™^„  J^^' 
into  a  hard  knot;  and  a  knotty  induration  is  perceivable  to  affected. 
the  touch,  accompanied  with  great  soreness,  which  continues 
for  a  long  time,  after  the  balance  of  power  has  been  restored. 

In  common  cases  where  the  calves  of  the  legs  are  affected.  Mode  of 
an  excitement  of  the  distressed  muscles  into  their  usual  ^'**^"^^ 
train  of  exertion  is  found  sufficient;  and  hence  most  people 
cure  themselves  by  suddenly  rising  into  an  erect  position.  ' 

I  have  often  produced  the  same  effect,  and  overcome  the 
re-action  without  rising,  by  forcibly  stretching  out  the  afr 
fected  leg  by  means  of  other  muscles,  whose  united  power 
overmatches  that  of  the  muscle  that  is  contracted.     Warm 
friction  with  the  naked  hand,  or  with  camphorated  oil  or 
alcohol,  will  also  generally  be  found  to  succeed.    A  forcible 
exertion  of  some  remote  muscles,  which  thus  collects  and 
concentrates  the  irritable  power  in  another  quarter,  will  also  Vulgjirpian 
frequently  effect  a  cure;  and  it  is  to  this  principle  alone,  I  jn^'J^of 
suppose,  we  are  to  refer  the  benefit  which  is  said  to  arise  brimstone 
from   squeezing  strenuously  a  roil  of  brimstone,  which  *^*P^°«^ 
suddenly  snaps  beneath  the  hold.     The  brimstone  snaps 
from  the  warmth  of  the  hand  applied  to  it;  but  its  only 
remedial  power  consists  in  affording  a  something  for  the 
hand  to  grasp  vehemently,  and  thus  excite  a  sudden  change 
of  action. 

Where  the  stomach  is   affected,  brandy,  usquebaugh.  Treatment 
ether,  or  laudanum  afford  the  speediest  means  of  cure;  and  JJjJjI^jf^, 

affected. 
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Oxy.  I.    it  is  often  necessary  to  combine  the  laudanum  with  one  or 
^tiwU   '   ^^^  other  of  the  preceding  stimulants.     Here  also  the  ex- 
qntrBmnuu  temal  application  of  warmth,  and  diffusible  irritants,  as 
hot  flannels  moistened  with  the  compound  camphor  lini* 
ment,are  found  in  most  cases  peculiarly  beneficial.     Ex- 
citing a  transfer  of  action  to  the  extremities,  as  by  bathing 
the  feet  in  hot  water,  or  applying  mustard  sinapisms  to 
them,  is  frequently  of  great  advantage ;  as  in  the  use  of  hot, 
emollient,  and  anodyne  injections,  whose  palliative  power 
reaches  the  seat  of  spasm  by  sympathetic  diffusion,  and 
often  affords  considerable  quiet.     Here,  also,  the  patient 
should  be  particularly  attentive  to  his  diet  and  regimen, 
confining  himself  to  such  viands  as  are  most  easy  of  di- 
gestion, and  least  disposed  to  rouse  the  stomach  to  a  return 
of  these  morbid  and  anomalous  actions;  for  a  habit  of  re- 
currence is  soon  established,  which  it  is  diflScult  to  break  off. 
T^tfttmeat       Jq  pregnancy,  where  the  crampy  spasms  are  often  mi- 
Mncy.^*^'  gratory  and  fugitive,  the  position  should  frequently  be 
changed,  so  as  to  remove  the  stimulus  of  uneasineas  by 
throwing  the  pressure  upon  some  other  set  of  muscles;  and 
if  the  stomach  be  affected  with  gout,  opium,  rhubarb,  chalk, 
or  aromatics  should  be  taken  on  going  to  rest. 
Best  pre-         The  best  preventives  when  the  cause  is  constitutional, 
vcnufet.      ^^  warm  tonics^  and  habituating  the  affected  muscles  to 
as  much  exercise  as  their  strength  will  bear :  and  hence 
the  same  forcible  extension  used  in  swimming,  which  pro- 
duces, cramp  the  first  or  second  time  of  trial,  will  rarely  do 
so  afterwards. 
Found  alio       Cramp  is  also  found,  as  a  symptom,  and  as  one  of  the 
ptomhi '    severest  symptoms  of  the  disease,  in  various  species  of  oolic 
many  dig.  'and  cholera;  in  which  cases,  it  must  be  treated  according 
to  the  methods  already  pointed  out  under  those  respective 
heads. 
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SPECIES  VI. 

ENTASIA    TRISMUS. 

LOCKED^AW. 

PERMANENT  AND  RIGID  FIXATION  OF  THE   MUSCLES  OF 

THE  LOWER  JAW. 

This  disease  is  by  the  French  writers  called  tk.    The    ^^^'  ^ 
technical  term  is  derived  from  the  Greek  rj^i^ot,  "  to  gnash  French 
or  grind  the  teeth;"  which,  like  the  French  synonym,  igiynonym. 
supposed  by  the  lexicographers  to  be  an  onomatopy,  or  a  2**^/^. 
word  formed  from  the  sound  that  takes  place*  in  the  act  of  cJ  term.  * 
gnashing. 

In  truth  it  was  to  a  disease,  in  which  morbid  gnashing  Both  the 
formed  a  symptom,  that  both  the  Greek  and  French  term  ^5^*^ 
was  originally  appKed ;  for  the  trismus  of  the  old  writers  teims 
consisted,  not  of  a  rigid,  but  a  convulsive  or  agitatory  spasm  JJ^'^^^^  ^ 
of  the  lower  jaw;  an  aflection  comparatively  trifling,  and  di4rent 
rarely  to  be  met  with,  and,  when  it  does  o(5cur,  appertaining  ■^'«c^o«>- 
to  the  CLON  u  s  of  the  present  system  of  nosology,  the  clonic 
spasm  of  authors  in  general.     And  the  use  of  trismus  or 
tic  to  import  a  state  of  muscle  directly  opposed  to  that 
which  it  first  indicated,  is  another  striking  proof  of  the 
incongruous  change  which  is  perpetually  occurring  in  the 
nomenclature  of  medicine,  for  the  want  of  established  rules 
and  principles  to  g^ve  fixation  and  a  definite  sense  to  its 
respective  terms. 

Dr.  Akerman  is  the  only  writer  of  reputation  lam  andraoeailf 
acquainted  with  in  recent  times,  who  has  used  trismus  in  by  aLt- 
its  original  intention,  or  rather  who  has  united  its  original  nuui>     * 
with   its  modern  meaning.     For  he  employs  the  term 
generically;  and   arranges  under  it  the  two   species  of 
trismtis  tonicus,  being  that  now  under  consideration,  and 
trismus  clonicus,  or  the  disease  it  originally  denoted.     But 
this  arrangement  is  uncalled  for  and  inconvenient,  and  has 
not  been  received  into  general  use ;  the  term  trismus  being, 
with  every  writer  of  the  present  day,  limited  to  the  first  of 
these  two  species  alone,  notwithstanding  the  origin  of  the 
word.    And  hence,  as  it  is  so  generally  and  completely 
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Gen.  I.  understood,  there  would  be  an  affectation  in  changing  it 
Souda  ^^^  ^'^y  o^h^r.  The  Germans  call  it  kinnbakjcenzwange, 
triimus.      which  is  precisely  parallel  with  the  locked-jaw  of  our 

German        own  tongue. 

tjTioiiym.        -Q^^  CuUen,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Nosology,  made 
and  ir-  ^    trismus  and  tetanus,  our  next  species,  distinct  genera ;  but 
"•g*"*^     he  altered  his  opinion  before  the  publication  of  his  First 
cSlmiat  Lines,  and  regarded  them  as  nothing  more  than  degrees  or 
one  time     varieties  even  of  the  same  species.     *'  From  the  history  of 
genuifrom  ^^^  disease,"  says  he,  "it  will  be  evident,  that  there  is  no 
triNDui,      room  for  distinguishing  the  tetanus,  opisthotonos,  and  tris- 
also  vuSa    ^^^  ^^  locked-jaw  as  different  species  of  this  disease,  ^ince 
a  dUtinct     they  all  arise  from  the  same  causes,  and  are  almost  con- 
****"**        stantly  conjoined  in  the  same  person*."     In  consequence 
timet  both  of  which,  in  the  later  editions  of  Dr.  Cullen's  Synopsis,  in 
icdaoedto    which  the  supposed  error  is  attempted  to  be  corrected,  the 
aoMnmoii    <lisease  is  introduced  with  a  very  singular  departure  ^rom 
genuBi        nosological  method :  for,  first,  tetanus  is  employed  as  the 
term  for  a  distinct  genus,  defined  "  a  spastic  rigidity  of 
many  muscles;"  and  next  under  this  generic  division  are 
given  no  species  whatever,  but  two  varieties  of  degree 
alone;  to  the  first  of  which  is  again  applied  the  name  of 
TETANUS,  defined  "the  half  or  whole  of  the  body  affected 
with  spasms,"  and  to  the  second  that  of  trismus,  defined 
"spastic  rigidity  chiefly  of  the  lower  jaw." 
'J'l^J^  Passing  by  this  irregularity  of  method,  the  proper  view* 

middle  line  of  the  Subject  seems  to  lie  in  a  middle  course;  in  con- 
^""SSi  ^™P^^^'"g  trismus  and  tetanus,  not  as  distinct  genera,  or 
fimninga    mere  varieties  of  a  single  disease,  but  as  distinct  species 
^^^       of  a  common  genus ;  and  under  this  view  it  is  contemplated 
Anal  '       ^^  ^^^  present  arrangement.    Trismus  bears  the  same  re- 
lation to  tetanus  as  synochus  does  to  typhus:   the  two 
former,  like  the  two  latter,  may  proceed  from  a  common 
cause  and  require  a  similar  treatment;  and  the  first  may 
terminate  in  the  last.     But  trismus,  like  synochus,  may 
run  its  course  alone,  and  continue  limited  to  its  specific 
symptoms.    And  as  Dr.  Cullen  has  thought  proper  to  make 
synochus  and  typhus  distinct  genera,  he  ought  at  least  to 
have  ranked  trismus  and  tetanus  as  distinct  species  t- 
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Trismus  is  foand  in  all  ages,  sexes,  temperaments,  and    Oev.  L 
climates.     In  warm  cHmates,  however,  it  occurs  far  more  Entasi* 
frequently  than  in  cold ;  and  chiefly  in  the  hottest  of  warm  trismus. 
climates.     Dr.  Cullen  observes,  that  the  middle-aged  are  Found 
most  susceptible  of  the  disease,  men  more  so  than  women,  f^  ^^ 
and  the  robust  and  vigorous  than  the  weakly.     Other  tempera- 
animals  are  subject  to  this  complaint  as  well  as  man,  par-  ^^^ 
ticularly  parrots ;  and  from  many  of  the  causes  *  that  affect  j^  ^ther 
the  human  race.  anmirfa  •> 

These  causes,  for  the  most  part,  are  chilliness  and  damp  qj^,. 
.  operating  upon  the  body  when  heated,  and  hence  sudden  Cauia. 
vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold ;  wounds,  punctures,  lacera- 
tions, or  other  irritations  of  nerves  in  any  part  qf  the  body ; 
w4ience  it  has  not  unfrequently  followed  on  venesection 
when  unskilfully  performed  t>  ^nd  still  more  frequently  on 
amputation,  worms  or  irritation  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  . 
especially  in  those  of  infants.    We  have  thus  the  three  fol- 
lowing varieties  offered  to  us,  which,  however,  chiefly  differ 
in  symptoms  peculiar  to  the  period  of  life  in  which  the 
disease  is  most  disposed  to  show  itself,  or  in  the  interval 
between  the  casual  excitement  and  the  spastic  action : 

a  Nascentium.  Attacking  infants  during  the 

Locked-jaw  of  infancy.  first  fortnight  after  birth. 

jS  Algidus.  Occurring  at  all  ages,  after 

Catarrhal  locked-jaw.  exposure  to  cold  and  damp, 

especially   the  dew  of  the 
evening,  the  symptoms  usu- 
ally appearing  within  two  or 
three  days. 
7  Traumaticus.  Occurring  as  the  consequence 

Traumatic  locked-jaw.  of  a  wound,  puncture,  or 

ulcer;  chiefly  in  hot  cli- 
mates; and  rarely  appearing 
till  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
after  local  affection. 

The  pathology  is  highly  difficult,  if  not  mysterious,  and 


*  BajoD.  Abhandlungcn  von  Krinkheit.  aof  der  Insel  Cayenne,  &c 
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Oex.  I.  has  hence  been  purposely  avoided  by  most  preceding  writers. 
Entoria  ^^''  Culleu  expressly  avows  that  he  '*  cannot  in  any  mea-^ 
trumiu.  sure  attempt  it"^.^'  There  is  one  principle,  however,  to 
Pathob.  which  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  direct  the  reader's 
d]^^!r  attention,  which  w'\l\  help  us  in  a  considerable  degree  ta 
cult:  develop  something  of  its  obscurity,  and  to  account  more 

^I^V^.  especially  for  so  remote  a  separation  between  the  seat  of 
tob«  primary  irritation  and  that  of  spasmodic  excitement,  which 

vUFa"^  constitutes,  perhaps,  its  most  embarrassing  feature.  The 
Mthor  principle  I  allude  to  is  the  sympathy  that  prevails  through- 
^  ^^^1  ^^^  ^^^  whole  of  any  chain  of  organs,  whether  continuoua 
SS^^S-  or  distihct,  engaged  in  a  common  function,  and  which  is 
pie  of  re-  particularly  manifest  at  its  extremities ;  so  that  let  a  morbid 
between  the  action  commence  in  whatever  part  of  the  chain  it  may,  the 
di^teat  extremities,  in  many  instances,  become  the  chief  seat  of 
diKase  and  distress,  and  even  of  danger.  We  had  occasion  to  notice 
that  of  this  law  of  the  animal  economy  when  treating  of  p arapsis 
£1^1^  iLLVsoRi  A,  or  that  imaginary  sense  of  feeling  and  of  acute 
Analogies,  p^in  in  a  limb  that  has  been  amputated  and  is  no  longer  a 
8TDipathy  part  of  the  body  which  we  referred  to  the  principle  before 
Jl^l^J^  and  farther  noticed,  by  way  of  illustration,* the  pain 

united  in  a  often  suffered  at  the  glans  penis  from  the  mechanical  irrita* 
^^^  tion  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  by  a  calculus.  So,  irritating 
action.  the  fauces  with  a  feather  excites  the  stomach,  and  even  the 
diaphragm,  to  a  spasmodic  action,  and  the  contents  of  the 
organ  are  rejected.  Irritating  the  ileum,  as  in  ileac  passion, 
produces  the  same  effect  upon  the  stomach  and  oesophagus; 
at  the  same  time  that  the  other  extremity  of  the  canal  is 
attacked  with  rigid  spasm,  and  consequently  with  obstinate 
costiveness :  while  in  cholera  both  extremities  are  affected 
in  a  like  way,  and  we  have  hence  both  purging  and  vomit- 
ing. It  is  to  the  same  principle  we  are  ,to  ascribe  it,  that 
when  the  surface  of  the  body  is  suddenly  chilled,  as  on 
plunging  into  a  cold-bath,  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder  be- 
comes irritated,  and  evacuates  the  contained  urine :  and,  in 
treating  of  marasmus,  we  had  occasion  to  show,  that  while, 
in  one  of  its  species,  the  disease  seems  to  commence  in  the 
digestive,  and  in  another  in  the  assimilating  organs,  con- 
stituting the  extreme  ends  of  a  very  long  and  complicated 
chain  of  action,  it  very  generally  happens,  that,  at  which 
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end  soever  the  decay  commences,  the  opposite  end  is  very    Okv.  I. 
soon  affected  equally.  En^^'' 

In  a  continued  chain  of  nervous  fibres,  however,  this  trimnM. 
principle  of  sympathy,  which  induces  remote  parts,  and  Symyhy 
particularly  remote  extremities,  to  associate  in  the  same rchiUa!^ 
morbid  action,  is  peculiarly  conspicuous.     Hence,  if  a  long  nenroui 
muscle  be  lacerated  in  any  part  of  its  belly,  the  tendinous    ?*\. 
terminations  are  often  the  chief  seat  of  suffering.    As  the  chiefly  in 
ulnar  nerve  sends  off  twigs  from  the  elbow  to  supply  the**^""*^ 
fore-arm  and  fingers,  a  blow  on  the  internal  condyle  of  the       ^^^^^^ 
humerus  gives  a  tremulous  sensation  through  the  fore-arm 
and  hand :  and  as  the  ulnar  nerve  itself  is  only  an  offset 
from  a  plexus  or  commissure  of  the  cervical  nerves,  which 
also  give  a  large  branch  to  the  scapula,  a  paralysis  of  the 
ring  or  little  finger  has  sometimes  been  removed  by  sti- 
mulating the  scapular  extremity  by  a  caustic  applied  at 
the  internal  angle  of  the  scapula.     In  inflammation  of  the 
liver,  a  severe  pain  is  often  felt  at  the  top  of  the  shoulder, 
and,  in  palpitation  of  the  heart,  at  the  lefl  orifice  of  the 
stomach.     Both  these  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  recollect- 
ing, that  the  radiations  of  the  phrenic  nerve  extend  in  an 
upper  line  to  the  shoulder,  and  in  a  lower  to  the  diaphragm, 
which  constitutes  its  extreme  points;  and  that  one  of  its 
branches  passes  over  the  apex  of  the  heart.     Now  as  the 
under  surface  of  the  diaphragm  participates,  from  its  con- 
tiguity, in  an  inflammation  of  the  liver,  the  top  of  the 
shoulder  suffers,  as  forming  the  extreme  point  of  the  phrenic 
chain  by  which  these  organs  are  connected ;  and  as  the 
upper  surface  of  the  diaphragm  is  in  direct  contact  with 
the  left  and  very  sensible  orifice  of  the  stomach,  an  un- 
easiness at  the  apex  of  the  heart  becomes  the  cause  of 
irritation  to  this  orifice  in  consequence  of  its  connexion 
with  the  diaphragm,  and  hence,  of  necessity,  with  the  lower 
branch  of  the  phrenic  nerve  at  its  extreme  distribution. 

These  remarks  apply  with  particular  force  to  the  disease  This  ita. 
before  us,  and  many  others  of  the  same  class,  with  which  ^^^  ^ 
it  has  a  close  analogy,  as  tetanus,  lyssa,  and  hemicrania.  trismus  and 
And  although,  from  the  intricacy  of  the  intersections  and  f^|J^^, 
decussations  with  which  various  nerves  pursue  their  rar 
diating  courses,  it  is  impossible  for  us,  in  many  instances, 
to  determine  why  one  line  of  connexion  suffers  while  an- 
other remains  unafl'ccted,  yet,  in  most  instances,  wc  iuay 
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Qsir.  f.  be  able»  by  an  accurate  sntvey,  to  trace  the  catenation^ 
Entjuda^^'  and  hence  to  obtain  some  insight  into  the  physidogy  of 
trifoiuf.  these  exquisitely  curious  and  complicated  disorders. 
lUiMtnted  In  mappinct  the  nervous  ramifications  which  eive  rise 
to  trismus  or  locked-jaw,  we  must  regard  the  ^ranglionic 
system,  consisting  of  the  various  branches  of  the  intercostal 
tmnky  and  the  numerous  branches  which  unite  with  it 
from  the  whole  line  of  the  spinal  marrow,  as  constituting 
the  centre;  and  as»  from  this  centre,  we  perceive  ramifica- 
tions radiating  in  every  direction  to  the  &ce,  the  entire 
length  of  the  back,  the  upper  and  lower  limbs,  and  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera,  we  see  a  foundation  laid 
even  by  a  continu9U8  chain,  for  an  association  of  remote 
parts  and  even  extreme  points  in  morbid  changes,  even 
though  we  may  not  be  able,  satisfactorily  perhaps,  in  any 
instance,  to  trace  out  the  individual  Une  by  which  the  dis- 
eased action  is  carried  forward>  and  to  se|>arate.it  from 
Uluntmtioii  other  lines  with  which  it  is  inextricably  interwoven.  Thus, 
S^^^  in  the  case  of  triitnus  nascentium^  forming  the  first  variety 
viriecjr.  under  the  present  species,  the  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach,  which  is  very  clearly  the  primary  seat  of  disease 
in  most  cases,  is  propagated  directly  to  the  central  branches 
of  the  ganglionic  system  by  the  tributary  offsets  which 
the  stomach  receives  from  it  But  we  have  already  ob- 
served, that  the  chief  contribution  to  this  grand  junction* 
canal  is  derived  from  the  intercostal  nerve  itself.  In  the 
first  instance,  an  arm  from  the  trigeminus  or  fifth  pair  of 
'  nerves,  two  branches  of  which  radiate  upwards,  constitute 
the  maxillaris  superior  and  maxillaris  inferior,  and  are  lost 
in  the  muscles  of  the  jaws :  so  that  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  nervous  line  distributed  over  the  stomach  is  the  nerves 
of  the  jaws  themselves ;  while  various  branches  of  the 
fifth  occasionally  unite  with  the  portio  dura,  or  respiratory 
trunk  of  the  seventh  pair,  which  divaricates  not  only  to 
the  diaphragm,  but  over  all  the  muscles  that  have  the  re- 
motest connexion  with  the  respiratory  system.  And  hence, 
agreeably  to  the  law  of  the  animal  economy  we  have  just 
pointed  out,  the  muscles  of  the  jaws,  forming  this  ex- 
tremity iii  the  chain  of  morbid  action,  are  the  organs  in 
which  we  may  expect  an  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the  sto- 
mach in  various  instances  to  manifest  itself  most  strikingly. 
In  like  mauner  we  may  account  for  the  second  and  third 
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varieties  of  trismus,  or  that  produced  by  a  chilly  damp-    Oew.  I. 
ness,  or  irritative  violence  applied  to  the  upper  or  lower  ^^u^t^^' 
extremities :  for  as  these  are  all  supplied  by  nerves  from  the  trismut. 
vertebral  source,  which ,  we  have  already  remarked,  gives  iDnttntioo 
off  branches  from  every  aperture  in  the  spine  to  the  gan*  XTlSind 
glionic  system,  and  as  this  system,  at  its  upper  end,  ter-  and  third 
minates  in  the  maxillary  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  ^^■'**'**^ 
the  muscles  into  which  these  nerves  are  distributed  con«> 
^itute  one  extreme  point  of  a  long  chain  of  nervous  action, 
while  those  of  the  upper  and  lower  limbs  constitute  the 
other.     And  hence  the  same  law,  which  produces  a  spastic 
fixation  of  these  muscles  in  certain  irritations  of  the  sto*. 
mach,  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  operate  with  a  like 
effect  in  certain  irritations  of  the  upper  and  lower  limbs. 
And  as  the  intercostal  nerve,  at  its  first  rise  from  the  com* 
mon  source  of  itself  and  the  maxillary  branches,  receives 
also,  in  its  progress,  ofisets  from  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  pairs  of  cerebral  nerves,  as  well  as  from  all  the 
vertebral,  and  as  all  these,  in  consequence  of  such  an  ift> 
terunion  and  decussation,  are  sending  forth  branches  over 
the  muscles  of  the  back,  the  chest,  and  the  thorax,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving,  when  a  rigid  spasm  has  once 
commenced  iti  the  lower  jaw,  why  it  should  be  propagated 
through  any  of  the  muscles  appertaining  to  these  parts  of 
the  system,  or  even  originate  in  them  from  any  of  the 
causes  that  excite  locked-jaw,  and  hence  lay  a  foundation  lUuitntioii 
for  tetanus  as  well  as  trismus,  both  as  a  primary  and  a  se-  ^Lia>L  to* 
condary  disease.    And  I  have  touched  upon  this  subject  tetanus. 
now,  that  we  may  not  have  to  repeat  the  present  explana*- 
tion  when  treating  of  tetanus  in  its  proper  place ''^. 

In  the  simplest  state  of  trismus,  indeed,  there  is*  some 
degree  of  stiffness  found  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  even 
in  the  sternum*  The  disease,  in  some  cases,  shows  itself 
with  sudden  violence,  but  more  usually  advances  gradually; 
till  at  length  the  muscles  that  pull  up  the  jaw  become  so 
rigid,  and  set  the  teeth  so  closely  together,  that  they  do  ' 
not  admit  of  the  smallest  opening. 


■>  > I. 


*  See  Cloquet,  TraiU  d*AnaConue  DeacriptiYe.  Bock  Beschzeilmng  d|» 
liinAen  Nervenpaares  und  seiner  Verbindungen  mil  anderen  Nenren,  Yoiai^gUch 
mit  dem  Ganglicnsysteme.  Leips.  181 7*  The  whole  of  the  above  hypotbeala 
«  merely  intended  to  explain  the  origin  and  eztenuon  of  tetanic  dlaorden  by  the 
intricate  communicatioiia  of  the  nervei  of  different  parta  of  the  body.«^Drro«. 
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Falling  of 
the  Jaw. 


Deicriptioik 


Ordinary 


Dittaae 

•ometimei 
fimndin 
cold  and 
mountain- 
oua  ooun- 


In  tropical  cKmates,  for  Dr.  CuUen's  remark  that  it  is 
most  common  to  the  middle-aged,  only  applies  to  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  Europe,  children  are  particularly  subject 
to  this  complaint,  and  with  a  few  peculiarities  which, 
though  producing  no  specific  difference,  are  sufficient  to 
establish  a  variety.  The  disease  in  this  case  is  vulgariy 
known  by  the  absurd  name  of  falling  of  the  jaw.  It 
occurs  chiefly  between  the  ninth  and  fourteenth  day  from 
birth ;  seldom  after  the  latter  period.  Without  any  febrile 
Accession,  and  often  without  any  perceptible  cause  what- 
ever, the  infant  sinks  into  an  unnatural  weariness,  and 
drowsiness,  attended  with  frequent  yawnings,  and  with  a 
difficulty,  at  first  slight,  of  moving  the  lower  jaw;  which 
last  symptom  takes  place  in  some  instances  sooner,  in 
others  later.  Even  while  the  infant  is  yet  able  to  open  its 
mouth,  there  is,  occasionally,  an  inability  to  suck  or  swal- 
low. By  degrees  the  lower  jaw  becomes  rigid,  and  totally 
resists  the  introduction  of  food.  There  is  no  painful  sensa- 
tion ;  but  the  skin  assumes  a  yellow  hue,  the  eyes  appear 
dull,  the  spasms  often  extend  over  the  body,  md,  in  two 
or  three  days,  the  disease  proves  mortal* 

The  ordinary  cause  is  irritation  in  the  intestinal  canaL 
Hence  viscid  and  acrimonious  meconium  frequently  pro- 
duce it;  as  worms  are  said  also  to  do,  some  months  after 
birth.  It  seems,  moreo?er,  in  some  instances,  to  have  fol- 
lowed from  irritation  in  tying  the  navel-string,  or  its  not 
being  properly  attended  to  afterwards;  in  which  ease, 
though  the  stomach  may  be  affected  by  contiguous  sym- 
pathy, the  disease  makes  a  near  approach  to  the  third  or 
traumatic  variety.  Yet  the  appearance  of  the  spastic  action 
is  as  early  as  where  the  stomach  is  primarily  affected. 

In  cold  and  even  mountainous  countries,  this  variety  is 
also  sometimes  found.  ''  I  am  informed,"  says  Dr.  GuUen, 
'*  of  its  frequently  occurring  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland ; 
but  I  never  met  with  any  instance  of  it  in  the  low  coun- 
try *.'*  Whether,  according  to  the  conjecture  of  this  cele- 
brated writer,  it  is  more  common  to  some  districts  than 
to  others,  has  not  been  sufficiently  determined.  "  It 
seems,*'  says  he,  **  to  be  more  frequent  in  Switzerland  than 
in  France."    Hot  climates,  however,  constitute  its  princi- 


*  Loc.  dtat  §  MccLZXxi. 
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pal  domain ;  and  hence  it  is  not  very  surprising,  that  Bajon    Okk.  I. 
should  place  one  of  its  chief  residences  at  Cayenne  *,  or  ^^^^'     ' 
that  Akerman  should  assert  it  to  be  endemic  in  Guinea. 

In  the  SECOND  variety  of  the  disease,  or  that  pro-^E.  Trit- 
ceeding  from  cold  or  night  dew,  the  symptoms  often  ap-  ShSiJ^***^ 
pear  within  a  day  or  two  after  exposure  to  the  exciting  Defcriptkn. 
cause.  It  is  not  common  that  the  spasm  extends  to  the 
muscles  of  the  chest  or  back,  so  as  to  produce  tetanus, 
though  there  is  oflen  an  uneasy  sensation  at  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  with  some  difficulty  in  swallowing  liquids  after 
their  inlroduction  into  the  mouth ;  the  disease  thus  making 
an  approach  towards  lyssa  or  canine  madness  in  its  sym« 
ptoms,  as  we  have  just  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  does 
in  its  physiology.  According  to  the  observations  of  Baron 
Larrey,  indeed,  this  approach  is  in  many  instances  very 
considerable;  for  he  informs  us,  that  on  post-obituary  ex- 
aminations he  has  often  found  the  pharynx  and  OBsopha** 
gus  much  contracted,  and  their  internal  membranes  red, 
inflamed,  and  covered  with  a  viscid  reddish  mucus.  Dr. 
Hennen,  however,  does  not  place  much  dependence  upon 
any  such  appearances ;  he  admits,  nevertheless,  that  they 
are  to  be  traced  occasionally,  though  he  ascribes  them 
ttore  to  an  increased  flow  of  Mood,  consequent  on  increased 
action,  than  to  any  other  cause  f. 

In  this  variety,  from  the  slighter  nature  of  its  attack,  the 
patient  not  unfrequently  recovers  by  skilful  medical  treat- 
ment, and  there  are  unquestionably  instances  of  sponta- 
neous recovery  j:,  though  cases  of  this  kind  are  very  rare. 
The  intellect  remains  unaffected,  there  is  little  quickness  Prognottks. 
of  the  pulse,  sometimes  none  whatever,  and  little  or  no 
disorder  of  any  kind,  though  the  bowels  are  usually  very 
costive.  If  the  patient  pass  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  we 
may  begin  to  have  hopes  of  him,  for  the  spasmodic  con- 
striction will  then  frequently  remit  or  intermit;  but  as, 
even  in  the  last  case,  it  is  apt  to  return  at  uncertain  in- 
tervals, there  is  still  a  considerable  danger  for  many  days 
longer. 

When,  as  in  the  third  variety,  the  disease  proceeds 

*  Bajon,  Abhandlung.  von  Krankheit.  auf  der  Inael  Cayenne,  &c.  Erp.  1781. 

t  Principles  of  Military  Surgery,  246. 

^  Briot,  Hist  de  la  ChUurgie  Militaire  en  France,  &c.  Svo.  Betan^on,  1817< 
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Oew.t.    from  a  nerve  irritated  by  a  wound*  orsore,  the  spasmodic 
^  TriZ*  symptoms  are  much  later  in  showing  themselves;  and  some- 
mus  tniu-    times  do  not  make  their  appearance  till  eight  or  nine  days 
muticui.      afterwards,  occasionally,  indeed,  not  at  all  till  the  wound 
mp^rUtter ^^  healed.    The  disease  is  more  dangerous  in  proportion 
^  to  the  to  the  delay;  the  adjoining  muscles  of  the  face  become 
^^2«f    more  affected,  and,  as  is  already  observed,  the  spasms  often 
«Ddarepfo.Bhoot  downward  into  the  back  o|r  chest,  and  trismus  is 
F*^<^y  complicated  wi^i  tetanus.     The  breathing  is  nasal  and 
geroiu.       abrupt,  the  accents  are  interrupted  and  slow,  and  uttered 
DeKriptkn.  by  the  same  avenue;  the  muscles  of  the  nose,  lips,  mouth, 
and  the  whole  of  the  face  are  violently  dragged  and  dis- 
torted, and  the  patient  sinks  from  nervous  exhaustion  and 
want  of  nutriment,  the  jawbone  being  set  so  fast,  that  it 
will  often  break  rather  than  give  way  to  mechanical  force. 
ThisTs-         The  disease,  from  this  cause,  is  generally  fatal;  and  we 
nUy  fi^  ^^  indebted  to  the  ingenuousness  of  Sir  James  M'Grigor 
and  Dr.  Hennen  for  a  confession  that,  whatever  remedies 
were  employed  in  the  British  army,  whether  in  India  or 
in  Spain,  the  mortality  was  nearly  the  same.     But  as  the 
Ticatmcnt  treatment  of  the  present  variety  and  the  ensuing  species 
for  teumuil  should  be  founded  on  a  like  principle,  we  shall  reserve  this 
andieserved  subject  till  we  have  entered  upon  a  distinct  history  of  the 

for  the  doie  ,   . . 

of  that  fnb-  matter. 

ject.  

*  Trismus  traumaticus  sometimes  follows  surgical  operatbns,  and  Yerj  fre- 
quently lacerated  wounds  of  the  fingers,  toes,  and  other  tendinous  parts.  The 
tditot  has  seen  sereral  cases  of  it  brought  on  by  gunshot  tojuries,  ampotatkn, 
. .  castration,  and  he  knew  of  one  instance  in  which  it  was  induced  by  the  ampata- 
tbn  of  a  cancerous  breast.  In  warm  climates,  it  occurs  from  very  sli^t  causes, 
and  hence  is  much  more  frequent  m  them,  than  in  temperate  and  eold  coantrici. 
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■V 


SPECIES  VH, 

ENTASIA  TETANUS. 
TETANUS. 

PERMANENT  AND  RIGID  FIXATION  OF  MANY  OR  ALL  THE 
VOLUNTARY  MUSCLES  ;  WITH  INCURVATION  OF  THE  BODY, 
AND  DYSPNCEA. 

Tetanus  is  derived  from  rtrahut,  which  itself  is  a  de-    Oev.  L 
rivative  from  «;w,  "  tendo,  extendo."     Like  trismus  it  ^'*"^-  ^'^* 
is   a  term  common  to  the  early  Greek  writers,  among  S'*^^ » 
whom  it  was  used  synonymously  with  opisthotonus  and  term, 
emprosthotonus,  though   the  two  latter  were  afterwards 
employed  to  express   two    distinct   modifications  of  the 
disease. 

From  peculiarities  in  the  seat   or  mode  of  its  attack, 
this  species  offers  us  the  four  following  varieties : 

a  Anticus.  Tetanus  of  the  flexor  mus- 

Tetanic  procurvation.  cles.      The   body  rigidly 

bent  forwards. 
P  Dorsalis.  Tetanus     of   the     extensor 

Tetanic  recui*vation.  muscles.      The   body  ri^ 

gidly  bent  backward. 
7  Lateralis.  Tetanus  of  the  lateral  mus- 

Tetanic  transcurvation.  cles.     The  body   rigidly 

bent  laterally. 
6  Erectus.  Tetauus  of  both  the  poste- 

Tetanic   inflexibility   of  rior    and    anterior    mus- 

the  body.  •  cles.      The  body  rigidly 

erect. 

• 

The  FIRST  of  these  varieties  is  the  emprosthotonus  Emprot- 
of  early   writers;    the    second   the    opisthotonus;   the  |J5J^j[J|""" 
THIRD  the  pleurosthotonus  of  authors  of  a  later  date;  the 
FOURTH   the  proper  tetanus  of  Dr.  Lionel  Clarke  and  a 

VOb.  IV.  B   A 
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Gen.  I.  few  others.     To  these  varieties  it  has  been  usual  to  add 

En^ia  ^^^  singular  disease  called  catochus  ;  which  by  Sauvages, 

tetanus.  Cullen,   and    various   other    authorities,   is    regarded   as 

Catochus  closely  connected  with  this  species.     It  has  a  near  affinity 

bow  COTl"  tf  M  J 

nected  with  to  it  unquestionably,  and  hence,  out  of  deference  to  con- 
these.  current  opinions,  it  was  suffered  to  stand  as  a  variety  of 

tetanus  in  the  first  edition  of  the  author's  Nosology,  but 
More  pro-  with  a  note  intimating  that  it  seems  rather  to  belong  to 
diviaion""?"  ^^^  g^nus  CAR  US  of  the  fourth  order  of  the  present  class, 
cBTus.  and  to  be  a  modification  of  tfhe  species  ecstasis,  under 

u         that  genus :  and  as  this  appears  to  be  its  proper  place, 
it  will  now  be  found  arranged  there  accordingly. 
Geneiai  The  general  physiology,  so  far  as  it  se^ms  capable  of 

J^y  ^  elucidation,  has  been  already  given  under  the  preceding 
glanced  at.  species ;  the  proximate  cause  being  that  of  a  peculiar  irri- 
Proximate  tation  of  a  certain  chain  or  association  of  nerves,  chiefly 
operating  with  the  greatest  violence  at  the  two  extremities 
of  the  morbid  line.  This  irritation  seems,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  consist  in  inflammation;  and  hence  is  made 
a  common  cause  by  many  of  the  most  valuable  writers  of 
the  present  day.  Professor  Frank  seems  first  to  have 
started  the  idea,  and  he  has  been  followed  in  succession 
by  Dr.  Saunders  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Chisholm,  Dr.  James 
Thomson,  and  Dr.  Abercrombie,  who  have  been  upheld 
in  Italy  by  M.M.  Brera,  Rachetti,  and  Bergamaschi,  and 
Ncurostenia  in  France  by  M.  Esquirol.  Bergamaschi*  advances,  in- 
maSih*"  4®®^»  so  far  as  to  maintain,  that  where  wounds  themselves, 
of  whatever  form,  are  the  remote  cause,  a  neurostenia, 
as  he  calls  it,  or  inflammatory  affection  of  the  nerves, 
is  still  the  proximate  cause;  extending  itself  from  the 
wounded  part,  by  the  nervous  extremities,  to  the  spinal  mar- 
row and  the  bl'ain,  or,  vice  versa,  from  the  brain  to  the  spinal 
marrow  and  principal  nerves,  and  thence  to  the  parts 
that  are  subservient  to  locomotion.  Dissection,  however, 
is  very  far  from  giving  proofs  of  such  inflammatory  change 
111  every  instance ;  while  in  many  cases  the  disease  is  of 
too  i'ugitivc  a  character,  and  makes  it  seizure  or  its  dis- 
appearance too  rapidly  for  the  more  measuiod  progress  of 
inflammation. 


*  Osservazioni  Medico-pratiche  sul  Tetano. — Gioroale  di  Medidna  pcaticadel 
Sig.  Cons,  e  Prof.  Cav.  V.  L.  Brera. 
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The  exciting:  causes  are  also  for  the  most  part  those  of   Gek.  t. 
TRISMUS ;  though  it  appears  in  infancy  far  less  frequently,  En^J^ 
unless  as  a  concomitant  of  that  disease.    J)amp  and  cold,  tetanus. 
therefore,  and  simple  nervous  irritation  from  wounds  or  Exciting 
sores  in  hot  climates  and  crowded  hospitals,  are  the  chief 
sources  of  its   production;  and  where  these  accessories 
exist,  terror  seems  to  be  a  powerful  auxiliary,  and  has 
alone,  in  some  instances,  been  sufficient  for  its  produc- 
tion.     "  Passion,   or  terror,"  says  Dr.  Hennen,  **  after  Terror 
wounds  and  operations,  has  been  known  to  produce  the  J^'^^Jl^ 
disease  in  some ;  and  sympathy,  though  a  rare  cause,  in  auxiUoy  to 
others."     It  is  said  also  to  have  been  produced  by  insola-  ^^*^ 
tion  or  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun*,  and  has 
unquestionably  followed,  as  M.  Magendie  and  numerous 
otiier  French  authors f  have  abundantly  shown,  from  va- 
rious irritant  narcotics,  as  strychnine,  or  the  active  princi- 
ple of  nux  vomica,  as  also  from  galvanism,  when  raised 
to  a  sufficient  power  for  the  purpose. 

Lateral  tetanus  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  Lateral teu. 
seems  to  be  rather  a  chronic  than  an  acute  malady.     Fer-  jj^?^! 
nelius,  who  first  described  it;]^,  gives  a  case  in  which  it  common, 
occurred  annually,  but  only  in  the  winter,  during  which 
season  the  patient  had  two  or  three  paroxysms  daily :  the 
head  was  first  attacked  with  a  peculiar  vibratory  feeling, 
which  gradually  descended  to  the  neck  with  a  sensation 
of  cold,  and  by  the  time  it  reached  the  scapula  was  im- 
mediately succeeded   by  symptoms  of  opisthotonus,  and 
afterwards  of  lateral  contraction ;  during  which  the  mind 
and  external  senses  were  unaffected,  but  the  flexor  muscles 
were  so  firmly  fixed,  that  no  antagonist  force  of  the  by- 
standers was  able  to  overpower  the  contortion. 

Nor  are  the  other  varieties  nearly  so  frequent  as  trismus.  Description, 
except  where  they  form  a  subsequent  part  of  the  general  The  other 
chain  of  morbid  action.  My  observant  friend  Dr.  Hennen  J^fy^uent 
confesses,  that,  during  the  whole  period  of  his  supeiin-  than  trismus 
tending  the  British  hospitals  in  Spain,  he  never  met  with  idiopathic  ^ 
but  one  case  of  emprosthotonus,  and  even  this  he  describes 
as  an  incurvation  that  rather  approached  it,  than  consti- 


•  Pathol.  Lih.  v.  p.  372. 

+  Desportcs,  Kaffcnean,  Fouquier,  Dupiiy. 

X  Mctlica!  Observations  and  Inquiries,  vol.  vi. 
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Gew.  I.    tuted  the  disease  itself.     "  It  was  observed/'  says  he,  **  at 
EntMia     *  ^^^  Same  time  and  in  the  same  hospital,  with  the  various 
tetaDiu.       degrees  of  trismus :  rigid  spasms  of  almost  every  muscle  of 
the  body,  and  violent  periodical  convulsions,  all  from  simi- 
lar injuries  to  that  in  which  it  was  produced''^." 
Tetjnas  a        From  the  complicated  manner,  indeed,  in  which  teta- 
mmpifoited  "^^  shows  itself,  and  its  anomalous  attack  upon  different 
•ffectioii  of  sets  of  muscles  at  the  same  time,  it  seems  in  many  in- 
^'""^      stances  to  put  all  the  subordinate  divisions  of  classifica- 
tion at  defiance.      It  is,  in  truth,  for  the  most  part  a  mixed 
disease,  afiecting  various  and  opposite  sets  of  muscles; 
and  this  in  many  cases  so  equally,  that  the  spastic  action 
of  the  flexors,  just  balancing  that  of  the  extensors,  *'  the 
patient,"   to  adopt  the  language  of  Dr.  Lionel  Clarke, 
"  seems  often  to  be  braced  between  opposite  contractions." 
It  is  to  this  form,  indeed,  that  this  last  very  intelligent 
writer  has  limited  the  name  of  tetanus,  as  that  to  which  it 
applies  most  emphatically.      Like  Dr.  Hennen,  he  asserts 
that  he  had  never  seen  a  single  case  of  genuine  emprostho- 
tonus ;  and  that  of  the  other  two  varieties  of  which  he 
treats,  the  opisthotonus  and  proper  tetanus,  the  former 
occurs  most  frequently. 
Tetanicie.       Jn  opisthotonus  or  TETANIC  RECURVATION  the  sym- 
Description.  P^^™*   Sometimes  show  themselves  suddenly,  but  more 
commonly  advance  slowly  and  imperceptibly,  the  patient 
mistaking  the  uneasy  stiffness,  which  he  feels  about  the 
shoulders  and  cervical  region,  for  a  crick  in  the  neck,  pro- 
duced bv  cold  and  rheumatism.    The  stiffness,  however, 
increasing,  he  finds  it  impossible  to  turn  his  head  on  either 
side  without  turning  his  body:  he  cannot  open  his  jaws 
without  pain,  and  he  has  some  difficulty  in  swallowing. 
A  spastic   and   aching  traction   now   suddenly  darts  at 
times  towards  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  thence  strikes 
through  to  the  back,  augmenting  all  the  previous  sym- 
ptoms to  such  a  degree,  that  the  patient  is  no  longer  able 
to  support  himself,  and  is  compelled  to  take  to  his  bed. 
The  pathognomonic  symptom  in  this  variety  is  the  spasm 
under  the   sternum,  which   is   perpetually  increasing  in 
vehemence;    and  instead  of  returning,  as  at  first,  once 


*  Military  Surgery,  p.  247,  8vo.    Edin.  1820. 
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in  two  or  three  hours,  returns  now  every  ten  or  fifteen  Oek.  I. 
minutes.  Immediately  after  which  all  the  host  of  con-  |^^^^^'' 
comitant  contractions  renew  their  violence,  and  with  addi-  teuniu. 
tional  severity:  the  head  is  forcibly  retracted,  and  the  jaws 
snap  with  a  fixation  that  rarely  allows  them  to  be  after- 
wards opened  wide  enough  to  admit  the  little  finger. 
This  vehemence  of  paroxysm  may  not,  perhaps,  last 
longer  than  for  a  few  minutes  or  even  seconds ;  but  the 
spastic  action  prevails  so  considerably,  even  through  the 
intervals,  that  it  is  difficult  for  an  attendant  to  bend  the 
contorted  limbs  into  any  thing  like  an  easy  or  reclined 
position.  The  breathing  is  quick  and  laborious,  and  the 
pulse,  though  calmer  and  less  hurried,  small  and  irregular. 
The  face  is  sometimes  pale,  but  oftener  flushed,  the  tongue 
stiff  and  torpid,  but  not  much  furred ;  the  whole  coun- 
tenance evinces  the  most  marked  signs,  of  deep  distress, 
and  swallowing  is  pertinaciously  abstained  from,  as  ac- 
companied with  great  difficulty,  and  often  producing  a 
sudden  renewal  of  the  paroxysms.  The  last  stage  of  the 
disease  is  truly  pitiable.  The  spasms  return  every  minute, 
and  scarcely  allow  a  moment's  remission.  The  anterior 
muscles  join  in  the  spastic  action ;  but  the  power  of  the 
posterior  is  still  dominant ;  and  hence  while  every  organ 
is  literally  on  the  rack  from  the  severity  of  the  anta- 
gonism, the  spine  is  more  strongly  recurvated  than  ever, 
and  forms  an  arch  over  the  bed,  so  that  the  patient  rests 
only  on  the  back  part  of  the  head  and  on  the  heels. 
During  the  exacerbation  of  the  spasms,  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, even  while  they  continue  rigid,  are  so  violently  jerked, 
that  the  utmost  attention  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  pa- 
tient from  being  projected  from  his  bed :  and  Desportes 
gives  a  case,  in  which  both  the  thigh  bones  were  broken  Both  thigh 
from  the  violent  contraction  of  the  flexor  muscles  during  a  J^  b'JUi^ 
momentary  remission  of  the  extensors  * ;  similar  results  to  from  the 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  hereafter.  S^ti  rf*" 

The  tongue  is  in  like  manner  darted  spasmodically  out  the  flexor 
of  the  mouth,  and  the  teeth  snapped  suddenly  and  with  """***•• 
great  force;  so  that  unless  a  spoon  covered  with  soft  rags, 
or  some  other  intervening  substance,  tB  introduced  between 


*  Hist  dot  Maladiet  de  St.  Domingue,  ii.  p.  171« 
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Gek.  I.    the  teeth  at  such  periods,  the  tongue  must  be  miserably 
En^ia       bitten  and  lacerated.     The  exertion  is  so  laborious,  that 
tetanus.       the  patient  sweats  as  in  a  hot  bath ;  and  the  heat  has 
in  some  instances  been  raised  to  110"  Fahrenheit.    The 
pulse  is  at  this  time  small  and  irregular ;  the  heart  throbs 
so  violently  that  its  palpitations  may  be  seen :  the  eyes 
are  sometimes  watery  and  languid,  but  more  commonly 
rigid  and  immoveable  in  their  sockets :  the  nostrils  are 
drawn  upward,  and  the  cheeks  backward  towards  the  ears; 
so  that  the  whole  countenance  assumes  the  air  of  a  cynic 
spasm  or  sardonic  grin,  while  a  limpid  or  bloody  froth 
bubbles  from  the  lips.     There  is  sometimes  delirium,  but 
this  is  not  common :  the  patient  is  worn  out  under  this 
laborious  agony  in  a  few  hours ;  though  more  usually  a  ge- 
neral convulsion  comes  to  his  relief,  and  he  sinks  suddenly 
*  under  its  assault. 
Erect  In  the  ERECT  TETANUS,  in  which  there  is  a  balance 

^^^ .     of  spastic  action  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  sets  of 
muscles,  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  not  essentially  dif- 
Spastic        ferent.     The  march  of  the  spastic  action,  however,  varies 
sideraWy""  ^^  some  degree,  as  we  have  already  observed,  in  almost 
varies.         every  instance  from  trismus  to  tetanus,  and  from  one  mo- 
dification of  tetanus  to  another:  yet  the  course  we  have 
now  described,  is  that  which  chiefly  takes  place  where  the 
disease  advances  in  something  of  a  regular  and  uninter- 
Prognostics.  rupted  progress.     Its  danger  and  duration  are  commonly 
to  be  estimated  from  the  degree  of  violence  of  the  incur- 
sion.    Where  this  is  very  severe  the  patient  rarely  sur- 
vives the  third  day,  and  is  sometimes  cut  off  on  the  se- 
cond, or  even  in  six  and  thirty  or  four  and  twenty  hours. 
But,  where  the  attack  is  less  acute,  the  patient  may  con- 
tinue to  suffer  for  a  week  before  he  reaches  his  tragic  ter- 
mination.     If  he  have  strength  enough  to  survive  the 
ninth  day  he  commonly  recovers,  for  the  paroxysms  di- 
minish in  violence,  the  intervals  of  remission  are  longer, 
and  the  muscles  being  generally  more  relaxed,  he  is  able 
to  take  a  little  nourishment.     Through  the  whole  period, 
there  is  an  obstinate  costivcness,  partly  from  want  of  food 
in  the  stomach,  but  chiefly  from  an  association  of  the 
mouths  of  the  intestinal  excerneuts  in  the  spasmodic  cou- 
striction. 
principle  of      The  gcncvul  principle  of  cure   is   far   more   easily  tx- 
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pressed  than  carried  into  execution.      It  is  that  of  taking:    Gen.  I. 
off  the  local  irritation,  wherever  such  exists,  and  ^f  tran- g^^^^     • 
quillizing  the  nervous  erethism  of  the  entire  eystem.     The  teunus. 
first  of  these  two  objects  is  of  great  importance  in  the  locked-  care  two. 
jaw  or  trismus  of  infants ;  for  by  removing  the    viscid  uke  off 
and  acrimonious  meconium,  or  whatever  other  irritant  is  local  inita. 
lodged  in  the  stomach  or  bowels,  we  can  sometimes  effect  ti^idUiie 
a  speedy  cure  without  any  other  medicine.     Castor  oil  is  ^  geneni 
by  far  the  best  aperient  on  this  occasion,  and  it  may  beof|],e 
given  both  by  the  mouth  an<j  in  injections.     But,  if  this  system. 
do  not  succeed,  we  should  have  recourse  to  powerful  ano-  ^^  ^*  ®^ 
dynes ;  and  of  these  the  best  by  far   is  opium,  which  ^mnoBiD 
should  be  administered  from  three  to  five  drops  in  a  dose,  ?*«  locked- 
according  to  the  age  of  the  patient.     Musk  and  the  hosti^guits. 
of  antispasmodics  have  been  tried  so  ofien  with  so  little  Modes  of 
success,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  put  the  smallest  de-  jccompliah- 
pendence   upon   them ;  nor  has  the  warm  or  cold  bath  object. 
produced  effects  sufficiently  general  or  decisive  to  allow 
us  to  lose  any  time  in  trusting  to  their  operation.     They 
may  be  employed,  however,  as  auxiliaries  ;  but  our  sheet- 
anchor  must  be  opium,  which,  if  the  spastic  action  have 
made  much  advance  when  we  first  see  the  patient,  should 
instantly  be  employed  in  conjunction  with  the  prescribed 
aperient.     By  taking  off  the  constriction  from  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  and  thus  restoring  and  quickenjng  the  peri- 
staltic motion,  it  may  even  expedite  the  dejections. 

In  trismus  or  tetanus  from  wounds  or  isores,  the  local  Treatment 
irritation  is  not  so  easily  subdued:  nor  is  its  removal  of®^*™""* 

*'  .  or  tetanus 

SO  much  importance,  though  in  no  case  of  small  moment,  fromwounds 
But,  generally  speaking,  the  spastic  action  is,  in  these  in-  ^*"?^ 
stances,  as  much  dependent  upon  constitutional,  as  upon  acUofi  boo 
topical  irritability,  and  when  it  has  been  once  excited  it"™"J** 
will  run  through  its  career,  whether  the  local  cause  con-  upon  cot- 
tinue  or  not.     It  is  owing  chiefly  to  this  fact,  that  the  best  »titutional 
and  most  active  plan  of  cure  so  often  fails  ofisuccess ;  and  imubUitj: 
the  most  cautious  practitioners  hesitate  in  their  prognos-  *"*1  ***"** 
tications,  whatever  be  the  march  of  symptoms,  for  the  tinues  after 
first  four  or  five  days.     *' From  the  state  of  the  P^lse,"  {J*«|*^ 
says  Dr.  Hennen,  "  I  have  derived  no  clue  to  either  the  umce  the 
proper  treatment  or  the  probable  event:  it  has,  in  theg«»tdiffi- 
cases   I  have   met  with,   been   astonishinj^Iy   unaffected.  projniOTti- 
From  the  state  of  the  skin,  I  have  been  left  eiiually  in  the  cation. 
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Oek.  I.    dark.     Sweating,  which  some  have  imagined  critics^,  I 
EnuwL^^'  have  seen  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease^  and 
tetanus.       attended  with  a  most  pungent  and  peculiar  smell ;  while, 
Treatment  j^^  others,  it  has  never  appeared  at  all :  and  suppuration, 
which  is  generally  interrupted,  I  have  seen  continue  un- 
affected by  the   spasms.     Even  the  process  of  healing, 
which,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  conclude,  should  be  alto- 
gether put  a  stop  to,  has  gone  on  apparently  uninfluenced 
by  the  disease :  and  in  the  most  severe  case  I  ever  saw, 
which  occurred  after  a  shoulder-joint  amputation,    sent 
into  Elvas  from  before  the  lines  of  Badajos,  the  life  of 
the  patient  and  the  perfect  healing  of  the  wound  were 
terminated  on  the  same  day."     So  powerfully  does  the 
constitutional  irritability  operate  in  many  cases  after  the 
disease  has  once  displayed  its  hideous  features,  and  render 
the  local  treatment  of  subordinate  importance. 
Local  im-        In  numerous  instances,  however,  a  change  in  the  con- 
^^^]!^^^^   dition  of  the  wound  has  produced  a  beneficial  result ;  and 
often  Uglily  hence  various  means  have  been  resorted  to  for  the- purpose 
aBd^wat  ^^  effecting  such  a  change,  as  local  bleeding,  anodyne 
all  timet  an  applications  to  allay  the  morbid  sensibility,  resinous,  tere- 
piun^t.       binthinate,  or  mercurial  stimulants  to  excite  a  new  action. 
How  to  be  and  amputation  of  the  diseased  limb.    The  first  of  these 
attempted,   three  plans  is  the  ordinary  mode  of  practice,  and  in  full 
plethoric  habits  it  has  sometimes  proved  favourable ;  the 
^     second  plan  seems  to  have  been  very  generally  employed 
by  Baron  Larrey,  who  occasionally  used  stimulants  of  a  far 
higher  power,  as  penciling  the  wound  with  lunar  caustic, 
or  an  application  of  the  actual  cautery.     It  is  upon  this 
principle  of  counter-irritation  that  advantage  has  some- 
Needle-      times  been  derived  from  needle-puncturing,  of  which  the 
punctoring.  periodical  journals  have  lately  furnished  us  with  various 
examples* :  and,  by  the  French  pathologists,  from  an  em- 
Stryphnii^e.  ployment  of  strychnine  or  the  active  alkaline  part  of  nux 
vomica,  where  the  disease  has  not  been  primarily  induced 
Amputation  by  this  irritant  t*     Amputation  seems  to  have  answered 
and*d©f^     lu  a  few  cases,  if  we  may  give  full  credit  to  those  who 
sperate        have  chiefly  tried  and  recommended  it  j:;  but  it  is  at  best 

remedjeren  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^__^.^ 

when  suc- 

pcfsfuL  *  London  Med.  Repoe.  vol.  x|l  p.  403.     Case  furnished  by  Mr.  Finch. 

t  M.  Coze,  Remarques  sur  la  Nux  Vomique,  8ic 

X  Silvester,  Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  i.  Art.  i.     White,  Med.  Oba.  and  loq.  ii. 

.4rt.  XXXIV.    Mr.  I^iston  amputated  in  a  caie  of  tettmu  from  laoenuioii  of « 
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a  clumsy  and  desperate  kind  of  remedy,  and,  for  reasons    Oeh.  i. 
already  assigned,  must  be  often  altogether  inefficient  if  it  ^^^^^' 
do  not  add  to  the  constitutional  erethism.  tetanui. 

.   The  general  treatment  has  consisted  in  a  free  use  of  I^'?**"^ 
opium;  salivation;  the  hot  or  cold   bath;  and  wine  or  tional  tieiu. 
ardent  spirits,  in  some  instances  so  far  as  to  produce  in-  ™^^ 
toxication.     Dr.  Cross  gives  a  case  in  which,  after  other  Diieaae  hM 
medicines  had  been  used  in  vain,  and  every  hope  seemed  bTLto^ 
to  fail,  the  patient  was  inebriated  with  spirits,  and  kept  in  tion. 
this  state  for  ten  days,  with  the  result  of  a  perfect  re- 
covery*.   A  generous  use  of  wine  appears  to  be  almost  An  exdting 
indispensable,  and,  considering  the  ordinary  constitution  "^^^^^Jl^ 
in  which  the  disease  occurs,  the  difficulty  of  supporting  indispeiua. 
the  system  by  common  means,  and  the  great  sensorial  ex-  ^'®' 
haustion  which  is  perpetually  taking  place,  it  is  far  from 
difficult  to  explain  in  what  manner  it  operates  beneficially: 
but  intoxication  is  a  frantic  experiment,  and,  where  it  sue-  bntintoxi*. 
ceeds  once,  we  have  reason  to  apprehend  it  would  kill  in  ^^^  • 
a  hundred  instances.  •  experiment. 

The  warm  and  the  cold  bath  have  each  of  them   a  Wann  and 
much  better  claim  to  attention;  and  their  votaries  are  sof'^^'^* 
equally  divided,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  say  which  is  "^* 
most  strongly  recommended.     The  latter  demands  more 
general  strength  in  the  system,  than  the  former ;  but  nei- 
ther of  them  is  to  be  depended  upon  except  as  an  auxi- 
liary.   The  cold  bath  has  the  authority  of  Dr.  Lind  in  its 
favour  f,  and  has  in  some  instances  been  tried  with  success 
in  America):. 

Mercury,  in  various  forms,  has  been  had  recourse  to  Meremj 
from  a  very  early  period ;  and,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  2"^  adtc* 
Stoll,  has  occasionsdly  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
citing salivation.     On  what  ground  it  has  been  carried  ^to 


^nanch  of  the  median  nerve  distributed  to  the  thumb ;  but,  though  partial  re- 
lief followed,  the  patient  died.  After  the  operation,  it  was  wished  to  let  the 
stump  bleed  for  a  time ;  but  not  more  than  eight  ounces  of  blood  could  be  thus 
obtained,  and  only  one  vessel  was  tied.  *'  Could  this  arise,'*  says  Mr.  Listen, 
**  horn  the  coats  of  the  vessels  partaking  in  some  measure  of  the  general  rigidity 
and  contraction  ?** — See  Edin.  Med.  Joum.  No.  79,  p.  20% — Editoe. 

*  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy. 

i-  Essay  on  Diseases  in  Hot  Climates,  p.  357. 

I  Tallman,  Amer.  FhiL  Tiftns.  i.  xxi.  Cocfazan,  Edin.  Med.  Cgm.  vol.  iii, 
p.183.     . 
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Oek.  I.   this  extent,  I  do  not  know,  except  it  be  that  a  pretty  fred 
EntiMia       ^^^  ^^  saliva  froAi  the  mouth  spontaneously  has,  by  many 
teunaik       persons,  been  regarded  as  a  favourable  sign.    The  disease, 
•"*•  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  accompanied  with  any  sym- 
ptom that  can  be  called  critical ;  and  it  is  hence  probable, 
that  this  spontaneous  flow  of  sali?a  is  nothing  more,  than 
a  result  of  the  violent  action  and  alternating  relaxation  of 
all  the  parts  about  the  fauces.     Nevertheless,  salivation, 
where  it  has  been  accomplished,  is  said  by  many  writers 
to  have  been  serviceable,  though  I  know  of  no  practitioner 
who  has  relied  on  it  alone.     And,  in  reality,  such  is  the 
rapidity,  with  which  both  trismus  and   tetanus  usually 
m^rch  forward,  where  they  have  once  taken  a  hold  on  the 
system,  that  we  have  seldom  time  to  avail  ourselves  of 
this  mode  of  cure,  were  its  pretensions  still  more  decisive 
than  they  seem  to  be.     It  is  most  successfully  employed 
after  copious  venesection,  and  in  conjunction  with  opium. 
d^^tA  hA     Op^^°^'  indeed,  in  every  stage  and  every  variety  of  both 
depended     tetanus  and  locked-jaw,  is  the  remedy  on  which  we  are  to 
2?^  "*       place  our  chief,  if  not  our  only  dependence ;  but  to  give 
and  m^i:    it  a  full  chance  of  success  it  should  be  administered  in 
^*^^.-      very  free  doses,  and  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  be  too  free 
in  Ycry  five  in  its  use.    In  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries  *  we 
**^         have  a  case,  in  which  five  hundred  grains  we^  taken 
g^^  "    within  seventeen  days,  which  is  about  thirty  grains  a  day : 
and  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal  f  another  case,  in  which, 
after  smaller  doses  along  with  calomel,  the  practitioner 
at  last  gave  a  drachm  of  solid  opium  at  one  time.     This, 
however,  proved  too  high  a  dose ;  for  the  induced  stupor 
was  accompanied  with  very  laborious  respiration,   and 
nearly  an  extinction  of  the  pulse,  and  the  *  patient  was 
obliged  to  be  roused  by  stimulants.     He  recovered  ulti- 
mately.    Yet,  in  the  West  Indies,  opium  is  often  carried 
with  the  most  beneficial  effects  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
this,  though  not  at  once.    Thus  Dr.  Gloster  of  St.  John's,   • 
Antigua,  gave  to  a  negro,  labouring  undef  tetanus  from 
an  exposure  to  the  night  air,  not  less  than  twenty  grains 
tsvery  three  hours,  in  conjunction  with  musk,  cinnabar, 
and  other  medicines;  and   continued   it  with  but  little 


•  Vol.  i.  p.  88. 

f  Edin.  Aled.  and  8urg.  Joum.  No.  lxxi,  Mr.  Bur's  case. 
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abatement  for  a  term  of  seventeen  days,  in  the  course  of   Geit.  I. 
which  the  patient  took  five  hundred  grains  of  this  nar-  En^it^''*^ 
cotic.     For  the  first  six  days,  little  benefit  seemed  to  be  tetany. 
effected ;  but  after  this  period  the  symptoms  gradually  de-  Tw«i»wt. 
dined  under  the  same  perseverance  in  the  medicine,  and, 
in  thirteen  days  more,  they  were  so  much  diminished  that 
no  further  assistance  was  thought  necessary. 

If  there  be  any  thing  which  adds  to  the  sedative  power  Opium  in 
of  opium  in  this  disease,  it  is  sudorifics,  and  particularly  ""4^7**^ 
ipecac uan.     And  upon  this  subject,  Dr.  Latham  has  given  especUUy* 
a  valuable  paper  in  the  Medical  Transactions,  in  which  >P«acu«n: 
he  offers  examples  of  failure  in  the  use  of  James's  powder,  Latham. 
when  used  either  alone  or  in  alternation  with  opium ;  but 
of  full  success  by  uniting  the  two  powers  of  the  narcotic 
and  the  sudorific,  though  he  afterwards  preferred  ipeca- 
cuan  to  James's  powder,  and  prescribed  it  in  the  form  of 
the  compound  powder  of  this  name.     He  gives  cases  in 
which  he  employed  this  compound  in  very  severe  attacks, 
and  sometimes  in  what  seemed  to  be  its  last  stage  of  the 
disease,  with  an  immediate  arrest  of  its  symptoms,  and 
progressively  a  perfect  restoration  to  health.     His  doses 
consisted  of  ten  grains  repeated  every  three  or  four  hours. 
In  no  instance  was  there  any  unusual  inclination  to  sleep, 
how  long  soever  this  treatment  was  continued,  which  in 
one  case  was  for  a  fortnight ;  nor  Was  there  any  degree  of 
sickness,  nor  any  other  inconvenience,  except  that  of  a 
perspiration  troublesome  from  its  excess  "*. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  observe  further,  that,  during  the  Proper  ven- 
treatment  either  of  trismus  or  tetanus,  a  very  particular  ^1^^ 
attention  should  be  paid  to  ventilate  the  chamber  with  importaoce. 
pure  air;   and  especially  to  purify  the  air  of  close  and 
Crowded  hospitals,  without  which  no  plan  of  treatment  in 
the  world  can  be  of  any  avail.     We  should  also  remove.  The  bowels 
if  possible^  the  costiveness,  to  which  the  bowels  are  so  pe-  ^^'IJf 
culiarly  subject,  by  some  gentle  aperient :  for  it  sometimes  costiveness 
happens,  not  only  in  infantile  trismus  or  tetanus,  but  in  ^JJ^^. 
that  from  obstructed  perspiration,  or  cold  and  dampness, 
that  the  primary  cause  of  irtitation  is  seated  in  the  bowels ; 
while,  whatever  accumulation  takes  plac^e  in  this  quarter. 


*  Med.  Traoasei.  nA.  iv.  art  iv. 
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Oen.  I.    during  the  course  of  the  disease,  may  add  to  and  exacer* 

Entasia       ^^^'  ^^^  general  erethism.     At  the  same  time,  nothing 

teiaouB.       can  be  more  mischievous,  than  the  drastic  purges  which 

practitioners  are  apt  to  give  at  the  commencement  of  this 

purges        disease,  consisting  of  jalap,  scammony,  and  aloes.     We 

hi^y  mis-  have  already  seen,  that  the  general  excitement  is  so  extreme, 

^^j^  ,    that  the  sligh  test  occasional  irritation ,  even  that  of  changing 

the  position  of  the  head,  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  produce 

a  return  of  the  spasms ;  and  hence  there  can  be  nothing 

more  likely  to  do  it,  than  the  griping  effects  of  such  medi* 

cines.    And  it  will  be  far  safer  to  pass  by  the  constipation 

altogether,  than  to  attempt  to  remove  it  by  such  dangerous 

means.    The  best  medicine  is  castor  oil,  which  may  be 

given  either  by  the  mouth  or  in  the  form  of  injections ; 

and  if  this  do  not  succeed,  we  may  employ  calomel.     But 

the  action  of  the  bowels  must  only  be  solicited,  and  by  no 

means  violently  excited  *. 


*  The  editor  fredy  confeues,  tbat  he  does  not  participate  in  the  author's  aTcr- 
sion  to  the  employment  of  strong  puigatiyes  in  tetanus.  While  Dr.^Oood  con- 
demns them,  we  find  some  otlier  physicians  prescribing  them  in  cztraordinaiy 
doses,  and  with  decided  success.  Thus,  in  an  example  under  Mr.  Manifold,  of 
Liverpool,  on  whidi  Dr.  Briggs  has  offered  some  reflections,  half  a  drachm  of 
calomel,  as  much  scammooy»  and  fifteen  grains  of  gamboge,  were  giTen  in  one 
dose,  followed  by  a  clyster  of  half  an  ounce  of  turpentine,  and  two  drachms  of 
aloes.  As  these  powoful  means  had  produced  no  effect,  two  drops  of  the  oil  of 
croton  in  a  little  treacle  were  given  in  the  evening,  and  at  the  same  time  a  dysler 
of  four  ounces  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  a  pint  of  inftision  of  senna.  In 
less  than  an  hour  afterwards  a  black  stool  was  vdded,  and  relief  immediately 
experienced  from  the  evacuation.  By  continuing  the  same  active  remedies,  a 
cure  was  effected.  (See  Edin.  Med.  Joum.  No.  85,  p.  277.)  Indeed,  the  oil  of 
croton,  owing  to  its  great  efficiency  in  promoting  stools,  promises  to  be  a  most 
valuable  medicine  in  tetanus.  Dr.  Briggs  even  maintains,  in  direct  o^qpositian 
to  Dr.  Good,  that  the  principle  on  which  the  utility  of  purgatives  rests  in  this 
disorder  is  that  of  coutUer-irrUation  on  the  bowels ;  a  theory,  whidi  we  need 
not  investigate  too  deeply,  provided  the  practice  be  found  to  answer. 

Dr.  Good  describes  opium  as  the  sheet-anchor  in  ttie  treatment ;  yet,  in  almost 
every  case,  in  which  the  editor  hat  seen  this  medicine  used  as  the  ddef  or  aotf 
one,  the  disease  proved  iataL 

One  remedy  for  tetanus,  in  fayour  of  which  we  have  now  many  facts  recorded, 
is  tobacco.  Two  examples  of  its  efficiency  are  detailed .  by  Dr.  Andenon,  of 
Port  Spain,  Trinidad.  He  fomented  the  jaws,  throat,  and  chest  frequoi^  with 
a  strong  decoction  of  this  plant,  and  applied  cataplasms  of  the  boiled  leaves  to 
the  lower  jaw  and  throat.  The  patient  was  also  put  into  a  warm  bath,  im. 
pregnated  with  tobacco,  every  three  hours,  and  had  a  clyster  of  the  «VMw;ti<m  ad- 
ministered to  him  twice  in  twcnty-four  hours.  Purgatives,  oonsiatingofgBm* 
boge,  calomel,  and  ol  rigini,  were  likewise  employed.  (See  £din.Med.  Chir.  Tnm, 
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SPECIES  VIII. 

ENTASIA  LYSSA. 
RABIES. 

SPASMODIC  CONSTRICTION  OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  CHEST  ; 
SUPERVENING  TO  THE  BITE  OF  A  RABID  ANIMAL ;  USUALLY 
PRECEDED  BY  A  RETURN  OF  PAIN  AND  INFLAMMATION  IN 
THE  BITTEN  PART  :  GREAT  RESTLESSNESS,  HORROR,  AND 
HURRY  OF  MIND. 


• 

The  Greek  term  for  rabies  was  lyssa:  and  the  an-    Gen.L 
tiquity  of  the  disease  is  sufficiently  established  from  its  ®'**  ^^}^' 
being  referred  to  several  times  under  this  name  by  Homer  of  the'^ 
in  his  Iliad,  who  is  perpetually  making  his  Grecian  heroes  ^^^  °«™c 
compare  Hector  to  a  mad  dog,  xuva  Xutrarirri^a,  which  is  the  cUiaMe 
term  used  byTeucer;  while  Ulysses,  speaking  of  him  to»*^- 
Achilles,  says,  ^^y 

in  the  Iliiid. 

x^are^ri  ds  \  AT22A  hihxtxtv  *, 

So  with  a  furioiu  Lyssa  wm  he  stung. 

The  author  has  ventured  to  restore  the  Greek  term,  Lyasa  pre. 
not  only  as  being  more  classical,  but  as  being  far  more  ^"5^^ 
correct  than  the  technical  term  of  the  present  day,  which  bia,  its 

common 

' synonym^ 

wdA  why. 
foL  L  p.  1870    -^.n  earlier  paper,  particularly  in  recommendation  of  tobacco  and 

iStat  purgative  practice,  is  that  of  Mr.  0*Beime,  who  adverts  to  various  opinions 

and  facts  communicated  on  this  subject  by  other  previous  writers.    (See  Dublin 

Hospital  Reporu,  vol.  iii.  p.  343,  &c.)    From  the  share,  which  the  state  of  the 

medulla  spinalis  is  sometimes  conceived  to  have  in  the  production  of  the  disease, 

te  practice  of  applying  a  blister  the  whole  length  of  the  spine  has  been  derived. 

Dr.  Reid  is  an  advocate  for  this  practice  and  powerful  cathartics.   (See  Trans,  of 

Physicians  of  King^s  and  Queen*s  College,  voL  i.  p.  122.)    Oil  of  turpentine  is 

another  valuable  medicine  in  tetanus.    It  is  given  by  the  mouth,  and  in  clysters. 

The  &cts  in  its  &vour  are  numerous.    It  <^>crates  with  excellent  efiect  on  the 

bowela. — Editor. 

•  Iliad,  IX.  237. 
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Qes.I.    is  hydrophobia,  or  water^read;  since  this  is  by  no  means 
"EnuH^^    a  pathognomonic   symptom;  being  sometimes  found  in 
lyasa.         Other  diseases ;  occasionally  ceasing  in  the  present^  towards 
Hydropho-  the  close  of  the  career ;  and,  though  almost  always  ob- 
Jl^^*     servable  among  mankind,  in  numerous  instances  wanting, 
lymptom:    even  from  the  commencement,  in  rabid  dogs,  wolves,  and 
^'^J^    pth^  animals.  "  Constat  repetitS,"  says  Sauvages,  *'  apud 
akiaentin     Gallo-provinciales    experientia,    aanea   luposque    rabidos 
22fr*"      bibisse,  manducasse,  flumen  transisse,  ut  olim  Marologii, 
et  bis  Forolivii  observatum,  adeoque  nee  cibum  nee  potum 
aversari."    The  same  fact  is  affirmed  of  rabid  wolves  in 
a  case  given  byTrecourt  in  his  Chirurgical  Memoirs  and 
Observations.     Dr.  James  in  like  manner  relates  the  case 
of  a  mad  dog  that -both  drank  milk  and  swam  through  a 
and  said  to  piece  of  water  * ;  and  one  or  two  similar  cases  are  said  to 
tiina^ent  "^^®  occurred  among  mankind  f;   though   even  here  a 
iirtnankiiid.  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  muscles  of  the. chest,  and 
sometimes    of  the  throat,  seems  to   have  ^been  present. 
Dr.  Vaughan,  indeed,  gives  the  case  of  a  patient  who 
called  for  drink  through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease, 
and  only  ceased  to  ask  for  it  a  short  time  before  his 
death. 
Hydiopho.       I  have  occasionally  met,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  few 
timMftKuid ^^^i^^^®  cases  of  hydrophobia,  or  water-dread,  without 
wiibaat       any  connexion  with   rabies:  one   especially  in  a  young 
"■^^'        lady  of  nineteen  years  of  age,  of  a  highly  nervous  tem- 
gJlj^P       perament,  which  was  preceded  by  a  very  severe  tooth- 
ache and  catarrh.     The  muscles  of  the  throat  had   no 
constriction,  except  on  the  approach  of  liquids,  and  the 
patient  through  the  whole  of  the  disease,  which  lasted  a 
•    week,  was  able  to  swallow  soUds  without  difficulty ;  but, 
the  moment  any  kind  of  liquid  was  brought  to  her,  a 
strong  spastic  action  took  place,  and  all  the  muscles  about 
the  throat  were  violently  convulsed  if  she  attempted  to 
swallow. 

Similar  examples  are  to  be  found  in  Battini,  Dumas, 
Alibert,  aiid  several  of  the  medical  records,  and  particu* 
larly  one  of  great  obstinacy  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 


*  On  Canine  Madness,  p.  10. 

t  Fehr.  Nachricht  von  dner  todslichen  Krankheit  nach  dem  toUen  Hondu 
bisse.     Gott.  1790,  8va 
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Essays,  which  was  chiefly  relieved  by  repeated  venesee-  Gck.  I. 
tions  *,  as  the  preceding  case  was  by  large  doses  of  opium.  ^^^^^^' 
Hydrophobia  is  therefore    too   general  and  indefinite  ai^Bsa. 
term  to  characterize  the  genus  before  us,  unless  we  mean 
to  include  under  it  diseases  to  which  it  is  by  no  means 
commonly  applied,  and  which,  in  truth,  have  little  con- 
nexion with  rabies.     Hunauld   has,  indeed,  employtd  it 
in  this  extensive  signification,  and   has   hence  made  it 
embrace  no  less  than  seven  distinct  species,  of  which  two 
only  are  irremediable t;  and  Swediaur  has  followed  his 
example  %. 

There  is,  evefl  in  the  present  day,  so  little^  satisfactorily  Pathologj 
known,  and  so  few  opportunities  of  acquiring  any  prac-  ^^jjH, 
tical  knowledge  concerning  the  general  nature  aud  patho-  bymoet 
logy  of  rabies,  that  it  might,  perhaps,  be  most  prudent  '^**?5|*'** 
to  imitate  the  modesty  which  Dr.  CuUen  has  set  us  upon  ^S^ 
this  subject,  and  to  let  it  pass  without  a  single  remark. 
Yet  the  following  hints,  derived  from  the  only  three  oases  An  outline 
in  which  the  author  has  ever  been  consulted,  compared  J"^^ 
with  the  larger  range  of  observation  and  practice  of  a  few  sent  author, 
other  physicians,  and  especially  the  valuable  work  of  Pro-  ^ 

fessor  Trolliet  of  Lyons,  together  with  the  reflections  to 
which  they  have  given  rise  in  his  own  mind,  may  afford  a 
little  glimmering  hght  into  the  principle  of  the  disease, 
and  give  an  opportunity  to  succeeding  pathologists  of  de- 
scribing it  more  perspicuously. 

The  symptoms  enumerated  in  the  definition,  and  espe-  Close  ana. 
cially  the  constrictive  spasm  that  oppresses  the  muscles  J^^5[f"* 
of  deglutition  and  of  the  chest  generally,  sufficiently  show,  mm  and 
that  the  present   species   of  disease  bears  a  very  ^^^^^^  {JJ^JIji?/ 
analogy  to  the  two  preceding,  in  the  mischief  which  it 
excites ;    and  as  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  and  in  the 
two  pieoediner   species   is  the   irritation  of  a  wound  cMr?»*»«o^ 

its  cm  Iff  t 

puncture  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  it  bears  quite  as  close 
an  analogy  to  them  in  the  nature  of  its  cause  as  in  that  of 
its  effects. 

We  have  seen  it  to  be  a  law  operating  throughout  the  Law  by 

which  the 
— m — • extrinnitiea 

*  loflammation  of  the  Stomach  with  Hydrophobia,  &c.  by  Dr.  J.  Innec. 
Ed.  Med.  Em.  i.  p.  237* 

t  Discoun  sur  hi  Rage,  et  ses  RemMes.     Chateaus  Oontier,  1714,  12mo. 
X  Nov.  NoioL  Meth.  Sytt.  yell  t  p.  611. 
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Gen.  I.    animal  system,  that  if  a  morbid  action  commence  in  any 
Ento^^^'  part  whatever  of  a  continuous  chain  of  functions,  or  of 
lyasa.         fibres,  it  often  produces  a  peculiar  impression  upon  its 
ofaconti.    extremities;  so  that  the  extremities  themselves  form,  in 
of  func^ras  ^^^Y  instances,  the  chief  seat  of  distress  and  even  of 
or  fibres      danger :  and  this  more  especially  where  the  one  extremity 
^^        of  the  chain  becomes  affected  in  consequence  of  the  pri- 
st thdr  ex.  mary  affection  of  the  other.    And  we  have  also  endea- 
of^^     voured  to  show,  from  the  general  course  and  intermediate 
down,  and   connexions  of  the  nerves  which  supply  the  surface  of  the 
^^^^  body,  and  particularly  the  extremities,  that  they  constitute 
This  law     ^  direct  fibrous  chain^  of  which  those  that  are,  in  all 
appealed  to  common  cases,  primarily  irritated  by  wounds  or  punctures 
tion  of  uds-  ^^  ^^^  spastic  diseases  before  us,  form  the  one  extremity, 
fnusand      and  those  which  enter  into  the  muscles  of  the  upper  regions 
**'*"*^      of  the  chest  and  the  cheeks  the  other*. '  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary,  therefore,  to  travel  over  the  same  ground  again ; 
the  reader  may  turn  to  it  at  his  leisure :  and  he  will  find 
that  we  have  hence  endeavoured  to  trace  out  something  of 
the  means,  by  which  trismus  and  tetanus  are  produced  by 
simple  wounds  or  punctures  in  the  limbs,  and  especially  in 
an  irritable  habit, 
and  equally      ]>fow  if  the  reasoning  be  sound,  as  applied  to  trismus  and 
tofyraa,  ^    tetanus,  it  must  be  equally  good  as  applied  to  lyssa ;  and 
which,  for    will  induce  us  to  expect  a  more  complicated  disease,  and  a 
fi^gf^       still  more  severe  and  desperate  result :  as  we  have,  in  the 
may  be       present  instance,  not  merely  an  ordinary  and  mechanical, 
bapaU^f   ^^^  ^  specific  and  chemical  source  of  irritation  to  en- 
produdog    counter,  and  so  indecomposible  in  its  nature,  that  it  is 
^1^^       capable  of  lurking  in  the  system,  and  apparently  in  the 
part  where  it  may  chance  to  be  deposited,  for  weeks  or 
even  months  without  losing  its  activity;   of  continuing 
dormant,  if  there  be  no  sufficient  irritability  of  constitution 
or  nervous  fibre  for  it  to  operate  upon,  and  of  operating  as 
soon  as  such  a  condition  may  arrive :  for  that  some  ex- 
citing cause  is  usually  necessary  to  rouse  it  into  action, 
will  sufficiently  appear  in  the  sequel  of  this  inquiry.     Sir 
Whether     Lucas  Pepys,  however.  Dr.  Bardsley,  and  various  other 
thedisease    writers,  have  made  it  a  question  whether  the  virus  of  rabies 


*  See  the  preceding  Species  ad  iniu 
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is  ever  originated^  or  produced  spontaneously,  or  in  any    Oek.  I. 
other  way  maintained,  than  by  a  direct  communication  En^J^'*^* 
from  one  animal  to  another;  while  M.  Girard,  of  Lyons,  lyssa. 
has  denied  that  there  is  any  such  thing  at  all,  and  con-  be  erer 
tended  that  rabies  consists  in  nothing  more  than  an  acute  ^j^*""^ 
degree  of  local  irritation,  and  its  effects  on  a  highly  mobile  Denied  by 
and  excitable  constitution.     We  have  long,  however,  had  ^^y* 
various  examples  on  record,  and  have  recently  been  fur-  ^"^  ^ 
nished   with  another  by  Mr.  Gillman,  in  which  a  dogp^^^^^^^ 
chained  up  in  a  yard,  and  cut  off  from  all  medium  of  con-  tpontaiieoiis 
tamination  with  other  animals,  has  occasionally  been  at-  ^^'^^ 
tacked  with  genuine  lyssa,  and  exhibited  its  most  decisive 
characters.      Professor  TroUiet,   whose    extensive  expe-  Thkprind. 
rience  I  shall ,  soon    have  occasion  to  advert  to    more  ^^  Trolliet. 
minutely,  while  he  has  no  doubt  of  its  occasional  spon- 
taneous origin,  limits  its  appearance  in  this  form  to  the 
dog,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  and  the  cat,  believing  that  all  other 
animals  only  receive  it  from  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
by  inoculation  *. 

Nevertheless,  whilst  we  are  thus  establishing  that  the  ^^  *"/»<** 
symptoms  ot  rabies  are  dependent  upon  a  specinc  virus,  it  wound  in- 
may  not  be  foreign  to  remark,  that  most  animals,  when  ^^^^^  ^u'- 
roused  to  a  high  degree  of  rage,  inflict  a  wound  of  a  mui^^re 
much  more  irritable  kind  than  when  in  a  state  of  tran-  irritable 
quillity:  and  we  have  numerous  examples  in  which  such  tnuiquflr"^ 
wound  has  been  very  difficult  of  cure,  and  not  a  few  inlity: 
which  it  has  proved  fatal ;  as  though  at  all  times,  under  ^  ^^^A 
such  a  state  of  excitement,  some  peculiar  acrimony  was  some  pecu- 
secreted  with  the  saliva.     In  the  Ephemera  of  Natural  ^^  **!2w 
Curiosities  is  an  example  of  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  or  seoeted. 
water-dread,  produced  by  the  bite  of  a  man  worked  up  Ezempli- 
into  furyt;  and  in  the  Leipsic  Acta  Eruditorum  is  ^"^"  fjjfnjjjf^ 
other  instance  of  the«same  kind  j:,  though  neither  of  them 
seems  to  have  been  fatal.     Meekren  §,  however,  Wolff  ||, 


*  NouTCMi  Traits  de  la  Rage ;  Obsenrationa  Cliniques,  Recherches  d*Anatomie 
Pathologique,  et  Doctrine  de  cette  Maladie.  8vo.  Lyon,  1820. 
t  Ann.  IX.  X.  App.  p.  249.  $  Ann.  1702,  p.  14?. 

$  Obaerr.  cap.  lxvii. 
II  Obierv.  Med.  Chir.  Lib.  ii.  N.  5. 

VOL.  IV.  C  C 
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Oev.  L  and  Zacutus  Lnsitanus  *  have  each  an  instance  of  snch  a 
Entasia  *  ^^^^  terminating  in  death,  yet  without  hydrophobia.  Le 
ijtsa.  Cat  gives  a  case  of  death  produced  by  the  bite  of  an  en- 
In  which  it  '^S®^  duckf;  and,  in  a  German  miscellany  of  deserved 
poTedfatia,  repute  we  have  another  of  the  same  kind  ;|:.  The  instances, 
hydi!^ho!^'  indeed,  are  innumerable;  but  it  may  be  su£Eicient  to  ob- 
bia.  serve  further,  that  Thiermayer  gives  us  two  cases;  one,  in 

which  the  bite  of  a  hen,  and  another,  in  which  that  of  a 
goose,  proved  fatal  on  or  about  the  third  day  §,  without  hy- 
drophobia ;  and  that  Camerarius  has  an  instance  of  epilepsy 
produced  by  the  bite  of  a  horse  ||. 
Thtettaie-  Marvellous  as  these  facts  may  appear,  it  is  more  con- 
aecnditod  Bistent  With  reason  to  accredit  them,  than  to  impugn  the 
nther  than  jjQgi;  ^f  authorities  to  whose  testimony  they  appeal.  And 
Bence  rue  ^^^^^^^  tetanus  were  mistaken  for  hydrophobia,  an  ^ror 
hasapecu-  that  no  doubt  has  frequently  happened,  it  follows,  that  the 
CTce  OT*the  passion  of  rage,  whose  influence  is  always  considerable  on 
lalivary  the  Salivary  glands,  has  often  a  power  of  stimulating  them, 
od^^e^  among  most  animals,  to  the  secretion  of  a  malignant  virus 
leoetioD  of  with  which  the  saliva  becomes  tainted. 
^J^jJJ^^^  Rabies,  however,  has  sufficiently  shown  itself  to  be  de- 
Bat  the  pendent  upon  a  peculiar  virus,  and  capable  of  producing 
▼inis  of  specific  effects ;  to  be  sometimes  originated,  and  sometimes 
cu^  to^  received  by  communication.  Now  flie  only  animals,  which 
itMlf.  have  hitherto  been  ascertained  to  have  a  power  of  origin- 
The  only  ating  it  are,  as  just  observed,  several  species  of  the  genus 
blown  to  <^&nis,  as  the  dog,  fox,  and  wolf,  and  one  species  of  the 
originate  it  genus  felis,  which  is  the  domestic  cat.  It  is  probable, 
amine  and  however,  that  there  are  others  belonging  to  difierent 
feline  kinds,  classes  endowed  with  a  like  power;  and  some  writers  have 
2||J^^^^  attempted  to  bring  instances  from  the  horse,  mule,  ass,  ox, 
Dower  be.  and  hog,  yet  they  are  not  instances  to  be  depended  upon. 
J^^L***  ^^  '^^®  manner.  Plater,  Doppert,  and  even  Sauvages  him- 
Mananeru  ^^^^^  h^ive  asserted  the  same  of  mankind,  and  have  brought 
edtohaTe  forward  a  few  casual  cases  in  support  of  such  assertion. 
*  ..  i^t  These,  however,  are,  in  every  instance,  modifications  of 
empathema,  and  especially  of  rage  or  fright,  grafted  on  a 


•  Pnx.  Admir.  Lib.  iii.  Obs.  84.  88.  f  Recuefl  Periodiqne,  u.  p.  90i 

{  Samml.  Med.  M^ahraehm.  b.  IL  p.  98. 
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highly  irritable  temperament*  and  hence  associated  with    O^k.  I. 
hysterical,  or  some  other  spasmodic  motions.  Edumia    ' 

Of  the  remote  or  predisposing  causes  of  this  disease,  we  lyn^^ 
know  nothing.     The  excitement  of  vehement  rage,  putrid  ^^^  ^ 
food,  long  continued  thirst  from  a  want  of  water  to  quench  ^^^1^ 
it,  severe  and  pinching  hunger,  a  hot  and  sultry  state,  or  craact  mu 
some  other  intemperament  of  the  atmosphere,  have  been, 
in  turn,  appealed  to  as  probable  predisponents ;  but  the  cidents  tu^ 
appeal  in  no  instance  rests  on  any  authority.    That  the  P|"^  ^^ 
stimulus  of  vehement  rage  will  often  produce  a  peculiar  nUBdeat 
influence  afiecting  the  saliva,  and  rendering  it  capable,  by  anifaoriqr* 
a  bite,  of  exciting  the  most  alarming  symptoms  of  nervous  IU«it»«»d. 
irritation,  may  not  be  impossible ;  but  these  symptoms  are 
not  those  of  lyssa ;  and  the  virus,  whatever  it  consists  in, 
appears  to  be  of  a  diflerent  kind.     Putridity  is,  perhaps, 
the  ordinary  state  in  which  dogs  and  cats  obtain  die  ofial, 
on  which,  for  the  most  part,  they  feed :  they  show  no 
disgust  to  it,  and  it  offers  a  cause  far  too  general  for  the 
purpose.    In  long  voyages,  again,  when  a  crew  has  been 
without  water,  and  reduced  to  short  provisions,  dogs  have 
been,  in  innumerable  instances,  known  to  die  both  of  thirst 
and  hunger  without  betraying  any  signs  of  genuine  rabies. 
That  a  peculiar  intemperament  of  the  atmosphere  may  at 
times  be  a  cause,  it  is  impossible  to  deny;  but  the  disease, 
even  when  of  spontaneous  origin,  has  appeared  under,  per- 
haps, every  variety  of  meteorological  change,  and  seems  to 
be  far  less  common  in  hot  and  tropical  regions,  than  in 
those  of  a  more  moderate  temperature :  for  it  is  not  known,  RaUakn 
except  by  report,  in  South  America,  though  it  is  said  to  ^^^J^^j^ 
have  occasionally  appeared  in  the  West  Indies,  as  I  have  in  tem. 
been  repeatedly  informed  by  intelligent  residents  in  those  |SS]|S— . 
quarters;  while  M.  Volney  tells  us,  that  it  is  equally  un- 
common in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  Mr.  Barrow,  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  where  the 
Caffr^s  feed  their  dogs  on  nothing  but  putrid  meat,  and 
this  often  in  the  highest  degree  of  offensiveness. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  several  of  these  may  occasion-  Sereiil  of 
ally  become  exciting  causes ;  but  it  is  obvious,  that  they  are  **  '^^ 
not  competent  of  themselves  to  produce  the  disease.    Some  ever,' be 
of  them,  indeed,  have  been  put  to  a  direct  test,  and  have  «»cl**»«^  ^ 
explicitly  proved  their  incompetency.    Thus,  in  the  wards  of  than. 

of  the  Veterinary  School  at.Alfort,  three  dogs  were  shut  Hf!!!^, 

cc2  «»P««tt 
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Gex.  I.  up  and  made  the  subjects  of  express  experiments.     One 

EntB^il^^  was  fed  with  salted  meats,  and  totally  restrained  from 

lyasa.  drinking ;  the  second  was  allowed  nothing  but  water ;  and 

to  produce  the  third  allowed  neither  food  nor  drink  of  any  kind.    The 

the  disease,  gj^^  jj^j  ^j^  ^j^g  forty-first  day  of  the  experiment,  the 

thiiMscr.  second  on  the  thirty-third  day,  and  the  third  on  the 
tion.  twenty-fifth ;  not  one  of  them  evincing  the  slightest  sym- 

ptom of  rabies. 
Thespedfle  That  the  specific  virus  of  rabies  is  less  volatile  and  active 
nOiies  less  ^^^  many  other  kinds  of  morbid  poisons,  is  clear  from  the 
active  and  fact,  that  it  is  never  found  difiused  in  the  atmosphere,  so  as 
Uummany  ^  produce  an  epidemy;  that  it  never  operates  on  those 
morbid  who  are  most  susceptible  of  its  influence,  except  when 
'^^*"^*'  accompanied  with  a  wound  or  inserted  into  the  cutis*; 
and  that,  even  in  this  case,  it  usually  requires  in  mankind, 
and  probably  also  in  other  animals,  some  auxiliary  ex- 
citement to  enable  it  to  carry  forward  the  process  of  assi- 
bence  aU  milation :  for  it  rarely  happens,  that  all  the  men  or  qua- 
STiTTOly**"  drupeds  that  are  bitten  by  a  rapid  dog  suffer  from  the 
ntSa.  '  inoculation.  Mr.  Hunter,  indeed,  gives  an  instance,  in 
Sometimes  which.  Out  of  twenty  persons  who  were  bitten  by  the  same 
thanoM  ^^S»  ^^^y  ^°®  received  the  disease.  This  want  of  activity 
out  of  is  a  happy  circumstance,  as  it  affords  an  important  interval 
anT^oe  ^^^  medical  treatment,  if  we  should  ever  be  so  fortunate  as 
also  the  to  hit  upon  any  curative  process  that  may  be  depended 
temd  that  ^V^^'  ^^  ^^^  same  time  I  cannot  avoid  again  to  observe, 
luually  that  as  this  virus  is  less  volatile  than  most  others,  it  is 
bmrem^  perhaps  less  indecomposible  than  any  of  them;  anid  hence 
injuiy  and  is  capable  of  remaining  in  a  dormant,  and  unaffected  state, 
the  disease,  j^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^f  ^^^  system,  into  which  it  has  been  received 

ttov^bde-  ^y  insertion,  for  a  far  longer  period  than  any  other  known 
compoaible  contagion  whateverf.     It  is  generally  calciUated,  but  I  do 

than  any 

other:  «^»«.«...«...«^.^_^_^_.«__^__^_^____ 

and  hence 
capable  of 

lymg  dor.        *  TroUict,  ubi  suprA. 

mant  for  t  Accordiog  to  Dr.  Barry,  **  The  notion  that  the  hydrophobic  poison  is  ab- 

a  longer  sorbed,  after  the  manner  of  other  substances  similarly  ciicomstanced,  but  that  it 
period  than  does  not  produce  its  peculiar  eflfects  until  it  has  wandered  through  the  pemetraS^ 
*°7*  of  the  animal  for  forty  days  or  longer,  is  in  direct  opposition  to  all  analogy.    The 

experiments  which  we  haTe  wimessed  with  the  vegetable,  mineral,  and  leptilt 
poisons,  applied  to  animals  eztemaUy,  proTe  that  the  commencement  of  the  sym- 
ptoms is  synchronous  with  the  consumnoation  of  absorption,  and  that  dieb  re- 
petition is  dependent  upon  its  renewal.**  (Experimental  ReseardieB  on  die  In- 
fluence of  Atmospheric  Pressure  upon  the  Blood  hi  the  Veins^  &c.  p.  151.)  How. 
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not  know  upon  what  data,  that  of  those,  who  are  exposed  to  Oex.  i. 
the  venom,  about  one  in  four  matures  the  complaint,  and  ^^l,^^^' 
the  rest  escape.  lyssa. 

When  the  disease  has  once  fixed  itself  among  a  large  Whether 
establishment  of  hounds,  it  has  been  said,  that  the  poison  beL^^iT" 
becomes  more  concentrated  and  active,  operates  through  ooncenr. 
an  unbroken  skin,  and  even  taints  the  atmosphere.    There  Sclr^aStc 
is,  however,  no  solid  foundation  for  such  an  opinion ;  and  by  moi. 
though  the  disease  runs  rapidly  from  one  dog  to  another,  **P^***^<«- 
and  it  may  be  difficult  in  many  cases  to  trace  the  marks  fo^ndatkn 
of  a  bite,  yet  considering  that  the  smallest  and  most  im-  A>r  such  an 
perceptible  scratch  of  a  tooth  may  be  a  sufficient  medium  ^  '^^ 
of  infection,  and  that  every  inoculated  dog  adds  to  the  capabk^f 
sources  from  which  it  may  be  derived,  there  is  no  difficulty  bei°g  <«- 
in  accounting  for  such  rapidity  of  spread,  without  ascribing  ^7a  wound 
anomalies  to  the  laws  by  which  it  is  re&:ulated.     Heister.  or  sore: 
indeed,  has  given  a  case  of  lyssa,  in  one  of  the  foreign  coU  HeUter 
lections,  produced  in  a  man  by  his  having  merely  put  into 
bis  mouth  the  cord  by  which  the  mad  dog  had  been  con- 
fined :  but  as  in  this  instance  there  was  probably  some 
ulceration   in  the  mouth  at  the  time,  there  is  nothing 
marvellous  in  its  production.     Palmarius,  in  like  manner,  and  by  Pal- 
relates  the  case  of  a  peasant  who,  in  the  last  stage  of  the  mJ^^lL*. 
disease,  communicated  it  to  his  children  in  kissing  them  in  these 


cases  ac- 
counted for 


ever,  although  the  hypothesis  rejected  by  Dr.  Barry  is  said  by  btm  to  be  contrary  "P^  ^ 
to  aU  analogy,,  a  somewhat  simflar  one  was  adopted  by  John  Hunter,  and  eren 
now  generally  prevails  in  reUdon  to  syphilis,  the  constitutional  effects  of  which 
follow  absorption  of  the  Tims  at  Tery  iodeterminate  periods,  and  in  a  great  di- 
▼ersity  of  forms.  Now  this  absorption  is  not  a  conjecture,  but  often  actuaUy 
proTed  by  the  occurrence  of  a  bubo.  The  editor,  howcTcr,  merely  adverts  to  tfiese 
drenmstancea,  in  order  to  remind  the  reader  that  analogy  is  not  entirely  against 
the  hypothesis  of  the  hydrophobic  poison  being  absorbed  some  time  previously  to 
the  commencement  of  the  symptoms,  and  not  with  the  view  of  denying  the  oor- 
icctness  of  Dr.  Bairy*s  conclusion.  In  hydrophobia  it  is  not  improbable,  as  this 
gentleman's  arguments  maintain,  that  the  poison,  whidi  is  afler wards  to  affect  the 
constitution,  is  genenoed  in  the  wounded  part  from  the  germ  fiiit  deposited  there  by 
the  tooth  of  the  rabid  animal,  just  as  wc  see  happen  in  variola,  vaccinia,  and  lues 
itaelfl  But,  if  the  commonly  received  opinions  of  S3rphilis  be  weU  founded,  its 
virus  is  ceruinly  generally  absorbed  without  giving  rise  to  any  immediate  eon- 
stitntional  effects,  and  even  is  sometimes  ezpeUed  again  without  such  effbcts  ever 
taking  place  at  alL  The  assertion  of  Dr.  Marochetti,  that  the  hydrophobic 
person  is  translated  to  the  place  on  each  side  of  the  framnm  of  the  tongue,  where 
Che  submaxillary  salivary  ducts  terminate,  and  where  it  produces  vesicles  or  pus- 
tules, will  be  presently  noticed.— Edit ob. 
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Gcir.  I.  and  taking  leave  of  them*.  Yet,  unless  we  eould  be 
Sp.  viii.  certain  that  there  were  no  cracks  or  other  sores  on  the  lips, 
lyasa.  and  no  eruption  on  the  cheeks  of  these  children,  the  ex- 
eommoD      ample  affords  no  proof. 

^^IJHJ^       I  can  distinctly  state,  that  I  have  seen  the  same  in- 
Py,^       tercommunication  successivdiy  repeated  between  a  rabid 
offisred.       young  man  and  a  young  woman  to  whom  he  was  be- 
trothed, and  who  could  not  be  restrained  from  audi  a 
token  of  affection,  without  any  evil  consequences;  notwith- 
standing that  the  patient  was  labouring  at  that  time  under 
hydrophobia  and  all  the  severest  marks  of  the  disease  which 
destroyed  him  in  a  few  hours  afterwards,  and  had  also  a 
perpetual  desire  to  spit  his  saliva  about  the  room.     M. 
TroUiet  asserts,  not  only  that  the  virus  will  not  permeate  a 
sound  skin,  but  that  it  is  only  contained  in  the  frothy  matter 
communicated  from  the  lips ;  and  that  neither  the  Mood, 
nor  the  secretions  of  any  kind  are  tainted  with  it,  or  give 
rise  to  the  disease,  whatever  scratch  or  other  injury  may 
be  received  during  dissection. 
Haibeen        It  has.  Still  farther,  been  doubted  whether  the  virus 
denied  that  itself  is  capable  of  propagation  from  the  human  subject  to 
ilie?inif      any  animal  even  by  inoculation :  but  a  bold  experiment  of 
^)^,(if^^  M.  Magendie  and  M.  Breschet  has  completely  settled  this 
•njway      question;  for  on  June  19,  1818,  having  collected  upon  a 
human       piece  of  linen  a  portion  of  the  saliva  of  a  rabid  man  in  the 
■ubject.       last  stage  of  the  disease,  they  inserted  it  under  the  skin 
^J^*:       of  two  dogs  that  were  in  waiting,  both  of  them  in  good 
experiments  health ;  of  which  one  became  rabid  on  the  37th  of  July, 
jf  ^*J^J®-  and  bit  two  others,  one  of  which  also  fell  a  victim  to  the 
Bresdwt.     disease  just  a  month  afterwards. 

Nenroui  The  general  aggregate  of  the  symptoms  point  forcibly 
|y^J^  to  the  nervous  system  as  the  immediate  quarter  of  dis- 
anarter  of  turbance.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Morgagni,  Cullen, 
™"^  Percival,  and  Marcet;  and  such  indeed  is  the  common 
but  the  opinion  of  the  present  day.  By  many  writers,  however, 
eflfectf  re-  the  effects  have  been  rather  referred  to  the  sanguiferous 
»m?iStett  ®y^^"^»  ^^^  regarded  as  a  fever :  Mangor  describes  it  as 
totheian.  a  continued  fever  t>  and  Rush  and  many  others  as  an  in- 

guifenmi 


*  De  Morb.  Contagim.  p.  266.    Pans,  4to.  1518.  f  Act.  Hafii.  ii. 
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flammatory  affection ;  Bader  as  a  fever  sui  eenerU*.     Nor    Oek.  I. 
18  the  difficulty  in  the  least  degree  removed  by  dissection,  £n^ 
fer  nothing  can  be  more  at  variance  than  the  appearances  lysu* 
in  different  cases.   Generally  speaking,  the  fences  and  parts  system,  and 
adjoining  exhibit  redness  and  inflammatory  characters.  ^^|^^^ 
But  while  in  some  instances  these  are  so  considerable  as  or  ^n  in^ 
to  be  on  the  point  of  gangrene,  in  others  there  is  no  in-     J^!j""** 
flammatory  appearance  whatever.   Morgagni  has  examined  ^^min^^ 
and  described  bodies  in  both  these  states.   Rolfinc  gives  one  ^^  inflmi- 
or  two  decided  cases  of  the  latter  sort  f :  while  Feriar  notices  ^^S^anoet 
examples,  in  which  the  inflammation  of  the  fauces  had  •oountcd 
spread  over  the  whole  cesophagus  and  even  the  stomach :{:; 
and  another  writer  has  recorded  an  instance,  in  which  it 
had  descended  to  the  ileum,  which  was  in  a  state  of  gan- 
grene §.    In  some  cases,  the  encephalon,  and  even  the  spinal 
marrow,  have  appeared  to  be  as  much  diseased  as  the 
fauces ;  the  vessels  turgid ;  the  plexus  choroides  blackish ; 
the  ventricles  loaded  with  water:   though,  in  the  cases  Sometimes 
examined  by  M.  Magendie,  which  were  confined  to  dogs,  J^^cetf" 
there  was  no  appearance  of  inflammation  either  in  the 
brain  or  spine.     Sometimes  the  lungs  have  been  inflamed, 
sometimes  the  liver,  sometimes  the  vagina;  while  the  blood, 
according  to  Sauvages,  has  been  also  found  in  a  dissolved 
state,  and,  according  to  Morgagni,  in  a  state  highly  te- 
nacious and  coagulable.     From  all  which  we  can  only 
conclude  that,  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  disease,  every 
organ  is  greatly  disturbed,  and  those  the  most  so  that  in 
particular  cases  are  most  severely  affected.    Riedel  asserts  Whetfaor 
that,  among  dogs,  a  highly  offensive  fetor  of  a  peculiar  JJl^SfwUh 
character  is  thrown  forth  from  every  part  of  the  body||:  anofianive 
but  I  have  not  found  this  remark  confirmed  by  the  vete-  ^^^ 
rinary  practitioners  of  our  own  country;  and  it  certainly  g^,^,  ^ 
does  not  apply  to  mankind,  with  an  exception  or  two  that  ^^  *^ 
seem  to  depend  upon  some  accidental  circumstances;  for  cnmhom 
Wolf  informs  us,  that  in  one  of  his  patients,  and  a  patient  """^ 
that  ultimately  recovered,  the  blood  stunk  intolerably  as  it  butnou 
was  drawn  from  a  vein  ;  and  a  patient  of  Dr.  Vaughan's  ^^  ^ 
complained  of  a  most  offensive  smell  that  issued  from  the 


^  Vosuch  ener  neuen  Theorie,  &c  f  DiMcrt  Aiutf.  Ub.  i.  cap.  xii. 
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$  N.  Act  Nat  Cur.  voL  It.  Obe.  20.  y  Act  Acad.  Mogunt  Erf:  1 757- 
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GxK.  I.    original  wound,  but  of  which  no  one  was  sensible  except 
^tji^^^'  l^i^self.     In  like  manner,  the  patient  described  by  Dn 
lyisa.         Marcet,  towards   the  close  of  the  disease,   complained 
loudly  of  an  intolerable  stench  that  issued  from  his  body  ge- 
nerally, but  without  being  perceived  by  any  other  person  *. 
Dissection  in  this  case  produced  nothing  striking. 
Hmtfiesk   .  Dessault,  in  his  treatise  on  rabies,  tells  us  that  he  has 
wliodttWet  often  met  with  numerous  minute  worms  in  the  heads  of 
tiiediteMe  those  who  have  died  of  this  disease ;  and  he  hence  regards 
mtilf^vl^    such  animalcules  as  its  cause.    But  this  writer  was  a  slave 
to  the  Linn^an  hypothesis  of  invermination,  and  applied 
the  same  cause  to  syphilis,  which  he  also  supposed  to  be 
maintained  by  a  transfer  of  vermicules  from  one  individual 
to  another:  and  hence  proposed  to  treat  syphilis,  lyssa, 
and  itch,  as  diseases  of  a  like  origin,  with  the  common 
antidote  of  mercury ;  and  gives  instances  of  a  success 
which  no  one  has  met  with  out  of  his  own  practice.    The 
cases,  however,  which  he  describes  had  not  advanced  to 
the  stage  of  water-dread ;  and,  in  all  of  them,  he  thought 
it  prudent  to  combine  with  his  mercurial  inunction  cold 
bathing  and  Palmarius's  antilyssic  powder. 
Whether         Vander  Brock  and,  after  him,  Rahn  maintain  that  the 
faritedon     return  of  pain  and  inflammation  to  the  bitten  part,  on  the 
prooeed       onset  of  the  disease,  does  not  occur  from  any  virus  which 
donnimt      ^^  hitherto  been  lying  dormant  there,  but  from  the  uni- 
■eminium,    versal  excitement  alone.     It  may  be  observed,  however, 
uniTenai     ^^  Opposition  to  such  an  opinion,  that  this  local  affection 
odtement  is  in  most  instances  a  prelude  to  the  general  disease,  and 
Not  ftwi    forms  the  punctum  saliens  from  which  it  issues;  as  though 
aiHcom-    ^^  Contagious  ferment  had  remained  dormant  there,  and 
■moniypre.  ^as  at  length  ^Called  into  action  by  some  exciting  cause, 
nret  riie°       There  seems,  nevertheless,  to  be  a  slight  departure  from 
^  ^  the  general  character  of  the  disease  in  a  few  cases,  and 

Y^!^^    particularly  in  those  that  are  produced  by  the  bite  of  a 
rabies  ttom  rabid  cat,  whether  the  latter  have  originated  it,  or  received 
caaixui,       j^  ff^m  ^  rabid  dog,  as  though  by  a  passage  through  the 
domestic  cat  the  virus  undergoes  a  similar  change  to  that 
which  takes  place  in  the  virus  of  small-pox,  when  passing 
through  the  system  of  an  individual  who  has  previously 


*  Medico-Chir.  Tnot.  i.  132. 
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submitted  to  the  influence  of  cow-pox :  for,  upon  the  whole,    Oek.  I. 
the  disease  appears  to  evince  somewhat  less  malignity,  to  gnj^ 
be  more  disposed  to  intermit,  and  its  spastic  symptoms,  lyssa. 
and  especially  that  of  water-dread,  to  be  both  less  frequent  by  which 
and  less  violent :  so  that  in  respect  to  symptoms  we  may  ^  j,^^,^, 
perhaps  mark  out  the  two  following  varieties :  to  be  ran. 

deied  iome- 

a  Felina.  The  spastic  symptoms  less  acute  ^^J  ^*" 

Feline  rabies.  and  frequently  intermitting ;  pro-  ^^  ^L 

duced  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  cat.    distinct 

8  Canina.  The  spastic   constriction,   for  the^"™** 

Canine  rabies.  most  part,  extending  to  the  mus- 

cles of  deglutition,  which  are 
violently  convulsed  at  the  ap- 
pearance or  idea  of  liquids : 
produced  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid 
dog,  wolf,  or  fox. 

There  is  a  case  of  feline  rabies,  it  it  be  rabies,  in«E.L7Ma 
Morgagni,  and  which  is  copied  from  him  into  Sauvages'  ^^^^"^ 
Nosology,  in  which  the  above  distinction  is  so  strongly  fj^^ 
marked,  that  the  author,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  own  Morgagni- 
Nosology,  was  induced  to  follow  M.  de  Sauvages'  mode  of 
classifying  it,  and  made  it,  after  him,  a  distinct  species, 
though  he  deviated  from  the  name  under  which  it  occurs 
in  this  justly  celebrated  writer,  which  is  that  of  Anxietas 
h  Morsu*.    The  history  of  the  enraged  cat  is  not  given, 
nor  is  it  certain  that  the  rage  was  that  of  rabies.    The 
master  of  the  animal  was  attacked  and  wounded  both  by 
its  teeth  and  claws.     The  symptoms  took  place  four  days  in  this 


after  the  bite,  and  were  confined  to  spasms  of  the  chest  ??i^f"^ 
without  hydrophobia ;  nor  do  these  seem  to  have  been  of 
great  violence,  for  they  are  described  as  ''  magna  prsB- 
cordiorum  anxietas."     Local  and  general  bleedings  were 
useless :  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  warm  bath  afforded 
relief;  but  it  only  yielded  to  an  ephemera  with  copious 
sweat.     The  intervals  were  lunar :  for  it  returned  with  the  and^oncon. 
full  moon  for  two  years;  the  bitten  part,  as  usual,  first I^^^So* 
becoming  highly  irritable,  and  the  spasms  or  vehement  returns, 
anxiety  of  the  praecordia  supervening,  which  were  now  re-  {J^JJ^ 

bitten  psrtt 
■  and  con- 
tinuing for 
•  Classis  VII.  Old.  i.  v.  6.  two  jesit. 
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Gxir.L  lieved  by  bleeding.  After  this  period,  it  returned  with 
iTE-LyiMi  9^^^  fourth  full  moon  for  two  years  more,  and  then  ap- 
fdioa.        pears  to  have  ceased* 

A  few  in-  A  few  instances  of  intermission,  with  a  return  of  pe- 
^I^J^^cal  nodical  paroxysms,  produced  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog, 
letormhaTe  ate  also  to  be  found  in  the  medical  collections ;  of  which 
^ngdon.  ^'*  Peter's  case^  affords  a  striking  example,  the  paroxysm 
Singaiar  returning  for  many  months  afterwards,  severely  once  a 
|oj|^>|n€e  fortnight,  or  at  every  new  and  full  moon,  and  slightly  at 
byPeten.  ^^  quarters,  or  in  the  intervening  weeks.  Selle,  indeed. 
And  hence  Bsserts  that  he  has  met  with  an  instance  of  the  same  kind 
both  varie.  ^(  intermission  amonic  dogs :  and  hence,  where  the  indi- 
tffff»^»ri"i*^  vidual  recovers,  both  varieties  seem  occasionally  to  subside 
toMninate  in  this  manner  f. 

manner.  Dr.  Fothergill  has  given  two  cases  of  unquestionable 

Fotfaeigm'b  aflfection  from  feline  rabies,  produced  by  the  same  animal, 
two  ex.       xii^  Qi^t  first  bit  the  maid-servant,  and  afterwards  the 

4kVMw^l^^B  ^\w 

tih^oa  master  of  the  house,  about  the  middle  of  February.  The 
fti^feUne  wound  inflicted  on  the  maid-servant  remained  open  and 
In  the'  irritable  from  the  first,  and  continued  to  resist  every  apjdi- 
die  wound  cation  for  many  months;  it  healed,  however,  at  length, 
^kiUt  to   ^Q(}  QQ  constitutional  symptoms  supervened.    The  wound 

Imi^batno  .    /,.  ^    ,  ,  t      i    i         -i  i  .  i 

constitu-     innicted  on  the  master  healed  easuy  and  m  a  short  time, 
^^<*^         but  in  the  middle  of  the  ensuing  June,  being  four  months 
2^^^^^^  afterwards,  the  usual  symptoms  of  lyssa  appeared,  yet  with 
the  wound  Comparatively  slight  and  occasional  water-dread ;  insomuch 
^^.  ^   that  the  patient,  far  from  resisting  the  use  of  the  warm 
deftth'        bath,  sometimes  called  for  it,  expressed  a  high  sense  of 
^'"'^^       the  comfort  it  afforded  him,  and  was  able  at  times  to  dash 
the  water  over  his  head  with  his  own  hands.     It  termi- 
nated, however,  fatally,  and  with  the  usual  symptoms  of 
distress  j;. 
Further  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London 

^^][^  we  have  a  highly  interesting  case  of  the  same  kind,  which 
marked  CMS  proved  equally  fatal,  in  seventy-four  days  from  the  time 
SerohiaO^  ^^  receiving  the  injury,  and  fifty-eight  hours  from  the 
Truiaac-  Commencement  of  the  disease ;  all  the  symptoms,  moreover, 
exhibiting  less  violence  than  usually  occurs  in  canine 
madness,  with  little  or  no  water-dread,  and  consequently 

•  FUL  Trans.  1746.  No.  47& 
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an  ability  to  drink  fluids  to  the  close  of  the  disease,  though  ,®"J*  J: 
the  muscles  of  deglutition,,  as  well  as  those  of  the  chest,  ^s'^y,,^ 
evinced  always  some  degree  of  constriction,  with  occa^  fe^nA, 
sional  exacerbations^.  The  patient  was  a  young  lady  of 
eighteen  years  of  age;  the  attack  was  made  in  the  month 
of  January,  with  both  daws  and  teeth,  by  a  domestic  cat 
that  was  lurking  under  the  bed,  and  which,  though  not 
known  to  be  ill,  had  for  some  time  before  been  observed  to 
be  wild,  and  had  been  roving  in  the  woods.  The  fate  of 
the  animal  is  not  mentioned.  The  lacerated  parts  were 
incised  and  purposely  inflamed  by  the  application  of  spirit 
of  turpentine.  The  wounds  healed,  and  the  general  health 
of  the  patient  continued  perfect  till  the  beginning  of  the 
ensuing  April,  when  she  was  suddenly  frightened  by  look- 
ing out  of  a  window,  and  seeing  a  mad  dog  pursued  by  a 
crowding  populace.  This  proved  an  exciting  cause.  She  Bxdiing 
instantly  expressed  alarm,  anxiety,  and  dejection  of  mind.  *■'*••*'••'• 
In  the  afternoon  she  complained  of  an  unusual  stifihess  in 
moving  her  left  arm,  and  its  sense  of  feeling  was  impaired ; 
she  discovered  an  aversion  to  company ;  the  irritations  of 
noise,  heat,  and  light,  were  oflensive  to  her;  she  avoided 
the  fire,  and  forbade  a  candle  to  be  brought  near  her. 
The  rigidity  and  insensibility  of  the  aflfected  arm  seemed 
to  shoot  in  a  line  from  the  middle  finger  which  had  been 
lacerated,  and  was  accompanied  with  an  acute  pain  which 
terminated  in  the  glands  of  the  axilla,  where  she  com- 
plained of  a  considerable  swelling.  Yet  neither  of  the  LitOe 
hands  (for  both  had  been  injured)  was  afiected  with  dis-  j2cwlrti 
coloration,  tension,  tumefaction,  or  any  other  mark  oforic^aUy 
local  injury,  though  a  degree  of  lividity  had  been  observed  "*i™"^ 
upon  the  lacerated  part  of  the  finger  a  short  time  before 
the  disease  made  its  appearance.  She  had  a  painful  con- 
strictive sensation  in  her  chest,  and  the  respiration  was 
interrupted  by  frequent  sighings.  The  spasmodic  sym- 
ptoms increased,  and  at  length  the  whole  system,  but 
especially  the  lungs,  was  afiected  with  violent  convulsions : 
the  breathing  was  exquisitely  laborious,  but  the  paroxysm 
subsided  in  about  two  minutes.  Frequent  sickness  and 
vomiting  followed :  the  convulsive  spasms  about  the  throat  8pmm 

about  die 

1      I     M    I        tlllOKt,bllt 
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Oew.  I.   obliged  her  to  gulp  wh^at  she  swallowed,  and  she  showed  a 
a  £.  Lysa  shght  reluctance,  but  nothing  more,  to  handling  a  glass 
^^^j^'^        goblet.    The  pulse  was  132  strokes  in  a  minute;  the  skin 
ume  water-  y^^LS  cool,  the  tongue  moist,  the  bowels  open,  the  thirst 
Fatol  ter     ^'*g®'**»  without  any  tendency  to  deUrium.     She  was  worn 
minatioD.    out,  however,  by  sensorial  exhaustion  and  distress,  and  at 
last  expired  calmly,  at  the  distance  of  time  from  the  attack 
already  stated. 
^^^^y"«»      In  the  general  progress  of  canine  rabies,  all  the 
Dittmcti     ^^^^  indications  are  greatly  aggravated,  and  the  mind 
ngoaand     oflen  participates  in  the  disease  and  becomes  incoherent. 
2^^®"  Whatever  be  the  exciting  cause,  the  wounded  part  almost 
always,  though  not  universally  so,  takes  the  lead  in  the 
train  of  symptoms,  and  becomes  uneasy;  the  cicatrix  look* 
ing  red  or  livid,  often  opening  afresh,  and  oozing  forth  a 
little  coloured  serum,  while  the  limb  feels  stiff  and  numb. 
The  patient  is  next  oppressed  with  anxiety  and  depression, 
and  sometimes  sinks  into  a  melancholy  from  which  nothing 
can  rouse  him.    The  pulse  and  general  temperature  of  the 
skin  do  not  at  this  time  vary  much  from  their  natural  state. 
A  stiffness  and  painful  constriction  are,  however,  felt  about 
the  chest  and  throat;  the  breathing  becomes  difficult,  and 
is  interrupted  by  sobs  and  deep  sighs,  as  the  sleep  is,  if 
any  be  obtained,  by  starts  and  frightful  dreams.     Bright 
colours,  a  strong  light,  acute  sounds,   particularly  the 
sound  of  water  poured  from  bason  to  bason,  even  a  simple 
agitation  of  the  air  by  a  movement  of  the  bed-curtains,  are 
sources  of  great  disturbance,  and  will  often  bring  on  a 
paroxysm  of  general  convulsions,  or  aggravate  the  tetanic 
constriction.    The  patient  is  tormented  with  thirst,  but 
dares  not  drink;  the  sight  or  even  idea  of  liquids  making 
him  shudder :  his  eye  is  haggard,  glassy,  fixed,  and  turgid 
with  blood  from  the  violence  of  the  struggle;,  his  mouth 
filled  with  a  tenacious  saliva,  in  which  we  have  already 
shown  lurks  the  secreted  and  poisonous  miasm,  and  he 
is  perpetually  endeavouring  to  hawk  it  up  and   spit  it 
away  from  him  in  every  direction ;   often  desiring  those 
around  him  to  stand  aside,  as  conscious  that  he  might 
fioaadnMide  hereby  injure  them.    The  sound  which  is  thus  made,  from 
dmy  from  ^^^  great  oppression  he  labours  under,  and  from  his  vehe- 
ydiCTient     ment  effort  to  excrete  the  tough  and  adhesive  phlegm,  is 
oflen  of  a  very  singular  kind ;  and  being  sometimes  more 
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acute  than  at  others,  as  well  as  quick  and  sudden,  and    Oek.  I. 
also  frequently  repeated,  like  every  pther  motion  ofthe/g  lIIm 
body,  has  occasionally,  to  a  warm  and  prepossessed  imagi-  cuiina. 
nation,  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  barking  or  yelping.     And  excrete 
*  hence,  probably,  the  vulgar  idea  that  a  barking,  like  that  J^^^  » 
of  a  dog,  is  a  common  symptom  of  the  disease.    The  rest-  reiemblAnee 
lessness  is  extreme,  and  if  the  patient  attempt  to  lie  down  t^g  of 
and  compose  himself,  he  instantly  starts  up  again,  and*™'?: 
looks  wildly  round   him  in  unutterable   anguish.     "  On  ^j^i^ 
going  into  the  room,"  says  Dr.  M unckley,  describing  the  ©f^c  ^ 
case  of  a  patient  to  whom  he  had  been  called,  and  the  ^j^^  * 
author  can  bear  witness  to  the  accuracy  of  his  very  forcible  b»«iig. 
delineation,  "  we  found  him  sitting  up  in  his  bed,  with  an  J^!^^^ 
attendant  on  each  side  of  him :  he  was  in  violent  agitation  ftmn 
of  body;  moving  himself  about  with  great  vehemence  as  Munddey. 
be  sat  in  the  bed,  and  tossing  his  arms  from  side  to  side. 
On  seeing  us  he  bared  one  of  his  arms,  and,  striking  it 
with  all  his  force,  he  cried  out  to  us  with  the  greatest 
eagerness  to  order  him  to  be  let  blood.     His  eyes  were 
redder  than  the  day  before ;  and  there  was  added  to  the 
whole  look  an  appearance  of  horror  and  despair  greatly 
beyond  what  I  had  ever  seen  either  in  madness  or  in  any 
other  kind  of  delirium.''    The  patient  was,  nevertheless, 
"  perfectly  in  his  senses  at  this  time,  and  there  was  not 
.  the  least  appearance  of  danger  of  his  biting  any  person 
near  him ;   nor,  among  the  variety  of  motions  which  he 
made,  was  there  any  which  looked  like  attempting  to  snap 
or  bite  at  any  thing  within  his  reach :  and  they  who  were 
about  him  had  no  apprehension  of  his  doing  this  *"    The 
patient  had  at  this  time  reached  the  third  day  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  expired  about  two  hours  after  Dr.  Munckley  had 
left  him. 

There  is,  however,  a  considerable  difference  in  many  someofthe 
of  the  symptoms  which  characterize  the  progress  of  this  "^^^ 
malady,  derived  from  difference  of  age,  idiosyncrasy,  or  poeed  to 
some  other  casualty,  so  that  it  is  possible  no  two  pases  are  in  y^j° 
every  respect  precisely  parallel.  The  volume  of  the  Medical  cases. 
Transactions   from  which  I  have  just  quoted    contains  Exempli- 
three  instances  of  lyssa  communicated  by  different  practi-  ^^ 
tioners.     In  the  first,  which  is  Dr.  Munckley's,  no  notice 
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Ocir.  I.  whatever  is  taken  of  the  original  bite,  which  was  both  in 
&E  Ly«»  ^®  hand  and  cheek,  from  a  favourite  lap-dog,  and  the 
canina.  patient  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  return  of  pain  or 
BittcB  ptft  irritation  in  these  organs.  In  the  second  case,  which  is 
JJJ'J^Jj.  that  of  a  lad  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  bite,  which  was 
Ttc  Mch  in  the  leg,  was  so  small  that  it  was  scarcely  perceptible  at 
~^2aj  ^^  time,  and  from  first  to  last  never  gave  the  least  un- 
famMtlie  easiness*.  In  the  third  case,  which  is  that  of  an  adult 
V^"^  wcnnan,  the  disease  was  preceded  by  the  ordinary  prelude 
of  torpor,  stifiness,  and  tingling  in  the  bitten  part,  shoot- 
ing upwards  to  the  trunk f.  In  the  first  case,  the  patient's 
^^|^^7  mind  never  wandered  to  the  last  moment  of  life,  which 
is  a  common  character  of  the  disease;  in  the  second  and 


's  third,  both  were  furiously  mad,  bit  themselves,  the  bed- 
patient  to  clothes,  and  whatever  else  fell  in  their  way.  In  all  of 
y*^«^«|»  them^  however,  there  was  a  severe  hydrophobia,  and  in 
ungoTcni-  &11  of  them  the  pulse  did  not  essentially  vary  from  its 
>^  common  standard.    The  first  died  ofi  the  third  day;  the 

P^mdy  ^Q  last  recovered ;  the  one  under  a  treatment  which  con- 
dm^      sisted  principally  of  opium,  and  the  other  under  that  of 
*«"  *^      salivation ;  leaving  it  therefore  doubtful  how  far  the  re- 
ttandaid.    covery  may  be  ascribed  to  the  natural  powers  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  how  far  to  remedies  so  widely  different  in 
their  nature.    Dr.  Marcel's  patient  did  not  expire  till  the 
sixth  day  after  the  appearance  of  water-dread,  and  without 
any  affection  in  the  bitten  part  j:;  and,  towards  the  close 
of  the  disease,  he  sometimes  suddenly  gulped  half  a  pint 
of  water,  or  splashed  it  over  his  body. 
^''BBt  TB.        There  is  also,  in  these  three  cases,  an  equal  and  most 
tibe  intcrvBl  singnlar  discrepancy  in  the  interval  between  the  infliction 
bttween^  of  the  wound  and  the  incursion  of  the  disease,  or,  in  the 
liMtecar.    language  of  Professor  Trolliet,  its  period  of  incubation, 
■im  of  the  The  first  interval  was  about  six  weeks,  which  may  be 
^^^     regarded  as  the  ordinary  term :  the  second  was  only  five 
interval       days:  the  third  is  not  set  down  with  any  degree  of  preci- 
j>Qg^  ■^     sion;  the  patient  is  only  stated  to  have  been  seized  "  about 
the  time  that  the  second  horse  died"  that  had  been  bitten 
by  the  same  rabid  dog;  and  hence  this  interval  consisted 
probably  of  about  a  fortnight. 

^  Medical  Transactions,  voL  li.  Art  xif.  p.  19S.       f  Id.  Art.  zv.  jw  2S& 
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A  like  variation  in  the  course  of  morbid  symptooM    Qew.  I. 
distinguishes  the  series  of  cases  published  by  Professor  ^^  \!^ 
Brera,  and  which  took  place  in  the  month  of  November,  canina, 
1804,  on  the  incursion  of  a  wolf  sufficiently  proved  to  be  Couneand 
rabid.     Generally  the  patients  showed  no  desire  to  bite  or  ^^f**^* 
otherwise  injure  persons  about  them;  but,  in  one  instance,  Hincwpant, 
such  a  desire  was  strikingly  prominent.     In  another  case 
also,  though  there  was  a  fatad  water-dread,  there  was  no 
flow  of  sfiliva.     In  some,  the  horror  extended  to  liquids  of 
every  kind ;  in  others,  water  alone  produced  it,  while  wine 
was  drunk  with  ease  *. 

This  discrepancy  seems  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  Thk  dit* 
nature  or  presence  of  the  predisponent  or  exciting  cause  ^JJJJ^tfv 
that  gives  energy  to  the  virus,  and  without  which  it  may  dependcm 
lie,  as  we  have  already  observed,  for  an  almost  indeter-  JJJSi^ 
minable  period  dormant,  but  undecomposed,  and  there- imt  or 
fore  as  malignant  as  when  first  generated  f.     In  the  three  ^1^^ 
cases  just  quoted  from  the  Medical  Transactions,  the  lad  gometknci 
who  was  soonest  affected  seems  to  have  had  a  strong  thia  came 
predisposition  to  the  disease  from  the  first  moment,  and  ^J^^ 
which  alone  became  an  exciting  cause ;  in  the  woman,  fint  aimoit 
who  suffered  about  a  fortnight  afterwards,  there  was  pro-  JJ[^IJ2,*** 
bably  some  degree  of  predisposition,  but  the  immediate 
exciting  cause  appears  to    have   been  over-exertion  in 
walking,  for  we  are  told  that  **  she  was  seized  as  she  was 
going  on  an  errand  on  foot,  and  had  walked  about  two 
miles.*' 

There  is  a  like  uncertainty  among  quadrupeds.    We  A  like  un. 
have  just  taken  the  interval  of  ten  or  twelve  days  as  the  Mnoog^ua- 
common  term;  but,  in  the  instance  just  referred  to,  it  may  drupSt: 
have  been  considerably  longer.    Accordiug  to  M eynall,  SJ^UJUf^ 


*  Commentario  Clinioo  per  la  cuia  deU*  Idrofobia,  &c.  Mem.  Soc.  ItaL 
Scieni.  torn.  xwu.  Modenn. 

t  If  thii  doctrine  were  poiitivdy  pnnred«  the  information  would  be  of  high 
Importance  in  practice,  as  juatifybig  the  excision  of  the  parts  at  a  very  late 
period  after  tbej  liave  been  liealed  up,  when  this  measure,  so  indisputably  pru- 
dent in  an  early  stage,  has  been  neglected.  However,  whether  the  Tirua  first 
inserted  He  dormant  in  'the  part  or  not,  if  the  bite  be  known  with  certainty  to 
have  l>een  inflicted  by  a  rabid  animal,  the  cxtiipatioo  of  the  bitten  parts  is  ad. 
visable  also  on  the  other  hypothesis,  Uiat  the  virus,  thou^  not  now  actually 
present  itself,  may  have  communicated  to  the  parts  a  disposition  to  assume  at  a 
subsequent  period  a  specific  action,  by  wUdi  the  hydrophobic  poison  will  be  re- 
generated, and  subjected  to  absorption,  wi0i  all  its  hoirible  consequences^— £d. 


( » 
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Oek.  I.  the  disease  among  dogs  appears  from  ten  days  to  eight 
/s^EiLym  "^^^^l^s  after  the  bite.  In  Earl  FitzwiUiam's  hounds, 
ouiina.  which  Were  bitten  June  8,  1791,  the  interval  varied  from 
or  twelve  six  weeks  to  more  than  six  months ;  and  not  much  less 
but  tuu  *°  ^^"  Flayer's  hounds,  as  described  by  Mr.  James.  It 
been  pro-  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  that  there  should  be 
i^o^ei^t  *  great  uncertainty  among  mankind.  And  hence  we 
months.  find  it  has  occurred  a  week  or  fortnight  after  the  bite. 
Hence  in  three  weeks,  a  month,  and  sometimes  six  weeks,  and  even 
^varied  three  months ;  after  which  last  period,  however,  notwith- 
tnm  a  standing  occasional  instances  to  the  contrary,  the  patient 
fygit^t  is  generally  considered  safe.  There  are  two  cases  pub- 
totizweekilished  by  Dr.  Tracher*,  in  which  the  injury  inflicted  by 
moD^:  the  same  dog,  August  16,  1810,  did  not  produce  hydro- 
after  which  phobia  in  either  instance  till  nearly  three  months  after- 
iiff^i^j  wards,  namely,  November  3,  and  November  14,  ensuing: 
ooosidered  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable,  that  the  first  case  was 
^'^  that  of  a  child  under  four  years  of  aee,  the  second  that 

Till  I  aJj^ttiWI-  -» 

of  an  old  man  of  seventy-three.     Both  terminated  fatally; 

the  former  case  in  six  days,  the  latter  in  seven  from  the 
Pxobabie  onset  of  the  disease.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  calculate 
"^"  "*-     the  interval  as  varying  from  five  or  six  days  to  as  many 

months,  the  usual  period  being  about  the  same  number  of 

weeks. 
A  few  in-  The  academical  journals,  and  monographic  writers, 
ManoMon  nevertheless,  have  numerous  instances  of  the  malady  ap- 
the  diMaae  pcaring  afler  a  bite  of  many  years*  standing ;  sometimes 
o«iir^g  twelve,  eighteen,  twenty,  and  even  thirty  years ;  but  the 
tittnn^i  evidence  is  mostly  imperfect.  I  shall  presently,  however, 
bat  mostly  have  occasion  to  notice  one,  in  which  it  occurred  and 
H^.  proved  fatal  more  than  nine  months  afterwards :  and  there 

Singular  IS  another,  communicated  by  Dr.  Bardsley  to  the  Man- 
fJJI?^'*-  Chester  Society,  strongly  entitled  to  credit,  however  dif- 
idatedbv  ficult  it  may  be  to  account  for  the  fact,  in  which  the 
w'.^^r^"  attack  did  not  commence  till  twelve  years  after  the  bite  of 
an  in£r^^  A  dog  supposed  to  be  mad.  The  patient  died  in  the  Man- 
^twelve     Chester  Infirmary  with  decided  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

He  had  been  for  some  time  antecedently  labouring  under 

great  nervous  agitation  and  considerable  depression  of 


*  Amer.  Med.  and  PhiL  Reg.  vol  L  p.  457. 


yean. 
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spirits;  and  Dr.  Bardsley  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to   this    Ogn.  I. 
cause^  rather  than  to  any  specific  poison  lurking  in  the  /g  j^    " 
system.     But  this  is   to  suppose  that  lyssa  is   capable,  canina. 
under  particular  circumstances,  of  being  generated  spon- 
taneously in  the  human  frame,  while  Dr.  Bardsley,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  contends  that  it  cannot  exist,  even 
among  dogs,  except  by  contact*. 

There  are  few  physicians,  whose  experience  seems  to  Trolliet'g 
have  been  so  extensive  upon  this  melancholy  subject,  and  ^[^^[|^ 
so  actively  followed  up  by  judicious  and  even  original 
views,  and  post-obit  examinations,  as  that  of  Professor 
Trolliet,  to  whom  I  have  already  adverted.  Independ- 
ently of  a  variety  of  single  and  unconnected  cases  that 
had  fallen  under  his  care,  he  gives  an  account  of  a  ravage 
committed  on  not  less  than  twenty-three  persons,  besides 
cattle  and  dogs,  in  the  department  of  the  Is^re  in  1807, 
twelve  of  whom,  for  the  most  part  terribly  bitten  in  the 
face,  were  conveyed  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Lyons,  in  which 
he  was  cUnical  professor,  and,  as  such,  were  placed  under 
his  immediate  caref. 

The  general  train  of  symptoms  as  the  patients  became  Oencnd 
successively  affected  and  died,  after  an  active  ^^djudi-^^^^ 
cious  treatment  of  preventive  as  well  as  curative  means, 
did   not  essentially  vary  from  those  just  related.    The 
local  indications  mostly,  but  not  always,  preceded.    The  Ordinary, 
interval,  between  the  bite  inflicted  by  the  rabid  wolf  and  *"^*^ 
the  access  of  disease,  varied  from  a  fortnight  to  five  weeks, 
and  the  patients  uniformly  sunk  on  the  second  or  third 
day  after  a  clear  development  of  the  symptoms.      In  the 
preceding  year,  however,  M.  Trolliet  had  a  case,  produced 
by  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  in  which  the  disease  did  not 
show  itself  till  Jive  months  and  a  half  after  the  infliction  Singular 
of  the  wound.    The  patient  was  a  strong,  robust  man,  of  ^^J^^ 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  the  dog  had  died  mad  in  the 
veterinary  school  at  Lyons  soon  after  the  injury.    The 
first  symptoms  in  this  case  were  the  usual  ones  of  pain  in 


*  The  author  overlooks  the  possibility  of  mistaking  a  tetanic  affection  for 
lyasa;  yet  the  close  approximation,  which  one  disease  frequently  makes  to  the 
odier,  b  acknowledged  by  all  men  of  experience  and  observation.— .Ed. 

t  Nouveaux  Traits  de  la  Rage,  Observations  cliniques,  Recherches  d*Ana- 
tomie  patbologique,  et  Doctrine  de  oette  Maladie,  &c.  Svo.    Ljron,  1820. 
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Qzv,  I.    the  bitten  part,  which  gradually  extended  to  the  arm  and 
A  E.  Lywa  ^^^^'    '^wo  days  afterwards  the  patient  was  8eIl^ible  of 
canina.       a  vapour  or  aura,  which  ascended  from  the  abdomen  to 
the  bead,  accompanied,  with  a  general  un^asineas.    The 
symptom  of  hydrophobia  was  manifested  on  the  day  en- 
suing ;  the  depleting  plan  was,  in  this  instance,  followed  up 
with  a  daring  urgency,  c^nd  the  man  expired  on  the  ctien^r 
ing  of  the  same  day. 
PotucMt         M.TroUiet's  post-obit  examinations  are  numerous,  and 
they  uniformly  give  proof,   like  the  dissections  already 
noticed,  of  extensive  mischief  in  various  organs  remotely 
situated  from  each  other ;  the  chief  of  which,  however, 
were  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  and  branch  is, 
and  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  especially  the  pia  mater ; 
all  which,  in  direct  repugnance  to  M.  Magendie's  observa* 
tions,  were  infiltrated  with  red  blood,  and  gave  evident 
proofs  of  inflammatory  action;  while  the  mucous  mem-r 
brane  of  the  bronchiee  and  trachea  were  covered  over 
with  a  frothy  material  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  M. 
TroUiet  supposes  to  be  the  seat  or  vehicle  of  the  specific 
virus,  and  which  in  his  opinion  is  driven  forward  into  the 
fauces  and  intermixed  with  the  saliva  by  each  spastic  ex- 
piration from  the  chest.    The  other  organs  he  found  af- 
fected as  follows  :  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  lungs  were 
penetrated  with  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  than  ordinarily; 
,  their  substance  was  emphysematous,  or  contained  an  ac- 
cumulation of  air,  as  did  also  the  heart  and  large  blood 
vessels  in  some  instances.    The  blood  itself  was  black, 
uncoagulating,  and  of  an  oily  appearance.     That  taken 
from  the  veins,  during  the  disease,  coagulated  into  an  en- 
tire cake  without  any  separation  of  serum.     The  mucous 
membranes  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx  were  of  a  pale  grey, 
and  lubricated  by  a  gentle  moisture ;  they  contained  no 
saliva,  nor  any  frothy  material.    The  most  singular  fact  of 
the  whole  is,  that  "  the  salivary  glands,  and  the  oelluhur 
substance  which  envelopes  them,  afforded  not  the  least 
vestige   of  inflammation,   nor  the  slightest  alteration  in 
their  volume,  their  colour,  or  their  texture." 
Troiiiet*s         It  is  this  last  circumstance  that  seems  chiefly  to  have 
^^g^^j_  induced  M.Trolliet  to  venture  upon  a  new  hypothesis, 
mate  caiue  and  to  suppose,  that  the  actual  seat  of  the  specific  virus  is 
'y*^      the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchiee  or  lower  part  of  the 
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trachea^  rather  thati  the  fauces  or  the  salivary  glands :  and    Oen.  i. 
had  these  last  in  every  instance  been  discovered  as  clear  of^^'  ^^  ^ 
any  manifest* morbid  appearance  as  in  the  dissections  ofcanma. 
this  ingenious  pathologist,  there  would  be  strong  ground 
for  his  conjecture :  but  as  we  have  already  seen  that^  in 
some  cases,  there  have  been  found  only  slight  marks  of 
inflanmiatory  action  in  the  bronchisB,  while  the  fauces 
and  oesophagus*  and  occasionally  the  stomach  and  even 
the  ileum,  have  been  so  inflamed  as  to  approach  a  state  of 
gangrene,  much  further  investigation  is  necessary  before 
the  old  doctrine  should  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  new.    The 
only  fact  we  are  at  present  able  to  collect  from  dissections, 
is  a  very  extensive  and  violent  disturbance  throughout 
the  entire  frame ;  sometimes  fastening  chiefly  on  one  set 
of  organs,  and  sometimes  on  another. 

The  mode  of  treatment  is  a  field  still  perfectly  open  Medical 
for  trial ;  for,  at  this  moment,  we  have  no  specific  remedy,  treatment 
nor  any  plan  that  can  be  depended  upon,  after  the  disease  etse  wheu 

shows  itself.  ^t  appears 

Antecedently,  indeed,  to  this  period  our  course  is  ob»  unaided! 
▼ious,  and  particularly  if  we  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  Prophyiae« 
be  consulted  at  the  time  of  the  bite :  it  should  consist  *"*  f^** 
in  endeavouring,  by  the  promptest  and  most  efficacious  ,^^ . . ' 
means,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease,  by  washing  pan  to  be 
the  part  well  and  thoroughly  at  the  nearest  spring  or  river  ^»*«>y«^ 
at  hand,  and  by  extirpating  the  virus  before  absorption 
has  taken  place.    This  has  been  done  in  various  ways ;  various 
for  the  lacerated  part  has  been  sometimes  amputated  or  ™^  P'*'- 
dissected  out,  and  at  other  times  totally  destroyed  by  ^^* 
the  actual  or  potential  cautery.    The  actual  cautery,  by 
the  means  of  irons  heated  to  whiteness,  was  first  adopted 
and  recommended  by  Dioscorides  *,  and   afterwards   by 
Van  Helmont,  Morgagnif^  and  Stahl :  the  potential  cau- 
tery seems  to  have  been  proposed  as  a  less  terrific  mode 
of  operation,  and  has  usually  been  accomplished  by  the 
means  of  lapis  infernalis  or  decarbonated  soda.       It  is 
recommended  by  Schenck,   Pouteau»and  Dr.  Moseley. 
A  notion,  however,  has  obtained,  from  a  very  early  period, 
that  the  irritation  produced  by  a  cautery,  whether  actual 


*  Lib.  VI.  t  DeSed.etCMis.Mort>.Ep.viif.Ait.3«. 
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Gfk.  I.  or  potential,  only  increases  the  tendency  to  absorption ; 
Entasia  '  and  Tram  pel  has  endeavoured  to  prove  this*:  on  which 
lyssa.  account  Hildanus   and  Morgagni  have   advised  excision 

tir^eau      ^^  combination  with  the  cautery :   the  former  proposing 
menu         to  Cut  out  the  eschar  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  without 
letting  it  remain  for  a  spontaneous  separation ;  and  the 
latter,  far  more  effectually,  recommending  that  inustion 
should  follow  the  application  of  the  knife,  instead  of  pre- 
ceding it. 
Potential         Of  these  three  modes  of  operating,  the  potential  cau- 
to bTJe^  teryia least  to  be  depended  upon;  for  it  is  not  sufficiently 
pended        rapid  in  its  action.     Of  the  other  two  it  is,  perhaps,  of 
upon.         little  consequence  which  is  selected,  and  either  of  them 
will  generally  prove  sufficiently  efficacious  alone,  if  em- 
ployed early  enough  to  anticipate  absorption,  and  exten- 
sively enough  to  make  sure  of  extirpating  or  destroying 
every  portion  of  the  bitten  part.    There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve  that,  in   many  instances,  this  has  not  been  done; 
so  that  Camerarius   places   as    little   con&dence    in  the 
actual   cautery  as   in  the  potential,    and  Dr .  Hamilton 
Excision      almost  as  little  in  excision.     And  hence  another  reason 
*°^tCTvto*^  for  employing  both  means  in  the  manner  recommended 
be  employed  by  Morgagni ;  in  which  case  we  shall  find  it  unnecessary 
jointly.        f.Q  superadd  any  of  those  irritant,  exulcerant,  or  suppura- 
tive applications,  which  have  been  employed  by  many 
ptactitioners  with  a  view  of  introducing  a  fresh  local  ac- 
tion, and  maintaining  a  fresh  local  discharge,  and  which 
have  chiefly  consisted  of  cantharides,  camphor,  alliaceous 
cataplasms,  resins,  turpentine,  or,  as  Celsus  reconunends, 
culinary  saltf*     It  may  likewise  be  advisable,  as  proposed 
by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  and  since  his  time  by  Dr.  Hay- 
garth,  to  wash  the  wound  again  thoroughly  with  tepid 
water,  or  tepid  wine  and  water,  before  the  excision  is 
commenced.      M.  Portal,  however,  thinks  the  application 
of  the  cautery,  whether  actual  or  potential,  may  be  ser- 
viceable long  after  the  wound  has  been  inflicted,  and  even 
after  it  has  healed,  though  he  advises  its  use  as  early  as 
possible  j:. 

*  Brobachtungcn  und  Erfahrungen,  &c  band  ii.  passim. 
•f  De  Medicina,  Lib.  v.  Cap.  xxvii.  g  I. 

^  Alemoires  sur  la  Nature  ct  le  Traiteroent  de  plusieon  Maladies,  tonLir. 
8vo.    Paris,  1819. 
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There  is  also  another,  and  a  very  easy,  and  perhaps  a    Oev.  i. 
very  salutary  operation,  which  I  would  strenuously  recom-  «"**  Y^^^' 
mend  from  the  first,  even  before  the  process  of  ablution,  lyssa. 
I  mean  that  of  applying  a  tight  ligature  to  the  affected  Prophy-    . 
part,  wherever  it  will  admit  of  such  an  application,  at  a  treatoieiit. 
short  distance  above  the  laceration.     I  have  never  had  an  A  tight 
opportunity  of  trying  the  benefit  of  such  a  measure  in  my  }!f****^.i? 
own  practice ;  but  analogy  is  altogether  in  its  favour,  for  where  the 
it  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  steps  we  PJ"^  ^^ 
can  take  in  confining  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  rattle-  j.  benefit 
snake  and  other  venomous  animals,  and  of  mitigating  its  hom 
violence  by  the  torpor  which  follows;  and  it  has  the  sane-  "*"^' 
tion  of  many  authorities  of  deserved  credit,  as  Hacquet^ 
Percival,  Vater,  Wedel,  and  TroUiet*. 

If,  however,  the  local  plan  should  prove  ineffectual,  our  Practice 
curative  practice,  as  already  observed,  is  still  unfortunately  ^**"  *°^ 

*  As  the  editor  has  akeady  noticed,  it  in  proved,  by  the  ingenious  experiments 
of  Dr.  Barry,  that  the  commencement  of  the  symptoms  produced  by  vegetable, 
mineral,  and  reptile  poisons,  is  synchronous  with  the  consummation  of  absorp. 
tioo,  and  that  Uieir  repetition  is  dependent  upon  its  renewal.     The  same  gentle- 
man his  also  satisfactorily  proved,  that  absorption  does  not  proceed  under  a 
▼aoium.     In  the  treatment  of  the  recent  bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  therefore,  he 
fccommends,  1.  The  application  of  a  powerful  cupping-glass  over  the  wound. 
This  measure,  he  says,  supersedes  at  once  the  ligature,  ablution,  exdsioo,  &c. 
during  the  period  of  its  application,  and  for  a  certain  time  after  its  removal  — 
(See  Exp.  5  and  7-)  2.  After  the  cupping-glass  has  been  applied  for  an  hour, 
ai  least,  the  whole  of  the  parts  wounded  or  abraded  should  be  freely  dissected 
oat.     3.  The  cupping-glass  should  then  hj  immediately  re-applied.    4.  Dr. 
Barry  recommends  the  hermetical  sealing  of  the  vessels  (as  his  expression  is)  with 
the  actual  cautery.   5.  The  part  should  be  as  little  exposed  to  the  contact  of  the 
■ir  after  the  slough  comes  away,  and  as  soon  healed  up,  as  possible. — (See  Exper. 
BcMarcbes,  ^,  p.  149,  et  seq.)     If  tlie  biu  of  a  decidedly  rabid  animal  were 
to  be  in  one  of  the  fingers,  to  which  a  cupping-glass  could  not  be  e^cctually  ap« 
pUed,  inomediate  amputation  of  the  part  would  be  prudent.     The  performance 
of  this  operation,  previously  to  the  commencQiient  of  the  symptoms,  is  a  very 
diflfbent  practice  ftom  that  of  amputating  parts  after  the  symptoms  have  begun. 
In  Ouy*8  Hospital  a  limb  was  amputated  about  a  year  ago,  under  the  latter  cir. 
cumstanoes,  without  the  least  check  being  put  to  the  disorder.     Unless,  how. 
ever,  a  limb  were  bitten  in  many  places,  or  very  deeply  in  parts  not  admitting 
of  excision,  as  through  tlie  tarsus  or  carpus,  the  editor  conceives  that  amputation 
would  not  be  warrantable  either  before  or  after  the  accession  of  the  symptoms ; 
1st,  because  the  severity  of  the  mutilation  is  too  great  to  be  encountered  for  the 
pievention  of  a  disorder  that  is  not  certain  of  coming  on  At  all ;  2d,  Because 
the  above-mentioned  proceedings  would  supersede  the  necessity  for  so  severe  a 
measure.     According  to  Dr.  Marochetti,  (Magendie,  Joum.  de  PhysioL  torn.  v. 
p.  279-)  there  is  only  one  means  of  preventing  the  development  of  hydrophobia, 
vis.  that  of  discharging  the  hydrophobic  po!»on  as  soqd  as  it  is  formed ;  and  he 
assota,  that  the  situation  where  this  takes  place  is  on  each  side  of  the  fnrnun^ 
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Oilw.  I.  all  afloat,  and  we  have  neither  helm  to  steer  by/ nor  oom- 
Entaiia  ^^*  P^^  ^  direct  our  course.  There  is,  indeed,  no  disease  for 
lyssa.  which  SO  many  remedies  have  been  devised,  and  none  ia 
inoongruouf  which  the  mortifying  character  of  vanity  of  vanities  has^ 
^^.  been  so  strikingly  written  on  all  of  them.  In  the  loose  and 
tutionai  heterogeneous  manner  in  which  they  have  descended  to  us, 
^!||£|^^  they  seem  indeed  to  have  followed  one  another,  without 
Remedial  rational  aim  or  intention  of  any  kind.  Yet,  if  we  nicely 
treatment    criticise  and  arrange  them,  we  shall  find  that  this  is  not 

the  case. 

Summaiy  ol     There  are  four  principles,  by  which  physicians  appear  to 

intent^Ds^  have  been  guided  in  their  respective  attentions  to  this  dis- 

of  cure.      ease.    That  of  stimulating  and  supporting  the  vital  power, 

so  as  to  enable  it  to  obtain  a  triumph  in  the  severe  conflict 

to  which  it  is  exposed  ;  that  of  suddenly  exhausting  the 

system  by  severe  bleedings  and  purgatives,  as  betievisg 

the  disease  to  be  of  a  highly  inflammatory  character ;  that* 

of  opposing  the  poison  by  the  usual  antidotes  and  specifics 

to  which  other  animal  poisons  were  supposed  to  yield; 

and  thatof  regarding  the  disease  as  a  nervous  or  spasmodic, 

instead  of  an  inflammatory  affection,  and,  consequently, 

as  most  successfully  to  be  attacked  by  an  antispasmodic 

course  of  medicines  and  regimen. 

^^  ^-         The   very  popular  use  of  volatile  alkali  and  camphor 

of  the  tongue,  where  one  or  two  little  vesicles  or  tubercles  present  tbemsdve^ 
The  period  when  they  become  manifest,  he  says,  cannot  be  stated  witli  precision ; 
but,  when  they  occur,  it  is  commonly  between  U)e  third  and  ninth  day  ftom  the 
bite.  "When  they  are  examined  with  a  probe,  he  remarks,  that  a  %«^^f»ftig 
liquid  may  be  perceived  in  them,  which  is,  in  fiM^t,  die  hydrophobic  poii«on,  and 
which,  if  not  discharged  in  twenty-four  hours,  is  generally  absorbed,  and  no 
vestiges  of  it  remain.  When  a  person  has  been  bit  by  a  rabid  m^bial^  Dr. 
Marochetti  examines  the  firsnum  once  or  twice  every  day  for  fbrty-two  dlsy%  and 
if  the  vesicles  or  tubercles  do  not  appear  in  that  time,  he  ooori&n  k  oertiin 
that  the  patient  has  not  been  infected.  When,  however,  they  are  seen,  he  opens 
them  freely,  directs  the  patient  to  wash  the  mouth  with  a  gugk,  and  qi^ies 
caustic  to  the  cuts  or  indsions.  Afterwards,  he  prescribes  genista  lb  the  form. 
of  decoction  or  powder.  With  respect  to  the  vesicles  or  tuberdte  on  each  side 
of  the  frienum,  M.  Magendie  apprehends  that  Dr.  Marochetti  may  have  mis- 
taken die  natural  appearances  of  the  orifices  of  Warton^s  ducta^  for  the  vesiclei 
supposed  to  contain  the  hydrophobic  virus.  Here  we  see,  also,  that  BforocbeMf 
starts  an  hypothesis  which  intoferes  very  much  with  prevai^ng  opinions,  already 
noticed,  concerning  the  long  dormant  state  of  the  poison  in  die  bitten  part,  or 
the  production  o£  a  simiUr  poison  by  the  vessels  in  this  part  at  a  late  period 
after  the  bite,  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  a  germ  of  the  virus  sapposBd 
still  to  continue  there.  Dr.  Marochetti*s  anertions,  however,  require  conSiini* 
tion. — Ed. 
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may,  by  some,  be  ascribed  to  the  first  of  these  views,  as    Oek.  r. 
being  powerful  stimulants  ;  yet,  in  fact,  they  were  rather  ^^1^^^' 
employed  from  different  motives,  and  fall  withiti  one  or  iw*. 
two  of  the  principles  of  action  which  yet  remain  to  be  con-  ^^J^^jJ, 
sidered.  But  to  this  class  of  medicines,  designed  expressly  Pint  in- 
to  support  the  vital  power,  and  enable  nature  herself  to  ^^*^- 
triumph  in  so  severe  a  strtiggte,  belong  expressly  the  warm  J^" ^S^ort 
und  cordial  confections  and  theridcas  that  were  at  one  time  the  vital 
in  almost  universal  estimation;  as  also  various  kinds  of  ^^"1' 
pepper  given  in  great  abundance,  oil  of  cajeput,  different  aikaU. 
preparations  of  tin,  copper,  and  iron,  and,  in  later  periods,  ConUaicon- 

y^j^  fections  and 

"^^^-  theriacas: 

In  direct  opposition  to  this  stimulating  and  tonic  plan,  pungent 
was  that  of  suddenly  debilitating  and  exhausting  the  sy-  ^^^^ 
stem,  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  symptoms  of  canine  tention : 
rabies  were  those  of  violent  and  rapid  inflammation.    The  to  take  off 
practice  of  applying  ice  or  the  colddst  water  to  the  head,  USSJi. 
and  of  submersion  in  cold  water,  belongs  mostly  to  this  ^^  •ction. 
view  of  the  subject,  as  tised  a  centuty  ago,  though  in  the  SubMr«on 
time  of  Celsus  it  was  employed  in  a  much  slighter  degree  water : 
to  take  off*  the  spasm  of  hydr6phobia,* and  to. quench  the  "^J^ . 
thirst  that  accompanied  it.     '' Miserrimum  genus  morbi ;  Cebua. 
in  quo  simul  s^er,  et  srti  et  aqiise  metu  crnciatnr :  quo 
oppressis  in  ang-usto  spes  est*.**    In  this  almost  hopeless 
state,  the  only  remedy  (uniciftn  remedium),  Celsus  con- 
tinues, is  to  throw  the  patient  instantly,  and  without  warn- 
ing, into  a  fish-pond  ;  alternately,  if  he  have  no  knowledge 
of  swimming,  plunging  him  under  the  water  that  he  may 
dnnk,  then  raising  his  head ;  or  forcing  him  under  it  if  he 
can  swim,  and  keeping  him  below  till  he  is  filled  with  the 
water ;  so  that  the  thirst  and  water-dread  may  be  extin- 
guished at  the  same  time.     But  there  is  here,  continues  To  be 
our  author,  another  danger,  lest  the  body  of  the  patient,  JI?ff^ 
exhausted  and  worn  out  by  the  submersion  as  well  as  by  ofwiWnoa 
the  disease,  be  thrown  into  convulsions :  to  prevent  which, 
as  soon  as  he  is  taken  out  of  the  pond,  he  is  to  be  put 
into  warm  oil  f- 

The  bolder  practitioiirers  of  subsequent  times,  in  pur-  Cold  tub* 
suing  the  refrigerating  plan,  were  regardless  of  convulsions,  J^^J^et 
and  persevered,  at  all  hazards,  in  reducing  the  living  power  carried  to 

^ a  perilous 

•  extreme* 

"  De  Medidna,  Lib.  ▼.  Cap.  xxvii.  teot  SL  f  ^^^  l^co  dtato. 
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.Gex.  t.    to  its  last  ebb ;  believing  that  the  nearer  they  Baffbcated 
EmJu  ^^    the  patient  without  actually  killing  him,  the  greater  their 
lyssa.         chance  of  success.  Hence  Van  Helmont  kept  the  wretched 
^^Jj^J^    sufferer  under  water  till  the  psalm  *'  Miserere'*  was  sung 
Secoodin.   throughout,  wbich,  under  some   choristers,  occupied   a 
tendon.       much  longer  time  than  under  others;  and,  in  the  experi- 
ments of  the  Members  of  the  Academie  Royale,  we  meet 
with  instances  of  a  still  more  dangerous  pertinacity,  though 
success  is  said  to  have  accompanied  one  or  two  of  them. 
Thus,  M.  Morin  relates  the  case  of  a  young  woman,  twenty 
years  old,  who,  labouring  under  symptoms  of  hydrophobia, 
was  plunged  into  a  tub  of  water  with  a  bushel  of  salt  dis- 
solved in  it,  and  was  harassed  with  repeated  dippings  till 
she  became  insensible  and  was  at  the  point  of  death,  when 
she  was  still  left  in  the  tub,  sitting  against  its  sides.     In 
this  state,  we  are  told,  she  was  at  length  fortunate  enough 
to  recover  her  senses ;  when,  much  to  her  own  astonish* 
ment,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  by-standers,  she  found  her- 
self capable  of  looking  at  the  water,  and  even  of  drinking 
it  without  choking  *. 
Warm  oil-       With  respect  to  the  warm  oil-bath,  which  Celsus  recom- 
gjjj^  ^^  mends  in  succession  to  that  of  cold   water,  the   present 
author  can  say,  that,  in  a  single  instance  to  which  he  was 
a  witness  when  a  young  man,  it  produced  no  benefit  what- 
ever.    It  was  prescribed  by  a  physician  in  consequence  of 
the  recommendation  of  Celsus,  but  who  certainly  had  not 
read  him  attentively,  nor  was  acquainted  with  the  scope 
of  his  reasoning.     For,  in  this  case,  cold-bathing  had  not 
been  tried  antecedently,  and  consequently  there  was  no 
danger  of  those  convulsions  for  which  alone  the  Roman 
physician  enjoins  the   use  of  the  oil.    The  experiment, 
however,  was  s()  far  perfect,  that  the  tub  was  full  of  oil, 
and  deep  enough  to  reach  the  patient's  chin. 
I>nistie  la  connexion  with  the  cold-bath  thus  persevered  in  to 

purgatiTes.  suffocation,  the  reducent  or  antiphlogistic  plan  was  still 
farther  forwarded,  at  one  time,  by  the  use  of  strong  drastic 
purgatives,  of  which  colocynth  was,  fOr  a  long  period,  the 
Profuse  ve-  favouritef ;  and  at  other  times  by  a  very  bold  and  perilous 
'»*»«^«»-    use  of  the  lancet. 


*  Hist,  (le  TAcadamic  Royale,  Ann.  1709. 

f  UcUot,  An  de  Monis  a  Rabido  Colocynthiti  ?  Paris,  1^6. 
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Bleeding:  has  lately  been  revived  and  carried  to  the  ex-    Oew.  I. . 
tent  of  deliquium  by  large  and  rapid  depletions,  and  the  ^^^^^^^ 
operation  has  been  repeated  almost  as  long  as  the  powers  lyssa. 
of  life  would  allow.     Dr.  Nugent  employed  it  at  Bath,  in  ^Stmcnt. 
1753,  in  one  case,  and  the  patient  was  restored,  but  musk  Second  in. 
and  other  antispasmodics  were  largely  employed  at  the  **°^**- 
same  time  :  and  Dr.  Schoolbred  of  Bengal  has  since  had  ^  ^^ 
two  patients  who  recovered  under  this  process  ;  but  he  em-  pnwntday: 
ployed  mercury  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
certain,  either  from  the  history  of  the  patients,  or  of  the 
dog  by  which  they  were  bitten,  that  the  disease  was  a 
genuine  lyssa. 

Yet  whatever  benefit  this  practice  may  possess,  it  has  no  without  any 
pretensions  to  novelty;  for  there  is  not  a  single  course  of  ^^J^^* 
treatment  ever  invented  for  this  intractable  disease  that 
has  been  for  upwards  of  a  century  more  extensively  tried 
and  re-tried,  both  moderately  and  profusely,  or  excited  a 
warmer  controversy  upon  its  merits.     Poupart,  in  1699,  £5^"^^' 
espoused  the  practice,  and  gives  the  case  of  a  woman,  who 
perfectly  recovered   by  bleeding  her  to   deliquium,  and 
afterwards  confining  her  for  a  y6ar  to  bread  and  water*. 

Berger,  in  the  same  year,  recommended  bleeding,  but 
advised  that  the  blood  should  be  taken  from  the  forehead. 
In  the  Breslaw  Collections  for  1719,  is  the  case  of  a  cow 
supposed  to  be  rabid,  and  said  to  be  cured  by  profuse 
bleeding.  And  the  Philosophical  Transactions  abound  with 
similar  histories,  some  of  them  purporting  to  have  been 
attended  with  similar  success,  derived  from  human  sub- 
jects ;  but  most  of  them  too  loosely  given,  or  too  undecided 
in  their  symptoms,  to  be  in  any  measure  entitled  to  re- 
liance. That  of  Dr.  Hartley  and  Mr.  Sandys  was,  at  one 
time,  appealed  to  as  demonstrative.  It  is  the  case  of  a  groom 
who  was  bitten  by  a  dog,  supposed  to  be  mad,  towards  the 
end  of  November,  and  who  sickened  about  the  middle  of 
January  ensuing;  he  had  an  aversion  to  drink,  and  was 
conjectured  to  be  labouring  under  rabies.  Venesection 
was  here  trusted  to  almost  entirely,  and  every  repetition  of 
the  lancet  seemed  serviceable :  in  consequence  of  which  he 
lost  a  hundred  and  twenty  ounces  of  blood  in  the  course 
of  a  week,  by  diiferent  depletions,  which  consisted  of  six- 

,*  ili&u  dc  rAcadcmie  dcs  Sckaoes,  An.  1709. 
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Oev.  T.  teen  or  twenty  ounces  at  each  time.  Thd  man  recovered : 
Entftria^^  but  few  readers  will  believe  him  to  have  been  really  rabid 
iy9sa«  when  they  leam«  that,  although  he  had  an  aversion  to 
5*J?^^  drink,  be  swallowed  liquids ;  that  his  chief  symptoms  were 
Second  in-  sickness,  trepidation,  a  faltering  speech  and  memory;  and 
t«ntion.       ^^^^^  through  the  whole  co^irse  of  the  disease,  he  attended, 

though  vfitii  some  difficulty,  to  his  duty  in  the  stable*.' 
Addhiemd       The  Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries  are  equally  re* 
instances,     pj^^  ^^jj  ^^ses  in  which  the  same  plan  of  evacuation  had 
been  tried ;  but  they  are  also  equally  unsatisfactory.    Thus, 
Dr.  Tilton  informs  us,  that,  having  heard  of  the  recovery 
of  a  patient  from  the  disease  before  us,  who  had  bled  pro^ 
fusely  and  almost  to  death,  by  an  accidental  fall  from  a 
high  place,  and  a  division  of  the  temporal  artery,  he  em- 
ployed venesection  freely  in  a  case  of  his  own,  drawing  off 
from  twenty  to  thirty  ounces  at  a  time,  and  occasionally 
bleeding *to  deliquiumf.     But  the  symptoms  are  herd  also 
so  doubtful,  that  the  result  is  of  no  importance. 
Failure  of       The  practice,  therefore,  has  been  not  uncommon  for  at 
proTedfh^  least  a  century  and  a  half;  and  had  it  proved  as  specific 
&  diaconti-  as  sOme  late  reports  would  induce  us  to  believe,  it  must 
^^fig*°    have  descended  to  us  with  a  wider  and  more  confirmed 
^Mta.         reputation,  and  formed  the  only  course  to  be  relied  oo. 
But  the  misfortune  is,  that,  however  salutary  at  times,  it 
has  often  completely  failed  in  the  bands  of  unprejiidiced 
and  judicious  pra^rtitioners ;  and  where  it  has  succeeded, 
it  has  generally  been  combined  with  other  means  that  have 
been  resorted  to  at  the  same  time.    There  is  a  case  of 
failure  related  by  Dr.  Plummer  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
Essays  :|:;  but  it  is  not  much  to  be  relied  on,  as  not  more 
than  twenty  ounces  of  blood  were  lost  at  a  second  and 
accidental  bleeding,  and  only  ten  a  'day  or  two  before  by 
a  prescribed  venesection.    Mr.  Peters,  however,  who  em- 
ployed profuse  and  repeated  bleedings,  sometimes  even  to 
deliquium,  had,  in  his  day,  so  little  dependence  on  them 
alone,  that  he  uniformly  combined  this  remedy  wHfa  opium 
and  mithridate,  or  other  cordials ;  and  in  the  cas^  which  be 
has  introduced  into  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  he 


•  PhiL  Trani.  Year  1737-a  f  Vd.  vi.  p.  432. 
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ascribes  the  success^  which  accompanied  his  plan,  to  this    Gek.  L 
combined  mode  of  treatment  *.     In  like  manner,  Mauchart,  Emasia 
as  quoted  by  Biihhneier,  while  he  advises  bleeding,  and  to  ly»a. 
an  extent  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the  interval  be-  tmumcnt. 
tween'the  infliction  of  the  wound  and  the  attack  of  the  Second  in. 
paroxysm  (and  where  the  patient  is  of  a  melancholy  tem-  ^^^'^ 

*  1   !•      •        \       J    •  ^  .t  *•  Additional 

perament,  even  to  deuquium),  advises,  at  the  same  time,  examples, 
that  the  bitten  part  be  scarified;  and  when  this  also  has 
bled  till  nothing  but  serum  escapes,  that  the  wound  be 
dressed  with  mithridate,  theriaca,  or  rue,  and  a  defensive 
plaster  put  over  it,  and  that  the  patient  take  pills,  com- 
pounded of  mithridate  and  other  materials,  to  the  number 
of  nine  every  day  for  nine  months,  keeping  himself  in  a 
free  perspiration,  and  cautiously  changing  his  linen. 

In  the  case  of  dogs,  venesectipn,  how  liberally  soever  Failure 
made  use  of,  does  not  seem  to  be  of  much  benefit.    It  has  pro^c^upo" 
lately  been  the  subject  of  a  series  of  experiments  at  Paris,  Magendie 
under  the  superintendence  of  MM.  Magendie,  Dupuytren,  "^  othtn. 
and  Breschet,  who  have  carried  it  to  deUquium,  but  with- 
out any  success  whatever.     And  hence,  though  it  has  un- 
questionably been  serviceable,  in  many  cases,  the  practice 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  specific 

To  close  the  whole.  Professor  TroUiet  has  employed  ve-  And  abun. 
nesection  so  extensively,  and  in  such  variable  *  proportions,  p^J|^„pog 
from  single  or  double  bleedings  of  sixteen  ounces  each  to  the  human 
not  less  than  seven  pounds,  by  different  bleedings  in  the  xndUn.^ 
course  of  a  few  hours,  and  in  every  instance  so  entirely 
without  eflfect,  as  reasonaUy  to  put  the  question  at  rest  for 
ever.     And  the  more  so  aa,  in  his  hands,  the  bolder  the  And  the 
practicef,  the  sooner  the  patient  fell  a  sacrifice  to  it.    We  f^^the^ 
have  a  striking  example  of  this  in  the  case  >of  the  patient  hlwdingptht 
just  referred  to,  whcAe  interval  between  the  infliction  of  fafH^i^r 
the  wound  and  the  signs  of  the  disease,  extended  to  up« 
wards  of  five  months.     Early  on  the  morning  in  whick  the 
hydrophobia  first  appeared,  blood-letting  to  syncope  was 
prescribed,  and  five  pounds  were  drawn   ofi*  before   this 
effect  was  produced.  ,  The  water-dread  returned  witk  the 
return  of  recollection;  and,  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  same 
morning,  he  was  again  blooded  to  the  amount  of  eighteen 
ounces,  when  he  again  fainted.     The  spasms  of  the  chest 

*  PfaU.  Tiana.  1745,  No.  475. 
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Gex.  I.    and  throat  became  more  permanent.     At  three  o^cIock, 
EiTtksia  ^^'  fourteen  ounces  more  were  taken  away,  when  deliquium 


Irwa. 
Rcmedi 


Third  in- 
tention: to 
counteract 


Radix 
Mungo. 


followed,  succeeded  by  a  considerable  augmentation  of  the 

jj^^^^J^     spasms,  in  extent  as  well  as  in  violence.    At  seven  in  the 

Second  in-   evening,  the  respiration  became  frothy  as  well  as  difficult, 

tention.       ^y^^  difficulty  increased,  and  the  patient  expired  in  a  few 

minutes,  about  twelve  hours  only  after  the  commencement 

of  the  hydrophobia. 

The  poison  of  rabies  has,  by  a  numerous  body  of  patho- 
logists, been  contemplated  as  of  a  nature  akin  to  the  poison 
the  poison  of  Other  venomous  animals,  and  particularly  serpents,  and 
or  s^^c  ^^oJisequently  best  to  be  opposed  by  the  usual  remedies  and 
antidotes.  Specifics,  to  which  these  are  found  most  effisctually  to  yield. 
And  hence,  in  the  first  place,  the  use  of  the  radix  Mungo 
of  Koempfer  (ophiorrhiza  Mungos,  Linn.),  still  supposed  to 
be  a  specific  for  the  bite  of  the  cobra  di  capello  and  the 
rattle-snake.  In  India  and  Ceylon,  it  is  used  to  the  pre- 
sent day  as  an  antidote  against  the  bite  of  the  mad  dog: 
Kcempfer  highly  extols  it,  and  Gremmius,  who  practised 
with  great  reputation  at  Columbo,  employed  it  very  largely. 
Acids  and  alkalies  belong  to  the  same  class  of  antilys- 
sics.  Of  the  former,  Agricola,  who  was  hostile  to  the  de- 
pleting system,  preferred  the  muriatic  acid,  and  regarded 
this  as  a  specific*  even  when  restrained  to  a  topical  ap- 
plication. Poppius  preferred  the  sulphuric;  but,  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  practitioners,  the  acetous  was  held 
in  most  esteem.  Many  combined  this  last  with  butter,  and 
used  it  both  internally  and  externally:  Wedel,  with  other 
materials ;  "  as  a*  cure,''  says  he,  "  for  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog,  let  the  patient  drink  vinegar,  theriaca,  and  ruef." 

The  general  suffirage,  however,  was  far  more  considerable 
in  favour  of  the  alkalies,  and  especially  of  ammonia.  There 
is  some  reason  for  this  preference.  It  is  well  known  that 
ammonia  is  a  valuable  medicine,  whether  applied  exter- 
nally or  internally,  against  a  variety  of  animal  poisons.  I 
mjdpi^s.  ^^^^  successfully  used  it,  more  or  less  diluted,  in  various 
instances,  as  a  lotion  against  the  sting  of  wasps  and  bees, 
and  the  bites  of  gnats  and  vipers;  and  I  have  seen  it  of 
great  service  in  checking  the  poison  of  the  rattle-snake. 


Adds. 


Alkalies. 


Useful  in 


•  i\ 


Chirurg.  p.  3iil. 


f  Excrc  Semiot  Pathol.  Cap.  8. 
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and  restraining  the  extent  of  the  inflammation.     On  the    Oek.  I. 
continent,  and  especially  in  France,  the   usual  form   in  ^niJ:^^^' 
which  ammonia  was  formerly  employed  in  cases  of  lyssa,  lysM. 
was  that  of  the  eau  de  luce/ a  caustic  spirit  of  ammonia,  J^*^**^ 
prepared  with  quick-lime  combined  with  recti&ed  oil  of  Third  in- 
amber,  rendered  more  easily  miscible  by  being  rubbed  into  **^°^"- 
half  its  weight  of  soap.     This  was  in  general  employed  E***^*'^***^ 
both  externally  and  internally*,  though  we  have  several 
reports  of  a  successful  use  of  it  when  con&ned  to  an  inter- 
nal trial  alone;  especially  one  related  by  M.  Hervetf,  and 
another  by  M.  RubiereJ. 

Mercury,  from  its  proving  a  speci&c^in  syphilis,  andMocury: 
more  especially  from  its  speci&c  action  on  the   salivary 
glands,  the  immediate  outlet  of  the  poison  of  rabies,  has  had 
a  strong  claim  to  general  attention ;  and  has  been  very  ex- 
tensively tried  in  various  forms.     It  was  first  recommended  fi"trecom- 
by  Desault  of  Bourdeaux  in  1736,  and  afterwards  very  S^uit,  ^   -^ 
confidently  by  Dr.  James  in  our  own  country,  as  a  certain  aftw^wd  . 
cure  for  man  and  other  animals.     He  used  it  both  as  a  pro-  pioyedMby 
phylactic  at  the  time  of  the  bite,  and  an  antidote  at  the  James,  co- 
commencement  of  the  disease.     He  employed  it  as  welled  inters 
externally  as  internally;  but  his  favourite  form  was  that  ofo^jy  >nd 
the  turbeth  mineral,  in  the  shape  of  pills.     He  has  pub-  b^aa  a 
lished  a  full  account  of  his  success  with  this  medicine  on  prophyiao- 
Mr.  Floyer's  hounds,  after  they  had  made  a  trial  of  every  tidote:*"* 
other  favourite  and  fashionable  remedy  in  vain.     These  jj,  quadra- 
dogs,  as  we  have  already  observed,  were  affected  with  aP«4*"^*^ 
severe  hydrophobia,  which  has  been  denied  by  some  writers 
to  be  a  symptom  of  the  disease  as  appertaining  to  quadru- 
peds.    All  the  hounds,  we  are  told,  that  were  salivated  But  to  be 
with  the  mercury,  in  whatever  stage  of  the  malady,  reco-  ^^^g^"*' 
vered,  and  the  rest  died^.     His  experiments  on  mankind  saliTadon. 
are  less  complete :  for  they  amount  to  not  more  than  three.  His  expe. 
and  in  each  of  these  the  medicine  was  employed  as  a  pre-  J^JJJ^^a" 
ventive,  shortly  ailer  the  infliction  of  the  bite ;  and  hence,  incomplete, 
as  the  patients  never  became  rabid,  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
they  had  received  the  contagion,  or  would  have  had  the 


•  Sage,  Erfahrungcn,  &c.  p.  49.     Ouettard,  M^oires  sur  differentes  Partie« 
des  Sciencw  et  Arts,  p.  122.    Paris,  1768. 

•f  Journ.  de  Medecinc,  toin.  Ixii.  t  Id.  tom.  Ixi?. 

$  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  xxxix.  Year  173d-G. 
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Oek.  I.  disease,  had  the  mercary  never  been  employed.  The  mu* 
Enu^a'^*  riate  of  the  metal  was  another  favourite  form,  which,  by 
lyssa.  Loisy,  was  used  together  with  inunction. 

^JIJJJ^jJ^        The  grand  object  was  to  excite  a  speedy  salivation,  and 
Thiid  in-    maintain  it  so  long  as  there  was  supposed  to  be  any  dan- 
tention.       g^^ .  ^^^  especially  where  the  administration  had  been  de- 
Denied  bv  layed  till  the  paroxysm  had  shown  itself*     Frank,  Girtan- 
d^r  aspe-  ^^^>  ^^  Moueta,  Raymond,  and  a  host  of  writers  upon  the 
dfic,  or  of   subject,  deny,  not  only  that  mercury  is  a  specific,  but 
*"^  "***     that  it  has  ever  produced  a  cure,  in  whatever  way  it  may 
butrmrd-  have  been  employed.     Kaitschmid,  on  the  contrary,  with 
Mhmidand  ^^  unjustifiable  confidence,  calls  it  remedium  indubium^, 
De  ChoU    and  De  Choiseul  a  methode  sure  etfacilef.     In  the  fortieth 
o^y  anir    Volume  of  the  Journal  de  Medecine,  there  is  a  relation  in 
certain  cuKi  which  mercurial  inunction  seems  to  have  been  successful 
in  a  genuine  case,  and  I  have  heard  of  one  or  two  other 
instances  that  have  occurred  in  our  own  country. 
Diwetfei.        As  diuretics  were  supposed  to  possess  a  strong  alexia- 
pharmic  power,  or  that  of  expurgating  the  system  from 
animal  poisons  in  general,  these  have  also  had  their  vo- 
taries, and  be^n  ia  high  reputation,  as  a  remedy  for  fyssa. 
CiMith«idM  Cantharides  were  at  one  time  the  favourite  medicine  under 
cokoptera.   ^^'^  head,  or  some  other  stimulant  insect  of  the  coleopterous 
order,  as  the  meloe,  ly tta,  or  one  or  two  species  of  scara- 
bsBus;  which,  like  mercury  and  ammonia,  were  sometimes 
taken  internally  alone,  and  sometimes  applied  topically 
'  also,  to  keep  up  a  perpetual  irritation.     Bohadsch  tells  us 

gravely,  that  the  disease  will  always  yield  to  ten  catharides 
powdered  and  introduced  into  the  stomach  ;|: :  Monconys, 
that  the  powder  should  be  continued  from  the  bite  to  die 
time  in  which  we  may  reasonably  expect  the  symptom  of 
hydrophobia;  and  adds,  that  this  medicine,  which  was  re- 
garded as  an  arcanum  in  his  day,  was  a  remedy  of  pub- 
licity over  all  Greece  §.  He  might  have  extended  his 
theatre;  for  Egypt  was  as  well  acquainted  with  the  general 
principle  of  this  practice  as  Greece  or  Hungary;  and  it  is 


*  Diflsertatio  de  Salivatione  Mercuriali,  ceu  indubio  prsetienrationii  tt  con- 
tiooiB  remedio  advenui  rabiem  caninam.    Jan.  1760. 

f  NouveUe  M^Ufode,  sure  et  fitdle,  poor  le  Tiaitement  des  Penoonci  at- 
taqn^  de  la  Rage.    Paris,  1756. 

t  Posit  Zodlog.in  Klinkosdi.  Diai.  Sdlect  §  Voyi^o,  i.  p.  406^ 
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It  positive  exhortation  of  Avicenna,  that  whatever  diuretic    Gen.  I. 
may  be  employed  should  be  carried  to  its  utmost  acrimony,  InuX"^" 
even  to  the  discharge   of  bloody  urine*.      M.  Axter  of  lywa. 
Vienna  has  of  late  revived  the  use  of  cantharides,  and  SSul^ 
tell  us,  that  he  has  for  thirty  years  employed  this  medicine  Tbiid  in. 
with  far  more  success  than  any  other,  after  having  pre- t*°^^\ 
vioualy  made  experiments  with  and  been  disappointed  in  re!«m]5iOTS 
the  use  of  all  other  remedies,  M  musk,  camphor,  bella*  by  Axter. 
donna,  opium,  or  oil,  used  internally  and  externally,  and 
water-bathing.     But  it  does  not  seem,  that  he  can  speak 
further  than  to  its  supposed  prophylactic  powers,  as  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  tried  it  in  the  acute  stage  of  the 
disease  f. 

The  ash-coloured  liver-wort  (lichen  terrestru  coiereus  Ash-cokmr- 
Rati)  was  another  diuretic  of  great  popularity,  and  which  ^^^ 
seems  ^at  length  to  have  triumphed  over  the  stimulant  ^  ^]^^^ 
insects,  and  to  have  superseded  their 'use ;  on  which  ac-  ^^ 
eount  Linn^us  changed  its  trivial  name  from  cimreus  to 
eamnus.    In  our  own  country,  this  medicine  was  at  one 
time  peculiarly  in  vogue.    It  was  given  in  powder,  with 
an^equal'quantity  of  black  pepper,  a  drachm  and  a  half  of 
the  two  forming  the  dose  for  an  adult,  which  was  taken 
for  four  mornings,  fasting,  in  half-a-pint  of  warm  cow's 
•  milk ;  the  patient,  however,  was  first  to  lose  nine  or  ten 
ounces  of  blood,  and  afterwards  to  be  dipped  in  cold  water 
for  a  month  together,  early  in  the  morning.     And  such 
was  the  general  confidence  in  this  plan,  or  rather  in  the 
antilyssic  power  of  which  the  lichen  was  supposed  to  be 
the  most  active  principle,  that  its  virtues  formed  one  of 
the  most  common  subjects  of  eulogy  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Dampier  introduced  it 
to  pubhc  notice  at  an  eariy  period  of  the  history  of  the 
Royal  Society:}:;   while,  at   the    earnest    solicitation   of 
Dr.  Mead,  the  powder  was  admitted  in  the  year  1721 
into  the  London  Pharmacopceia,  under  the  title  of  pulvis  Pulvit  antU 
antilyssus;  who  declares,  that,  "  when  united  with  the  ^' 
previous   venesection   and  subsequent  cold-bathing,  he 


•  Lib.  IV.  Fen.  vi.  Tr.  vr* 

t  Noiiv.  Biblioth.  Gerai.  Medico-Chirurgicale.    Puis,  1821. 

I  Mechanical  AccouDt  of  FnMms,  art  3. 
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Gek.  I.  h^d  never  known  it  fail  of  a  cure  *,  though  he  had 
Entksia  ^^^^  ^^  ^  thousand  times  in  the  course  of  thirty  years' 
lyssa.  practice." 

treatmwit  ^^^  ^^^  emetics  may  be  serviceable,  general  trial  has 
Third  in-  not,  perhaps,  been  sufficient  to  determine.  They  have 
tenuon.  Qftgn  teen  found  capable  of  relieving  spasms  of  the  throat, 
^"*  *  and  enabling  the  patient  to  swallow  liquids  when  every 
formerij  other  plan  has  failed.  They  were  hence  recommended  by 
S^5Si-  Agricola,  but  only,  perhaps,  on  account  of  their  violence 
cola:  upon  a  weakened  frame,  as  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope,  for  he 

more  latdj  does  not  advise  them  till  after  the  third  day.     Dr.  Sat- 
1^,  with"    terley,  however,  has  given  a  case  in  the  Medical  Trans^ 
luccen,  but  actions,  which  he  regards  as  rabies,  in  which  vomiting 
fill  cue.      ^^^  employed  from  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  and 
with  very  decided  advantage  f*     But  there  seems  to  be  a 
doubt,  whether  the  patient  here  referred  to  laboured  under 
genuine  lyssa.     He  had  been  bitten  three  months  before 
by  a  dog,  but  the  fate  of  the  dog  was  not  known  :   the 
cicatrix  betrayed  no  uneasiness  or  irritation  precursive  to 
the  disease,  or  during  its  course ;  the  hydrophobia  was  re- 
mittent, or  intermittent,  so  that  the  patient  draqk  liquids 
at  times  with  tolerable  ease ;  the  spastic  action  ran  to  a 
greater  extent  over  the  muscular  system  than  usual,  so  as 
at  one  time  to  produce  emprosthotonus ;  and  the  patient  did 
not  expire  till  at  least  a  week  after  the  attack  :  all  which 
are  very  unusual  symptoms  in  lyssa,  and  have  seldom,  if 
ever,  been  combined  in  the  same  individual. 
Fourth  in.       In  lyssa,  however,  the  nervous  system  appears  to  be 
tention:  to  that  which  is  by  far  the  most  severely  tried,  and  to  which 
out  mIT^"  the  disease  may  be  most  distinctly  referred.     And  hence 
^wtmodic    it  ig  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  antispasmodics  and  seda- 
u^y^    tives  should  also  have  been  had  recourse  to  very  extensively, 
employ,      ^nd  obtained  a  very  general  suffrage.     In  effect,  whatev^ 
tispasmoT"'  benefit  in  this  disease  has  at  any  time  been  derived  from 
d^and      ammonia,  camphor,  or  cold-bathing,  it  is  more  easy  to 
^^^'    resolve  their  palliative  or  remedial  power  into  the  principle 
of  their  being  active  antispasmodics,  than  to  any  other 
mode  of  action.     The  more   direct   antispasmodics  and 


*  Chirurg.  parv.  Nurbb.  &c.  Sto.  1643.  f  VoL  iv.  p.  343. 
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sedatives,  however,  employed  in  this  malady  were  musk,    Oex.  i. 
opium,  belladonna,  nux  vomica,  tobacco,  and  stramonium.  ^^tM^A 
The  last  has  been   chiefly  tried   in  India,  where  three  lyna. 
drachms  and  a  half  of  the  leaves,  infused  in  a  very  large  ^^^J^^ 
portion  of  water  or  other  common  drink,  and  swallowed  Fmurth  in- 
daily  for  three  days  in  succession  after  the  bite,  was,  at  *"'**"• 
one  time,  a  very  approved  and  popular  remedy.  Jxmi' 

Musk,  opium,  and  belladonna,  however,  are  the  anti-Biusk: 
spasmodics  which  have  been  chiefly  depended  upon  in 
Europe.    They  have  sometimes  been  given  in  very  large 
doses  alone,  but  more  generally  in  union  with  other  medi- 
cines.    CuUen  seems  doubtful  of  the  powers  of  either,  little  de- 
apparently  from  not  having  had  sufficient  opportunities  of  J^pJ^*" 
witnessing  the  disease,  and  their  eflects  upon  it,  and  hence  on  either. 
refers  us,  in  both  instances,  without  venturing  upon  any 
decisive  opinion  of  his  own, ''  to  the  labours  of  the  learned 
industrious  Societe  Royale  of  Paris,  who  have  taken  much 
pains,  and  employed  the  most  proper  means  for  ascertain- 
ing the  practice  in  this  disease  *."     With  respect  to  musk, 
he  admits,  however,  that  Dr.  Johnston  has  given  us  two 
facts  that  are  very  much  in  favour  of  its  power  :  and  "  I 
have,"  says  he,  *'  been  informed  of  an  instance,  in  this 
country,  of  some  large  doses  of  musk  having  proved  a  cure 
after  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  had  come  on  f."     Hilary 
says,  "  in  these  cases  it  acts  as  a  sudorific;"  and  Gmelin 
regarded  it  as  a  specific  antidote  %. 

Opium,  in  like  manner,  when  employed  alone,  was  given  Opium  not 
in  large  doses,  and  we  have  numerous  cases  on  record  in  ^cmJovT 
which  this,  like  the  preceding  medicines,  is  said  to  have  than  mutJt 
operated  a  cure  §.     But  unfortunately  neither  musk  nor 
opium,  in  whatever  quantity  employed,  has  been  found 
successful  in  general  practice.     Tode  more  especially  has 
pointed  out  the  inefficiency  of  the  latter,  in  the  largest 
doses  referred  to  ||,  and  Raymond  has  confirmed  his   re- 
marks f.  But  a  late  experiment  of  Professor  Dupuytren, 
of  the  Hotel-Dieu,  has  given  a  still  more  striking  and 


*  Materia  Medica,  voL  iL  p.  2A2.  380.  f  Ibid. 

X  Diat.  de  i pecifico  antidoto  novo  advenus  effectui  monft  canii  rabidi.   Tub. 

175a 

i  Dantzic,  Gazette  de  Sante,  1777,  p.  51.  ||  Annalen,  ix.  p.  33. 

if  Med.  Obterv.  and  Inquiries,  vol,  v. 
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Gev.i.    incontrovertible  proof  of  its  utter  inefficacv.  if  not  in  all 

Q_       'If  ITf  *  •' 

Entatim      cases  of  the  dise^e,  in  certain  states  and  circumstances, 
lyssa.         Surlu,  a  man  aged  twenty-four,  had  been  bitten  by  a  dog 
treatment,    sufficiently  proved  to  be  mad,  had  been  cauterized  imme- 
Fourth       diately  afterwards,  and  been  discharged  as  supposed  to  be 
^^     cured.     In  about  a  month  from  the  time  of  the  bite,  he 
stenoeof^  was  attacked  with  rabies  in  its  severest  symptoms,  and 
effects  by    conveyed  to  the  hospital.     Opium  was  the  medicine  de- 
into  the  dr-  termined  upon*  and  as  the  constriction  of  the  throat  pre- 
cuifttioD.      vented  it  from  being  given  by  the  mouth,  a  gummy  solu- 
tion was  injected  into  the  veins,  for  which  the  sapbseoa 
and  cephalic  were  alternately  made  use  of.    Two  grains 
of  the  extract  were  in  this  manner  thrown  in,  and  the 
patient  was  in  some  degree  tranquillized  for  an  hour  or 
two :   the  dose  wu3  doubled  towards  the  evening  of  the 
same  day.     It  was  repeated  at  intervals,  and  at  length 
increased  to  eight  grains  at  a  time.     The  relief  it  afforded, 
however,  was  never  more  than  temporary,  and  he  expired 
on  the  fifth  day  from  the  incursion  ^.     M.  TroUiet  used 
it  freely  in  the  form  of  pills,  in  combination  with  bella- 
donna;  but  in  no  instance  had  he  reason  to  boast  of 
his  success,  though  he  gave,  in  some  cases,  twenty-seven 
grains  of  opium,  and  nine  of  the  extract  of  belladonna 
Belladonna  Jq  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.     Professor  Brera  era- 
doBMcom-  ployed  the  belladonna,  but  united  it  with  mercury  instead 
bined  with  of  with  opium  :  his  doses  were  carried  giradually  to  a  threat 
^'     extent,  insomuch  that  the  patients  at  length  took  the 
powered  root  of  the  belladonna,  to  the  amount  of  three 
dmchms  a  day ;  and,  in  about  forty-four  or  forty-six  days, 
swallowed  seven  ounces  and  a  half  of  this  drug,  and  ten 
grains  of  corrosive  sublimate,   besides  rubbing  in  some 
ounces  of  mercurial  ointment  f.     The  object  was  to  keep 
the  system,  as  much  as  possible,  under  the  influence  of 
mercury,  evidenced  by  ptyalism,  and  of  the  narcotic  effects 
of  belladonna,  so  long  as  the  combination  was  continued. 
Useftil  as  a  As  a  preventive  it  seems  to  have  been  successful :  though 
preventive.   ggyg,.g^j  of  the  patients  appear  to  have  advanced  to  the  first 


*  Orfila,  Tmit^  dcs  Poisona,  &c.  The  extract  of  belladonna  in  aolatioD, 
and  other  narcotics,  have  likewise  been  injected  into  the  veins  without  sucoeis,— 
Editor. 

t  Mem.  Soc  ItaL  Scienz.  torn.  xvii.     Modena^ 
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symptoms  of  acute  affection,  having  had  some  degfee  of  Gew.  i. 
water-HJread,  and  recurring  irritation  in  the  bitten  parts,  -j^'^J^^^' 
the  ^disease  did  not  proceed  beyond  these  initiary  steps,  lysu. 
But  we  have  no  proof  of  success  from  this  plan  after  the  ^JJ^^j^^, 
pathognomonic  signs  had  shown  themselves.    The  warm  Fourth 
bath  was  also  combined  with  the  above  practice.    In  like  ^^^'('^ 
manner,  mnsk,   opium,   and  belladonna,  have  been  cdl    j„q,,„^ 
imited;  and  sometimes  combined  with  camphor,  oil  ofmutkwhen 
amber,  inunction  with  olive  oil  *,  or  bleeding.     Musk  was  ^u^tod 
also  at  one  time  very  generally  combined  with  cinnabar,  with  other 
and  in  this  form  supposed  to  be  pecuharly  efficacious.  "*"•• 
The  fiEunous  powder  employed  by  the  natives  of  Tonquin,  po^,Sffor 
and  introduced  into  this  country  by  Mr.  Cobb,  on  which  pul^n 
account  it  was  called  pulvis  Cobbii  or  Tunguinensis,  con^ 
sisted  of  sixteen  gi*ains  of  musk  with  forty-eight  grains  of 
cinnabar,  mixed  in  a  gill  of  arrack.    This,  taken  at  a 
dose,  is  said  to  have  thrown  the  patient  into  a  sound  sleep 
and  perspiration  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours ;  and 
where  it  did  not,  the  dose  was  repeated  till  such  effect 
was  produced.    And  this  medicine  also  was  i*egarded  as 
a  specific  during  the  short  career  of  its  triumph,  and  a  cure 
was  commonly  supposed  to  follow  the  administration  of 
the  medicine. 

'  The  sedative  power  of  several  of  the  preparations  of  Arsenical 
arsenic,  however,  had  perhaps  a  fairer  pretension  than  p^t*™- 
any  of  these,  and  especially  as,  like  mercury,  it  has  for 
ages  been  employed  with  decided  benefit  in  Asia  in  the 
case  of  syphilis.  Agricola  mentions  its  use  in  his  day  f, 
but  the  forms,  in  which  it  was  then  employed,  were  rude 
and  incommodious,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
followed  with  much  success.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  how- 
ever, that  even  in  the  elegant  and  manageable  form  of 
Dr.  Fowler's  solution,  it  has  not  been  found  to  be  more 
eflBicacious.  It  has  of  late  years  been  tried  internally  in 
various  cases,  and  particularly,  with  great  skill  and  in  full 
doses,  by  Dr.  Marcet ;  but  in  every  trial  it  has  disappointed 
our  hopes.     Applied  externally,  as  a  preventive,  to  the 


*  Vater,  Pr.  de  Olei  Oliyarum  efficaciA  contra  moztum  canis  rabioti,.expe« 
rimento  Dresds  facto,  adstructa,  Viteb.  1750. 
t  Comment,  in  Popp.  p.  54. 
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bitten  parts.  Dr.  Linke,  of  Jena,  thinks  it  has  succeeded ; 
but  as  his  trials  were  made  on  dogs  inoculated  from  the 
froth  of  rabid  animals  after  death,  no  dependence  can  be 
placed  on  them. 

Under  this  head  I  may  also  observe,  that  the  Prus^c 
acid  has  occasionally  been  had  recourse  to,  but  without 
any  apparent  benefit.  In  the  form  of  the  distilled  water 
of  the  primus  Lauro-cerasus,  it  was  not  long  since  made 
a  subject  of  experiment  at  Paris  by  Baron  Dupuytren,  who 
injected  this  fluid  into  the  veins  of  various  dogs,  and  i^;>- 
pears  to  have  done  so  in  one  instance  into  those  of  a  man  : 
but  in  every  case  without  effecting  a  cure. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  remedies,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  arrange,  but  which  have  also  acquired  a  considerable 
celebrity  «n  the  cure  of  lyssa ;  and  hence  it  is  necessary  to 
notice  them.  » 

The  first  is  the  Ormskirk  medicine,  so  called  from  its 
preparer,  Mr.  Hill  of  Ormskirk,  supposed,  for  the  inventor 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  publish  his  secret,  to  con- 
sist of  the  following  materials  :  powder  of  chalk,  half  an 
ounce;  afmenian  bole,  three  drachms;  alum,  ten  grains; 
powder  of  elecampane  root,  one  drachm ;  oil  of  anise,  six 
drops.  The  single  dose,  thus  compounded,  is  to  be  taken' 
every  morning  for  six  times  in  a  glass  of  water,  with  a 
small  proportion  of  fresh  milk.  If  this  be  the  real  formula, 
and  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Black  concurred  with  that  of 
Dr.  Heysham  in  determining  it  to  be  so,  the  inventor 
seems  to  have  contemplated  the  specific  virus  to  be  an 
acid,  for  the  basis  of  this  preparation  is  unquestionably  an 
alkaline  earth.  And  with  regard  to^its  occasional  efficacy, 
the  latter  writer,  following  the  general  current  of  opinion 
of  the  day,  informs  us,  that  this  has  been  so  thoroughly 
established  by  experience,  that  there  can  be  no  room  to 
doubt  it.  Dr.  Heysham  himself,  however,  admits  of  various 
cases  in  which  it  failed,  while  in  many  instances  his  suc- 
cessful ones  do  not  afibrd  proofs  of  an  existence  of  the. 
genuine  disease  *. 

The  second  of  the  anomalous  remedies  I  have  just  re- 
ferred to  might  possibly  have  been  introduced  under  the 


*  Diss.  Med.  Rabie  CaninA,  8to. 
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head  of  the  common  antidotes  for  the  bites  of  venomous    Okm.  I. 
animals;  but  as  it  has  reputed  powers  in  some  ^^^^^uu^^^' 
peculiar  to  itself^  it  is  best  to  notice  it  separately.    This  lymu 
is  the  alyssum,  or  alysma  Plantago  (madwort  plantain)^  of  ^^^^i, 
established  reputation  in  America  as  a  specific  for  the  bite  Anomaloiu 
of  the  rattle-snake^  where  it  seems  to  rival  the  impre-  ''™*^*"*^ 
scriptible  claims  of  the  ophiorrhiza  Muf^os,  though  its  ^^^^ 
juice  is  generally  given  in  combination  with  that  of  the 
common  horehound — an  addition  that  certainly  does  not 
promise  much  accession  to  its  strength. 

This  species  of  alyssum  has  for  some  ages  been  a  popular 
remedy  for  canine  madness,  especially  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope :  and  in  a  late  communication  to  Sir  Walter  Farquhar 
in  the  Russian  tongue,  translated  and  published  in  Mr. 
Brande's  Journal*,  we  are  tdd  that  it  still  retains  its 
popular  sway  and  reputation  over  a  great  part  of  the 
Russian  empire,  and  that  in  the  government  of  Isola  it 
has  never  failed  of  effecting  a  cure  in  a  single  instance  for 
the  last  five-and-twenty  years.  The  preparation  is  simple : 
the  root  is  reduced  to  a  powder,  and  the  powder  is  to  be 
eaten  by  being  spread  over  bread  and  butter.  Two  or  three 
doses  are  said  to  be  sufficient  in  the  worst  cases,  and  will 
be  found  to  cure  mad  dogs  themselves. 

The  butcher's  broom  (genista  tinctoria),  and  side-leaved  Other 
scuU-cap  (Scutellaria  laterifolia),  have  however  rivalled  the  P^*^ 
reputation  of  the  plantago;  and,  in  our  own  day,  the  first 
is  powerfully  recommended  by  M.  M arochetti  of  Moscow, 
in  the  Bt.  Petersburg  Miscellanies  of  Medical  Science,  as 
employed  with  great  success  in  the  Ukraine;  and  the 
second  by  Dr.  S.  Spalding  of  New  York,  who  tells  us  that 
it  has  been  successful  in  America  in  upwards  of  a  thousand 
cases,  not  only  in  men,  but  in  dogs,  swine,  and  oxen. 

The  next  remedy  I  have  to  notice  is  also  of  extensive  use 
in  the  present  day,  and  comes  before  us  with  no  mean 
authority.  Whilst  the  medical  practitioners  of  the  East 
are  pursuing  their  plan  of  abstracting  rabid  blood  from  the  R«bid 
system,  as  the  surest  means  of  curing  canine  madness,  the 
physicians  of  Finland  have  undertaken  to  accomplish  the 
same  effect  by  introducing  rabid  blood  into  the  morbid 
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Oek.  I.    frame.    In  the  second  number  of  the  Hamburgh  Medical 
Entaria^^    Repository,  Dr.  W.  Rithmeister,  of  Powlowsk  in  Ftnlaiid, 
lyssa.         has  given  an  article,  in  which  he  has  collected  a  multiplicity 
Medical      of  striking  cases,  and  various  aatborities,  in  proof  thai  the 
^'^'^'^^^    blood  of  a  rabid  animal,  when  drunk,  is  a  specific  against 
xcmediea.     ^^^  canine  hydrophobia,  even  where  the  symptoms'  are  most 
strongly  marked.    The  rabid  wolf-dog,  or  other  quadruped, 
is,  for  this  purpose,  killed,  and  its  blood  drawn  off  and  col- 
lected  as  an   antilyssic  ptisan.     Dr.  Rithmeister's  oom- 
munication  contains  a  letter  to  himself  from  Dr.  Stockmann 
of  White  Russia,  confirming  this  account,  and  stating  the 
practice  to  be  equally  common  and  successful  in  his  own 
country. 
Chlorine.         I  ^iH  only  add,  that  a  discussion  has  lately  taken  place 
between  two  Italian  physicians  of  distinguished  reputation. 
Professor  Brugnatelli  of  Pavia,  and  Professor  Valetta  of 
Milan,  upon  the  virtues  of  chlorine  as  an  antidote  for  the 
disease  in  question.   The  former  has  strongly  recommended 
it*,  and  the  latter  has  denied  that  it  is  of  any  usef;  in 
answer,  however,  to  which  .denial.  Professor  BrugnateUi 
has  adduced  various  authenticated  facts,  by  which  what  he 
calls  the  specific  powers  of  the  chlorine  have  been  esta-* 
blished  and  verified ;{;. 

[M.  Magendie§  conceived,  that  the  sudden  production 
of  plethora  might  have  the  effect  of  arresting  this  ungovern- 
able disease,  and  with  this  view  he  injected  aboot  a  pint 
of  warm  water  into  the  veins  of  a  hydrophobic  patient;  but, 
though  it  is  alleged,  that  the  operation  relieved  fcMr  a  time 
the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  death  took  place  nine  days 
after  the  experiment.] 

I  have  thus  endeavoured,  upon  a  subject  xA  so  vuxnAt  in* 
terest  and  importance,  to  put  the  reader  into  possesaioa  of 
the  general  history  oi  the  practice  that  has  hitherto  pre- 
vailed ;  and  he  will  at  least  allow,  that  if  the  result  be 
highly  unsatisfactory — as  most  unsatisfactory  it  is— such 
conclusion  does  not  result  from  idleness  on  the  port  of  the 
medical  profession. 


•  Giomale  di  Fisica,  &c.  Pam,  Dec.  181& 
t  Biblioteca  Italiana.  Cknnaj.  1817. 
X  CKoraale  di  Fisica,  &c.  Pavia,  Febbiaj.  1817. 

§  Joum.  de  Phyaiol.  Exp^r.  t.  i.  p.  44,  &c.     The  expccUtiona  once  laiied 
by  this  new  method  appear  to  be  on  the  decline.— Eih  toe. 
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But  how  are  we  to  reconcile  the  clashing  and  contra^    Oen.  i. 
dictory  statements  which  the  present  analysis  unfolds  to  gn^^J^^* 
us?   This  is  a  question  of  no  easy  solution.     Yet  there  are  lyssa. 
many  circumstances  which  ought  to  be  borne  in  memory,  JJ^^^j, 
and  will,  in  a  certain  degree^  account  for  such  opposite 
Fiews  and  decisions,  without  rudely  impeaching  the  veracity 
of  any  of  the  experimenters. 

Jn  the  first  place,  it  is  possible,  that  the  morbid  poison  Conciliation 
itself,  like  that  of  plague  or  intermitting  fever,  may  vary,  in  opidooa 
its  degree  of  virulence,  in  certain  idiosyncrasies,  certain  "p^  !*«- 
countries,  or  certain  seasons  of  the  year :  and  hence  that  a  J^\.. 
medicine,  which  has  proved  useless  in  general  practice,  may  semcedble 
succeed  in  particular  persons,  particular  places,  or  at  par-  *°  ■""• 
ticular  periods ;  or,  if  inactive  in  itself,  maybe  employed  in  tbouob  not 
so  much  milder  a  degree  of  the  disease,  that  the  constitution  ^"  «««»• 
may  be  able,  in  most  or  many  instances,  to  triumph  over 
it  by  its  own  powers  alone. 

It  is  a  just  remark  of  Celsus,  that  omnis  fert^  morsus  habet  Cases  sup- 
quoddam  virus*;  and  we  have  already  given  proof,  that  J^^J^ 
this  is  particularly  the  case  when  the  animal  that  bites  is  lyssanot 
labouring  under  the  influence  of  violent  rage  or  other  sen^  haQoTsoow 
serial   excitement:   the  symptoms   incident   upon   which  medidnes 
produce  a  severe  eiFect  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  often  f^  ^^^ 
simulate  those  of  genuine  lyssa.     And  hence,  there  can  be  theyneTcr 
little  doubt,  that  these  symptoms  have  often  been  mistaken  ^    *"*^* 
for  lyssa,  and  have  given  a  celebrity  to  the  medicines  em-  nature 
ployed  for  their  cure,  to  which  they  were  never  entitled,  ©^  the 
In  various  cases,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  disease  com-  STyiMhas 
mences  almost  coetaneously  with  the  external  injury,  or  o(ten  led  to 
inoculation ;  in  others,  not  till  months  or  even  years  after-  °"*P***"^ 
wards.     In  some  instances,  the  first  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease show  themselves  in  the  bitten  part,  and  even  this  in  a 
very  difierent  manner,  for  there   may  be  a  troublesome 
sense  of  numbness,  or  of  irritation;  and  this  irritation  may 
be  confined  to  the  cicatrix,  or  travel  up  the  limb,  and  pro- 
duce acute  pain  or  spastic  action :  while,  in  other  instances, 
there  is  no  local  affection  whatever  through  the  entire  pro- 
gress of  the  malady.    Ordinarily  speaking,  hydrophobia,  or 
water-dread,  is  one  of  the  most  common  as  well  as  one  of  the 
severest  symptoms  of  the  disease;  yet  there  are  instances, 
even  where  the  rabies  has  terminated   fatally,  in  which 


*  De  Medietni,  lib.  v.  x. 
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Gen.  I.    water-dread  has  not  been  once  complained  of.     Most  com- 

BntjJi*"    naonly  again,  on  an   early  examination  after  death,  the 

lyasa.  fauces  and  parts  adjoining  are  found  red  and  inflamed ;  but 

MedicAi       we  have  already  observed,  that  Morgagni  dissected  patients 

treatment,    j^^  whom  there  was  no  such  appearance  whatever.     And  in 

two  bodies,  examined  after  death  by  Dr.  Vaughan,  the 

fauces,  oesophagus,  stomach,  diaphragm,  and  intestines, 

were  all  in  a  natural  state. 

Where  There  can  be  little  or  no  doubt,  moreover,  where  many 

MM^il^   persons  are  bitten  in  quick  succession  by  the  same  rabid 

attheuime  animal,  that  the  poison  is  not  equally  introduced  into  all  of 

p^Mn  not    them.     In  some  cases  it  may  be  expended  entirely  upon 

equidly        the  earlier  victims,  and  hence  th6  rest,  though  bitten,  may 

j£Vwhence ^^  ^^^^  ^^"^  the  virus ;  while  in  others,  where  the  teeth 

■ome  have    have  to  pass  through  various  foldings  of  clothes,   it  is 

poicd  to      possible  that  the  virus,  which  still  remains,  may  be  wiped 

derive  a       off  in   its  passage,  and  the  laceration  be  nothing   more 

U^c  power  than  a  clean  wound  from  the  first.     And  in  all  such  cases 

from  a  sanguine  experimenter,  without  allowing  for  these  circum- 

which  they  stances,  will  be  apt  to  persuade  himself,  whatever  medicine 

do  not  po»-  he  makes  use  of,  that  the  absence  of  the  disease  is  owing 

to  the  efficacy  of  the  plan  or  the  medicine  he  has  prescribed, 

and  which  he  is  hence  tempted  to  hold  up  to  the  world  as 

an  antidote  or  specitic. 

lUustraiion       Somc  of  these  remarks  will  best  explain  the  very  different 

oc  Beveral  of  *  • 

the  above  results  of  the  same  mode  of  treatment,  in  the  eleven  patients 
reniarlM.  intrusted  in  1775  to  the  care  of  M.  Blaise  of  Cluny,  after 
having  been  dreadfully  bitten  and  torn  by  a  mad  wolf.  The 
principal  remedy  was  mercurial  inunction,  though  com- 
bined with  antispasmodics.  The  mercury  was  carried  on 
in  all  of  them  to  salivation,  and  the  treatment  continued 
for  above  a  month,  in  those  that  hved  long  enough  for  this 
purpose.  One  died  with  great  horror  and  water-dread 
about  the  twelfth  day  from  the  injury,  and  after  the  mer- 
cury had  begun  to  act.  A  second  perished  under  hydro- 
phobia, furious,  and  at  length  comatose,  just  at  the  close  of 
a  month,  his  mouth  and  gums  being  slightly  affected  by  the 
mercury.  A  third  died  nearly  six  weeks  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  mercurial  plan,  having  been  taken  away 
by  his  friends  on  the  eighteenth  day  apparently  in  a  state 
of  doing  well.  The  remaining  eight,  after  having  exhibited 
greater  or  less  symptoms  of  spasmodic  affection,  but  never 
amounting  to  hydrophobia,  are  said  to  have  recovered,  and . 
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were  discharged  accordingly*;  but, in  a  subsequent  work,    Okx.  i. 
M.  Blaise  informs  us,  that  even  one  of  these  died  in  a  £ntMia    * 
paroxysm  of  hydrophobia  six  weeks  after  his  discharge  and  lysn. 
supposed  restoration  to  health  f.  Medi«l 

In  all  these  cases,  the  success  is  ascribed  to  the  action  of 
the  mercury,  and  the  want  of  success  to  some  irregularity  muluof* 
or  other,  committed  by  the  patient  while  under  medicsil  ^  •bov« 
care.    The  enormities,  however,  are  in  general  rather  far  ^le  of^g 
fetched,  and  not  very  convincing.     Thus,  in  the  last  of  the  diffaendy 
above  cases,  it  is  ingeniously  observed,  that  the  man  whof^ 
had  been  so  long  discharged  as  well, ^oi/r  days  only  before 
the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  appeared  on  him,  had  thrust 
his  arm  down  the  throat  of  an  ox  which  was  said  to  be 
mad ;  though  no  proof  is  ofiered  that  the  ox  was  really 
mad,  nor  is  it  pretended,  that  even  this  reputed  mad  ox 
inflicted  any  bite  upon  the  arm  whatever.     Who  does  not 
see,  that,  in  all  these  cases,  the  mercury  may  have  been 
guiltless  of  exercising  any  control?  that  those  who  died 
may  have  died  in  consequence  of  an  effective  lodgment  of 
the  virus  in  the  wound  inflicted,  and  that  those  who  sur- 
vived may  have  survived  because  it  obtained  no  admission 
to  the  bitten  part?    . 

It  is,  moreover,  highly  probable  that  a  spontaneous  cure  Rabin 
18  occasionally  effected  by  the  strength  of  the  constitution,  ^^J*™*^ 
or  the  remedial  power  of  nature  alone.     The  fact  appears  cored  ipon. 
to  be,  that  the  disease  requires  about  six  or  seven  days  to  *"«»^y- 
run  through  its  course,  at  the  expiration  of  which  period 
the  system  seems  to  be  exonerated,  by  the  outlet  of  the 
salivary  glands,  of  the  poison  with  which  it  is  infested. 
And  hence,  if  by  any  means  it  be  able  to  sustain  and  carry 
itself  through  this  period,  without  being  totally  exhausted 
of  nervous  power  in  the  course  of  so  protracted  and  pro- 
strating a  conflict,  it  will  obtain  a  triumph  over  the  disease ; 
and  any  prescribed  medicine,  made  use  of  on  the  occasion, 
will  seem  to  have  efibcted  the  cure,  and  will  run  away  with 
the  credit  of  having  done  so,  till  subsequent  instances  dis- 
solve the  charm,  and  prove  beyond  contradiction  the  utter 
futility  of  its  pretensions. 

I  have  already  had  to  observe,  that  the  contagion  of 
lyssa,  though  highly  malignant,  is  neither  very  volatile  nor 


*  M^thodc  epnniT^c  pour  le  Trmitcoicnc  de  la  Rage. 
t  Hist,  dc  la  Sodeti  de  Mededne,  torn,  ii  ^ 
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Oew.  I.    very  active,  and  in  every  instance,  perhaps,  requires  some 
EnuuuA       exciting  or  {Mredisponent  cause  to  enable  it  to  take  effect: 
lyssa.         but,  as  it  seems  to  be  more  indecomposible  than  any  other 
^*|^*^      contagion  we  are  acquainted  with,  it  is  capable  of  lying 
fpi^  ^^       latent  and  undissolved  for  months,  if  not  years,  till  it  meets 
acting  of    Mrith  a  cause  of  this  kind.    And  hence  the  very  long  and 
mnd^oiK^   uncertain  interval,  which  sometimes  occurs  between  the 
of  interval    attack  of  the  rabid  animal  and  the  appearance  of  rabid 
^^^       symptoms,  has  often  proved  another  source  of  deception; 
operates,      of  which  we  have  a  singular  example  in  Mr.  Nourse's  case, 
^^.^^,    related  in  an  early  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Trails- 
cauaetof     actions*,  which  states,  that  a  lad,  who  had  been  bitten  in 
deception,    ^j^g  thumb  by  a  mad  dog,  took  morning  and  evening  for 
^^^jj^j^  forty,  days  a  drachm  of  the  pulvis  antilyssus  already  de- 
scribed, and  bathed  in  the  sea  for  ten  days  in  succession. 
He  was  in  due  time  reported  to  be  well,  and  the  cure  was 
altogether  ascribed  to  the  specific  virtues  of  the  antilyssic 
powder.    He  was  shortly  afterwards  cut  for  the  stone,  from 
which  also  he  recovered:  nineteen  months  after  which 
operation,  however,  he  was  attacked  with  hydrophobia  and 
the  other  symptoms  of  canine  madness,  and  fell  a  victim  to 
their  violence.     Had  this  patient  died  under  the  operation 
of  lithotomy,  or  from  any  other  circumstance  in  the  interval, 
the  virtues  of  the  antilyssic  powder  would  have  obtained  a 
complete,  and  indeed  a  rational  triumph  in  this  instance : 
and  even  now  there  may  be  a  question  whetl^er  the  appear- 
ance of  the  disease  was  not  retarded  by  the  plan  pursued, 
though  its  specific  power  can  no  longer  be  maintained  for  a 
Exciting      moment.    The  occasional  exciting  cause  which,  in  this 
^"Tt^'^ffh  ^°***^^»  ^  length  gave  activity  to  the  dormant  virus,  is 
not  noticed!^  Dct  pointed  out  to  US.     But  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  account,  without  such  a  cause,  for  the  quickening  of  the 
lurking  seminium  of  the  poison  at  this  time  rather  than  at 
any  otherf*    And  the  followii^  valuable  remarks  of  Dr. 
Perceval,  occurring  in  his  manuscript  comment  on  the 
author's  volume  of  Nosology,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  are 
in  full  illustration  of  the  same  opinion. 
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t  It  deierves  to  be  recollected,  however,  that  modem  practitioners  do  not 
puaile  themwlveB  about  the  exciting  cause  in  cases  where  tiie  syplrilitic  poison 
first  produces  constitutional  sjrmptoms  several  wteksoi  Bionths  after  tbea^iUca- 
tion  of  the  virus,  and  the  foimttioo  of  a  chsii€ie.«-JBDiTOR. 
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"  A  wine  porter  was  attended,  in  Dispensary  practice,    G£ir.  r. 
for  a  low  fever:  after  a  time  appeared  symptoms  of  lyssa;  g^^jX' 
and  much  inquiry  elicited  the  recollection  of  his  having  ivsu. 
been  slightly  bitten  by  a  dog  six  weeks  before.     In  the  T^J^"** 
interval  he  was  convicted  of  some  fraudulent  practice  in  xenutriu 
the  cellar  of  his  master,  to  whom  be  owed  great  obligation,  •ndaiuiti*. 
and  was  dismissed  with  disgrace.     Anxiety  on  this  event  poceraL 
seemed  to  produce  the  fever,  which  terminated  in  lyssa. 

"  Lately  an  officer  in  our  barracks  was  bitten  by  a  dog.  Further 
whose  madness  being  recognized,  the  bitten  part  was  ex-  >Jl»»*»^®°» 
cised  immediately.  After  an  undisturbed  interval  of  two 
months,  he  was  advised  to  go  to  England  to  dissipate  the 
recollection  of  the  accident:  there  he  exercised  himself 
violently  in  hewing  wood;  felt  pain  in  the  hand  which 
had  been  bitten ;  embarked  for  Ireland ;  had  symptoms  of 
hydrophobia  on  board  the  packet,  and  died  soon  after  his 
arrival. 

•'  I  have  lately  seen  a  case  of  hydrophobia  treated  in-  *°J!^"* 
effectually  by  most   profuse  bleeding  and  large  doses  ofbieed^ 
opium.    Here,  too,  the  bitten  part  was  extirpated  by  caustic  ^^  ^»^ 
within  an  hour.    The  patient  was  a  man  of  steady  mind,  opi^Qj  of 
nor  could  any  occasional  cause  be  assigned  for  bringing  the  ^  ^m. 
poison  into  action,  except  that  a  bilious  diarrhoea  wsvs 
suddenly  checked. 

•'  From  the  varying  period  of  attack  we  might  infer,  Thein- 
that  the  influence  of  occasional  causes  is  very  considerable,  o^ionai 
In  the  last  patient,  hydrophobia  supervened  exactly  five  cauan  voy 
weeks  from  the  time  of  the  bite;  he  lost  a  hundred  and  ^^^  "' 
eight  ounces  of  blood  in  twelve  hours,  whidb  sunk  him 
much ;    violent  perspiration,  and  at  length  delirium,  at- 
tended the  water-dr€»Eui ;  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours 
he  swallowed,  and  recovered  his  senses ;  and  died  slightly 
convulsed  whilst  cutting  an  egg.    These  cases  seem  to 
point  out  agitation  of  mind  and  feverish  excitation  as 
powerful  occasional  causes.*^ 

In  a  disease  so  intricate  as  lyssa,  a  very  complex  treat-  VkAmm 
meat  is  by  no  means  unpardonable :  but  it  may  fairly,  I  ^g^^!^ 
think»  be  questioned,  whether  the  complexity  and  the  the  means 
energy  of  the  means  em];doyed  to  produce  a  cure  may  not  ^^?^ 
rather,  in  some  instances,  have  had  an  opposite  effect,  bBbl]Ftoiii»- 
and  have  hastened  and  confirmed  a  fatal  issue.     A  patient  Z^  ^^_ 
bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  having  in  vain  tried  and  persevered  cUemas. 
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Gen.  I.    in  the  use  of  the  Ormskirk  medicine^  was  next  put  under 
Enta^'  ^    the  joint  care  of  Dr.  Watson  and  Dr.  Fothergill.     Having 
lysw.         been  bled  standing,  as  long  as  he  could  stand,  he  was  next 
^^  immersed  in  a  warm  bath,  where  he  was  ordered  to  remain 
^^^^'    till  he  again  became  faint;  a  clyster  of  milk  and  water 
with  a  drachm  of  Dover's  powder  dissolved  in  it  was  in- 
jected as  soon  as  he  was  removed  from  the  bath ;  half  an 
ounce  of  mercurial  ointment  was  at  the  same  time  rubbed 
into  the  legs  and  thighs,  and   three  grains  of  thebaic 
extract  given  in  the  form  of  pills,  two  grains  being  or- 
dered to  be  continued  every  hour  till  he  became  sleepy. 

To  stand  the  brunt  of  a  treatment,  thus  vigorous,  would 
demand  no  ordinary  constitution,  even  without  the  co- 
operation of  any  disease.     But  that  the  wretched  sufierer 
should  sink  (as  he  did,  in  a  few  hours)  under  the  assault 
of  such  a  malady  and  such  a  mode  of  cure,  cannot  be 
matter  of  surprise. 
UeDcetbe        fjj^  whole  subject  is  afflictive,  as  well  in  respect  to  its 
tRAtment    treatment  as  its  progress.     But  how,  after  all,  is  a  young 
highly  dif-  practitioner  to  proceed  when  he  meets  with  a  case  of  rabies? 

ficult  and      m  •      •  •  i      i_       i»  n       • 

afflictiTe.     This  IS   a  most  important  question;   and  the  following 

remarks,  submitted  with  great  deference  as  the  result  of 

some  little  personal  experience   and  no  small  degree  of 

reflection,  are  meant  to  meet  it,  and  to  point  out  the  path 

which,  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  the  subject,  it  may 

perhaps  be  most  expedient  to  adopt. 

Qtioenl  From  the  whole  of  the  preceding  survey  it  is  sufficiently 

[^mmeiid.  <^l6Ai'  that  we  have  no  direct  specific  for  the  cure  of  the 

•tory  disease ;  and,  hence,  whatever,  plan  we  empl(>y  must  be 

^T^'^^"^     palliative  only.     It  appears,  also,  that  the  disease  consists 

flpedfic,and  in  a  poison  of  a  peculiar  kind,  capable  of  assimilating  some 

hence  what,  ^f  ^lig  animal  secretions  to  its  own  nature,  and  that  the 

ever  plan  is 

punuedcannew  matter,  or  contagion,  hereby  produced,  continues  to 
be  palliative  jj^  eliminated  for  five  or  six  days  principally,  if  not  en- 
PdMnof  ^^''^^y^  from  the  excretories  of  the  salivary  glands,  as  the 
lyasa  of  a  inflammation  of  gout  unloads  itself  on  the  extremities,  and 
gJJ^^  the  specific  matter  of  exanthems  on  the  surface  generally; 
requires  five  and  that,  at  the  expiration  of  this  period,  or  as  soon  as 
tobeuf*wii  ®"^^  depuration  has  been  effected,  the  disease  abates,  and 
off,  and  the  patient  is  restored.  It  appears,  also,  that  the  disease  is 
£^^  one  of  the  most  dangerous  in  the  whole  catalogue  of 
at  the         nosology,  and  that  few  patients  recover  from  it  under  an 
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plan  of  medicine  that  has  eyer  been  devised :  but  that,  never-    okk.  i. 
theless,  some  patients  have  recovered  under  almost  every  v^^^^^' 
mode  of  treatment,  however  incongruous  and  contradictory  imL 
to  other  modes ;  and,  hence,  that  many  cases  of  restoration  Trwtment.     • 
must  be  rather  referred  to  a  natural  or  spontaneous  cure,  ^^^, 
than  to  the  virtue  of  medicines.  after  whidi    ^ 

In  this  state  of  things,  it  seems  reasonable  that  our  first  ^  ^'"c**^ 


intention  should  consist,  as  in  various  other  kinds  of  ani-  ^^^  ^ 
mal  poisons  communicated  in  the  same  ifianner,  in  support-  tyttemtobe 
ing  Uie  system  generally,  and  the  nervous  part  of  it  more  J^eSu^ 
particularly,  so  that  it  may  not  sink   under  the  violent  ai^d  ope-^ 
excitement  and  augmented  secretion  which  the  organ  of  ^JJ^® 
the  nerves  has  to  encounter  during  so  perilous  a  struggle,  part  of  it. 
And  it  is  to  this  principle  we  have  to  resolve  all  the  benefit, 
which  has  at  any  time  been  found  to  result  from  the  use  of 
the  stimulant  theriacas  and  other  cordials  of  the  old  prac- 
titioners.    On  this  account,  ether,  ammonia,  and  camphor, 
have  a  strong  claim  on  our  attention,  and  especially  the 
two  last,  as  they  may  be  given  in  a  solid  form.     All  the  by  caidiaca 
pungent  spices  belong  to  the  same  class,  as  cardamom-  JJ^^J^^" 
seeds  and  capsicum,  and  may  be  adverted  to  as  auxiliaries ;  mulanis : 
nor  should  wine  or  even  ardent  spirits  be  refrained  from,  occanooaUy 
if  the  patient  can  be  induced  to  swallow  them;  moderately  ^Ji]^ "^ 
through  the  entire  course  of  the  disease,  but  liberally  and  spiiitk 
profusely  as  his  strength  declines.     Our  grand  object  must 
be  to  keep  him  alive,  and  prevent  a  fatal  torpitude  in  the 
sensorium  for  a  certain  number  of  days,  at  any  expense 
of  stimulants,  or  of  subsequent  debility.    Wine  is  pro- 
fusely given  with  great  success  in  the  bite  of  the  most 
venomous  serpents  of  the  East,  and  analogy  justifies  us  in 
proposing  it  in  the  present  instance. 

Our  next  intention  should  be  to  diminish,  as  much  as  Thenattk 
possible,  the  spastic  action  of  the  chest  and  fauces,  and  to  Ktioii  tobe 
prevent  a  return  of  the  exacerbations.     And  to  this  end  hy^mtiA 
as  much  quiet  and  composure  as  we  can  possibly  procure,  qui^t  at 
under  so  restless  a  state  of  body,  seems  imperatively  called  ^^^j. 
for,  and  is  far  more  likely  to  be  serviceable,  than  the  fa-  Mtionof 
tigue  of  taking  the  patient  repeatedly  out  of  bed  for  the  "x^Sot!*'^ 
purpose  of  plunging  him  either  into  a  hot  or  a  cold  bath. 
And  though  opium  has  never^  of  itself,  perhaps,  produced  Bywda- 
a  cure,  it  seems  advisable  to  try  it  in  liberal  doses;  and  ^![JVJ[* 
the  more  so,  as  several  of  the  cases  already  adverted  to  Tfim^ 
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GEy.  I.    afford  a  direct  proof,  that  it  is  capable,  occasionally,  of 
Entaaia       producing  some  degree  of  tranquillity  for  a  short  period, 
lysso.         In  employing  it,  however,  it  seems  most  reasonable,  from 
^**^°''***  analogy,  to  combine  it  with  some  diaphoretic,  and  parli- 
idOi  lome    c^larly  with  ipecacuan  in  the  form  of  Dover's  powder, 
dia^iedc,  since,  at  all  times,  the  animal  frame  is  most  disposed  to 
powder  *  ^  quiet  and  free  from  irregular  actions  when  th^re  is  a 
general  moisture  upon  the  surface.     In  many  cases  of  ra- 
bies, such  a  state  of  body  has  been  found  unquestionably 
favourable;   and  in  one  of  the  instances,  already  quoted 
from  tj:ie  Medical  Transactions,  the  benefit  was  so  striking, 
that  the  practitioner  could  not  avoid  regarding  it  as  cri- 
tical.    It  is  possible,  also,  though  no  great  stress  can  be 
laid  upon  this  remark,  that  a  part  of  the  virus  itself  may 
be  hereby  eUminated,  as  in  various  other  cases  of  animal 
poisons. 
Themorbm      Jq  obtain  and  encourage  such  elimination  should  indeed 
if  possible,   be  our  first  object,  if  we  had  any  means  of  accomplishing 
^°j°J|^    it  upon  which  we  could  fully  depend.    This,  however,  we 
body,  and    have  not;  but  as  the  quarter  to  which  the  virus  is  directed 
^^'^y  J^y    is  the  salivary  glands,  of  which,  indeed,  we  have  fuU  proof 
nliyary      in  consequcnce  of  the  saliva  being  the  fomes  of  the  poison 
^"^  ^J  apparently  as  soon  as  it  becomes  elaborated,  and  as  we 

the  use  of     .^^  j-    •  i_-   i  n      -   n 

mercuiy.     have  a  medicine  which  possesses  a  specinc  influence  on 
this  organ,  and  is  capable  of  augmenting  its  secretion  to 
almost  any  extent,  it  seems  of  the  utmost  importance  that, 
while  we  endeavour  to  support  the  system,  and  to  allay 
the  nervous  irritation,  we.  should  endeavour  at  the  same 
time  to  quicken  the  elimination  of  the  morbid  matter,  by 
exciting  the  salivary  emunctories,  and  thus  probably  also 
lu  apparent  carrying  it  off  in  a  diluter  and  less  irritant  form.     It  is 
to  numy^    difficult  to  withhold   one's  assent  to  all   the  numerous 
cMea  re.      instances  of  cure,  which  are  so  confidently  asserted  to  have 
iDto^      followed  the  use  of  mercury  carried  to  the  point  of  free 
principle,     salivation.    And  hence,  without  allowing  this  medicine  to 
be  a  specific  more  than  any  other,  we  may  indulge  a  rea- 
sonable hope  of  its  forming  a  good  auxiliary,  and  should 
employ  it  freely,  either  externally,  internally,  or  in  both 
modes   simultaneously,  but  with  as  little  disturbance  to 
the  patient  as  possible,  till  a  copious  ptyalism  is  the  result 
][^'.^L!^      Fever,  or  inflammatory  action,  does  not  necessarily  be- 
actiop,haa   long  to  lyssa  in  any  stage;  and  the  present  mode  of  treat- 
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ment  is  altogether  grounded  upon  this  principle.     Either,    Gen.  i. 
however,  may  become  incidentally  connected  with  it,  from  y^l^^^ 
the  peculiar  state  of  the  habit  or  some  other  cause.    Hence,  iys«u 
as  a  preventive,  the  bowels  should  be  kept  moderately  ^^^•■*°**^ 
open;  and  when  there  is  any  just  apprehension  of  plethora, 
or  a  turgid  state  of  the  vessels,  and   particularly  of  the  „jdli^^ 
brain,  blood  should  be  drawn  freely  from  the  arm,  and,  if  tobeguiid- 
uecessary,  be  repeated.     We  have  already  seen  that  such  by^Sf 
a  state  of  congestion  is  sometimes  produced  even  at  the  Aperienu : 
onset  of  the  disease,  and  is  so  forcibly  felt  by  the  patient  timesby^ 
himself,  that  he  eai'nestly  entreats  the  medical  attendant  ^^  me  of 
to  bleed  him.     Such  entreaty  should,  perhaps,  never  ^  emtOa^^ 
urged  in  vain;  but  the  bleedings  to  deliquium,  which  have  when  the 
of  late  years  been  so  strongly  recommended,  are  a  rash  and  ^^^^  ^ 
dangerous  practice''^.  be  blooded. 

Such,  in  the  doubt  and  darkness  that  at  present  beset  ^^^"^ 
us  concerning  the  real  physiology  of  lyssa,  seems  to  be  tioo. 
the  safest  and  most  promising  path  we  can  pursue.     Our  Importance 
best  time  for  action,  however,  and  almost  the  only  time  we  diateprocen 
can  improve,  is  immediately  on  the  infliction  of  the  wound :  yponthe 
a  tight  ligature  above  which,  with  the  treble  precaution  the  wound, 
of  the  cupping   glass,  excision,  and   cauterization,  may  in 
general  be  regarded  as  an  effectual  preventive.     I  do  not 
know,  indeed,  that  the  profession  is  acquainted  with  ^^y  poutmo^ 
other+.     It  has,  however,  been  proposed  in  France,  to  fight  v*pc  pro- 
offthe  poison  oflyssa  by  preoccupying  the  ground  with  ^^^^^ 
the  poison   of  a  viper,  upon  the   principle  of  combating  that  of 
variolous  with  vaccine  matter :  and  for  this  purpose  it  has  ""^  ^^' 
been  suggested,  that  the  part  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  should 
be  again  bitten,  a  little  below  the  wound,  as  soon  as  may 
be,  by  a  venomous  serpent,  whose  virus,  from  its  greater 
activity,  will,  in  most  cases,  be  certain  of  taking  the  lead, 
and  may,  it  is  presumed,  guard  the  constitution  against 


*  Instead  of  persevering  in  these  and  other  plans,  which,  when  allowance  is 
made  for  the  ambiguous  nature  of  many  imperfectly  reported  reooreries,  and  the 
influence  of  the  remedial  powers  of  nature,  cannot  be  said  positively  to  have  done 
effectual  good  in  a  single  example,  practitioners  ought,  perhaps,  to  make  new 
experiments  on  the  subject.  If  we  always  continue  in  die  same  path,  we  shall 
never  discover  the  long  desired  object,  namely,  a  method  of  treatment  which 
can  be  depended  upon. — Editob. 

t  Dr.  Marochetti*s  prophylactic  treatment  has  already  been  mentioned. 

Editob. 
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any  subsequent  effects  from  the  wound  of  the  mad  dog. 
I  have  not,  however,  heard  that  this  proposal  has  ever  been 
carried  into  effect,  and  the  claim  of  ingenuity  is,  most 
probably,  the  whole  it  will  ever  have  to  receive.^ 

I  ought  not,  however,  to  conclude  without  noticing  one 
very  extraordinary  fact  in  the  economy  of  morbid  poisons, 
^JJJj^^^g  and  es^cially  of  that  before  us,  which  I  have  had  con- 
dogi  firom    firmed  by  the  testimony  of  several  veterinary  practitioners 
*^J2^   entitled  to  credit.     It  is,  that  no  dog  who  has  ever  had  the 
nbies:        distemper,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  the  canine  catarrh  or 
but  not  of    influenza,  has  been  known  to  become  rabid  spontaneously, 
by  coo^  though  he  is  capable  of  receiving  the  disease  by  the  bite 
Uk  to  be     of  another  dog.     If  this  be  true,  for  which  however  I  can- 
madeof  this  ^q^  fuUy  youch,  we  have  certainly  another  instance  of  mor- 
bid poisons  mortally  conflicting  with  each  other;  and  it 
might  be  worth  trying  how  far  inoculation  with  the  matter 
of  canine  catarrh  might  succeed  in  protecting  a  human 
subject  after  the  infliction  of  a  rabid  bite ;  though  in  the 
dog,  perhaps  from  a  stronger  predisposition  to  rabies,  it 
CoUatena     seems  to  be  impotelit.     In  South  America,  rabies,  as  al- 
^^^^■"P-  ready  observed,  is  altogether  unknown,  and  I  have  hence 
been  anxious  to  learn,  whether  th^  distemper  be  unknown 
there  also ;  and,  in  answer  to  this  inquiry,  it  has  been  told 
me,  by  several  intelligent  residents  in  that  quarter,  that 
this  last  disorder  is  so  common  and  so  fatal,  that  two-thirds 
of  the  dogs  littered  there  perish  of  it  while  pups:  a  re- 
mark, which  still  further  confirms  the  home-report  con- 
cerning its  influence  on  rabies,  and  may  partly  explain  the 
non-existence  of  the  latter  on  the  shores  of  the  Plata. 
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SPECIES  IX. 
ENTASIA  ACROTISMUS. 

fit 

PULSELESSNESS. 

FAILURE  OR  CESSATION  OR  THE  PULSE,  OFTEN  ACCOMPA- 
NIED WITH  PAIN  IN  THE  EPIGASTRIUM;  THE  PERCEPTION 
AND  THE  VOLUNTARY  MUSCLES  REMAINING  UNDISTURBED. 

AcROTiSMUS  is  literally"*  defect  of  pulse,"  from  x^Srot,    Gew.  I. 
'*  pulsus,"  with  a  privitive  a  prefixed :  whence  the  tech-  ^^^^'  ^^' 
nical  term  crotophts  or  crotophium,  importing  "  painful  2^^f^^ 
pulsation  or  throbbing  in  the  temple."    Asphyxia  is  the  term. 
term  employed  for  this  disease  by  Ploucquet,  and  would  Asphyxia 
have  been  used  in  the  present  arrangement,  but  that  it  has  ^I^^^ 
been  long  appropriated  to  import  suspended  animation  or  nymouilj. 
apparent  death ;  a  total  cessation,  not  of  the  pulse  only, 
but  of  sense  and  voluntary  motion. 

This  failure  or  cessation  of  pulsation  sometimes  extends  Failure  of 
over  the  whole  system,  and  is  sometimes  confined  to  par-  P"^*®" 
ticular  parts.     In  every  case,  it  imports  an  irregularity  in  genmi, 
the  action  of  the  heart,  or  of  the  vessels  that  issue  from  it,  ^^°** 
and,  in  most  cases,  an  irregularity  proceeding  from  local  or  jmportinff 
general  weakness,  and  dependent  upon  a  spasmodic  dis-  debility  of 
position  hereby  produced  in  the  muscular  tunic  of  the  ves-  ^i^Se». 
sels.     Of  this  last  cause,  we  have  a  clear  proof  in  the  uni-  and  mostly 
versal  chill  and  paleness  that  spread  over  the  entire  surface  ^JJ^^a,. 
in  the  act  of  fainting  or  of  death,  to  which  fainting  bears  modic  dis- 
BO  striking  a  resemblance.     Except,  however,  in  the  agony  P****^°"- 
of  dying,  the  spasmodic  constriction  for  the  most  part  soon 
subsides,  and  the  arteries  recover  their  proper  freedom  and 
diameter.     Yet  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  always,  for 
in  violent  hemorrhages,  and  especially  hemorrhages  of  the 
womb,  the  rigidity  has  sometimes  continued  for  several 
days,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  the  heart  has  seemed 
merely  to  palpitate,  and  there  has  been  no  pulse  whatever. 
Morgagni   relates,  frQm  Ramazzini,  a  case   of  this  kind  Ezem- 
which  extended  to  four  days.    The  patient  was  a  young  P^*^*** 

VOL.  IF.  F  F 
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Oek.  J.    man  of  great  strength  and  activity,  eyen  during  this  sup- 
Entosiji^^*  pression.     The  arteries  were  as  pulseless  as  the  heart ;  and 
acrodsmuB.  through  the  whole  period  he  was  quite  cold  to  the  touch, 
and  without  micturition.     On  the  fourth  day  he  died  sud- 
denly*.    Examples,  indeed,  are  by  no  means  uncommon, 
in  which  the  spasm  has  existed  for  threef,  four,  or  even 
five  days  J  before  death. 
^^^  *a'       Other  irritations,  besides  that  of  weakness,  have  occa- 
that  of        sionally  led  to  a  like  spastic  state  of  the  arteries.     The  sti- 
weakneM     n^ulus  of  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta  has  produced  it  in  the 
timet         brachial  arteries,  so  that  there  has  been  no  pulse  in  the 
<^*>^>^*        wrists  §;  and  gout  or  some  irritation  in  the  stomach  has 
operated  in  like  manner  on  the  arterial  system  to  a  much 
greater  extent;  as  has  likewise  general  pressure  on  the 
larger  thoracic  or  abdominal  organs,  from  water  in  the 
chest  or  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.    The  cause,  however. 
Sometimes  jg  not  always  to  be  traced,  and  hence  Marcellus  Donatus 
after  the      ^^  given  an  instance,  which  he  tells  us  was  unaccompa- 
{jj******"*     nied  with  any  disease  whatever  |j;  the  irritation  probably 
sided.         having  subsid  ed .     Berry att,  in  the  History  of  the  Academy 
Hence  has   of  Sciences,  has  furnished  us  with  a  very  singular  example 
Sb^"^lf  th    ^^  ^^^^  disease,  which  was  general  as  well  as  chronic,  and 
whole  of  a    Continued  through  the  whole  term  of  life.    In  all  which 
^  ^^^     cases,  however,  though  the  heart  itself  should  seem  to  par- 
the^^  ticipate  in  the  pulselessness,  we  are  not  to  suppose,  that 


heart  pro-  it  is  entirely  without  any  alternation  of  systole  and  dia- 
^eh^^!^  stole,  but  only  that  its  action  is  indistinct  from  weakness 
distinctly.  OT  irregularity.  In  treating  of  the  nature  of  the  pulse  in 
Oraat  re-  '  the  Physiological  Proem  to  the  third  class,  we  observed, 
^1^12!^     that  it  is  in  some  persons  unusually  slow,  and  has  been 


not  micoai* 


*  DeSedibus  et  Causis  Morb.  Ep.  xlviii.  Lugd.  Bat.  4to.  1767* 

t  Pathology,  p.  25.  $  Pelargos,  Med.  Jahngange.  band  ▼.  p.  23. 

§  The  hjrpodiesis  of  such  a  degree  of  spasm  as  is  here  fdbired  toi,.  aad  sup- 
posed to  be  capable  of  rendering  the  laige  arteries  impervious,  b  one  that  would 
not  be  generally  adopted  by  modem  practitioners.  Many  physiologists^  periu^ 
all  the  most  eminent  ones,  consider  the  small  arteries  as  possessing  tfie  power  of 
becoming  completdy  constricted  by  a  kind  of  action  that  may  be  sometimes 
spastic,  but  a  contraction  of  the  arterial  trunks  in  this  degree  is  a  positiixi  tet 
could  not  be  so  well  established.  In  aneurisms  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  the  oc- 
casional interruption  of  the  pulse  can  be  explained  on  a  better  prindple,  and  one 
confirmed  by  dissection ;  namely,  the  manner  in  which  the  disea«  obstructs  or 
tneaks  the  impetus  of  the  blood  dcstfaed  iu  th^vppcr  fxtMlitlei.— ^mraB* 

^  Lib.  VI.  cap.  ii.  p.  S20.  r 
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found,  as  measured  by  the  finger,  not  more  than  ten  strokes    Gen.  I. 
in  a  minute ;  and  that,  in  many  of  these  cases,  the  cause  En^4 
of  retardation  seems  to  be  a  spasticity  or  want  of  pliancy  acrodnmis. 
in  the  muscalar  fibres  of  the  heart  or  arteries,  or  both,  moo, some- 
rather  than  an  actaal  torpor,  which  is  also  an  occasional  MnMatfiig 
cause.     I  have  never  met  with  any  case,  in  which  the  or-  toonif  tw 
dinary  standard  of  the  pulse  was  not  more  than  ten  strokes  jo^^^^ 
m  a  minute ;  but  I  have  at  this  time  a  patient,  of  about  £zem- 
thtrty-six  years  of  age,  whose  pulse  has  not  exceeded  plified. 
twenty-four  or  twenty-«ix  strokes,  and  has  often  been  be- 
low these  numbers.     He-  is  a  captain  in  the  Royal  Na^y, 
of  a  sallow  complexion  and  biKous  temperament ;  till  of 
late  he  enjoyed  good  health,  b«it,  about  three  years  since, 
was  attacked  with  a  fit  of  atonic  apoplexy  from  which  he 
recovered  with  difficulty.     At  an  inler^l  of  a  few  weeks 
from  eaeh  other,  he  had  severa)  other  fits ;  on  recovering 
fn>m  thif  last  of  which  he  instantl]^  married  a  young  lady 
to  whom  he  had  for  some  time  been  engaged.     He  has 
now  been  married  about  fifteen  months,  has  a  healthy  in- 
fant just  bom,  and  has  had  no  fit  whatever.     His  spirits 
are  good,  and  he  is  residing  by  the  sea-side,  which  situa- 
tion he  finds  agree  with  him  best. 

Dr.  Latham  gives  a  similar  example  in  a  merchant  whose 
pulse,  though  never  intermissive,  seldom,  for  ten  or  twelve 
yeara  that  he  had  known  him,  exceeded  thirty-two  beats 
in  a  minute;  occasionally  was  as  slow  as  twenty-two,  and 
at  one  time  only  seventeen.  *'  I  once,"  says  I>r.  Latham,  Funhcr 
•*  ilttended  him  through  a  regular  fever,  when  his  pulse  "'^'****' 
was  not  more  than  sixty,  notwithstanding  the  disease  ran  on 
for  at  least  a  fortnight  with  a  hot  and  dry  skin,  white  and 
fiirred  and  parched  tongue,  and  occasional  delirium*." 

In  many  of  these  anomalies,  there  is  not  only  no  per-  !„  these 
ceptible  pulse,  or  a  very  retarded  one,  but  often  intermis-  anomaiie* 

1  1  1  '11^  Ari_         often  a  want 

sions  more  or  less  regular,  and  occasionalty  a  want  of  bar-  ©f  harmony 
mony  between  the  stroke  in  some  of  the  arteries  compared  «» the  stroke 
with  that  in  others.     Reil  gives  a  case  in  which  the  heart,  ^rteric^ 
the  carotids,  and  the  radial  arteries  all  pulsated  differently  f; 


*  Med.  Trans.  voL  iv.  ait  xx. 

t  Memonibili&  Clinics,  toL  ii.  Fasc.  i.  6.    Hall.  1792. 
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Oeh.  J.    and  Beggi  another,  in  which  the  acrotism,  or  want  of  pulsir 
Entada       ^^^'^»  extended  over  the  entire  frame,  with  the  exception 
aoodsmui.  of  the  heart,  which  pulsated  violently  *. 
Acrotism         This  species  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  bio^tiphical 
«^mpfi^  sketch  of  Mr.  J.  Hunter,  drawn  up  and  prefixed  to  his 
iQj.Hanter,  volume  on  Blood  and  Inflammation  by  Sir  Everard  Home. 
w/SblSr"  ^^*  Hunter,  for  the  four  preceding  years,  had  annually 
Home.        Bufiered  from  a  fit  of  the  gout  in  the  spring.     In  the  year 
177t3,  this  did  not  return,  and  having,  on  a  particular  oc- 
casion,, been  greatly  afiected   in  his  mind,  "he  was  at- 
tacked," say&  Sir  Everard  Home,  **  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  with  a  pain  in  the  stomach,  about  the  pylorus : 
it  was  the  sensation  peculiar  to  those  parts,  and  b^ame  so 
violent  that  he  tried  change  of  position  to  procure  ease; 
he  sat  down,  ti[iea.walked,  laid  himself  down  on  the  carpet^ 
then  upon  chairs,  but  could  find  no  relief:  he  took  a  spoon- 
ful of  tincture  of  rhubarb,  with  thirty  drops  of  laudanum, 
but  without  the  smallest  benefit.     While  he  was  walking 
about  the  room,  he  cast  his  eyes  on  the  looking-glass,  and 
observed  his  countenance  to  be  pale,  and  his  lips  white, 
giving  the  appearance  of  a  dead  man.     This  alarmed  him, 
and  led  him  to  feel  for  his  pulse,  but  he  found  none  in. 
either  arm.     He  now  thought  his  complaint  serious.     Se- 
veral physicians  of  his  acquaintance.  Dr.  William  Hunter, 
Sir  George  Baker,  Dr.  Huck  Saunders,  and  Sir  William 
Fordyce,  all  came,  but  could  find  no  pulse:  the  pain  still 
continued,  and  he  found  himself,  at  times,  not  faceathuiig.r 
Being  afraid  of  death  soon  taking. place  if  he  did-  not 
breathe,  he  produced  the  voluntary  act  of  breathing,  lii» 
working  his  lungs  by  the  power  of  the  will,  the  sensitive 
principle  vrith  all  its  effect  on  the  machine  not  being  ia 
the  least  affected  by  the  complaint.     In  this  state  he  con- 
tinued for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  in  which  time  fre-r 
quent  attempts  were  made  to  feel  the  pulse,  but  in  vain. 
However,  at  last  the  pain  lessened,  and  the  pulse  returned, 
although  at  first  but  faintly,  and  the  involuntary  breathing 
began  to  take  place.   While  in  this  state,  he  took  Madeira, 
brandy,  ginger,  &c.,  but  did  not  beUeve  them  of  any  ser- 


*  0pp.  PacchiooL  Rom.  4to.  1741. 
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vice,  as  the  return  of  health  was  very  gradual.     In  two    Oeh.  L 
hours  he  was  perfectly  recovered*."  Enuiia^^' 

This  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  cases  on  record,  acrotismua. 
considering   the   extensive  group  of  important  functions  Thii  case 
that  were  jointly  affected,  and  the  total  freedom  of  the  toSSnOT, 
rest :  and  nothing  can  more  strikingly  prove,  how  close  is  uid  ttrik- 
the  sympathy  that  in  many  instances  prevails  between  dis-  ^^jL^' 
continuous  organs,  the  chief  disease  having  prevailed  in  dose  17m. 
the  heart,  and  the  chief  pain  in  the  stomach  on  its  upper  SJ^Jj^f* 

side.  between 

The  nature  of  the  pain  and  the  collateral  symptoms  ^jj'^j^jjjjr 
seem  sufficiently  to  show,  that  this  disease  was  of  a  spas- 
modic kind ;  for  the  deficiency  of  pulse  was  subsequent  to 
the  pain,  and  ceased  upon  its  removal,  while  the  deadly 
paleness  of  the  face  gave  proof  of  a  constriction  of  the 
capillaries. 

So  far  as  my  own  experience  has  extended,  such  failures  /^  g^A 
of  tlie  pulse,  whether  consisting  in  a  total  suspension  or  cMtn  com. 
a  preternatural  retardation,  and  attended  with   acute  or^^^^iyi 
with  very  little  pain,  are  dependent  upon  a  diseased  state  »  diseased 
of  the  larger  arteries,  or  the  larger  viscera  of  the  thorax  or  lamr  ar. 
abdomen,  and  generally  lead  to  sudden  death.    The  case  tenet  or 
of  the  captain  of  the  navy,  which  I  have  just  related,  and  J^^^iud- 
which  was  drawn  up  while  the  first  edition  of  this  work  den  death, 
was  in  the  press,  I  may  now  apply  to  in  illustration  of  ^^^ 
this  remark ;  for  I  have  since  been  informed  by  his  sister,  ^ 
that  while  at  Swansea,  apparently  in  as  good  health  as  he 
had  ordinarily  enjoyed  for  several  years,  he  was  attacked 
with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  which  carried  him  off  in  less  than 
an  hour.     Such,  too,  was  the  fate  of  Dr.  Latham's  patient, 
for  we  are  told,  that  *'  one  day,  when  in  complete  health, 
as  he  then  considered,  himself,  he  dropped  down  in  the 
street  and  expired."    And  so  sudden  was  the  decease  of 
Mr.  J.  Hunter,  that  feeling  himself  unwell  while  in  the 
course  of  his  professional  attendance  at  St.  George's  Hos- 
pital, he  went  into  an  adjoining  room,  gave  a  deep  groan, 
and  dropped  down  dead. 

In  all  cases  of  this  kind,  therefore,  the  mode  of  treat- ]^o^  of 
ment  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  exciting  or  pre-  treatment. 


*  Sir  £.  Hoine*8  Life  of  Mr.  Hunter,  prefixed  to  the  Treatise  on  Blood,  &c. 
p.  zlvi. 
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Spec.  IX. 

EntaAia 
acrotismus. 
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disease  is 
oonstUu- 
tioiud. 
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pendent 
upon  a  dis- 
eased state 
of  some  one 
of  the  larger 
ocgans. 
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produced 
•pontane- 
cmaly. 


disponent  cause,  as  far  as  weare  able  to  ascertain  it.  Where 
the  cause  is  constitutional,  a  sober,  quiet,  and  regular 
habit  of  life,  with  a  due  attention  to  the  ingesta  and  egesta, 
and  particularly  to  a  tranquillized  state  of  mind,  will  often 
enable  the  valetudinarian  to  reach  his  threescore  and  tenth 
year  with  cheerfulness  and  comfort^  but  he  must  content 
himself  with 

•^—  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life, 

and  not  form  a  party  in  its  contentions  and  its  glitter,  its 
bustle  and  ''  busy  hum." 

Where  the  affection  appears  to  be  dependent  upon  a 
particular  state  of  any  one  of  the  larger  thoracic  or  ab- 
dominal organs,  as  the  heart  itself,  the  lungs,  the  atomach, 
or  the  liver,  our  attention  must  be  specially  directed  to 
the  nature  of  the  primary  disease.  And,  in  these  cases,  it 
is  often  essentially  relieved  by  some  vicarious  irritation, 
as  a  seton  or  issue,  a  regular  fit  of  the  gout,  a  cutaneous 
eruption,  or  a  painful  attack  of  piles.  During  the  paroxysm 
itself,  the  most  powerful  and  diffusive  stimulants  should 
be  had  recourse  to,  as  brandy,  the  aromatic  spirit  of  am- 
monia, or  of  ether,  which  is  still  better,  and  opium  in  any 
of  its  forms. 

Some  persons  are  said  to  possess  a  natural  pow^  of  thus 
keeping  the  heart  upon  a  full  stretch,  and  hereby  pro- 
ducing an  universal  deficiency  of  pulsation,  and  of  simu- 
lating death.  Of  this  Dr.  Cleghorn  and  Dr.  Cheyne  both 
give  an  instance.  It  should  be  observed,  however^  that 
the  individuals  died  suddenly;  and  one  of  them.  Colonel 
Townshend,  within  a  few  hours,  after  having  maintained 
this  rigidity  of  the  heart  for  half  an  hour,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  time  he  consented  to  resuscitate  himself,  and  awd^e 
from  the  apparent  sleep  of  death.  It  should  hence  seem, 
that  the  natural  energy  of  the  heart  sinks  gradually,  or 
abruptly,  beneath  the  mischievous  exertion,  wherever  such 
a  power  is  found  to  exist. 
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GENUS   II. 

CLONUS. 
CLONIC  SPASM. 

FORCIBLE  AGITATION  OF  ONE  OR  MORE  MU8CLBS  IN  SUDDEN 

AND  IRREGULAR  SNATCHES. 

The  Greek  terms,  HX6fo{  and  xX^m^ac,  import  "  agitation^  Gek.IL 
commotion,  concussion."    The  clonic  or  agitatory  spasms  Origin  of 
form  two  distinct  orders  in  Sauvages,  and  a  single  genus  Ut^'^"^ 
in  Parr.     The  first  is  unnecessarily  diffuse ;  the  second  is  Synonyma. 
too  restricted.     The  two  orders  of  Sauvages  are  in  the 
present  arrangement  reduced  to  two  genera,  and  constitute 
that  immediately  before  us,  and  synclonus,  or  that  which 
immediately  follows.      Dr.  Cullen  seems  at  one  time  to 
have  had  a  desire  of  distinguishing  the  diseases  of  both 
these  genera  by  the  name  of  convulsions ;  and  of  limiting 
the   name  of  spasms  to  the  permanent  contractions,  or 
rigidities  of  the  muscular  fibres,  produced  by  spastic  action, 
constituting  the  different  species  of  the  preceding  genus. 
"  I  think  it  convenient,"  says  he,  in  his  First  Lines,  "  to  Spum  and 
distinguish  the  terms  of  spasm  and  convulsion,  by  ap-*  ?"^^^^^ 
plying  the  former  strictly  to  what  has  been  called  the  tonic,  sdnguished 
and  the  latter  to  what  has  been  called  the  clonic  spasm.'.^  ^y  ^«ii*b- 
Yet  the  whole  are  treated  of  in  his  nosological  arrange* 
ment  under  the  common  name  of  spasmi,  and  even  in  his 
First  Lines,  notwithstanding  this  distinction,  under  thai 
of  '*  spasmodic  affections  without  fever."    These  spasmodic 
affections  are,   indeed,  subsequently  divided  into  a  new. 
arrangement  of '' spasmodic  affections  of  the  animal  fun^ 
tions; — of  the  vital; — and   of  the  natural:*'  throughout 
which   an  attempt  is  still  made  to  separate  the  term 
convulsion  from  that  of  spasm,  and  apply  it  to  all  clonic 
or  agitatory  motion  of  the  muscles,  while  convulsio  is, 
nevertheless,  retained  in  the  Synopsis,  as  the  technical 
name  of  that  single  species  of  disease,  which  is  colloquially 
called   convulsion-fit,   and  not  extended  to  any  others. 
There  is  doubtless  a  difficulty  in  drawing  the  line  between 
entastic  and  clonic  spasm  in  many  cases,  from  the  mixed 
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Oiy.ll.  natare  of  the  symptoms;  but  if  it  be  felt  of  importance  to 
take  terms  out  of  their  general  meaning,  and  tie  them 
down  to  a  stricter  interpretation^  such  interpretation  should 
be  rigidly  adhered  to,  or  some  degree  of  confusion  must 
necessarily  ensue. 
^^2^'  To  understand  the  real  nature  of  the  spasms  we  are  now 
pknation  entering  upon,  it  may  be  expedient  to  recollect,  that  the 
of  ipuini.  nervous  power  appears  to  be  naturally  communicated  to 
parts  by  minute  jets,  as  it  were,  or  in  an  undulatory  course* 
like  the  vibrations  of  a  musical  chord.  But  the  move- 
ment is  so  uniform,  and  the  supply  so  regular,  in  a  state 
of  healtih,  and  where  there  is  no  fatigue,  that  we  are  not 
conscious  of  any  discontinuity  of  tenour,  and  can  grasp  as 
rigidly  and  as  permanently  with  a  muscle  as  if  there  were 
no  relaxation  in  its  supply  of  power.  To  prove  the  nature  of 
the  influx,  however,  nothing  more  is  necessary,  than  to 
reduce  the  muscle  from  a  state  of  healthy  tone  to  a  state 
of  languor,  or  to  wear  it  down  by  fatigue ;  for,  in  this  con- 
dition, all  the  muscles  tremble,  and  the  stoutest  man  is 
incapable  of  extending  his  arm  with  a  small  we^ht  iu 
his  hand,  or  even  of  raising  a  glass  of  wine  slowly  to  the 
mouth,  without  a  manifest,  and  even  a  painful  oscillation. 
£wo?  '^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  nervous  power,  in  a  state  of  health,  is 

ncrvout      augmented  by  the  application  of  various  stimulants,  both 
augmented  '"^^^^^  ^"^  corporeal.    The  ordinary  mental  stimulus  is 
b]rvwioiu   the  will,   but  any  other  mental  faculty,  when  violently 
•dmuknti.  excitcd,  wiU  answer  the  same  purpose,  though  the  action 
•dmuiiLts.  "^^^^  takes  place  in  consequence  hereof  will,  in  some  de- 
gree, be  irregular,  as  proceeding  from  an  irregular  source, 
and  will  in  consequence  make  an  approach  to  the  cha- 
racter of  spasms ;  of  which  a  violent  excitement  of  almost 
any  of  the  passions  affords  examples  sufficiently  evident, 
and  especially  the  passions  of  fear  and  anger,  under  the 
influence  of  which  it  is  sometimes  found  impossible  to 
keep  a  single  limb  still. 
^22I|wL       "^^  ordinary  corporeal  stimulants  are  the  fluids,  which 
are  naturally  applied  to  the  motory  organs  themselves. 
Thus  the  air  which  we  breathe  becomes  a  sufficient  ex- 
citement to  the  action  of  the  lungs;  the  flow  of  the  blood 
from  the  veins  a  sufiicient  excitement  to  that  of  the  heart; 
while  the  descent  of  the  feces  maintains  the  peristaltic 

K        motion  of  the  intestinal  canal. 
.  Where  these  stimulants  are  regularly  administered,  and 
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the  organs^to  which  they  are  applied,  are  in  a  state  of  Ozv.ii. 
health,  the  alternations  of  jets  and  pauses  in  the  flow  of  the  ^^^^ 
*  nervous  energy,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  are  uniform. 
But  in  a  state  of  diseased  action,  this  uniformity  is  de*  Uoifbnnitjr 
stroyed,  and  in  two  very  different  ways:  for,  first,  the^^^ 
nervous  energy  may  rush  forward  with  a  force  that  pro- energy  how 
hibits  all  pause  or  relaxation  whatever,  and  this  too  in^|**** 
spite  of  all  the  power  of  the  will ;    and  we  have  then  a  pro^^jj^n 
production  of  rigid  or  entastic  spasms,  or  those  abnormal  of  rigid  te 
contractions  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  of  which  the 
preceding  genus  furnishes  us  with  abundant  examples: 
and,  next,  the  pai^ses  or  relaxations  may  be  too  protracted; 
and,  in  this  case,  every  movement  will  be  performed  with 
a  manifest  tremor.     Where  this  last  is  the  case,  moreover, 
the  succeeding  jet,  from  the  accumulation  of  nervous 
power  that  necessarily  follows  upon  such. a  retardation, 
must  at  length  take  place  with  an  inordinate  force  and 
hurry ;  and  the  movement  in  the  voluntary  muscles,  when  Piodueckin 
attempted  to  be  controlled  by  the  will,  must  be  irregular,  ^^^' 
and  often  strongly  marked  with  agitation,  giving  us  ex- clonic 
amples  of  convulsive  or  clonic  spasm.    And  as,  moreover,  'P^*^ 
in  such  a  state  of  the  nervous  system  or  of  any  part  of  it,  ^^^ 
there. will  often  be  found  a  contest  between  the  retarding  how  mo- 
and  the.  impelling  powers,  the  spasm  will  not  unfrequently  ^"^^^ 
partake  of  the  nature  of  the  two;  the  nervous  energy,  aft^ 
having  been  irregularly  restrained  in  its  course,  will  rush 
forward  too  impetuously,  and  for  a  few  moments  without 
any  pause  y  and  we  shall  have  either  a  succession  of  con* 
striciive  and  clonic  spasms  in  the  same  muscle  or  sets  of 
muscles,  or  a  constrictive  spasm  in  some  parts,  while  we 
have  a  clonic  spasm  in  others :  and  hence,  those  violent 
and  ramifying  convukions,  which  we  shall  have  more  par- 
ticularly to  notice  under  the  ensuing  genus. 

A  sudden  and  incidental  appUcation  of  any  irritant  Further 
power  whatever  to  any  of  the  muscular  fibres  will  throw  iOiutntad. 
them  into  an  irregular  action,  not  only  in  a  morbid  state, 
when  they  are  most  prone  to  such  irregularities,  but  even 
in  a  state  of  health.  Hence  the  involuntary  jerk  that 
takes  place  in  all  the  limbs  when  a  boat,  in  which  we 
are  sailing  at  full  speed,  gets  aground  without  our  ex- 
pecting it,  or  we. are  assailed  unawares  with  a  smart  stroke 
of  electricity. 
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Gen.  II.       Now,  whenever  a  forcible  and  anomalous  movement  of 
Clonus.       ^-g  j^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  1^^^  excited  in  any  chain  of  muscular 

a  repetiXn*  fibres  whatever,  there  is  a  stnHig  tendency  in  them  to 
of  iiT^ar  repeat  the  same  movement  even  from  the  first ;  and  when, 
J^^J^"*  from  accident,  or  a  continuance  of  the  exciting  cause,  it 
dneed :  has  actually  been  repeated,  it  forms  a  habit  of  recurrence 
henee  that  is  often  broken  off  with  great  dtfBculty.  Hence  the 
habits  of  convulsive  spasm  of  the  hooping-oough  always  outlasts 
nomme  the  disease  itself  for  some  weeks,  and  is  best  removed 
k^^^ng.  by  the  introduction  of  some  counter-habit  obtained  by  a 
cough:  change  of  residence,  atmosphere,  and  even  hours.  A  pal- 
in  palpi,  pitation  of  the  heart,  first  occasioned  by  fright,  in  an  irri- 
^**'^'        table  frame,  has  in  some  cases  continued  for  many  days 

afterwards,  and  in  a  few  instances  become  chronic. 
inneenng:  A  habit  of  sneezing  has  sometimes  been  produced  in 
the  same  manner,  and  followed  an  obstinate  catarrh ;  after 
which  the  slightest  stimulants,  even  the  sneezing  of  an- 
other person,  have  been  sufficient  to  call  up  fresh  paroxysms, 
and,  in  some  cases  which  I  have  seen,  of  very  long  and 
troublesome  continuance. 
^^^  Hiccough  affords  us  another  example  of  the  same  tend- 

ency to  a  recurrence  of  muscular  abnormities.  This  is 
usually  produced  by  some  irritation  in  the  stomach,  not 
unfrequently  that  of  fulness  alone :  the  irritation  is  by  sym*" 
pathy  communicated  to  the  diaphragm,  which  is  thrown 
into  a  clonic  spasm,  and  the  spasm  being  a  few  times  re- 
peated, the  habit  becomes  so  established,  as,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  be  broken  through  with  considerable  difficulty. 
It  is  to  these  physiological  laws,  that  most  of  the  affec- 
tions we  are  now  about  to  enter  upon,  are  referrible ;  and 
the  concentrated  view  we  have  thus  taken  of  their  opera- 
tion will  render  it  less  necessary  for  us  to  dwell  at  much 
length  upon  any  of  them. 

The  genus  clonus  comprises  the  six  following  species: 

1.  CLONUS  SINGULTUS.  HICCOUGH. 

2.  .   ■  STERNUTATIO.  SNEEZING. 

3.   PALPITATIO.  PALPITATION. 

4.   NICTITATIO.  TWINKLING  OP  THE  EYELIDS. 

5.   SUBSULTUS.  TWITCHING  OF  THE  TENDONS. 

6.  — — .  PANDICULATIO.         STRETCHING. 
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SPECIES  I. 

CLONUS  SINGULTUS. 
HJCCOUGH. 

CONVULSIVB  CATCH   OF  TH£   BSSPIEATORY   MUSCLES,   WITH 

SONOROUS  inspiration;  itkrated  at  short  INTB&VALS. 


Though  the  spasmodic  action  in  this  afTection  exists  Osw.fl. 
chiefly  in  the  diaphragm,  the  principal  seat  of  the  disease  ^.^^  ' 
is  the  stomach,  when  strictly  idiopathic ;  an  observation  prindpdlT 
which  was  long  ago  made  by  Hippocrates,  and  has  iii>»<«dinu^ 
recent  times  been  more  copiously  dwelt  upon  by  Hoffman.  ,^hen 
but  which  Mr.  Charles  Bell  has  been  the  first  to  estabUsh  idiopathic 
by  experiments  on  the  nervous  system.    **  Vomiting/'  says 
be,  "  and  hiccough,  are  actions  of  the  respiratory  muscles, 
excited  by  irritation  of  the  stomach*." 

Debility  is  perhaps  the  ordinary  remote  cause,  and  irri«  Remote  and 
tability,  or  some  accidental  stimulus,  the  exciting.    Thus  ^^^ 
excess  of  food»  and  especially  in  a  weak  stomach,  is  often 
a  sufficient  stimulus :  and  hence,  the  frequency  of  this 
complaint  among  infants. 

For  the  same  reason,.it  is  occasionally  produced  by  worms, 
acidity,  or  bile  in  the  stomach.     External  pressure  on*the 
stomach  is  another  exciting  cause:  and  hence  it  has  some- 
times followed  an  incurvation  of  one  or  more  of  the  ribsf, 
or  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  |  of  the  sternum,  produced  by 
violence,  and  pressing  on  the  coats  of  this  organ.    The  Morbid 
stomach,  however,  is  not  at  all  times  the  only  organ  i'^?""!!^^ 
which  the  morbid  cause  is  seated,  that  excites  the  diaphragm  in  other 
to  this  spasmodic  action.    The  liver  is  frequently  to  bejg»^4im 
suspected.     "  I  have  often,"  says  Dr.  Percival,  in  his 
manuscript  notes  on  the  volume  of  Nosology,  "  found  hie- 


*  Experiments  on  the  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Nerrct.     PbiL  Trans. 
1831,  p.  406. 
t  Schenck,  Lib.  in.  Obs.  40,  ex  FcmeUo. 
\  BoDct.  Sepulcfar.  Lib.  iii.  Sect.  ▼•  Obs.  8,  Appcx. 
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Spec.  L 

CIODUt 

singultue. 

Exempli- 
fied. 


Spaem 
onen  cures 
Itael^oris 
eaiily 
ntttained. 


How  to  be 
treated 
where  com* 
moQ  means 
ftlL 


Hiccough 
of  typhus 
and  other 
low  fevers. 

Chronic 
hiccough. 


Singular 


coug-h  symptomatic  of  an  enlargement  or  inflammation  of 
the  liver  on  the  upper  convex  side."  It  also  frequently 
follows  strangulated  hernia ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  John 
Hunter,  in  numerous  instances  accompanies  local  irritation 
after  operations  of  various  kinds.  It  has  sometimes  attended 
the  passage  of  a  stone  in  one  of  the  ureters*. 

The  affection  is  often  very  troublesome,  but  it  cures 
itself  in  ordinary  cases,  and  where  the  exciting  cause  is 
lodged  in  the  stomach ;  for  the  spasmodic  action  very  gene- 
rally removes  the  accidental  irritant ;  and  if  not,  the  dis- 
order usually  yields  to  very  simple  antispasmodics,  as  a 
draught  of ,  cold  water,  or  a  dose  of  camphor  or  volatile 
spirits.  Where  these  have  failed,  a  nervous  action  of  a 
different  kind,  and  which  seems  to  ^dpernte  by  revulsion, 
has  often  been  found  to  succeed,  such^i^holding  the  breath, 
and  thus  producing  a  voluntary  spasm' of  a  rigid  and  op- 
posite kind  in  the  diaphragm ;  or  a  violent  fit  of  sneezing. 
An  emeticf  will  sometimes  answer  the  purpose ;  and,  still 
more  effectually,  a  sudden  fright,  or  other  emotion  of  the 
mind|.  If  these  do  not  prove  sufficient,  we  must  call  in 
the  aid  of  opium ;  and,  in  the  intervals,  have  recourse  to 
tonics  internal  and  external,  the  warm  bitters,  bark,  pure 
air,  exercise,  and  cold  bathing. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  tendency,  which  these 
irregular  actions  have  to  form  a  habit,  and  the  more  so  in 
proportion  to  the  general  weakness  and  irritability  of  the 
frame ;  and  hence,  indeed,  their  arising  so  readily  in  the 
latet  stages  of  typhus  and  other  low  fevers,  and  their  con- 
tinuing to  the  last  ebb  of  the  living  power. 

Even  where  the  constitution  is  possessed  of  a  tolerable 
share  of  vigour,  hiccough  is  too  apt  to  become  a  chronic 
and  periodical  affection ;  and  as  the  frequency  of  the  spasm 
is  also  usually  increased  with  the  frequency  of  the  series, 
it  has  sometimes  become  almost  incessant,  and  defied  every 
kind  of  medical  treatment  that. could  be  devised.  As  a 
chronic  affection,  it  has  been  known  to  return  at  irr^ular 
periods  from  four§  to  four-and-twenty  years  ||;  and  as  a 


*  Darwin,  2^noQL.  iv.  i.  L  7* 

t  Rigaud,  Ergo  solvunt  Singultum  Vomitus  et  Stemutatio?    Parii,  ISOl. 

t  Riedlin,  Lin.  Med.  1696,  p.  276. 

^  Bartholhi,  Hist.  Nat  Cent  ii.  Hist  4. 

n  ASk/td,  Diss.  Casos'SingultClB  duonid  viginii  quatuor  aDnonun.  HaL  1743. 
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permanent  attack,  to  continue  veithout  ceasing  for  eiglit^»  Omn.  IL* 
ninef,  twelve  days  J,  and  even  three  months^.     Dr.  Panr-cionu^  '  » 
tells  us,  that  he  once  knew  it  continue  for  a  month  with  singulius. 
scarcely  any  intermission  even  at  night.    *'  The  8leep»"^ 
says  he,  "  was  at  last  so  profound,  that  the  convulsion 
scarcely  awoke  the  patient.^'     In  a  few  instances,  it  haft 
proved  fatal.     Poterius  mentions  one  || ;  and  another,  pro- 
duced by  cold  beverage,  occurs  in  the  Ephemerides .  of 
Natural  Curiosities^. 

In  the  Gazette  de  Sante  for  1817,  is  the  case  of  a  young 
girl,  who  had  been  tormented  for  six  months  with  an  aloMai 
incessant  hiccough.  It  ceased  during  deglutition,  but  re^ 
appeared  immediately  afterwards.  The  sleep  was  frequently: 
disturbed.  Baron  Dupuytren,  on  being  consulted,  aftedt 
antispasmodics  and  the  warm  bath  had  failed,  appUed  an: 
actual  cautery  to  the  region  of  the  diaphragm,  and  >  the 
hiccough  immediatdy  ceased;  but  perhaps  tenor  ope-- 
rated  in.  no  slight  degree  in  this  mode  <tf  cure*  -  >    / 


i« 


'''>, 
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SPECIES  II. 

»  •  ■ 

CLONUS  STERNUTATIO. 
SNEEZING. 

IRRITATION  OF  THS  NOSTRILS,  PRODUCING  SUDDEN^  YlOr 
LENT,  ANB  SONOROUS  EXPIRATION.  THROUGH  THEIR 
CHANNEL, 

Sneezing  is  a  convulsive   motion  of  the  respiratory  Osir.  IT. 
muscles,  common]y, excited  into  action  by  some  i^^^itant p^^^^^* 
applied  to  the  inner  membrane  of  the  nose,  and  not  unfre-   ^^^* 
quently,  when  so  applied,  to  an  extremity  of  almost  any 
one  of  the  respiratory  nerves ;  in  the  course  of  which  the 
air  from  the  lungs  is  sonorously  forced  forward  in  this 

•  Riedlin.  Cent.  i.  Obs.  15.         f  Act  Nftt  Cur.  vol.  t.  Obc  108. 

$  Tulpiua,  Lib.  iv.  cap.  25.         §  ScheDck,  Lib.  iii.  Obt.  49,  ex  Femdio. 

11  CcDL  II.  Obe.  XXVII.  %  Epb.  Nat.  Cur.  Pec  in.  An.  i.  Obs.  48. 
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9kv>  U.   direetioD  as  the  lower  jaw  is  closed  at  the  time.     ^*  In 
Oonus  '^    sneeaing,"  says  Dr.  Young,  "  the  soft  palate  seems  to  be 
stemutatkK  the  Talve,  which,  like  the  glottis  in  coughing,  is  suddenly 
opened,  and  allows  the  air  to  rush  on  with  a  greater  ye- 
locity,  than  it*  could  baye  acquired  without  such*  an  ob^ 
struction*." 
Has  some.       It  is  a  common  and  rarely  a  severe  affection  tn  its  ordi- 
becomea     '^T^  courae.     But,  ftom  the  habit  which  irregular  actions 
serious        of  the  irritable  fibres  are  perpetually  apt  to  assume,  as  we 
^"°'^"'      have  already  explained,  and  particularly  in  a  relaxed  and 
mobile  state  of  them,  sneezing  has  occasionally  become  a 
sehous  complaint    Forestus,  Horstius;  Lancini,  and  many 
of  the  German  medical  miscellaneous  collections,  give  in- 
stances of  its  having  been  sometimes  both  permanent  and 
violent,  sometimes  periodical,  and   a  few  cases  vdierein 
It  proved  fatal;  which  last  termination  is  confirmed  by 
Morgagni.    The  Ephemerides  Naturce  Curiosomm  con- 
tain one  instance,  in  which  the  sneetings  continued  for 
three  hundred  times  in  a  single  paroxysm. 
Ordinary         The  ordinary  irritants,  operating  immediately  on   the 
^"'^        brane  which  lines   the  interior  of  the  nostrils,  are  ster- 
nutatories, a  sharp  pungent  atmosphere,  indurated  mucus, 
the  acrimonious  fluid  secreted  in  a  catarrh  or  measles,  or 
a  morbid  sensibility  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane  itself. 
But,  when   But  the  severest  cases  have  usually  been  produced  by  sym- 
usud^y       P^^hy  with  some  remote  organ,  as  an  irritable  state  of  the 
produced  by  lungs,  stomach.  Or  bowels.     For  the  same  reason,  sneezing 
^tl?M>ine    often  accompanies  pregnancy  and  injuries  on  the  head, 
ranoteand  and  sometimes  the  last  -dtages  of  low  fevers.    The  bene- 
^„gjuj^         diction,  formerly  bestowed  with  so  much  courtesy  on  the 
Origin  of    iict  of  sneezing,  is  said  to  have  been  congratulatory  on  ac- 
Ae  bene-     count  of  its  frequent  violence ;  but  we  do  not  seem  to  be 
mtiiy  be-*  acquainted  with  the  real  origin  of  this  custom. 
•*^^  ^"        ^*  sneezing  is  a  symptom  of  catarrh,  if  it  be  repeated 
cwmg.     ^^^  gome  time  with  quick  succession  in  an  irritable  habit 
in*sneering  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  frequently  affected  with  catarrh,  it  will  some- 
to  caU  into  times,  in  the  most  singular  manner,  call  sympathetically 
morbid**  "  ^^^^  action  the  whole  circle  of  symptoms  with  which  it  has 
movements  formerly  been  associated,  and  the  patient  will  seem  at  once 

associated ^ ' 

with  ir.  .  . 

•  Med.  LHcrat.  p.  I07. 
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to  be  labouring  under  a  very  severe  cold.    An  instance  of  Otv.  II. 
this  singular  S3rmpaihy  has  occurred  to  me  while  writing.  J5*^^^"  '^' 
The  patient  is  a  lady  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  in .  good  stteraatadiu 
health,  but  of  a  highly  nervous  temperament.     She  began  Ulustnted. 
to  sneeze  from  some  trifling  and  transient  cause,  and  having 
continued  to  sneeze  for  five  or  six  times  in  rapid  succession, 
her  eyelids  became  swollen,  her  eyes  blood^shot  and  fuU 
of  tears,  her  nostrils  discharged  a  large  quantity  of  acrid 
serum,  her  fauces  were  swollen  and  irritable,  and  a  tickling 
and  irrepressible   cough  completed  the  chain  of  morbid 
action.  The  sneezing  at  length  ceased,  and,  within  a  quar* 
ter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  the  whole  tribe  of  sympathetic 
symptoma  ceased  also. 

Sneezing,  in   its   ordinary  production,  though    a  con»  Naturally  a 
Tulsive,  is  a  natural  and  healthy  action,  intended  to  throw  ^'^^i-.^ 
off  instinctively  from  the  delicate  membrane  of  the  nos-^  someJines 
trils  whatever  irritable  or  offensive  material  may  chance  to  t'<»*>^«««>« 

•^  .     and  scfere 

be  lodged  there.  But  when  it  proceeds  from  a  morbid  from  habit, 
cause,  or  becomes  troublesome  from  habit,  we  should  use  •n^^'^ii^ 
our  endeavours  to  remove  it.  That  there  is  nothing  of 
proper  convulsion  in  sneezing  is  shown,  as  Mi.  Charles 
Bell  has  justly  observed,  by  the  admirable  adjustment  of 
the  muscles  to  the  object.  A  body  irritating  the  glottis 
will  call  into  simultaneous  action  the  muscles  of  respira- 
tion, so  as  to  throw  out  the  air  with  a  force  capable  of 
removing  the  oflending  body :  but  if  the  irritation  be  on 
the  membrane  of  the  nose,  the  stream  of  air  is  directed 
differently,  and,  by  the  action  of  sneezing,  ^the  irritating 
particles  are  removed  from  these  surfaces.  By  the  con- 
sideration of  how  many  muscles  require  adjustment  to  pro- 
duce this  change  in  the  direction  of  the  stream  of  air,  we 
may  know,  that  the  action  is  instinctive,  ordered  with  the 
utmost  accuracy,  and  very  different  from  convulsion*. 

When  the  complaint  is  idiopathic  and  acute,  or,  in  other  Remediu 
words,  when  the  Schneiderian  membrane  is  morbidly  sensi*  {Rsaneai 
ble,  or  stung  with  some  irritant  n^aterial,  it  may  be  relieved 
by  copiously  sniffing  warm  water  up  the  nostrils,  or  throw- 
ing it  up  gently  with  a  syringe,  or  forcing  mp  pellets  of 
lint  moistened  with  opium  dissolved  in  warm  water,  the 

*  Of  the  Neryes  which  associate  the  Muscles  of  the  Chest  in  the  Actions  of 
Bmthing,  Slc    PhiL  Tnun.  1822,  p.  306. 
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Qek.  II.   pressure  of  which  is  sometimes  of  as  much  service  as  the 
Ciomw  ^  sedative  power  of  the  fluid  itself.     If  this  do  not  succeed, 
itemutatia  leeches  or  cold  epithems  should  be  applied  to  the  nose  ex- 
ternally.    But  a  free  8tnd  spontaneous  eptstaxis,  or  hemor- 
rhage from  the  nostrils,   effects  the  best  and  speediest 
cure,  of  which  Riedlin  has  given  an  instructive  instance*. 
Its  return  has  been  prevented  by  blisters  to  the  temples 
and  behind  the  ears,  and  frequently  sniffing  up  cold. water. 
It  has  also  been  attempted  to  be  cured  by  pungent  sternu- 
tatories, so  that  the  olfactory  nerves  may  be  rendered  tor- 
pid and  even  paralyzed  by  over-exertion ;  but  this  has  rarely 
answered ;  for  when  once  a  morbid  habit  is  established,  it 
does  not  require  the  primary  cause  or  stimulus  for  its  con- 
tinuance. 
How  to  be       When  the  complaint  proceeds  from  sympathy,  the  most 
when  the     effectual  mean  of  removing  it  is  by  ascertaining  the  state 
■flection  is  of  the  remote  organ  with  which  it  associates,  and  removing 
2^^       the  stimulus  that  gives  rise  to  it    This,  however,  cannot 
always  be  done ;  and,  in  such  cases,  camphor  in  free  doses 
will  often  prove  a  good  palliative,  and  if  this  do  iiot  suc- 
ceed, we  must  have  recourse  to  opium. 


SPECIES  III. 

CLONUS  PALPITATIO. 
PALPITATION. 

SUBSULTORY  VIBRATION  OF  THE  HEART  OR  ARTERIES. 

Giir.n.  Palmus  or  PALPITATIO  is  used  in  very  different  senses 
^^^^  by  different  writers.  By  Cullen  and  Parr,  it  is  limited  to 
intarpie^  ^  vehement  and  irregular  motion  of  the  heart  alone.  By 
^  of  Sauvages  and  Sagar  it  is  applied  to  an  irregular  motion  "  in 
DOioiogiats.  ^^^  region  of  the  heart.''  By  Linn6us  it  is  denominated 
**  a  subsultory  motion  of  the  heart  or  a  bowel— cordis  vis- 


*  Lin.  Med.  1005,  p.  I4a 
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cerisve ;"  and  by  Vogel  is  defined  **  a  temporary  agitation   0km.  it. 
of  the  heart,  a  bowel,  a  muscle,  a  tendon,  or  an  artery."      eionus 

The  first  of  these  views  is  too  contracted,  for  palpitations,  palpitatio. 
or  quick  abnormal  beats,  are  felt  almost  as  frequently  in  Sometimes 
many  other  organs,  and  particularly  those  of  the  epigastric  uac^I 
region.     Yet,  as  in  these,  it  seems  in  every  instance,  how- 
ever complicated  with  other  symptoms,  to  depend  upon  a 
morbid  state  of  the  heart  itself,  or  of  the  arteries  which 
supply  them,  or  are  in  their  vicinity,  the  definitions  that  lometimet 
extend   palpitations  to  other  organs  than  the  heart  and  ^^  ^'^''^ 
arteries,  as  separate  from  these,  appear  to  be  as  much 
too  loose  and  out  of  bounds  as  the  first  definition  is  too 
limited. 

The  view  now  offered  takes  a  middle  course :  it  con- 
templates  palpitation  as  dependent  on  a  diseased  action 
of  the  heart  alone,  or  of  the  larger  arteries  alone,  or  of 
the  one  or  the  other  associating  with  some  organ  more  or 
less  remote;  and  hence  lays  a  foundation  for  the  thcee^ 
following  varieties : 

a  Cordis.  Palpitation  of  the  heart. 

/3  Arteriosa.  Palpitation  of  the  arteries. 

y  Complicata.  Complicated  or  visceral  palpitation. 

The  vibratoicy  and  irregular  action,  which  we  denomi-  «  c.  Pftlpi- 
nate  palpitation   of  the  heart,  is  sometimes  sharp  **^°  "^^ 
and  strong,  in  which  case  it  is  called  a  throbbing  of  Throbbing' 
tub  heart,  and  sometimes  soft  and  feeble,  when  it  is 
called  a  fluttering  of  this  organ.     Both  may  possibly  fluttering, 
proceed  from  two  distinct  causes  ;  the  one  a  morbid  irrita-  Both  pro. 
bility  of  its   muscular   fibres,   or  some  sudden   stimulus  ^^^^^  ^y 

•'  .        .  .  two  famiCT  s 

applied  to  it,  either  external  or  internal,  by  which  its  sys-  ^yg^oie 
tole  becomes  harsh  and  unpliant,  and  evinces  a  tendency  Kanh  and 
to  a  spastic  fixation;  and  the  other  an  irregular  motion  of  ""P^^** 
the  entire  organ  of  the  heart  in  the  pericardium,  by  which  irRgular 
it  literally  strikes  against  the  chest :  the  cause  of  which  we  ™®*^  ^^ 
do  not  always  know,  though  we  see  it  very  frequently  occa-  of  the  bean 
sioned  by  a  sudden  and  violent  emotion  of  the  mind,  and  >"*  Jhe  pen- 
have  reason  to  believe,  that  it  is  often  a  result  of  the  spastic  ^ 
systole  or  contraction  of  the  heart  which  we   have  just 
noticed.     When,  however,  the  substance  of  the  heart  is 
thus  irregularly  acted  upon,  and  jerked  backward  and  for- 

VOL.  IV.  G  G 
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Gen.  II.  ward  from  a  cause  extrinsic  to  itself,  the  palpitation  is 
a  cf  Palpi-  confined  to  the  pericardium,  and  the  pulse  does  not  par- 
tado  cordis,  take  of  the  abnormity. 

as  first  The  last  is,  perhaps,  the  most  common  proximate  cause 

EvD^^w*^  of  the  palpitation  of  this  organ,  and  we  are  indebted  to 
Hunter.  '    Br.  William  Hunter  for  having  first  pointed  it  out  to  us. 
Illustrated.  The  heart,  in  its  natural  state,  lies  loose  and  pendulous 
in  the  pericardium :  and  when  the  blood  which  it  receives 
is,  from  an  irritation  of  any  kind,  thrown  with  a  peculiar 
jerk  into  the  aorta,  the  moment  it  reaches  the  curvature 
of  this  trunk,  it  encounters  so  strong  a  resistance  as  to 
produce  a  very  powerful  rebound  in  consequence  of  the 
aorta  being  the  first  point  against  the  spine :  the  influence 
of  the  heart's  own  action  is  now,  therefore,  thrown  back 
upon  itself,  and  this  organ,  as  a  result  of  its  being  loose 
and  pendulous,  is  tilted  forward  against  the  inside  of  the 
chest,  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs  on  the  left*. 
Rebound         .The  reboiind  of  so  strong  a  muscle  as  the  heart,  against 
so  strong  as  ^^^  inside  of  the  chest,  must  depend  for  its  violence  upon 
to  be  heard,  the  violence  of  the  jerk  with  which  the  blood  is  spasmo- 
dically thrown  into  the  aorta;  and  this  has  often  been 
so   powerful  as  to  bo  distinctly*  heard  by  by-standersf. 
Castellus  has  given  an  exc^mple  of  this  sonorous  effect: 
and  Mr.  Dundas  has  observed  it  in  various  cases.     '*  The 
and  agitate   action  of  the  heart,"  says  the  latter,  *'  is  sometimes  so 
die  bed.      yery  strong  as  to  be  distinctly  heaixl,  and  to  agitate  the 
bed  the  patient  is  in  so  violently,  that  his  pulse  has  been 
counted  by  looking  at  the  motions  of  the  curtain  of  the 
Has  some,   bedj;."    The  heart  has  sometimes*  palpitated  with  a  force 
f"^**"     ^^  violent  as  to  dislocate^  or  break  the  ribs|l,  for  both  are 
fiBctoredthe  8^^^^^  ^o  have  occurred  on  respectable  authorities^,  and, 
ribs;  and     in  one  instance,  to  rupture  its  own  ventricles**,     jjpon 
own  ven.     ^^^  wonderful  power  of  the  soft  parts,  or  rather  of  the  mus- 
tridea.        cles  over  the  bones,  when  thrown  .into  vehement  spasmodic 


*  See  J.  Hunter  on  Blood,  p.  146,  note. 

f  Castcllus,  P.  Vascus.  Exercitat.  ad  afTectus  Thoracis.  Tr.  ix.  ToJosa 
1614.  4to.  Lettsom,  Med.  Sec.  Lond.  vol.  L  A  Vega,  De  Art.  Med.  Idb.  ni. 
Cap.  8. 

i  Tr^ns.  Medico-Chirurg.  Soc.  i.  27.  §  Horstii  ii.  137—139. 

I  Schenck,  Observ.  215.  ex  Femelio. 

^  The  editor  has  no  doubt  of  the  incorrectness  of  such  leports, 

*  *  Portal,  Memoires  de  Paris,  1784. 
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action,  we  had  occasion  to  observe  in  the  Physiological   Oxk.  II. 
Proem  to  the  present  order :  and  hence  we  have  sometimes  ^cf  pJ^J 
had  examples  of  the  humerus,  and  other  long  bones,  being  tatio  cotdk 
broken   by  a  convulsion-fit.      A  contraction  of  the  lefl 
aurico- ventricular  opening  is  sometimes  found  to  produce 
the  phaenomenoa  of  a  double  pulse  *. 

I  have  said,  that  we  are  not  always  acquainted  with  the 
remote  or  exciting  causes  of  the  palpitation  of  the  heart. 
Violent  emotion  of  the  mind,  as  already  observed,  is  a 
frequent  excitement,  and  one  or  two  others  have  been 
alr€^y  indicated.  The  first  of  these  is  perhaps  the  most 
frequent  cause ;  and  hence  we  can  readily  admit  with 
M.  Corvisart,  that  palpitation,  together  with  many  other 
diseases  of  the  heart,  have  been  far  more  frequent  in 
France,  since  the  commencement  of  its  late  horrible  re- 
volution. M.  Portal  has,  indeed,  proved  this  fact  by  Striking  ex- 
various  interesting  examples;  from  which  the  following S^P^®®^**^ 
may  be  selected,  as  it  is  short.  A  young  lady,  who  had 
suddenly  learned,  that  her  husband  had  been  cruelly  mur- 
dered by  a  band  of  the  popular  ruffians,  was  instantly 
seized  with  a  violent  palpitation  that  terminated  in  a  syn- 
cope so  extreme,  that  she  was  supposed  to  be  dead.  This 
apprehension,  however,  was  erroneous.  She  recovered ; 
but  the  palpitation  continued  for  many  years :  and  she  at 
length  died  of  water  in  her  chest  t- 

The  remote  causes  are  rarely  to  be  discovered  till  after  Remote 
death,  and  for  the  most  part  seem  to  consist  in  a  morbid  "^ ' 
structure  of  the  heart  itself,  or  the  pericardium,  by  which  gist  in  a 
last  the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart  have  either  been  ob-  morWd 
structed  in  their  play,  or  have  had  too  much  liberty  of  the  heart, 
action.    The  heart  has  sometimes  been  found  ossified  in  Exempli. 
its  general  substance,  as  in  the  case  of  Pope  Urban  the  ^*^ 
Vlllth ;    and   more   frequently  in  its  valves  or  its  con- 
nexion with  the  aorta.     It  has  sometimes  been  thickened 
and  has  grown  to  an  enormous  size,  which   change  of 
structure  has  latsly  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  hy- 
*  pertrophy,  and  has  been  found  in  one  instance  of  a  weight 
of  not  less  than  fourteen  pounds  j;.     A  case  occurred  to 

*  Hodgson  on  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins. 

■f-  M^oires  sur  la  Nature  et  le  Traitement  de  plusieurs  Maladies,  tome  ir. 
8?o.     Paris,  1819. 
$  Eph.  Nat.  Cor.  Dec  iii.  Anikiii.  Obi.  166, 
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Oex.  II.   the  present  author  not  long  ago  in  a  young  lady  of  four- 
«  c!  Paipil  ^^^'  i^  whom  it  reached  half  this  weight,  and  was  the 
utio  cordis,  cause  of  a  most  distressing  palpitation,  as  well  as  of  a  ge* 
neral  dropsy.     By  close  confinement  and  quiet,  and  the 
use  of  elaterium  and  scarification  to  carry  off  the  water, 
she  recovered  an  apparently  good   share  of  health ;  but 
the  exercise  of  dancing,  a  few  months  afterwards,  produced 
a  recurrence  of  all  the  syijiptoms  in  a  more  violent  and 
obstinate  degree,  and  she  gradually  fell  a  sacrifice  to  them. 
O^caiMcs      In  other  cases,  the  heart  has  been  peculiarly  small  and 
to  be  met     contracted,  chiefly,  perhaps,  in  the  disease  of  tabes,  or 
with.  marasmus ;   and  consequently  there  has  not  been  a  suf- 

ficient capacity  for  the  regular  influx  of  venous  blood. 

The  space  of  the  pericardium  has  often  been  morbidly 
diminished  by  inflammation,  or  an  undue  growth  of  fat; 
and  hence,  again,  the  heart  has  been  impeded  in  its  pro- 
per action ;  while  occasionally  it  seems  to  have  been  fiUed, 
or  nearly  so,  with  a  dropsical  fluid. 
Organic  in.  Organic  injury  from  external  violence  is  also  a  frequent 
v^  ft  cause  of  palpitation.  Yet  it  is  singular  to  obseive  the  severity 
lenon  of  lesion,  which  the  heart  and  its  appendages  will  some- 


severe 


without  af-  times  undergo,  when  the  constitution  is  sound,  without 
life.  affecting  the  life.     M.  Latour,  who,  during  the  French 

Exempli,  war,  was  first  physician  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  at- 
tended  a  soldier  who  laboured  under  a  tremendous  he- 
morrhage from  the  breast,  produced  by  a  wound  from  a 
ipusket  that  had  penetrated  this  organ.  The  hemorrhage, 
however,  ceased  on  the  third  day,  the  patient's  strength 
gradually  recruited,  and  suppuration  proceeded  kindly. 
It  was  nevertheless  necessary  to  cut  several  pieces  of  frac- 
tured rib  away;  yet  the  wound  cicatrized  at  the  end  of 
three  months,  and  the  only  inconvenience  that  remained 
was  a  very  troublesome  palpitation  of  the  breast  that  an- 
noyed him  for  three  years.  Six  years  after  the  accident, 
he  died  of  a  complaint  totally  unconnected  with  t  he  wound. 
His  body  was  opened  by  M.  Mansion,  chief  surgeon  of  the 
hospital  at  Orleans ;  and  the  ball,  which  had  entered  his 
breast,  was  found  lodging  in  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  covered  over  in  a  great  measure  by  the  pericardium, 
and  resting  on  tiie  septum  medium  *. 

*  Diet,  des  Sciences  Aledicales,  Art.  Cas.  Raiea. 
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To  these  causes  may  be  added  a  scirrhous  or  other  mor-   Oeic .  IT. 
bid  structure  of  the  lungs,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  spleei^*  «  c? paipu 
liver,  stomachy  or  intestinal  canal;  for  it  is  a  frequent  tado oonUs. 
accompaniment  upon  most  species  of  parabysma :  and,  in 
these  cases,  appears  as  a  symptomatic  affection  alone. 
For  reasons  already  assigned,  it  is  also  an  occasional  sym- 
ptom in  hydrothorax ;  during  which  it  shows  itself  in  a 
very  violent  degree  upon  mental  agitation,  especially  that 
produced  by  fright  or  vehement  rage. 

We  should  not,  however,  be  hasty  in  deciding  upon  Tlic  imI 
any  structural  affection  of  the  heart,  or  of  any  of  the  ^l^ndei. 
larger  organs  that  closely  associate  with  it,  nor  in  reality  stood :  and 
upon  any  incurable  cause  whatever.     For  it  has  not  un-  j^^^^^ 
frequently  happened,  that  a  palpitation  of  long  standing,  ^m  anez. 
and  which  has  been  regarded  as  of  -a  dangerous  kind,  has  P**^^~*y* 
gradually  gone  away  of  its  own  accord,  and  left  us  alto- 
gether in  the  dark.     Dr.  CuUen  gives  a  confirmation  o^?f!?JP^^ 
this  remark  in  the  following  very  instructive  case :     "  A 
gentleman  pretty  well  advanced  in  life  was  frequently 
attacked  with  palpitations  of  his  heart,  which,  by  degrees, 
increased  both  in  frequency  and  violence,  and  thus  conti- 
nued for  two  or  three  years.    As  the  patient  was  a  man 
of  the  profession,  he  was  visited  by  many  physicians,  who 
were  very  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the  disease  de- 
pended upon  an  organic  affection  of  the  heart,  and  consi- 
dered it  as  absolutely  incurable.    The  disease,  however, 
after  some  years,  gradually  abated  both  in  its  frequency 
and  violence,  and  at  length  ceased  altogether ;  and  since 
that  time,  for  the  space  of  seven  or  eight  years,  the  gen- 
tleman has  remained  in  perfect  health,  without  the  slightest 
symptom  of  his  former  complaint*."    A  case   precisely  Confirmed 
similar,  and  in  a  professional  gentleman  somewhat  beyond  Sj^oJ!|,*^J|J^. 
the  middle  of  life  also,  has  occurred  to  the  present  author,  tioe. 
with   a  spontaneous   termination   equally  as  favourable. 
M.  Laennecs  ingenious  method  of  mediate  ausculta- 
tion by  the  stethoscope,  as  we  have  already  explained, 
will  often  be  found  of  great  importance  in  the  different 
forms  of  this  species  of  diseasef. 

The  same  alternating  spasmodic  motion,  into  which  the  $  C.  Palpi- 

tatioarte* 

*  Mat.  Med.  Part  ii.  Chap.  Tin.  p.  357* 

t  See  Tol.  iii  CL  iii.  Old.  iv.  Gen.  xii.  Spec.  ▼. 
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Oex.  II.   muscular  substance  of  the  heart  is  occasionally  thrown 

^c'paipu'  ^y  ^^^  ^^  other  of  the  causes  thus  glanced  at,  seems,  at 

tadoarte-    times,  to  take  place  in  some  of  the  larger  arteries, 

and  extends  to  a  greater  or  less  length  in  proportion  to 

the  nature  of  the  cause,  or  the  extent  of  the  morbid  irritar 

bility,  by  which  they  are  a€ected,  producing  the  second 

Existence     VARIETY  before  US.    That  a  morbid  irritability  may  exist 

l„^il{iy    in  a  part  of  an  artery  while  the  rest  is  free  from  any  such 

in  an  artery  condition,  is  easily  conceived,  since  a  like  partial  irrita- 

^eived     bility  is  often  found  to  exist  in  '  organs,  in  which  we  are 

from  analo-  capable  of  tracing  it  in  the  most  manifest  manner.     Yet 

^^  even  in  arteries  themselves,  we  can  sometimes  ascertain 

Yet  some- 

times  capa-  the  same  to  the  conviction  of  our  senses  ;  as  for  example 
^ofAal  j,j  ^jjg  ^j^gg  of  phlegmonous  inflammation;  in  which,  also, 
phle^o-  we  find  it  accompanied  with  the  throb,  or  alternating 
nousinflam-  gpasm  and  relaxation  which  constitute  what  is  meant  by 
Inanordi.  Palpitation.  .In  a  healthy  and  ordinary  flow  of  the  blood 
nary  flow  of  through  the  arteries,  it  is  very  well  known,  that  there  is  no 
thro^dic  sensible  series  of  contractions  and  dilatations  whatever ; 
arteries  no  and  wc  have  already  observed  in  the  Physiological  Proem 
^[J^*^^  to  the  third  class,  that  there  is  no  actual  change  of  bulk  of 
the  diameter  any  kind,  and  that  it  is  the  pressure  of  the  finger  or  of 
in  the  latter,  g^jjjg  Other  substance  against  the  side  of  an  artery  that 
In  phieg.     alone  produces  a  feeling  of  pulsation.     In  a  phlegmonous 

moDous  in-   •    n  •         i  o         i  -ii        /• 

flammation  inflammation,  however,  every  one  is  sensible  oi  a  consi- 

such  alter-   derable  change  in  this  respect ;  for  there  is  often  a  very 

manifesTi^  Smart  and  vibratory  pulsation  while  the  affected  part  is 

the  throb-    Jn  perfect  freedom,  and  no  finger  is  applied  to  it :  and 

cannot^c     that  this   is  a  pulsation,  unconnected  with  the  regular 

derivedfrom  pulsation  of  the  heart,  is  perfectly  clear,  because  it  is  fre- 

tHehea^**  quently  less  uniform,  rarely,  if  ever,  synchronous  with  it, 

and,  in  most  instances,  twice  as  rapid.     We  have  here, 

therefore,  a  full  proof  of  a  local  excess  of  irritability  in  an 

arterial  tube,  and  of  a  palpitation,  or  alternating  spasm 

and  relaxation,  as  its  effect*. 

Inflamma-       Yet  inflammation  is  but  one  cause  of  this  subsultory 

tion  only  one 

*  The  tenor  of  some  of  these  observations  disagrees  with  the  results  of  certain 
microscopical  observations  made  on  parts  in  a  state  of  inflammation.  Thus,  Dr. 
Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  in  hia  experiments,  was  unable  to  discern  any  alternate 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  arteries.  The  statement  about  the  pulse  in  an 
inflamed  part  not  usually  coinciding  in  number  and  time  to  the  pulse  of  the  left 
venuide,  is  also  hi  vatiance  with  other  obserfattDos-^ED. 
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action,  or  of  the  irritability  which  gives  rise  to  it     With   Oev.  IL 
Other  causes  we  are  not  much  acquainted  ;  but  we  have  /cf  Paiii- 
reason  to  believe  them  very  numerpus,  and  wherever  they  tatio  arte- 
exist,  the  artery  operated  upon  will  evince  the  same  kind  ''*^*  -  ,. 
of  vibratory  throb,  though,  in  general,  the  stroke  will  not  subsuluvy 
be  found  quite  so  smart  as  that  which*  takes  place  in  the  •ctioa: 
pulse  of  a  phlegmon.     It  may  appear  singular,  that  this  meroas'ilDd 
abnormal  action,  whether  of  the  heart  or  arteries,  should  m  acdire. 
evince  so  much  punctuality  in  its  vibration  ;  but  there  is  '^«  puQo- 
often   a  wonderful  tendency  to  punctuality  in  all  inter-  this  t^noru 
missive  affections  whatever.     We  see  it  in  hemorrhoidal  ^^  "c*^ 
discharges,  in  gout,  and  above  all,  in  intermitting  fevers :  deriTcd. 
and,  till  the  cause  of  such  punctuality  is  explained  in  this 
last  instance,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expect  an  explanation 
in  the  case  before  us. 

In  very  irritable  habits,  or,  perhaps,  where  there  is  a  Palpitatkn 
morbid  sensibility  through  the  whole  of  the  sanguiferous  JhSSfrom 
system,  the  palpitation  will  not  unfrequently  shoot  from  artery  to 
one  artery  to  another;  and  one  or  two  cases  are  given  in  "^TJ' 
the  Ephemerides  of  Natural  Curiosities'*^,  in  which  it  ap- been  found 
pears  to  have  been  universal.     It  was  so,  indeed,  in  the  »in»^c"«i- 
very  irritable  organization  of  that  singularly  constituted  ^^Sj/^ 
character  J.  J.  Rousseau,  if  we  may  credit  the  account  j.  j.  Rous- 
he  gives  of  himself  in  relation  to  this  subject :  for  he  tells  •®^* 
us  that,  after  a  peculiar  paroxysm  of  high  corporeal  ex- 
citement, he  became,  all  of  a  sudden^  sensible  of  a  pulsa- 
tion in  every  part  of  his  body,  which  from  this  time  ac- 
companied him  without  intermission :  and  he  adds,  t{iat 
the  thrbbbing  was  so  distinct  and  strong,  -that  he  was 
oflen  capable  of  hearing  as  well  as  feeling  it.' 

The  temporal  arteries  are  peculiarly  apt  to  concur  in  Palpitation 
this  migratory  throbbing,  and  occasionally  the  carotid ;  ^^het!^? 
and  the  throbbing  of  both  is  sometimes  synchronous  with  porai  arte- 
that  of  the  heart,  and  sometimes  successive  to  it     Mr.  JJ|^JJ^™ 
Dundas  has  observed,  that  this  affection  of  the  carotids  is 
most  common  to  persons  in  the  prime  of  life ;  and  that, 
on  dvssection,  the  heart  is  often  found  enlarged  in  its  size, 
but  without  any  increase  of  muscular  power ;  an  assertion 
collaterally  supported  by  the  case  of  the  young  lady  de- 


*  Eph.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec.  l  Ann.Ti.<^vii. 
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OxK.  II.  scribed  under  the  preceding  variety.  We  heie  ako  some- 
fiC^j^S  times  meet  with  polypous  concretions,  and  very  generally 
tatioarte-    adhesions  to  the  pericardium. 

And  it  is  highly  curious  and  interesting  to  notice  the 
morbid  ac-  ^.^ifyiDg  chain  of  morbid  action,  of  which  the  heart  some- 
tkm  often  times  forms  the  first  link.  I  had  lately  a  lady  under  my 
^*°*|\  care,  of  delicate  constitution  and  highly  nervous  habit, 
in  the  third  month  of  pregnancy,  who  had  for  several 
weeks  been  uniformly  attacked  in  the  evening  with  a 
violent  palpitation  in  the  heart,  that  continued  for  nearly 
an  hour  or  upwards ;  it  was  then  transferred  to  the  tem- 
ples, which  throbbed  with  as  much  violence  and  for  as 
long  a  period  of  time ;  vertigo  followed  with  a  tendency  to 
deliquium,  immediately  after  which  there  was  a  general 
reaction  in  the  system ;  the  skin  became  heated  and  at 
first  very  dry ;  but  the  dryness  at  length  yielded  to  a  gentle 
diaphoresis,  which  concluded  the  morbid  series ;  for  the 
patient,  at  that  time  becoming  tranquil,  dropped  into  a 
sound  and  refreshing  sleep,  and  woke  free  from  all  these 
symptoms  in  the  morning. 

In  this  case,  also,  there  was  a  considerable  tendency  to 
that  universal  subsultus  or  alternating  spasm  of  the  ar- 
terial system  to  which  we  have  just  adverted  :  for  all  the 
arteries  of  the  extremities  pulsated  or  palpitated  whenever 
accidently  pressed  upon  by  any  substance,  though  it  re- 
quired this  additional  stimulus  to  excite  the  spasmodic 
action. 
Palpitation       Arterial  palpitation,  however*^  is  to  be  found,  though 
gattii/rel    °^^  more  frequently,  still  far  more  alarmingly  in  the  epi- 
S^«  gastric  region,  than  in  the  head ;  and  appears  to  proceed 

from  some  particular  excitement  of  the  aorta,  the  supe- 
reiembHi^  ^^^  mesenteric,  or  some  branch  of  the  cceliac  artery.     Its 
ananearism.  beat  has  here  some  resemblance  to  that  of  an  aneurism 
How  d»tin.  of  these  vessels,  and  has  often  been  pronounced  to  be  such 
*"^'*^       without  the  slightest  foundation,  to  the  great  tenor  of 
the  patient,  and  consequently  to  a  considerable  exacerba- 
tion of  the  disease.     It  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  easily 
distinguished  from  an  aneurism  by  being  destitute  of  any 
circumscribed  pulsatory  tumour,  that  can  be  ascertained 
by  a  pressure  of  the  finger ;  by  a  smarter  vibration  in  the 
arterial  stroke ;  and  by  that  degree  of  irregularity  in  the 
return  of  the  stroke  by  which  palpitation  is  distinguished 
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from  pulsation.    In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  line  of  the   Oeit.ii. 
afieoted  artery  can  be  distinctly  felt  and  followed  up  to  ^cfpdpU 
a  considerable  length ;   and  the  vibration  has  occasion-  uUosrte. 
ally  been  so  strong  as  to  be  visible  to  the  eye,  even  at 
some  distance,  when  the  surface  of  the  epigastric  region 
has  been  exposed  to  view.    '*  From  a  good  deal  of  expe-  lUiitcnted 
rience  upon  this  subject,"  says  Dr.  Baillie,  "  I  am  enabled  5J2fSJ2^ 
to  say,  that  the  increased  pulsation  of  the  aorta  in  the  epi^^  pendent  of 
gastric  region,  very  rarely  depends  upon  any  disease  of  the  JJJ^^^J^^ 
aorta  itself,  or  of  its  large  branches  in  that  place ;  and  that  the  aort». 
this  occurrence  is  almost  constantly  of  very  little  import- 
ance*."   This  distinguished  physiologist  tells  us,  further, 
that  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  state  of 
the  arteries  in  the  epigastric  region  after  death,  in  two 
persons  who  had  this  pulsation  very  strongly  marked,  and 
who  died  from  other  diseases.     In  both  cases,  all  the  arte- 
ries were  perfectly  free  from  every  appearance  of  diseased 
structure.     He  was,  also,  some  years  ago,  consulted  by  an 
old  man  upon  a  paralytic  affection ;  who  afterwards  spoke 
to  him  incidentally  concerning  a  palpitation  of  the  kind 
before  us,  to  which  he  had  been  subject  for  upwards  of 
twenty-five  years.    The  throb,  on  examination,  was  dis- 
tinctly (o  be  felt ;  and  on  the  patient's  first  perceiving  it, 
and  applying  to  Sir  Caesar  Hawkins,  Mr.  Bromfield,  and 
Dr.  Hunter,   the  two  former  had  declared  it  to  be  an 
aneurism,  while  the  latter,  more  modestly,  confessed  that 
he  did  not  know  what  it  was. 

Dr.  Baillie,  in  the  article  now  alluded  to,  has  imitated 
the  modesty  of  Dr.  Hunter.     ''  It  is,  perhaps,  difficult,'' 
says  he,  "  to  ascertain,  in  many  instances,  the  causes  of 
this  increased  pulsation  of  the  aorta  in  the  epigastric  re- 
gion :  but,  in  most  cases,  it  will  be  found  to  be  connected 
with  an  imperfect  digestion,  and  an  irritable  constitution." 
And  hence,   whatever  may  improve  the  digestion,   and  Hence  die' 
render  the  constitution  less  irritable,  will  be  of  use  in  mi-  al^^tto 
tigating  the  complaint :  and,  above  all,  it  will  be  found  be  Moer- 
Jiighly  serviceable  to  remove  the  patient's  anxiety  on  the  ^J^'coo! 
subject,  whenever  it  can  fairly  be  donef.     It  is  here  that  nected  with 

*  Med.  Trans,  it.  xix. 

t  With  respect  to  pulsations  in  the  epigastrium,  useful  infomuuioo  wiU  be 
Aood  in  A.  Burn's  work  on  DIseMetof  the  Heart,  Edin.  1809 ;  and  in  ft  pub- 
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Osy.  II.  M.  Laennec's  stethoscope  may  be  employed  as  a  valuable 
/cf  Palpi.  di^QOStic,  and  will  often  enable  us,  better  than  any  other 
titio  arte-  means,  to  ascertain  the  real  nature  of  the  malady ;  for  an 
7^  account  of  which  the  reader  may  turn  to  the  remarks  on 

Advantage      ,    -  .  .    ^  '' 

oftherte-      phthisis*. 

*o«»pe.         Bijt  xh^  throbbing  or  pulsatory  motion  is  often  oom- 

9fC  Fklpi.  iQuixicated  to  other  organs  than  the  sanguiferous  yessels, 

plicata.       and  forms  that  variety  of  affection,  to  which  we  have  given 

MotUy  pro- the  name  of  COMPLICATED  PALPITATION.    Thisisdearly 

▼idnityof    dependent,  in  many  cases,  upon  the  vicinity  or  close  con- 

tach  organs  nexion  of  such  organs  with  the  heart  or  arteries  that  form 

or  large       the  seat  of  disease;  and  it  may  also  in  other  cases  be  pro- 

tnwJw  of     duced,  as  ingeniously  conjectured  by  Dr.  Young,  by  an 

accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  pericardium  or  thorax,  which 

peifaapiiby  transmits  a  pulsatory  motion  from  the  heart  itself  to  what- 

^fluctua.  ever  other  organ  or  surface  of  a  cavity  suqI^  fluid  may 

fluid ac      reach;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fluctuation,  produced 

cumulated    by  ^  slight  blow  given  to  one  side  of  the  abdomen,  when 

operated      distended  with  water,  is  distinctly  propagated  to  the  op- 

^?".5y.*    posite  side.  In  the  case  of  a  middle-aged  woman,  of  a  rheu- 

of  the  heart  matic  habit,  labouring  under  symptoms  of  general  dropsy  f, 

or  arteries.    **  ^  palpitation,"  hc  tells  us,  "  was  observed  in  the  right 

ftomYo^.  hypochondriac  region,  and  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck, 

which  exhibited  a  vibratory  motion  more  rapid  and  less 

regular,  than  that  of  the  pulse  felt  at  the  wrist;  and  a 

similar  vibration  was  observable  in  the  heart  itself:  the 

pulsation  in  the  neck  was  not  confined  to  the  jugular  veins; 

it  was  more  forcible  and  extensive,  than  it  could  have  been, 

if  it  had  originated  from  those  vessels ;  and  it  had  more  the 

appearance  of  a  violent  throbbing  of  the  carotid  artery; 

altliough,  in  the  axillary  artery,  the  pulse  was  comparatively 

regular  and  natural."    Dr.  Young  found,  nevertheless,  upon 

making  a  strong  pressure  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck  with 

a  single  finger,  that  the  motion  of  the  carotid  artery  was 

very  perceptible,  and  totally  independent  of  that  of  the 


lication  by  the  late  Dr.  Albers,  of  Bremen,  entitled  Uber  Pulsatiooem  im  Un- 
terleibe,  8to.  Bremen,  1803.  The  subject  is  also  introduced  into  the  editor's 
Dictionary  of  Practical  Surgery,  under  the  head  of  Abdominal  Pulsatiaiia. 

•  VoL  iii.  CI.  III.  Ord.  iv.  Gen.  iii.  Spec  v. 

t  Med.  Trans.  voL  v.  Art  xvii. 
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• 

6aperficial  parts,  being  precisely  synchronous  with  the  pulse   Gen.  il. 
at  the  wrist,  although  it  required  considerable  attention  to  ^"  p^^Jl 
distinguish  it  from  the  more  irregular  palpitation.    The  taUo  com. 
symptoms,  however,  of  a  dropsy  of  the  chest  or  pericardium  P^<*^ 
in  this  patient  appear  to  have  been  obscure ;  and  at  the  time 
when  the  general  hydropic  enlargement,  which  had  been 
much  reduced  in  the  course  of  the  autumn,  began  to  in- 
crease towards  the  end  of  October,  the  palpitation  was 
considerably  less,  as  well  as  the  pulsations  in  the  abdomen ' 
and  neck,  though  the  motion  of  the  heart  was  still  flutter- 
ing, the  pulse  at  eighty,  intermitting  and  very  irregular. 
On  the  death  of  the  patient,  which  occurred  soon  after- 
wards, a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  was  found  in  the 
pericardium,  in  the  right  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  in  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  but  little  or  none  on  the  left  side 
of  the  chest :  the  heart  was  inconsiderably  enlarged,  and 
some  of  its  valves,  as  also  some  of  those  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  which  were  much  ossified,  so  that  a  free  passage  <^ 
the  blood  was  impeded. 

I  have  said  that  palpitation  is  sometimes  dependent  Paipitadoa 
upon  a  morbid  irritability  of  the  sanguiferous  system  in  5["°*^^ 
general.     In  some  instances,  however,  we  find  it  rather  upon  a  ^ 
dependent  upon  a  morbid  irritation  and  debility  of  the  JSmurf 
entire  frame,  and  consequently  connected  with  a  very  irre-  the  syitem. 
gular  performance  of  many,  or  all  the  functions  of  the 
body.     Of  this  highly  complicated  state  of  the  disease  we  mostnted 
have  a  striking  example  in  Dr.  Bateman's  history  of  him-  inBatflmaa. 
self  as  given  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Transactions*,  which  he  ascribes  to  a  poisonous  ac- 
tion of  mercury  employed  on  his  own  person  copiously  in 
the  form  of  an  unguent  to  relieve  an  amaurosis  of  the  right 
eye,  and  which  seems  to  have  produced  something  of  the 
mercurial  erethism  described  by  Mr.  John  Pearson  f,  as 
taking  place  in  some  singular  idiosyncrasies,  already  no- 
ticed by  us  under  the  head  of  Syphilis  j:.     In  this  case,  Sobtoltoiy 
the  heart  and  arteries  were  equally  subject  to  subsultory  JJ^*^  " 
and  violent  motions,  sometimes  separately,  and  sometimes  and  arteriei 


•  Vol.  IX.  p.  ?27. 

•f  Obiervatioiu  on  the  Effects  of  various  Articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  in 
Lues  Venezea,  ch.  xiL 
X  VoL  iii.  Glass  iii.  Old.  iv.  Gen.  vii.  Spec  x. 
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synchronously,  but  inaccordandy  as  to  the  number  of  the 
throbs  in  a  gi^en  time,  and  almost  perpetually  accom- 
panied with  a  most  distressing  sense  of  languor  and  sink- 
ing. There  was  also  a  very  irksome  cough,  an  occasional 
sense  of  constriction  across  the  region  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  such  a  difficulty  of  respiration  as  to  render  an  erect 
position  at  night  imperatively  necessary.  Life  was,  in  this 
case,  unquestionably  a  forced  state  of  being,  and  all  the 
stimuli  of  the  external  senses  and  of  the  will  seemed  ne- 
cessary to  excite  the  sensorial  organ  to  produce  a  suf- 
ficiency of  nervous  energy  for  the  mere  preservation  of 
life.  And,  hence,  during  sleep,  or  as  soon  as  these  stimuli 
were  cut  off,  there  was  such  an  increase  of  languor,  irre- 
gular action  of  the  heart,  and  sinking,  as  though  in  the 
act  of  dying,  that  it  was  at  times  necessary,  notwithstand- 
ing the  extreme  drowsiness  of  the  patient  from  a  previous 
and  long-continued  watchfulness,  to  interrupt  the  sleep 
every  two  minutes;  since  by  this  time  or  even  sooner,  the 
failure  of  the  pulse  and  the  appearance  of  the  countenance 
indicated  a  supervening  deliquium.  The  powers  of  the 
stomach,  from  the  repeated  paroxysms  of  the  disease, 
seem  to  have  declined  rapidly.  Frequent  supplies  of  food 
and  cordials,  as  spiced  wine,  appeared  at  first  serviceable 
in  warding  off  the  languor ;  but,  at  length,  nothing  but 
fluids  could  be  taken  and  retained,  without  increasing  die 
disturbed  action  of  the  heart.  Yet  so  extreme  was  the 
sense  of  sinking  and  immediate  dissolution,  that,  on  one 
occasion  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  sleep,  air  was  im- 
portunately demanded,  and  three  glasses  of  undiluted 
brandy  were  drank  in  five  minutes,  without  much  reUef ; 
and  afterwards  ammonia  and  ether  repeated  every  ten 
minutes  for  two  hours ;  when  the  paroxysm  rapidly  de^ 
clinetl  after  a  copious  discharge  of  limpid  urine.  The  dis- 
ease continued  a  twelvemonth  before  the  patient  felt,  in 
any  essential  degree,  amended  :  and  little  benefit  was  de- 
rived from  medicines  of  any  kind.  It  is  well  known,  how- 
ever, that  this  acute  pathologist,  and  excellent  man,  has 
since  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  a  return  of  the  complaint. 

In  a  disease,  produced  by  so  great  a  diversity  of  causes, 
often  obscure,  and  very  generally  complicated  with  other 
affections,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  one  plan  of 
treatment  that  will  apply  to  every  case.    Our  first  en- 
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deavour  should  be  to  ascertain,  aft  far  as  we  may  be  able,  Oxk.  ii. 
whether  the  palpitation  be  idiopathic  or  symptomatic ;  and  c^^*^ 
if  the  last,  while  we  endeavom*  to  palliate  the  present  dis-  pitatio. 
tress,  our  attention  should  chiefly  be  directed  to  the  pri-  ^''•■*™«'- 
mary  malady.     If  any  other  morbid  state  of  the  stomach  ^i^u^ 
or  bowels  be  suspected,  this,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be  where  the 
removed ;  and  if  we  have  reason  to  suppose  hydrothorax,  ™Sto!* 
or  any  other  kind  of  dropsy,  the  means,  hereafter  %o  be  matic. 
recommended  for  this  tribe  of  complaints,  should  be  re- 
sorted to  from  the  first.     In  pregnancy,  the  disease  will 
most  probably  cease  upon  a  cessation  of  this  state  of  body, 
and  usually,  indeed,  ceases  during  the  latter  months,  or 
after  the  period  of  quickening.     And,  if  it  seem  to  be 
chiefly  dependent  upon  a  general  irritability  of  the  sangui* 
ferous  system,  or  of  the  whole  constitution,  the  sedative 
antispasmodics,  tonics,  and  especially  the  metallic,  quiet 
of  mind  as  well  as  of  body,  regular  hours,  light  meals,  pure 
air,  and  such  exercise  as  agrees  best  with  the  individual, 
will  often  prove  of  essential  service  and  sometimes  effect  a 
radical  cure. 

Much  of  this  plan  will  also  be  requisite  where  we  have  indieadon 
reason  to  apprehend  some  structural  affection  of  the  heart,  J^^  ^ 
or  larger  blood-vessels :  and  when,  from  any  incidental  idio|Midileer 
excitement,  the  irritation  is  here  more  than  ordinarily  »*J~cto»>- 
troublesome,  recourse  must  be  had  to  narcotics.    Opium 
is  by  far  the  best  where  it  agrees  with  the  system :  but  its 
secondary  effects  are  often  very  distressing,  and  we  cannot 
employ  it.     In  such  cases,  we  must  find  out,  by  trial,  what 
is  its  best  succedaneum  :  the  hop,  henbane,  hemlock,  and 
pnissic  acid,  have  all  been  essayed  in  their  turn,  and  some- 
times one  has  succeeded  where  the  rest  have  all  failed. 
But,  upon  the  whole,  the  henbane  has  answered  far  better 
and  more  generally  under  the  author's  own  hands :  and,  in 
one  or  two  instances  of  gi*eat  obstinacy,  he  has  known  it   • 
effect  a  perfect  cure,  when  all  the  rest  had  been  tried  in 
succession  and  had  totally  failed. 

In  Dr.  Bateman's  case,  however,  which  was  peculiarly 
severe  and  complicated,  the  henbane,  though  it  seemed 
serviceable  at  first,  taken  in  doses  of  from  three  to  five 
grains  of  the  extract  every  night,  gradually  lost  its  effect 
even  when  repeated  three  times  a  night  in  doses  of  five 
grains  at  a  time.    The  tincture  of  hop,  in  doees  of  thirty 
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Oen.  II.  drops  every  six  hours,  was  next  tried,  but  produced  no 
^muBMi-  ^^^^^  effect,  than  a  slight  drowsiness.   Musk  seemed  most 
TOtatio.       successful  in  draughts  of  ten  grains  each ;  yet  even  this  was 
^***""®"*'  of  transient  duration,  and  was  abandon^  as  of  no  use. 
Where  the  palpitation  is  fu^companied  with  a  distressing 
tendency  to  deliquium,  I  have  occasionally  relieved  it  by 
camphor  pills,  with  the  ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian  or 
the  aromatic  spirit  of  ether. 
Diieue  has     The  disease  has  occasionally  been  carried  off  by  a  sud- 
JJ^^^^  den  attack  of  some  other  complaint,  as  gout,  herpes,  diu- 
off  by  other  resis.  Or  the  formation  of  an  abscess:  and  hence,  setons 
'^         and  issues  have  been  recommended,  and  have  occasionally 
proved  serviceable.     Zacutus  Lusitanus  found  the  latter 
produce  a  radical  cure  in  palpitation  of  the  heart,  which 
he  ascribed  to  the  rapid  healing  of  some  chronic  ulcers*. 
Schenck  advises  the  wearing  a  bag  of  aromatics  at  the  pit 
of  the  stomach  t;  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  origin  of  cam- 
phor-bags as  a  specific  for  irregularities  of  the  heart  of 
another  kind. 


complain  ti. 


SPECIES  IV. 


CLONUS  NICTITATIO. 


TWINKLING  OF  THE  EYELIDS. 


RAPID   AND  VIBRATORY   MOTION   OF  THE   ETBLIDS. 

Gev.  II.  To  a  certain  extent,  twinkling  or  winking  of  the  eyes  is 
Coaam  n^'  performed  every  minute  without  our  thinking  of  it.  It 
nictitation  is  a  natural  and  instinctive  action  for  the  purpose  of 
][^2JJ^^  cleansing  and  moistening  the  eye-ball,  and  rendering  it 
useful  pur-  better  fitted  for  vision.  Dr.  Darwin  has  some  ingenious 
^****'*  remarks  upon  this  subject.  **  When  the  cornea,"  says  he, 
^^^pur.  ''  becomes  too  dry,  it  becomes  at  the  same  time  less  trans- 

poseof 
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the  cornea 

with  moi*.  *  Prax.  Hist  Lib.  txii.  Obs.  30.  t  ^^*  <i*  Obs.  SlSb 
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parent,  wliich  is  owing  to  the  pores  of  it  being  then  too   Gex.  It. 
large ;  so  that  the  particles  of  light  are  refracted  by  the  qotu*  *^' 
edges  of  each  pore  instead  of  passing  through  it ;  in  the  nicdutio. 
same  manner  as  light  is  refracted  by  passing  near  the  edge 
of  a  knife.    When  these  pores  are  filled  with  water,  the 
cornea  becomes  again  transparent  *.'*    Moisture  is,  indeed.  Advantage 
a  frequent  cause  of  transparency  in  various  bodies ;  and  J„^^^ 
hence,  in  dying  people,  whose  eyelids  are  become  torpid 
and  do  not  nictitate,  the  cornea  is  sometimes  so  dry  that 
its  want  of  transparency  is  visible  to  by-standers.     So  niuatimted. 
when  white  paper  is  soaked  in  oil,  and  its  pores  filled  with 
this  fluid,  from  an  opaquB  body  it  becomes  transparent,  and 
radiates  the  light  that  is  thrown  upon  it  r  air  itself  is  most 
transparent  when  as  much  moisture  is  dissolved  in  it  as  it 
will  hold ;  when  void  of  moisture,  indeed,  it  forms  a  dry 
mist,  which  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  morning,  and 
through  which  distant  objects  are  seen  indistinctly ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  when  distant  objects  are  seen  with  perfect 
clearness,  it  is  a  sign  of  rain.     In  a  mist,  distant  objects 
are  also  seen  indistinctly  ;  yet  here  the  moisture  is  not  dis- 
solved in  the  atmosphere  but  merely  suspended,  and  formed 
by  the  attraction  of  cohesion  into  collected  spherules.    We 
may  hence  account  for  the  want  of  transparency  iii  the 
air,  which  is  seen  in  tremulous  motions  over  corn-fields  on 
hot  summer  days,  and  over  brick-kilns,  after  the  flame  is 
extinguished,  while  the  furnace  still  remains  light.     It  is 
this  dryness  and  want  of  transparency  in  the  atmosphere 
over  the  summits  of  hot  and  arid  hills,  in  a  bright  un-  Blue  shade 
clouded  sky,  as  in  Italy,  which  constitute  what  is  called  Ljn^*" 
by  the  painters  the  blue  shade  of  light,  and  which  is  copied  what 
in  most  pictures  of  Italian  scenery. 

The  ordinary  use  of  nictitation  is  therefore  obvious :  Morbid  nic 
but  there  are  many  persons,  who  wink  or  twinkle  their  ^^J^°?®^ 
eyes  far  more  frequently  than  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  rammoolj 
of  moistening  the  cornea,  and  in  whom  it  forms  an  un-  ^y  "I"?* 
sightly  habiU     This  has  usually  been  produced  at  first  by  tion : 
some  local  irritation,  as  inflammation  or  dust  in  the  eyes, 
which  quickens  the  natural  action,  and,  where  the  sti- 
mulus is  considerable,  renders  it  irregular  and  convulsive. 
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Clonus 

nictitatio. 

hat  which  if 
Tcry  severe 
closes  the 

lids  with 
instead 

clonic 
spasm. 


Morbid  nic- 
titation, . 
how  ren- 
dered ha- 
bituaL 

Remedial 
tieatment. 


If  indeed  the  stimulus  be  very  vehement,  the  natare  of 
the  spasm  is  changed,  and  the  eyelids,  instead  of  irre- 
gularly opening  and  shutting  with  great  rapidity,  become 
rigidly  closed. 

We  have  seen,  in  many  of  the  preceding  species  of  dis- 
eases, with  what  ease  morbid  actions  are  continued  when 
once  introduced  into  an  organ  :  and  hence,  when  any  per- 
manent irritation  of  the  eye  has  excited  and  maintained 
for  some  days  or  weeks  a  quick  repetition  of  twinkling, 
this  iterative  action  will  often  be  found  to  become  habitual, 
and  remain  after  the  irritation  has  subsided. 

This  morbid  habit  has  been  sometimes  cured  by  a  power- 
ful exertion  of  the  will ;  but,  more  generally,  by  using 
one  eye  only  at  a  time,  and  closing  the  other :  the  open 
eye  being  employed  in  examining  an  object  for  a  consi- 
derable period  with  great  attention  and  steadiness.  A 
minute  examination  of  the  stars  at  night,  through  a  tele- 
scope, has  a  like  corrective  tendency,  and  may  be  employed 
for  the  same  purpose. 


SPECIES  V. 


CLONUS  SUBSULTUS. 


IWITCHINGS. 


SUDDEN    AND   IRREGULAR  SNATCHES   OF   THE   TENDONS. 


Gxii.II.       This  affection  is  to  the  tendinous  extremities  of  the 

^^2JjT"  muscles,  in  which  the  principle  of  irritation  is  often  apt  to 

accumulate,  what  palpitation  is  to  the  irritative  fibres  of 

the  heart  and  arteries :  and  hence,  as  we  have  already 

seen,  it  is  included  under  the  general  term  of  palpitation  by 

Vogel. 

Affection         We  witness  these  starts  or  twitchings  most  frequently 

S^in*^'  in  extreme  stages  of  debility  produced  by  atonic  fevers, 

treme  stages  and  especially  just  before  the  act  of  dying.    They  are,  in 

of  debUiQr* 
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such  cases^   weak  conVnbmBS   interruptedly  undulating  Okk.it. 
from  one  limb  or  part  of  a  limb  to  another,  too  feeble  to  ^^^^  ^' 
raise  the   limb   itself,   although  sufficiently  powerful  to  tuiMulms. 
give  slight  but  transient  swellings  to  the  belly  of  a  muscle, 
and  consequently  a  slight  involuntary  flickering  to  its 
tendons.     In  the  ordinary  close  of  life,  they  are  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  fatal  scene,  the  harbingers  of  the  dying 
struggle,  and  generally  indicate  that  the  will  has  lost  its 
hold,  and  the  power  of  sensation  is  rapidly  ceasing :  thus 
fording  another  proof,  if  other  proofs  w^e  wanting,  to 
those  adverted  to  in  the  Proem  to  the  present  Class,  that 
the  irritative  fibres  are  capable  of  maintaining  their  func- 
tion, under  particular  circumstances,   for  a  much  later 
period  than  Uie  organs  of  perception  and  sensation,  occa- 
sionally, indeed,  for  some  hours  after  the  death  of  every 
other  part  of  the  body.    And  as  debility  and  irritability  whj  the 
often  exhibit  a  joint  march,  the  subsultory  motions  are  apt  »ttJ».ttlto7 

,,  •/•111       inouoni 

to  become  stronger,  as  the  regular  motion  of  the  pulse  be-  gtnmger  ■• 
comes  weaker,  and  at  length  work  up  those  agonizing  con-  ^J^* 
vulsions,  under  which  the  little  and  loitering  flame  of  life  is  weaker, 
sometimes  extinguished  instantaneously.    Such  twitchings  Heooe  occa. 
of  the  tendons,  however,  do  not  always  prove  fatal ;  for  jj^l^f*^  '^' 
they  often  show  themselves  where  the  case  is  not  so  ex-  coitliaii  tod 
treme :  and  hence,  they  may  occasionally  be  allayed  by  JJ^S^" 
cordials,  antispasmodics,  and  wanner  sedatives,  and  are 
altogether  lost  in  a  favourable  turn  of  the  disease. 

It  occasionally  happens,  that   the  debility,  producing  Thete  con- 
these  weak  convulsive  actions,  is  local  and  habitual ;  and  ^^^ 

-  ,  ,  •  1     1  inoTeroenu 

m  such  cases  they  may  be  seen  to  agitate  and  play  over  a  tometimc* 
limb,  without  any  influence  on  the  system  generally,  and  ****^J" 
without  much  injury  to  the  limb  itself.     Such  a  state  of  debility, 
nervous  constitution  may  be  produced  by  accident,  but  it  And  do  no 
is  for  the  most  part  strictly  idiopathic ;  and  there  are  few  JjJJ^  -e- 
practitioners,  perhaps,  who  have  not  met  with  examples  ocndiMaith. 
of  it.     Dr.  Darwin  gives  us  an  instance  in  the  following  m^^i^iii^ 
words:  **  A  young  lady,  about  eleven  years  old,  had  foffro™. 
five  days  had  a  contraction  of  one  muscle  in  her  fore-arm, 
and  another  in  her  arm,  which  occurred  four  or  five  times 
every  minute;  the  muscles  were  seen  to  leap,  but  without 
bending  the  arm.    To  counteract  this  new  morbid  habit, 
an  issue  was  placed  over  the  convulsed  muscle  of  her  arm, 
and  an  adhesive  plaster  wrapped  tight  like  a  bandage  over 

VOL.  IV.  H  H 
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Gek.  II.  the  whole  fore-ann.  by  which  the  new  motions  were  im- 
Clonus*  '  mediately  destroyed,  but  the  means  were  continued  some 
subsuitiui.  weeks  to  prevent  a  return  *.*'  The  author  has  sometimes 
Farther  seen  it  about  one  of  the  shoulders,  but  the  extremities  are 
its  most  usual  seat ;  and  he  was  lately  consulted  by  a  lady 
of  a  strikingly  irritable  habit,  who  was  suddenly  attacked 
with  it  both  in  her  hands  and  feet,  so  as  to  throw  her 
into  a  considerable  degree  of  alarm.  Upon  inquiring 
into  the  patient's  age  and  state  of  health,  he  vras  informed, 
that  she  was  between  forty  and  fifty,  that  menstruation 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving  her,  and  had  of  late  appeared 
very  irregularly,  and  that  she  had  a  considerable  op^ 
pression  in  her  head.  The  cause  was  therefore  obvious, 
and  the  cure  was  not  difficult ;  for  it  yielded  to  a  moderate 
venesection,  and  an  habitual  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
bowels. 


SPECIES  VI. 


CLONUS  PANDICULATIO. 
PANDICULATION. 

TRANSIENT  ELONGATION  OF  THE  EXTENSOR  MUSCLES, 
USUALLY  WITH  DEEP  INSPIRATION  AND  A  SENSE  OF 
LASSITUDE. 

Giv.  XL  This  is,  perhaps,  the  slightest  modification  of  spasmodic 
8p«c.  VI.  j^^|. jQQg .  but  as  it  often  occurs,  as  in  nausea  on  the  first 
nguditd  MM  stage  of  a  febrile  paroxysm,  whether  the  will  consents  or 
^tf^ancdk  not,  and  is  frequently  and  irregularly  repeated,  it  cannot 
but  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  present  family  on 
many  occasions.  The  muscles  chiefly  concerned  are  the 
extensors  of  the  lower  jaw  and  of  the  limbs :  the  particu- 
lar kind  of  pandiculation,  to  which  the  first  of  these  move- 
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ments  gives  rise  being  called  oscitancy,  yawning,  or  Osk.II^ 
GAPIN6  ;  and  that  produced  by  the  second,  stretching.  ck«„g^'' 
The  muscles   are  excited   to   this  peculiar  action  by  ai>andica. 
general  feeling  of  restlessness  or  disquiet ;  and  the  spread  ^^ 
of  the  action  from  one  muscle,  or  set  of  muscles,  to  another  wJiS^oc 
is  from  that  striking  sympathy,  or  tendency  to  catenate  in  gaping. 
like  movements,  which  we  so  often  behold  in  different  parts  StreuWug. 
of  the  body  without  being  able  to  explain.     It  is  po8sible»  c»u*^ 
however,  that  the  synchronous  motion  of  the  muscles  of 
the  lower  jaw  and  of  the  limbs,  for  it  is  rarely  that  yawn* 
ing  and  stretching  do  not  accompany  each  other>  may  be 
dependent  upon  the  same  line  of  intercourse,  by  which 
trismus  so  oflen    accompanies   a   wound  in  one  of  the 
extremities,    and   which  we   have   already  attempted  to 
illustrate ;  the  irritant  power,  in  the  one  case,  leading  to  a 
fixed  or  entastic,   and,  in  the  other,  to  a  transient  and 
clonic  spasm. 

Pandiculation,   considered    physiologically,   is    an    in-  Pathology, 
stinctive  exertion  to  recover  a  balance  of  power  between 
the  extensor  and  flexor  muscles,  in  cases  in  which  the 
former  have  been  encroached  upon  and  held  in  subjection 
by  the  latter. 

A  very  slight  survey  of  the  animal  frame  will  show  us^  Natural 
that  the  flexor  muscles  have,  in  every  part,  some  prepon-  P^""  ^ 
derancy  over  the  extensors;  and  that  this  preponderancy  the  flexor 
is  perpetuallv  counteracted  by  the  stimulus  of  the  instinct  ^^^  *• 

extensor 

or  of  the  will.     We  see  it  from  the  first  stage  of  life  to  musdea. 
the  last,  and  most  distinctly  in  those  states  in  which  there 
is  most  feebleness,  and  consequently  in  which  the  con- 
trolling powers  are  least  capable  of  exercising  and  main- 
taining a  balance.     In  the  fetus,  therefore,  in  which  the  shown  in 
weakness  is  most  pressing,  the  power  of  instinct  is  merely  **«•**«•• 
rising  into  existence,  and  no  habit  of  counterpoise  esta- 
blished in  the  nascent  fabric,  every  limb,  and  part  of  every 
limb  capable  of  bending,  undergoes  some  degree  of  flexure, 
and  the  entire  figure  is  rolled  into  a  ball,  as  the  hedge- 
hog habitually  rolls  himself,   even  after  birth.     As   the 
fetus,  however,  increases  in  size  and  age,  and  the  powers 
of  instinct,  sensation,  and  volition  become  more  perfect,  * 
this  general  conflexure  produces  occasionally  a  sense  of 
uneasiness ;  and  hence  every  parturient  mother  is  sensi-  Pj^aicu. 
ble  of  frequent  internal  movements  and  stretchings  of  the  latioo  here 

Hh2  c»ertedto 
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GEN.n.  little  limbs  of  the  fetus  to  take  off  tbe  uneasiness,  by  re- 

Spec  VI*  '  . 

Clomu-    '  storing  some  degree  of*  balance  to  the  antagonist  powers. 
P«n^u»-   .  After  birth,  and  during  wakefulness,  the  stimulus  of  the 
iwtore  the    ^^U,  directed  rather  to  the  extensor  than  the  flexor  mus- 
iMiMice  of   eles,  renders  the  counterpoise  complete  for  all  the  pur- 
^^*        poses  for  which  it  may  be  necessary.    But  the  moment 
pooderu^  we  Tcpose  ourselves  in  sleep,  and  the  will  .becomes  in- 
■fUr  birth,  active  and  withdraws  its  control,  the  flexor  muscles  exa- 
cise  their  preponderancy  afresh,  though  in  a  less  d^ree 
than  in  fetal  life,  since  the  extensors,  from  habitual  use, 
have  fu^quired  a  more  than  proportionate  increase  of  power. 
jtadica-     The  preponderancy,  however,  when  long  exerted,  still 
medto***"  produces  some  degree  of  disquiet,  and  hence,  occasionaVy 
TCitafethe    during  sleep,  and  still  more  vigorously  the  moment  we 
begin  to  awake,  we  instinctively  rouse  the  extensor  mus* 
cles  into  action ;  or,  in  other  words,  yawn,  stretch  the 
limbs,  and  breathe  deeply,  to  restore  the  equipoise  that 
has  been  lost  during  unconsciousness. 
In  an  these      In  all  these  cases,  pandiculation  is  a  natural  action;  it 
Sf?^ft^"    is  an  effect  produced  by  the  will  when  it  is  called  to  the 
»  natiinl     particular  state  of  these  two  sets  of  muscles,  or  by  the  in- 
stinctive or  remedial  power  of  nature,  which  supplies  its 
place,  when  it  is  dormant  or  inattentive,  to  restore  ease  to 
moribkUnd  ^  disquieted  organ.     But,  in  an  infirm  or  debilitated  con- 
ooDTulBYe    dition  of  the  system,  it  evinces  a  morbid  and  convulsive 
■**■*"*•        character,  and  takes  place  without  our  being  able  to  pre- 
vent it,  even  when  the  will  uses  its  utmost  effort  to  resist, 
instead  of  to  encourage  it. 

How  far  its  repetition  may  be  of  use  in  the  shivering  fit 
of  an  ague,  or  in  a  nauseating  deliquium  of  the  sknnacb, 
it  is  difficult  to  say.    Yet  we  are  at  no  loss  to  account  for 
S^'T^  its  frequency  of  recurrence:  for  as  the  whole  system  is, 
NDce  how    in  such  circumstances,  thrown  into  a  sudden  prostration 
5J^*""^    of  strength,  the  extensor-muscles,  in  consequence  of  being 
naturally  weaker  than  their   antagonists,  must  become 
soonest  exhausted,  and  give  way  with  a  more  than  ordinary 
submission  to  their  power.    And  hence  we  behold  a  pain- 
ful retraction  over  the  whole  system,  and  the  preponderancy 
assumes  a  rigid  and  spastic  character;  and  we, may  ikirly 
conclude,  that  much  of  the  yawning  and  stretching,  which 
ensue,  is  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the  constrictive 
spasm,  though  these  counteractions  themselves  often  run. 
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in  the  attempt,  into  a  spasm  of  another  kind,  and  become  Oek.  ii. 

convulsive.  cf*^'  ^'* 

Yawning  and  stretching,  then,  are  among  the  signs  of  pandicu. 
debility  and  lassitude.    'And,  hence,  every  one  who  resigns  ^^ 
himself  ingloriously  to  a  life  of  lassitude  and  indolence,  will  ^^S^*' 
be  sure  to  catch  these  motions,  as  a  part  of  that  general  and  fatbioii. 
idleness  which  he  covets.    And,  in  this  manner,  a  natural  ^*"**^- 
and  useful  action  is  converted  into  a  morbid  habit;  and  there 
are  loungers  to  be  found  in  the  world,  who,  though  in  the 
prime  of  life,  spend  their  days  as  well  as  their  nights  in  a 
perpetual  routine  of  these  convulsive  movements,  over  which 
they  have  no  power;  who  cannot  rise  from  the  sofa  with- 
out stretching  their  limbs,  nor  open  their  mouths  to  answer 
a  plain  question  without  gaping  in  one's  face.    The  dis- 
ease is  here  idiopathic  and  chronic :  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
cured  by  a  permanent  exertion  of  the  will,  and  ridicule  or 
hard  labour  will  generally  be  found  the  best  remedies  for 
calling  the  will  into  action. 
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GENUS   III. 

SYNCLONUS. 

SYNCLONIC  SPASM. 

TREMULOUS,  SIMULTANEOUS,  AND  CHRONIC  AGITATION  OF 
VARIOUS  MUSCLES,  ESPECIALLY  WHEN  SXCITBB  BT  THE 
WILL. 

Oxy.  in.      We  have  already  observed  that  c  lo  n  us  imports  ''  agita- 
2^^  ^    tive/'  or  "  tremulous  motion  of  the  muscles;"  and  hence 
tea^'^"'^  SY  NCLONus  means  necessarily  their  '*  multiplied,  conjunc- 
tive, or  compound  agitation,  or  tremulous  motion.'*    The 
term  is  therefore  intended  to  denote  a  group  of  diseases 
more  complicated  in  form,  of  more  extensive  range,  or  more 
connected  with  the  general  state  of  the  constitution,  than 
those  of  the  preceding  genus;  and  it  runs  parallel  with  the 
doDid       chnici  universales  of  Sauvages,  as  far  as  they  can  be  said 
cfSauyagei.  correctly  to  belong  to  this  family.     The  species,  included 
under  this  genus,will  be  found  to  be  the  following : 

1.   SYNCLONUS   TREMOR.  TREMBLING. 

2. CHOREA.  ST.  VITUS'S  DANCE. 

3.    BALISMU8.  SHAKING  PALSY. 

4.  —_  RAPHANIA.  RAPHANIA. 

5.  ___.  BERIBERIA.  BARBIERS. 
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SPECIES  I. 
SYNCLONUS  TREMOR. 
TREMBLING. 

SIMPLE   TRl^MULOUS  AGITATION  OF    THE   HEAD,   LIMBS^   OR 
BOTH;  MOSTLY  ON  SOME  VOLUNTARY  EXERTION. 

The  proximate  cause  of  this  disease,  is  an  irregular  trans-  Gck.  ill. 
mission  of  irritable  power  to  the  motory  6bres  of  the  mus-  ®'"^"  '" 
cles  that  constitute  its  seat.     It  is  strictly  a  disease  o(^^^ 
nervous  debility,  either  general  or  local :  debility  produced  Exdtmg 
by  sudden  exhaustion,  as  in  the  case  of  great  muscular  caiues. 
fatigue  from  violent  exercise,  severe  cold,  or  a  vehement 
exertion  of  the  passions,  and  particularly  the  passions  of 
fear  and  rage ;  or  debility  produced  slowly  and  insensibly 
by  causes  of  tardy  operation,  as  an  injudicious  use   of 
mercury,  lead,  opium,  or  other  mineral  and  narcotic  poi- 
sons; an  habitual  excess  in  hard  drinking  or  sexual  com- 
merce ;  and,  in  some  idiosyncrasies,  an  immoderate  indul- 
gence in  tea.    And,  as  this  disease  is  a  result  of  debility,  Whyaoon- 
it  necessarily  occurs  as  a  symptom  on  the  general  spasm  ^J^**^iJ[ 
and  prostration  of  strength  that  so  peculiarly  distinguish 
the  accession  of  an  ague-fit,  and  the  interruption  of  sen- 
sorial power  that  takes  place  in  paralysis. 

There  are  some  persons,  however,  in  whom  the  same  Habitual 
convulsive  action  exists  habitually,  without  any  morbid  *w™or 
state  of  other  organs,  or  any  other  inroad  upon  the  general  found  in 
health.     I  once  knew  a  lady,  considerably  beyond  the  mid-  "omeorganf 
die  of  life,  who  was  strikingly  affected  with  Uiis  complaint,  affe<^  </ 
insomuch  that  the  sUghtest  voluntaiy  exertion  of  any  of  ^^J^g^ncral 
the  muscles  threw  the  head  and  arms  into  as  great  a  tre- 
mor as  if  they  had  been  hung  upon  wires,  but  who  enjoyed  l^l»"^*«^ 
at  the  time,  and  had  for  a  long  term  of  years  continued 
to  enjoy,  as  perfect  health  as  possible  in  every  other  re- 
spect; was  lively,  cheerful^  animated,  poaseased  of  briUiant 


{ 
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Osv.  III.  poweiB  of  conversation,  and  able  to  use  a  more  than  or- 
Si^dautt    ^'^^^  portion  of  exercise  without  fatigue, 
tremob  The  earlier  part  of  her  life  had  been  passed  in  India, 

but  her  constitution  did  not  appear  to  have  suffered  from 
this  circumstance;  and-«o  gradual  was  the  attack  of  the 
affection,  that  though  she  had  laboured  under  it  for  many 
years,  she  could  not  date  its  commencement  from  any 
given  point  of  time.  She  at  length  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two  or  seventy-three,  her  corporeal  powers  pro- 
gressively declining,  and  laying  a  foundation  for  a  general 
dropsy,  while  her  mind  continued  firm  to  the  last. 
fhjMogj,  In  all  cases  of  this  kind,  the  supplyof  nervous  energy 
to  the  motory  fibres  of  the  affected  muscles  takes  place  in- 
terruptedly, and  where  the  organ  or  the  constitution  is 
in  a  state  of  debility,  it  is  also  less  abundant  as  well  as 
less  uniform.  We  have  already  observed,  that  the  nervoiis 
energy,  (or  fluid,  as  the  author  prefi^red  calling  it)  in  its 
natural  course,  is  transmitted  only  by  waves  or  vibra- 
tions, and  consequently  with  an  interposing  pause  or  relax- 
ation after  every  efflux ;  but  that  the  pause  is  iDstanta- 
neous,  and  the  supply  so  regular  as  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  a  permanent  and  continuous  tenour.  In  clonic  tremor, 
the  pauses  are,  however,  prolonged,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
irregular  or  untrue  to  themselves;  and  the  greater  Uie  re- 
tardation and  irregularity,  the  more  marked  and  alarming 
the  spasmodic  shake.  ' 

Txnnulous      Jq  i;]^^  ^g^g^  j^g^  adverted  to,  there  was  no  other  diseased 
often  le-      action  whatever;  the  nervous  power  was  unquestionably 
8^^^^    supplied  in  sufficient  abundance,  and  the  pauses,  though 
and  nd      Prolonged,  were  uniform ;  and  it  was  singular  to  observe 
the  control  the  influence  the  will  possessed  over  the  affected  muscles 
of  the  wflL  under  these  circumstances,  and  how  completely  they  were 
Biempli-     still  under  its  control:  for,  in   consequence    of  the  uni- 
formity  of  the  morbid  interruptions,  and  from  the  force  of 
habit,  I  have  seen  this  patient,  in  the  midst  of  a  shaking 
that  threatened  every  moment  to  overturn  whatever  she 
took  hold  of,  raise  a  cup  brimful  of  tea,  or  a  glass  brimful 
of  wine  to  her  lips  by  way  of  experiment,  without  spilling 
a  single  drop. 
Where  me-      Where  the  corporeal  health  is  so  little  interfered  with, 

cucal  treat-  .       , 

ment  may    ^  ^^  the  present  case,  a  course  of  medical  treatment  might, 
be  of  ad.     perhaps,  do  more  mischief  than  benefit.    But  where  the 

vantage;       *  ' 
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constitution  is  generally  affected,  or  the  muscles  that  fomi  Ocx.  iir. 
the  seat  of  the  convulsion  are  manifestly  debilitated^  ge«  s^^k^' 
neral  and  local  tonics  and  stimulants  may  sometimes  be  tremor. 
tried  with  advantage,  though  they  frequently  fail  of  pro*tiidofwluii 
ducing  any  good  effects.     Sea-bathing  and  horse-exercise,  ^[,^^!^ 
a  generous  diet,  change  of  air  and  scene,  may  be  found 
useful  auziUaries  in  the  general  treatment;  and  Icmg  con- 
tinued and  daily  friction  by  a  skilful  rubber,  ammoniacal 
embrocations,  blisters,  setons,  and  a  course  of  voltaism  or 
electricity,  offer  the  best  promise,  as  topical  means  of  re- 
lief.   The  affected  limbs  may  also  be  put  into  a  train  of 
gradual  exertion  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  both  strength 
and  sCeadiness :  and,  to  this  end,  the  head  or  shoulders  may  Baluee  of 
be  occasionally  made  to  balance  an  easy  weight  for  a  given  ^jZhn, 
period  of  time,  and  the  hands  to  suspend,  or  carry,  a  wine* 
glass  or  tumbler  brimful  of  water. 

Here  also  may  be  recommended  the  kneading-friction;  shampoo, 
or  shampooing  of  the  Egyptians  and  Turks,  which  has  of  ^* 
late  become  a  fashionable  refreshment  in  the  watering«i> 
places  of  our  own  country ;  and  there  can  be  no  question, 
that^the  pungent  and  exhilarating  Essential  oils,  which  are 
applied  to  and  absorbed  by  the  skin  afterwards,  add  con^^ 
siderably  to  the  general  efficacy.    Something  like  this  the 
French  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  under 
the  name  o( frictions  siches*.    The  horse-hair  shirts,  and  Frictkoi 
periodical  flagellations,  of  the  old  Franciscan  friars  wObld  *^^^^^ 
probably  be  found  to  answer  the  same  purpose.     But  this 
is  a  remedy  which  is  not  likely  to  be  revived  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  whether  from  a  medical  or  a  moral  call. 


*  Azdouin,  Eiiai  lur  TUsage  det  Fiictioni  Sdchcs,  B^ 


'< 
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SPECIES  IL 

SYNCLONUS  CHOREA. 
ST.  VITUS'S  DANCE. 

ALTERNATELY  TREMULOUS  AND  JERKING  MOTION  OF  THE 
FACE,  LEGS,  AND  ARMS,  ESPECIALLY  WHEN  VOLUNTARILY 
CALLED  INTO  action;  RESEMBLING  THE  GRIMACES  AND 
GESTURES  OF  BUFFOONS;  USUALLY  APPEARING  BEFORE 
PUBERTY. 

Gek.  III.      The  term  chorea,  from  xfitk,  "  chorus,"  "  ccetus  sal- 

Spec  II  ^^  • 

*    *  tantium,"  is  comparatiyely  of  modem  date  in  its  applica- 
Jnoof mo-  tion  to  the  present  disease;  nor  is  it  easy  to  determine  sa- 
don  date,    tisfactorily  who  originally  employed  it.     It  was  first  more 
limitedly  denominated  chorea  sancti  viti,  under  which 
limitation  it  occurs  in  Sydenham,  and  is  still  known  in 
popular  language,  being  called,  in  colloquial  English,  St. 
Yitus's  Dance,  and,  in  colloquial  French,  Dance  de  St 
Whence      Guy.     Accordinsc  to  Horstius,  the  name  of  St.  Yitus's 
Vitai't       Dance  was  given  to  this  disease,  or,  perhaps,  more  probably 
dance,  at    to  a  disease  possessing  some  resemblance  to  it,  in  conse- 
St.  Guy.^     quence  of  the  cure  produced  on  certain  womeQ  of  disor- 
dered mind,  upon  their  paying  a  visit  to  the  chapel  of  St. 
Yitus,  near  Ulm,  and  exercising  themselves  in  dancing  from 
morning  to  night,  or  till  they  became  exhausted.     He  adds, 
that  the  disease  returned  annually,  and  was  annually  cured 
by  the  same  means. 
Natue  and      The  marvellous  accounts  of  this  dance,  as  related  by  old 
tfaeime.     writers,  are  amusing  from  their  extravagance.     The  pa- 
dial  dance    roxysm  of  dancing,  we  are  told,  must  be  kept  up,  whatever 
^"""^    be  the  length  of  the  time,  till  the  patient  is  either  cured 
or  killed ;  and  this,  also,  whether  she  be  yoimg  or  old,  in 
a  state  of  virginity  or  of  parturition;  and,  in  the  growing 
hm  wm^*  energy  of  the  action,  we  are  further  told,  that  stools,  forms, 
times  kept    and  tables  are  leaped  over  without  difficulty  if  they  hap- 

m^with-  P®^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^y*    ^^^^^  Plater  gravely  teUs  us,  that 
oot  oeaaiog.  he  knew  a  woman  of  Basle,  afflicted  with  Uiis  complaint. 
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ivho,  on  one  occasion,  danced  for  a  month  together* ;  and  Gsv.lii. 
the  writers  add  generally,  that  it  was  hence  necessary  to  g^^^ 
hire  musicians  to  play  in  rotation,  as  well  as  various  strong  chom. 
sturdy  companions  to  dance  with  the  patients  till  they 
could  stir  neither  hand  nor  footf. 

The  nearest  approach  to  this  kind  of  gymnastic  medi*R«^tcMe 
cine,  which  I  am  acquainted  with  in  modem  times,  is  aJ^^JJ**^^ 
singular  case  of  the  same  disease,  described  by  Mr.  Wood 
in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Trans- 
actions.   The  morbid  movements  were  in  measured  tjme, 
and  constituted  a  sort  of  regular  dance  as  soon  as  music 
was  struck  up,  but  ceased  instantly  upon  a  change  of  one 
time  to  another,  or  upon  a  more  rapid  roll  of  ^e  drum^ 
which  was  the  instrument  employed  on  the  occasion,  than 
the  morbid  movements  could  keep  up  with.    Advantage 
was  taken  of  the  last  part  of  this  very  singular  influence, 
and  the  disease  was  cured  by  a  perseverance  in  discordant 
or  too  rapid  time.    This  form  of  the  disease  appears  to  have  Tanntif- 
a  near  relation  to  the  tarantismus  of  Sauvages,  which  is  °^^ 
the  camevaletto  delle  donne  of  Baglivi,  all  of  them  proba-  SjlTSu 
bly  nothing  more  than  modifications  of  the  present.    Lin-  doniM, 
neus,  and  after  him  Macbride,  from  the  epithet  of  sancttis, 
as  applied  to  chorea,  or  a  belief  that  such  affections  are 
induced  by  the  immediate  agency  of  a  superior  order  of 
beings,  have  applied  to  it  the  name  of  hieronosoi, 
or  '*  morbus  sacer^' — a  name,  however,  which,  by  earlier 
writers,  was  appropriated  to  convulsion-fits. 

In  Qalen  chorea  seems  to  be  included  under  a  disease  ProbaUy 
which  he  calls  scslotyrbe,  hterally,  "  cruris  turba  or^"^^*"* 
perturbatio," — ^*  commotion  of  the  leg;'^  and  his  descrip-  loebtyTbe 
tion,  which  is  as  follows,  is  extremely  accurate.    "  It  is  a  ^^■'*°* 
species  of  atony  or  paralysis,  in  which  a  man  is  incapable 
of  walking  straight  on,  and  is  turned  round  to  the  left  when 
the  right  leg  is  put  forward,  tnd  to  the  right  when  the 


•  De  Blentis  AHenat.  cap.  iii.  A  oMe,  in  which  a  girl,  ten  yetn  o£  age^ 
kept  up  ihe  moit  eztnurdinary  mofanenn  and  exeidaea  for  five  wwka,  aooMp 
times  for  fifteen  boun  a  day,  ia  lelated  by  Dr.  Watt.  (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans. 
foL  v.).  As  Mr.  Hunter  of  Glasgow  has  truly  remarked,  it  is  periiaps  the  most 
extraordinaiy  case  of  the  kind  on  record.  (See  Edhb.  Med.  Joun.  Nob  83^ 
pw  S0B.)— Eb. 

t  Panwds.  De  Morb.  Amentium,  Tiact.  u    Schenck^  De  Manift,  Lib*  t, 
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GcK.  in.  left  is  put  forward,  or  alternately.  Sometimes  he  is  inca- 
^cionua'  P^'^'®  o^  raising  the  foot,  and  hence  drags  it  awkwardly,  as 
chmu       those  that  are  climbing  up  steep  cliifs." 

One  of  the  best  geneial  descriptions  which  hare  b^n 
given  us  of  chorea,  is  the  following  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  con- 
tained in  his  valuable  treatise  on  the  utility  of  purgatives: 
Deto^tkQ  ^  Chorea  Sancti  Viti  attacks  boys  and  girls  indiscrimi- 
Hanultoo.   lately;  and  those  chiefly  who  are  of  a  weak  constitution, 
A  ^Viwt    or  whose  natural  good  health  and  vigour  have  been  im- 
of  dflUUtjr,  paired  by  confinement,  or  by  the  use  of  scanty  or  improper 
^So^'^S^^  nourishment.     It  appears  most  commonly  from  the  eighth 
monly        to  the  fourteenth  year.     I  saw  it  in  two  young  women, 
SSwi.     wl^o  were  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age.    The 
approaches  of  chorea  are  slow.    A  variable  and  often  a 
ravenous  appetite,  loss  of  usual  vivacity  and  playfulness, 
a  swelling  and  hardness  of  the  lower  belly,  and,  in  general, 
a  constipated  state  of  the  bowels,  aggravated  as  the  dis- 
ease advances,  and  slight,  .irregular,  involuntary  motions 
MuKiesof  of  different  muscles,  particularly  those  of  the  face,  which 
^^jjj*      are  thought  to  be  the  effect  of  irritation,  precede  the  more 
tackedfint  violent  convulsive  motions,  which  now  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  friends  of  the  patient. 
^IJj^^"'"^      '"These  convulsive  motions  vary.    The  muscles  of  the 
maadet  of  extremities  and  of  the  face,  those  moving  the  lower  jaw, 
^^««      the  head,  and  the  trunk  of  the  body,  are,  at  different  times, 
and  in  different  instances,  affected  by  it.    In  this  State 
the  patient  does  not  walk  steadily;  his  gait  resembles  a 
jumping  or  starting ;  he  sometimes  cannot  walk  at  all,  and 
seems  palsied;  he  cannot  perform  the  common  and  ne- 
cessary motions  with  the  affected  arms.    This  convulsive 
motion  is  more  or  less  violent ;  and  is  constant,  except 
during  sleep,  when,  in  most  instances,  it  ceases  altogether. 
Although  different  muscles  are  sometimes  successively 
convulsed,  yet,  in  general,  the  muscles  affected  in  the 
early  part  of  the  disease  remain  so  during  the  course  of  it 
Arcknla-    Articulation  is  now  impeded,  and  is  frequently  completely 
degiutitioii  Suspended.      Deglutition  is  also  occasionally  performed 
impeded,     with  difficulty.    The  eye  loses  its  lustre  and  intelligence; 
the  countenance  is  pale,  and  expressive  of  vacancy  and 
Batiait       languor.    These  circumstances  give  the  patient  a  fatuous 
SSooui  and  ^ppearancc.     Indeed,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
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when  the  complaint  has  subsisUd  for  some  time,  Csituity  Okv.  IIL 
to  a  certaia  extent  interrupts  the  exercise  of  the  mental  ^^^u« 
faculties."  cfaorau 

Thermaier  gives  a  case  in  which  it  was  connected  with  Mmetuncs 
a  deeply  melancholic  temperament,  and  the  limbs  were  in  miiy^ 
a  state  of  constant  snatching  and  trepidation*:  but  this  sometimflt 
is  a  rare  concomitant;  nor  is  fatuity  a  constant  sequel  of  l>"«^^«»8d 
iU  even  in  its  most  obstinate  and  chronic  form.  The  present  meSmdiolk 
author  has  met  with  various  instances  in  which  the  disease  ten^Mn. 
has  contiuued  with  considerable  violence  from  an  early 


period  to  old  age,  without  making  any  inroad  whatever  on 
the  mind,  or  even  spreading  to  any  other  joints,  limb^,  or  '^^^?^ 
muscles,  than  those  at  first  affected.   He  once  knew  a  man  queaOf  mw 
under  the  habitual  influence  of  this  complaint  who  was  8^**^^??^ 
good  orator,  always  reasoning  with  great  clearness,  and  diMHe  k 
delivering  himself  with  much  animation.    The  movements  J^^^*?"* 
of  his  arms  were  indexed  in  ungraceful  snatches,  and  the  ^^  aeoom- 
muscles  of  the  neck  frequently  evinced  a  like  convulsive  puiied  good 
start,  yet  not  so  as  to  interrupt  the  flow  of  his  periods,  or  ^^^•**«^ 
to  abridge  his  popularity.    He  knew  another  person  for  poUk  mi^ 
many  years  severely  afflicted  with  the  same  complaint,  who 
was  an  excellent  musician,  public  singer,  and  composer  of 
music ;  and  this,  too,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  blind 
from  birth.    The  person  alluded  to  is  the  late  Mr.  John 
Printer  of  the  FoundUng  Hospital.     In  walking  he  was  Exempli, 
always  led  on  account  of  his  blindness,  and  used  a  staff 
on  account  of  the  unsteadiness  of  his  steps ;  but,  notwithr 
standing  every  exertion,. his  gesticulation  was  extreme^ 
and  80  nearly  approaching  the  antics  of  a  buffoon,  that  it 
was  often  difficult  for  a  spectator  to  suppress  laughteic. 
Yet,  in  singing  and  playing,  he  had  a  perfect  command 
over  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  and  of  the  fingers;  his 
tones  were  exquisitely  clear  and  finely  modulated;  but  bjs 
neck  and  head  curvetted  a  little  occasionally.    He  died 
when  about  sixty  years  of  age,  without  ever  exhibiting 
any  debility  of  intellect. 

There  is  a  singular  form  of  this  disease,  which  has  been  MaOtstio^ 
called  by  some  writers  malleatio,  consisting  in  a  con-^ 
vulsive  action  of  one  or  both  hands,  which  strike  the  knee 
like  a  hammer.    In  this  ca§e  the  hands  are  usually  open^ 
but  sometimes  clenched.     Morgagnif  relates  a  case  in 

^  CooiO.  lib.  II.  ctp.  zi.'  t  ^  SedilNii,  Ac  z.  !& 
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exK.  III.  which  it  came  on  even  in  the  sound  hand«  if  the  finger  of 
i^^ul  ^^^  affected  one  were  extended.  If  the  motion  be  forcibly 
diorea.  stopped^  the  convulsion  becomes  afterward  still  more  vio- 
lent and  general. 
Sometimes  Where  the  system  is  disposed  to  hysteria,  the  paroxysm 
iH^I^!^.  ^^  sometimes  extremely  vehement,  and  partakes  of  the 
ita*  constitutional  diathesis,  making  an  approach  to  epilepsy, 

but  distinguished  from  it  by  a  continuance  of  conscious- 
Singular  ness  and  sensibility.  Dr.  White  of  York  has  given  us 
Sw  nLdi  a  striking  example  of  this  mixed  affection  in  a  lady  forty- 
moTemeBtt.  two  years  of  age,  who  "  had  always  a  very  weak  system 
of  nerves,"  and  was  rendered  speechless  for  an  hour  or 
two  upon  any  sudden  surprise.  In  November,  he  tells 
us,  she  was  affected  with  a  fresh  paro^qrsm,  which,  upon 
DMcnptkm.  being  sent  for,  he  describes  as  follows : — *'  She  complains 
of  a  violent  pain  in  the  right  side  of  her  face,  and  of 
universal  erratic  aches  and  soreness.  There  is  a  scorching 
heat  all  over  the  skin,  except  from  the  feet  up  to  the 
ankles,  which  are  as  cold  as  marble.  Pulse  not  quickened 
but  full;  mouth  dry  but  no  great  thirst;  body  costive, 
which  is  indeed  her  natural  habit,  so  as  to  oblige  her  to 
the  frequent  use  of  magnesia.  She  is  regular  as  to  the 
menses,  the  return  of  which  she  expects  in  five  or  six  days. 
Appetite  good,  rather  voracious;  but  her  spirits  always 
low  after  a  full  meal,  especially  dinner.  Has  a  violent 
pain  in  the  loins,  which  often  shifts  from  hip  to  hip ;  the 
leg  of  the  aching  side  being  so  much  affected  with  stupor 
and  numbness,  that  she  drags  it  after  her  in  walking.  She 
falters  in  her  speech  at  times,  but  this  does  not  continue 
I<mg.  All  the  muscles  of  the  body  evince  convulsive 
motions;  not  simultaneously  but  successively:  thus,  her 
face  is  first  violently  affected,  then  her  nose,  eyelids,  and 
whole  head,  which  is  thrown  forcibly  backward,  and  often 
twitched  from  one  side  to  the  other  with  exquisite  pain. 
From  this  quarter,  the  convulsive  action  removes  first  into 
one  arm,  and  then  into  the  other ;  after  which  both  legs 
immediately  became  convulsed  with  violent  and  incessant 
motions,  and,  in  this  manner,  all  the  external  parts  of  her 
body  are  affected  by  turns.  She  is  all  the  time  perfectly 
sensible,  and  knows  what  limb  is  going  to  be  attacked 
Mxt,  by  a  sensation  of  something  running  into  it  from  the 
part  already  convulsed,  which  she  cannot  describe  in 
voids:  bat  tha  foretoken  has  alwaysbeen  found  to  be  true. 
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though  the  transition  is  surprisingly  quick.    She  is  easiest  Oek.  1II« 
in  a  prone  posture.   Such/'  continues  Dr.  White,  "  has  been  s^i^^JJ* 
her  situation  upwards  of  forty-eight  hours,  with  scarce  a  chorau 
moment's  remission,  by  which  she  complains  of  great  and 
universal  soreness.     No  words  can  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  her  odd  appearance :  and  I  do  not  in  the  least 
wonder,  that,  in  the  times  of  ignorance  and  superstition, 
such  diseases  were  ascribed  to  supernatural  causes  and 
the  agency  of  demons*."     Even  Dr.  White  himself  ap- 
plies to  it|  perhaps  in  imitation  of  Sauvages,  the  name  of 
hieronosos. 

The  predisponent  cause  of  this  disease  is  an  irritability  Predispo- 
of  the  nervous  system,  chiefly  dependent  upon  debility,  ^^^de.^ 
and  particularly  a  debility  of  the  stomach  and  its  coUati-bflityofthe 
Uous  organs.     Most  of  the  diseases  of  children  are  seated  *^^ 
in  this  quarter ;  and  it  is  from  it  that  chorea  commonly  coUiuitioat 
takes  its  rise,  and  shows  itself  in  an  early  period  of  life ;  **8*°** 
the  ordinary  occasional  causes  being  bad  nursing,  innu- 
tritions diet,  accumulated  feces,  worms,  or  some  other  in- 
testinal irritant. 

About  the  age  of  puberty,  there  is  another  kind  of  ge-  Unkindly 
neral  irritation  that  pervades  the  system :  and  where  this  ^brnMote 
change  does  not  take  place  kindly,  which  is  frequently  piediipo. 
the  case  in  weakly  habits,  the  irritation  assumes  a  morbid  °^^ 
character,  and  is  exacerbated  by  a  congestive  state  of  the 
yessels  that  constitute  its  more  immediate  seat :  and  chorea 
takes  its  rise  from  this  cause. 

In  effect,  where  the  predisponent  cause  of  an  irritable  An  MttMf 
state  of  the  nervous  system  is  very  active  and  predominant,  ^^|^||{^[^ 
a  local  or  temporary  excitement  of  any  organ,  and  almost  diifwiiat 
at  any  period  of  life,  will  give  rise  to  the  C(mvulsive  move-  ^laTimy 
meats  of  chorea :   and  hence  we  find  it  so  frequently  looJ  exdte- 
united  with  an  hysteric  diathesis.    It  has  been  produced  ^^^^ 
by  a  fright  t,  by  a  wound  penetrating  the  brain  through  Siiemse. 
the  orbit  of  the  eye  J,  by  an  improper  use  of  lead,  mercury.  Load  ex- 
and  some  other  metals  §,  and  by  suppressed  cutaneous  ^,^1^^ 
eruptions  II . 

*  Edin.  Med.  Cknninent.  toI.  iv.  p.  326. 
t  StolL  Rat  Med.  Part  xii.  p.  405. 

I  OclMh,  PhO.  Tians.  toL  liii.  17«1 

§  De  Haen.  Rat  Med.  Part  iir.  p.  202. 

II  Wendt,  Naduicht  von  dem  KrankenSnstitat  su  Erlangen,  17S3-     Wliat 
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Gen.  iil      From  this  view  of  the  general  nature  and  origin  of  the 

/^doonii  d>®^^*^*  ^®  ^2^  ^^  ^^  ^^  '^®  ^^  account  for  the  great 
cborea.  benefit,  which  has  been  derived  from  a  steady  course  of 
Medioa  brisk  purging  in  recent  cases,  or  those  of  early  life :  for 
*'*'^™*"*'  this,  while  it  carries  off  the  casual  irritation,  or  unloads 
lioB  IP  the  infarcted  viscera,  seems  at  the  same  time  to  act  the  pa^ 
^(BtMj^M  of  a  revellent,  and  to  prohibit  the  return  of  the  paro^Lysm 
ti^niaD.  ^y  ^  ^^^  excitement.  It  may  appear  perhaps  strange  to 
Hoicea  those  who  have  not  thought  upon  the  subject,  that' where 
*^^^y  ^  the  disease  has  proceeded  from  intestinal  irritation^  it 
liritk  pmg-  should  also  be  carried  off  by  intestinal  irritation.  But  the 
■°8*  irritations  are  of  very  different  kinds :  and  it  is  so  far  from 

following  of  necessity,  that,  because  one  kind  of  irritation, 
applied  to  a  particular  organ,  excites  a  particular  effect  in 
a  remote  part,  another  will  do  the  same,  that  the  convvse 
is  more  commonly  true,  and  that  any  other  kind  of  irrita- 
tion, applied  to  the  same  organ,  by  exciting  a  new  action, 
will  be  the  most  effectual  way  of  taking  off  or  preventing 
such  effect.    And  it  is  upon  this  groimd  alone  that  we 
often  endeavour  to  cure  rabies,  trismus,  and  tetanna^  by 
laying  open  the  original  wound  to  a  considerable  extend 
or  the  application  of  some  new  stimulus  that  may  answer 
the  same  purpose. 
The  ptfd.       The  principle  being  a  general  one,  it  does  not  seem  of 
ndfe^of '    '^uch  consequence  what  purgative  is  employed,  provided 
no  great  im«  it  be  sufficiently  powerful ;  though,  where  worms  are  sos- 
Ktl^here  P®^^^^'  ^^e  essential  oil  of  turpentine,  from  its  being  a 
womtare    good  anthelmintic,  as  well  as  a  good  cathartic,  will  be 
J2^*y    found  one  of  the  best.     It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been 
tarpatine   occasionally  serviceable  where  worms  have  not  been  the 
ifin£i»Mt.   cause,  for  Dr.  Powell  relates  a  case,  in  which  he  completely 
ejected  a  cure  in  a  girl  of  seventeen  by  a  single  dose  of  a 
fluidounce*:  and  hence  its  antispasmodic  power  may  at 


mjiiadi  of  different  diaeaiet  are  refened  to  debility^  ditordtt  of  Ibe  ^««fi»  aad 
boweli,  suppreased  eruptioDt,  difcfaargee,  &c.  Yet,  we  remain  quite  in  the 
dark,  how  the  effect  ii  produced ;  why  it  ihoold  happen  in  one  individual,  and  not 
in  another;  and  why  apparently  the  tame  alleged  cause  dxmld  pioduee  m 
different  penona  oonieqnenoei  entirely  djffcnn^  ?  The  doe  to  an  e^danac&onof 
theK  points  would  convey  more  iofbrmation,  than  the  often  repeated  aUnrion  to 
debility,  disordered  stomach,  && — Editor. 
*  Transact  Medico-Chir.  80c.  toL  t.  p.  S6a 
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times  co-operate  with  its  purgative  quality  as  well  as  its  Qeh.  III. 
vermifage  power.  g«^^^ 

Sydenham,  who  recommended  an  alternation  of  bleeding  chorea. 
and  purging,  probably  derived  far  more  advantage  from  the  ^^^[J^ 
latter,  than  the  former  part  of  his  plan  :  it  has  been  found  puroi^ii^ 
peculiarly  advantageous  in  the   hands  of  Dr.  Hamilton :  pUn  purw 
and  Dr.  Parr,  who  ascribes  to  Sydenham  the  first  hint  he  sj^JaLan* 
obtained  upon  this  subject,  affirms,  that  having  pursued  inooojiiM* 
the  purgative  plan  with  great  activity  through  sixty  cases  b1^!rfiniu  ' 
of  the  disease,  which  occurred  to  him  in  a  course  of  twenty  butthelW 
years'  practice,  he  was  successful  in  the  whole  of  these  J^^^*^ 
cases  except  one ;  and  that  in  all,  but  this  one,  he  found 
the  disease  yield,  not  only  soon,  but  with  few  instances  of 
a  relapse. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  malady  whatever,  perhaps,  that  Similar 
calls  so  peremptorily  for  stimulating  the  abdominal  viscera  P^  ^^^ 
mto  increased  action ;  and  as  chorea  often  precedes  puberty,  cause  is  an- 
or  occurs  about  this  period  of  life,  we  have  another  reason  idndiymen. 
for  directing  an  augmented  stimulus  to  the  lower  regions 
of  the  living  frame,  arid  rousing  into  energy  the  tardy 
development  of  the  sexual  organs.     Even  blistering  the  Blistering 
sacrum  at  this  period  of  life  is  often  attended  with  success,  ^hesacrunu 
Dr.  Chisholm*  affirms,  that  he  found  it  so  after  a  total 
failure  of  antispasmodics  and  the  purgative  plan  :  and,  as  ^ 

his  patients  were  all  eighteen  years  of  age  or  below,  the 
success  was  probably  dependent  iipon  the  principle  here 
pointed  out. 

But  it  is  necessaiy  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  system  Second 
generally  as  well  as  locally,  to  take  off  the  constitutional  *"J^|^^ 
weakness  and  irritability,  as  well  as  the  topical  irritation,  thetyaaai 
and  especially  where  the  disorder  has  acquired  a  chronic  g«>c™^y« 
character.  And  hence  other  remedies  must  be  had  recourse 
to  as  well  as  purgatives.     The  German  physicians  have 
strongly  recommended   the    use    of  antispasmodics    and  Antispas- 
sedatives,  and  especially  musk,  belladonna,  and  foxglove,  ™®*^"*' 
With  a  view  of  allaying  the  irregular  action,  and  Dr.  Cullen 
speaks  as  decidedly  of  the  benefit  of  opium  f.     But  the  Opium, 
advantage  derivable  from  these  seems  to  be  merely  pallia- 


•  On  the  Climate  and  Di^^asei  of  Tropical  (Dountries,  p.  97>  8vo.  1822. 
t  Mat.  Med.  Part  ii.  chap.  vi.  p.  24G. 

VOL.  IV.  I  I 
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Oen.  III.  tive;  and  the  stimulant  tonics  and  alterants  promise  a 
il^,^'!:l'  better  success. 

o3mciODU8 

chorea.  The  cuckoo-flower  or  lady's  smock,  cardamine  pratensis, 

?*®?^.    so  common  to  the  meadows  of  our  own  country,  was  at 

tmtxnent.  ,       , 

Tonics  and  ^^®  ^^™®  supposed  to  be  of  essential  service  m  the  cure  of 
altenuits.     this  and  various  other  spasmodic  affections.     Michaelis, 
Cardamine  who  is  a  great  advocate  for  its  use,  employed  it  in  the  pro- 
•ttonrfy      portion  of  a  drachm  every  six  hours*.     But  it  owed  of 
wcom-        late  its  reputation  in  this  country  chiefly  to  the  recom- 
Michaelis^  ttiendation  of  Sir  George  Baker,  who  pubUshed  five  cases 
andSirGeo.  of  spasmodic  diseases,  two  of  them  instances  of  chorea,  in 
^'        which  he  conceived  a  most  decided  benefit  was  obtained 
from  the  use  of  these  flowers.     In  the  hands  of  later  prac- 
titioners, however,  they  have  not  supported  their  credit, 
SeviUe        and  have  consequently  sunk  into  disuse.     The  leaves  of 
J^§["       the  Spanish  or  Seville  orange-tree,  as  a  stimulant  and  tonic 
fitTourite     bitter,  are  far  more  entitled  to  attention,  not  only  in  this, 
De^Hacn^    but  in  various  other  cases  of  convulsive  spasm.   They  were 
Westerhocf,  first  recommended  to  De  Haen  by  Westerhoef,  who,  as  well 
as  Werlhoff,  employed  them  with  considerable   success : 
and  they  were  afterwards  introduced  by  Hoffman,  as  a 
hiasto.       valuable  ingredient,  into  his  celebrated  stomachic  elixir; 
^^^       and  for  the  same  reason  formed  a  part  in  the  composition 
of  Whyt's  stomachic  tincture.     They  were  given  in  the 
form  of  decoction,  and  in  that  of  powder;  in  the  last  case 
the  dose  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  three  or  four 
■times  a  day. 
Metallic  The  metallic  salts  and  oxydes  have  been  tried  in  every 

JSf^"°^  form.  At  one  time,  the  most  popular  of  these  were  the 
Ozyde  or  ^owers  of  zinc.  Dr.  Gaubius  first  brought  them  into  re- 
flowers  of    putation,  and  gave  to  the  metal  the  name  of  cadmia  ;  and. 


and  Hoff- 
man: 


zinc 


according  to  his  statement,  they  worked  wonders  in  all 
GauWus.^  clonic  aftbctions  whatever,  chorea,  hooping-cough,  hysteria, 
convulsion,  and  epilepsy ;  on  which  account  they  were 
Luna fixata. afterwards  employed  upon  a  still  larger  and  more  popular 
scale  by  the  famous  empiric  Luddemann,  under  the  name 
of  LUNA  FixATAf.  This  mediciuc  has,  however,  by  no 
means  been  able  to  maintain  its  high  character ;  and  even 
Stoll,  who  once  employed  it  as  a  favourite,  at  length  aban- 


•  Richter,  Chirurg.  Bibl.  b.  v.  p.  120. 

t  Diflsertatio  M edica  inaug.  de  Zinco.  Aut.  Jacob.  Hart  Lugd*  Bat.  4ia 
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doned  it  as  good  for  nothings  and  returned  to  the  bella-  Oem.IIL 
donna  in  its  stead,  which  he  employed  in  the  form  of  an  gynfi^nu,' 
extract  from  the  juice  of  the  root;  giving  it  from  a  sixth  chorea, 
to  a  quarter  of  a  grain  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  and,  as  treatment 
he  affirms,  with  very  great  advantage^ 

For  the  information  of  practitioners  in  general,  however,  Ammoni- 
it  should  be  noticed,  that,  when  the  stomach  has  reached  maybe^^ 
its  full  dose  of  the  oxyde  of  zinc,  it  will  still  bear  a  full  dose  °"»e^  ^^ 
of  ammoniated  copper  in  conjunction  with  it,  by  which  o^yde  of 
means  the  metallic  power  may  be  very  much  increased.  ^'^  ^od 
Thus  a  delicate  stomach  will  mrely  bear  more  than  two  ,^'|,air  it. 
grains  of  either  of  these  without  nausea ;  yet  it  has  been 
found,  that  the  same  stomach  will  continue  at  ease  under 
a  mixed  powder  of  two  grains  of  the  former,  and  two  and 
a  half  of  the  latter,  at  a  dose  *. 

The  nitrate  of  silver  seems  to  have  been  radically  sue-  sa?cr. 
cessful  in  various  well-established  cases.     It  has  commonly 
been  given  in  the  guise  of  pills,  from  one  to  five  or  six 
grains  to  a  dose. 

[In  one  very  interesting  example  recorded  by  Dr.  Cramp- 
ton  f,  purgatives  were  very  extensively  tried,  with  various 
other  remedies ;  but  the  disorder  scarcely  remitted  under 
any  mode  of  treatment,  until  the  nitrate  of  silver  was  pre- 
scribed. 

As  Dr.  Elliotson  has  observed,  iron  has  been  recom-  Iron, 
mended  in  chorea,  among  a  multitude  of  vegetable  and 
mineral  tonics ;  but  its  powers  have  not  been  appreciated, 
or  the  possibility  contemplated  of  giving  it  with  advan- 
tage when  the  disorder  has  been  accompanied  with  head- 
ache, vertigo,  and  a  degree  of  paralysis.  The  facts  which 
this  physician  has  published  in  favour  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  subcarbonate  of  iron,  given  every  six  hours  in  doses 
of  two  scruples  and  sometimes  even  of  half  an  ounce,  are 
particularly  calculated  to  recommend  it  strongly  to  the 
notice  of  medical  practititioners  as  a  remedy  highly  en- 
titled to  trial  in  chorea.  When  the  bowels  were  confined. 
Dr.  Elliotson  sometimes  gave  bis  patients  scammony,  calo- 
mel, and  other  purgatives ;  but,  in  some  of  the  instances, 
they  were  rarely  used  J.] 

*  Letter  from  Dr.  Ocier  to  Dr.  A.  Duncan,  Edin.  Med.  Com.  iii.  p.  191. 
f  Tians.  of  the  King's  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians,  vol.  iv.  p.  111. 
t  See  Med.  Chir.  Trans.  voL  ziii.  p.  232,  ct  seq. 
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Crcv.  UL      Anolber  remedr  entitled  to  credit  in  the  present  dmj,  is 
^Z^^Jg^  amenic;  for  it  k  difficult  to  resist  the  eTidence  from  Tarioos 
cWfta.        quarters  in  which  it  seems  not  only  to  hare  prodoced  be- 
AiMue.      nefit,  but  to  hare  established  a  perfect  core.     [Mr.  Martin 
m,im,„j     prescribed  it  in  one  case  with  saecess ;  and  Mr.  Saltra-,  of 
Pool,  found  it  answer  in  an  instance  in  which  the  nitrate 
of  silrer.  and  many  other  medicines,  had  failed.     It  has 
also  been  given  with  advantage  by  Dr. G.Gregory ^.]     It 
is  commonly  given  in  the  form  of  the  solution  of  the  Lon- 
don College,  in  doses  of  ten  drops  to  a  youth  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  of  age  three  times  a  day,  increasing  the  dose 
as  there  may  be  occasion. 
P|^^  In  this  disease,  however,  as  in  various  others,  it  will 

Rovircd  Un  often  be  found,  and  the  remark  is  well  worth  attending  to, 
™^2*^  that  diflTerent  remedies  are  required  for  different  ii^vi- 
duals,  even  where  the  cause  is  obviously  the  siune ;  and 
that  what  produces  no  benefit  in  one  case,  is  highly  ad- 
V^i'aa^n^tA.  yantageous  in  another.     Camphor  in  large  doses  has  suc- 
ceeded where  turpeDtine  or  the  nitrate  of  silver  has  com- 
pletely failed ;  and  a  brisk  purgative  plan  has  sometimes 
answered  where  all  the  preceding  have  proved  of  no  use 
whatever.     It  is  hence  we  are  to  account  for  Dr.  Cullen's 
peculiar  attachment  to  the  bark,  which  he  tells  us  he  has 
JFound  "  remarkably  useful,"  and  prefers  to  any  of  the  pre- 
Mtukftatcd  parations  of  copper,  zinc,  or  iron+:  while  Dr.  Powell  in- 
Mefiil*after  f*^rm8  US,  that  in  a  lady  of  seventy  years  of  age,  of  a  very 
erery  other  irritable  habit,  attacked  for  the  first  time  with  this  com- 
hadfiiU^    plaint  in  severe  paroxysms  at  night,  he  found  musk,  in 
doses  of  ten  grains  every  six  hours,  succeed  and  produce  a 
cure,  when  purging,  blistering,  the  ammoniated  spirit  of 
amber,  nitrate  of  silver,  ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian, 
castor,  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  bark,  and  opium  had  all 
failed  J. 
Leeches,  [In  a  severe  example  successfully  treated  by  Dr.Cramp- 

Uth  tnd     ^^^  §'  where  head-ache  was  a  prominent  symptom,  leeches 
purgfttivei.   Were  repeatedly  applied  to  the  temples,  neck,  and  along  the 
spine,  in  succession ;  the  head  shaved  ;  the  shower-bath 


•  See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol  iv.  p.  45,  vol.  x.  p.  218,  and  voL  iL  p.  209. 
+  Mat.  Med.  Pait  ii.  Ch.  ii.  p.  112. 

X  Medic.  Trans,  vol.  v.  p.  192.     Also  Maton's  Case  cured  by  ]\Iu8k,  p.  188. 
g  Timns.  of  the  Kuig*s  and  Qucen*8  College  of  Physicians,  vol.  iv.  p.  120. 
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employed ;  and  the  action  of  the  bowels  regulated.     In  Oek.  III. 
another  case  treated  by  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Glasgow,  a  cure  g^^^^^'^j '^' 
was  accomplished   by  rubbing  antimonial  ointment  into  chorea, 
the  scalp,  and  along  the  course  of  the  vertebral  column  *.^^Jj^^ 
In  an  instance  recorded  by  Mr.  Stuart,  the  patient  was  Antimonial 
cured  by  the  prussic  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  preceded  by  ointment  to 

,  •         I  T  the  scalp 

purgatives  t.  J  andspiie. 

Voltaism  or  electricity  was  warmly  recommended  by  De  Pnissicadd. 
Haen.      Like  the  preceding  remedies,  either  appears  to  Voitaiam 
have  been  serviceable  in  some  cases ;  but  they  are  far  out-  Jridty. 
balanced  by  the  instances  in  which  they  have  failed.     It  OymnasUc 
is  very  possible,  that,  in  some  instances,  a  long  and  punc-  "e'a*eiii 
tual  discipline  of  the  adected  limbs,  where  the  disease  is  moremcBti: 
not  very  severe,  to  regular  and  measured  movements,  may 
progressively  recall  them  to  their  wonted  order  and  firm- 
ness, as  a  like  discipline  of  the  vocal  organs  in  stammering 
has  not  unfrequently  been  found  to  restore  them  to  a  regu- 
larity of  utterance  :  and,  with  this  view,  the  gymnastic  m  that  of 
exercise  of  dancing,  whose  movements  are  all  measured  ^^°°°8' 
with  the  greatest  nicety,   and  which  was  so  much  de-  within  ^e 
pended  upon  in  former  times,  and  asserted  to  have  been  bounda. 
so  successful,  may  be  well  worthy  of  attention  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  provided  it  be  kept  within  due  bounds,  and  be 
not  cairied  to  the  ridiculous  extreme  we  had  occasion  to 
notice  a  few  pages  above. 


*  Edin.  Med.  Journ.  No.83,  p.  261.  t  Op.  du  No.  93,  p.  271. 
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SPECIES  III. 


SYNCLONUS  BALLISMUS. 


SHAKII^G  PALSY. 

PERMANENT  AGITATION  OF  THE  HEAD  OR  LIMBS  WITHOUT 
VOLUNTARY  EXCITEMENT  ;  BODY  BENT  FORWARD,  WITH 
A  PROPENSITY  TO  RUN  AND  FALL  HEADLONG;  USUALLY 
APPEARING  AFTER  MATURITY. 

OEv.m.      This  is  the  scelotyrbe  festinans  of  Professor  De 
Spec.IIL  Sauvages,  and  the  shaking  palsy  of  Mr.  Parkinson ♦. 
Synooyms.  The  genus  Tantarismus  of  Baligvi  seems  to  hold  an  equal 
point  between  ballismus  and  chorea,  and  the  species 
usually  arranged  under  it  may  be'  resolved  into  the  one 
or  the  other,  and  are  done  so  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment. " 
Origin  of        The  term  Ballismus  {^aXXifffih;)  is  not  used  in  a  medical 
tg^jjf**^^*^  sense  by  the  Greek  writers,  but  occurs  in  Athenseus,  and 
various  other  authors,  in  the  literal  sense  of  tripudiatio,  or 
"  tripping,  capering,  curvetting  on  the  toes;**  from i8aXX/^«i, 
"  tripudio,  pedibus  plaudo ;"  and  is  hence  well  designed 
to  express  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  patient's  being 
thrown  involuntarily,  when  he  attempts  to  walk,  "  on  the 
toes  and  fore-part  of  his  feet,"  to  employ  the  language  of  Mr. 
Parkinson,  "  and  impelled,  unwillingly,  to  adopt  a  running 
Blended  by  pace  :'*  or,  as  Dr-  Cullen,  who  has  indiscriminately  blended 
the  preced-  ^^^^  species  with  the  preceding,  expresses  it,  to  "  various 
Ing  species,  fits  of  leaping  and  running +." 

Ballismus,  however,  though  not  found  in  the  writings 
of  the  Greek  physicians,  has  been  long  established  as  a 


I    *  £May  on  the  Shaking  Palsy. 

t  Pnct  af  Phys.  Part.  ii.  Book  iii.  Ch.  iii.  mcccliu. 
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technical  term  in  the  medical  nomenclature  of  later  times,  Okk.  ill. 
in  which  it  has  been  used,  with  little  discrimination,  to  ly^n^J  ™* 
import  almost  all  or  any  of  the  species  that  belong  to  the  bailismui. 
present  genus. 

Sauvages  observes,   that   while   chorea,   or   scelolj/rbe  Distinctife 
Sancti  Viti,  attacks  the  young,  ballismus,  or  scelott/rbe'^^^ 
Jestinans,  attacks  those  in  advancing  life ;  and  the  remark 
is  founded  on  a  just  distinction  of  the  characters  of  the 
two  diseases ;  though  there  are  other  features  also  of  as 
striking  a  peculiarity,  and  which  are  here  introduced  into 
their  respective  definitions.     Shaking   palsy,  as  it  isDiMMenot 
called  by  Mr.  Parkinson,  who  has  adopted  the  colloquial  SJ[^^ 
Mame,  is  by  no  means  a  correct  designation ;  for  though  in  palsy, 
the  disease  before  us  there  is  a  weakness  of  muscular  fibre, 
and  a  diminution  of  voluntary  power  in  the  parts  affected, 
there  is  none  of  that  diminution  of  sensation,  by  which 
PALs\  is  generally  characterized.     Mr.  Parkinson's   de- 
scription  of  the  disease,   however,   is  the  best  we  have 
hitherto  had,  and  is  as  follows : 

"  So  imperceptible  is  the  approach  of  this  malady,  that  Description 
the  precise  period  of  its  commencement  is  seldom  recol-jnjQQ 
lected  by  the  patient.     A  slight  sense  of  weakness  with  a  Commenoe* 
proneness  to  trembling,  sometimes  in  the  head,  but  most™*"^ 
commonly  in  the  hands  or  arms,  are  the  first  symptoms 
noticed.     These  affections  gradually  increase,  and  at  the 
period,  perhaps,  of  twelve  months  from  their  first  being 
observed,  the  patient,  particularly  while  walking,  bends 
himself  forward.     Soon  after  this,  his  legs  suffer  similar 
agitations  and  loss  of  power  with  the  hands  and  arms. 

"  As  the  disease  advances,  the  limbs  become  less  and  PrograM. 
less  capable  of  executing  the  dictates  of  the  will,  while 
the  unhappy  sufferer  seldom  experiences  even  a  few  mi- 
nutes' suspension  of  the  tremulous  agitation :  and  should 
it  be  stopped  in  one  limb  by  a  sudden  change  of  posture, 
it  soon  makes  its  appearance  in  another.  Walking,  as  it 
diverts  his  attention  from  unpleasant  reflections,  is  a  mode 
of  exercise,  to  which  the  patient  is  in  general  very  partial. 
Of  this  temporary  mitigation  of  suffering,  however,  he  is 
now  deprived.  When  he  attempts  to  advance  he  is  thrown 
on  the  toes  and  fore-part  of  his  feet,  and  impelled  unwill- 
ingly to  adopt  a  running  pace,  in  danger  of  falling  on  his  Advanced 
face  at  every  step.     In  the  more  advanced  stage  of  thettage. 
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Gek.  III.  disease,  the  tremulous  motions  of  the  limbs  occur  during 
Stw^om    ^^^P»  ^"^  augment  in  violence  till  they  awaken  the  patient 
ballismuB.    in  much   agitation  and  alarm.     The  power  of  conveying 
the  food  to  the  mouth  is  impeded,  so  that  he  must  submit 
to  be  fed  by  others.    The  torpid  bowels  require  stimulat- 
ing medicines  to  excite  them  into  action.     Mechanical 
aid  is  often  necessary  to  remove  the  feces  from  the  rectum. 
The  trunk  is  permanently  bowed ;  muscular  power  dimi- 
nished;  mastication   and   deglutition   difficult;   and  the 
saliva  constantly  dribbles  from  the  mouth.     The  agitation 
now  becomes  more  vehement  and  constant ;  and  when  ex* 
hausted  nature  seizes  a  small  portion  of  sleep,  its  violence 
is  such  as  to  shake  the  whole  room.     The  chin  is  almost 
immovably  bent  down  upon  the  sternum ;  the  power  of 
Fatal  dose,  articulation  is  lost;  the  urine  and  feces  are  discharged 
involuntarily,  and  coma  with  slight  delirium  closes  the 
scene." 
Remote  The  remote  cause  is  involved  in  some  obscurity.     Long 

^"'^'  exposure  to  damp  vapour,  by  lying  from  night  to  night 
on  the  bare  earth,  in  a  close  unventilated  prison,  seems 
to  have  produced  it;  and  possibly  other  causes  of  chronic 
rheumatism :  and  hence  it  has  frequently  supervened  on 
chronic  rheumatism  itself.  Long  indulgence  in  spirituous 
potation  has  often  given  rise  to  it ;  and  probably  any  thing 
that  debilitates  the  nervous  power. 

And  on  this  account  miners,  and  others  exposed  to  the 
daily  exhalation  of  metallic  vapours,  and  especially  those 
of  mercury,  are  frequent  and  severe  sufferers;  of  which 
Hornung  has  adduced  many  interesting  examples  from 
the  quarrymen  in  Carniola  *.  It  has  also  followed  worms 
in  the  intestines t;  and,  in  this  case,  has  sometimes  as* 
sumed  a  periodical  type  j;. 
Seat  of  the       The  part  of  the  nervous  organ  more  immediately  af- 

tM^^tedL^'  ^^^^^  ^^^'  ^^^'  afforded  some  ground  for  controversy. 
Bonet  ascribes  it  to  a  diseased  state  of  some  portion  of 
Cerebru  ^^^  cerebrum,  and  has  given  examples  of  its  being  found, 
ail  regarded  on  dissection,  to  Contain,  in  various  quarters,  proofs  of 
bj  Bonet.    gerum,  sanies,  and  other  morbid  secretions  §.      But  the 

*  Cista,  p.  280. 

t  Commerc  Liter.  Nor.  17^13,  p.  65. 
I  Act.  Nat.  Cur.  vol.  ii.  Obs.  143. 
§  SepnL  Lib.  i.  8ect.  xiv.  Obiu  7*  9» 
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miBforiune  is  here,  as  we  have  already  observed  in  similar  Ocw.  III. 
appearances  after  mania,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  de-  ^Ij^\^^' 
termine  whether  these  diseased  fluids  give  rise  to  the  dis-  baiiismut. 
ease,  or  the  disease  to  them.     And  hence  Mr.  Parkinson  Ccrvicid 
seems  to  pay  no  attention  to  them,  at  least  as  a  cause,  P^  o*"** 
and  fixes  the  seat  of  the  affection  in  the  cervical  part  of^w,  as^r"' 
the  spinal  marrow,  from  which  he  supposes  it  to  shoot  up  |^^  ^J 
by  degrees  to  the  medulla  oblongata.     We  have  already  q^^s 
shown  sufficiently  in  the  Physiological  Proem  to  the  pre-  examined, 
sent  Class,  that  the  nervous  fibres  which  ramify  over  the 
extremities,  whether  sensific  or  motific,  originate  from  the 
chain  of  the  spinal  marrow ;  and  we  have  also  shown,  in 
discussing  the  diseases  of  trismus,  tetanus,  and  lyssa,  how 
acutely  one  extremity  of  a  chain  of  any  kind,  and  parti- 
cularly of  a  continuous  fibrous  chain,  sympathizes  with 
another :  and  there  can  be  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  con- 
ceiving, that  wherever  the  cutaneous  ends  of  the  nerves  of 
motion  are  torpified,  or  otherwise  affected  by  any  of  the 
causes  just  adverted  to,  the  vertebral  column  must  itself  Vertebral 
very  seriously  participate  in  the  mischief,  and  consequently  ^^^^ 
the  upper  or  cervical  part  of  this  column;  and  that  from  tidpate  in 
this  point  the  disease  must  ramify  to  the  brain  before  the  ^  di8e»»c. 
general  functions  of  the  system  become  affected,  as  in  its   . 
latter  stages. 

The   remedial   process  is   not   very   plainly  indicated.  Remedial 
Vesicatories,   and   other  stimulants  applied  to  the  neck  P'°^' 
or  even  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  have  appeared  useful.     A 
seton  or  caustic,   and   especially  the    actual  cautery,  as  Actual 
practised   so  generally  in  France,  might   possibly  be  of**"*^' 
more  avail  applied  to  different  parts  of  the  spine.     Beyond 
this  an  active  purgative  system,  as  strongly  recommended  Actife 
by  Riedlin,  has  certainly  been  found  efficacious*;  and  the  pufg^tiTeB. 
subcarbonate  of  iron,  the  prussic  acid,   and   solution   of  ^jjj^^^ 
arsenic,  bid  as  fair  for  a  favourable  result  here  as  in  the  iron, 
preceding  species.     Stark  tried  musk,  and  carried  it  to  Soludon  of 
very  large  doses  frequently  repeated  every  day  f;  but  itj^j^j^^ 
does  not  seem  to  have  produced  any  decisive  success. 

Friction  of  the  affected  extremities  resolutely  persevered  Local  sti. 

mulanta. 


•  Lin.  Med.  4695,  p.  101. 

j*  Klinische  und  Anatooiische  Benierkungen. 
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^^^'^'Va  ^^  ^y  ^  skilful  rubber,  with  stimulant  embrocations  of 

Syndooua*  Camphor  or  ammonia,  should  also  be  tried  in  an  early 

baiiismiu.    stage  of  the  disease,  and  be  alternated  with  the   use  of 

Voltaic       i\^Q  voltaic  trough.     Here,  too,  we  may  expect  to  derive 

advantage  from  a  free  use  of  diaphoretic   and   alterant 

apozems,  as  the  decoction  of  the  woods,  and  especially 

where  the  disease  is  suspected  to  be  of  a  rheumatic  on- 

^JJ^        gin : — ^to  which  may  be  added  a  regular  course  of  bathing 

in  the  Bath  springs. 


SPECIES  IV. 


SYNCLONU8  RAPHANIA. 


RAP  HANI  A. 

SPASTIC   CONTRACTION    OF   THE   JOINTS;    WITH    TREMBLING 

AND    PERIODICAL    PAINS. 

Geh.  IIL  Of  this  species  we  know  little  or  nothing  in  our  own 

'^^*     *  country.     It  was  first  described  by  Linn^us,  who  called  it 

^e^c  Raphania,  from  his  supposing  it  to  be  produced  by  eating 

°"°**^h*  the  seeds  of  the  raphania  rapkanistrum,  a  wild  radish  or 

diaeue  as  sharlock  that  grows  indigenously  in  our  native  corn-fields, 

i^^t^  as  well  as  in  the  corn-fields  of  most  parts  of  Europe.     By 

Qil^  other  writers,  as  Hermann  and  Camerarius,  it  has  been 

aourcet  ascribed  to   the  use  of  darnel  or  rye*  infested  with  the 

^J^CT   ^  spur,  or  ergot,  or  some  other  parasitic  plant,  which,  as  wc 

writers,  have  already  observed,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  other  very 

but  by  an  •'i   .    ^  ^  ,       ^ 

Mcrii4d  severe  complamts,  as  mildew  mortification  (gan- 
to  the  use  grana  ustalagineaf)  and  erythematous  plague  (/)f5/ii 
gnOn  of      erythematica  J).  All  these  diseases,  however,  are  so  distinct 

some  kind. 


•  Abhsndlung  von  der  Kriebelkrankheit,  &c   CasseU,  1775^     De  LsH 
Lolio.  temulcnta     Tubing.  1710. 
f  Vol.  iiL  in  loc.  $  id.  in  loc. 
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from  each  other,  that  though  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  G^^-  m* 
their  being  severally  produced  by  some  poisonous  material  gyncionui  * 
contained  in  the  patient's  food,  the  poison  must   be  ofr^pl>«>^ 
diiferent  kinds,  and  we  do  not  seem  to   be  acquainted 
with  the  cause  of  this  difference ;  and  hence  the  question 
has  given  rise  to  much  controversy,  and  been  discussed 
with   some   warmth  on  the  continent ;    for,   while    the 
greater  number  of  writers  refer  the  disease  to  the  raphania, 
or  spurred  rye  (secale  comutum),  many  deny  that  it  is 
produced  by  either  of  these*,  and  Lentin  ascribes  it  to  the 
honey-dew  of  various  plants +,  concerning  which  we  shall 
have  to  speak  in  the  fifth  volume,  under  paruria  meUita. 
That  it  is  a  vegetable  poison,  however,  seems  to  be  ad- 
mitted by  common  consent,  and  it  is  possible,  that  the 
poison  is  not  conftned  to  a  single  plant. 

That  many  poisonous  plants  have  a  direct  tendency  to  lUustnted. 
affect  the  nervous  system  and  excite  entastic  or  clonic 
spasm,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  according  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  poison  itself,  or  of  the  habit  into  which  it  is 
introduced,  we  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  notice 
already,  and  particularly  under  the  head  of  eruptive 
SURFEIT  (colica  cibaria  efflorescens%).  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  several  of  the  deleterious  agarics  or  funguses, 
some  of  which  seem  to  operate  chiefly  on  the  sensific 
nerves,  and  produce  a  general  stupor;  and  others  on  the 
motory,  and  produce  palpitations,  cramps,  or  convulsions 
over  the  whole  system^.  It  is  very  probable,  therefore, 
that  the  cause,  ordinarily  assigned  for  the  present  species  of 
disease,  is  the  true  one. 

There  is  an  excellent  paper  upon  this  subject  in  the  Rochmiui's 
Amoenitates  Academicse||,  furnished  by  Dr.  Rothman,  ^^j^^^^ 
pupil  of  Linneus,  from  which  the  disease  seems  to  be  not  uta  Ac»- 
unfrequently  epidemical,  and  always  to  commence  in  the       ^^ 
autumn.     It  is   found,  however,  only  among  the   lower 
orders  of  people,  and,  in  the  epidemic  referred  to,  is  suf- 
ficiently traced  to  impure  admixtures  with  their  grain,  and 
the  employment  of  this  vitiated  grain  in  too  new  a  state. 
Dr.  Rothman  delineates  the  disease  from  actual  observa- 


•  Wichmann,  Beytzag.  lur  Oescfaicfate  der  KriebeUoiDkheit.  Laps.  1771-& 
t  BeobachtuDgen  einiger  Knmkheiteii,  &c.  $  Vol.  L  pw  241. 

$  See  Heboden,  Med.  Tnns.  '±  218.         H  Tom.  vi  an.  cxxiii.  1763. 
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Oen.  III.  tion,  and  does  not  believe  it  to  be  a  new  malady,  as 
^^ncioniw    generally  supposed,  but   thinks  he  has  traced  it  in  the 
raphania.     Writings  of  various  authors  from  the  year  1596  to  1727; 
Supposed     which  would  establish,  moreover,  that  it  has  been  com- 
early  date.    ™^^  *^  Other  parts  of  Europe  as  well  as  to  Sweden.     And 
in  confirmation  of  this  we  may  observe,  that  Dr.  Mercard* 
describes  a  disease  very  much  resembling  raphania  that 
appeared   at  Stade  in  the  winters  of  1771,  1772,  which 
was  evidently  epidemic,  and  accompanied  with  symptpms 
of  fatuity,  or  that  narcotic  effect  which  many  deleterious 
plants  are  sure  to  produce. 
Regarded         Dr.  CuUen,  who  has  generalized  far  too  much  his  de- 
M  a  spedes  scription   of  chorea,  in  his  Practice  of  Physic,  seems  to 
of  chorea,     have  embodied  this  species,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  in 
the  common  delineation,  and  hence,  when  he  tells  us  that 
"  there  have  been  instances  of  this  disease  (chorea)  appear- 
ing as  an  epidemic  in  a  certain  comer  of  the  country f," 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  he  alludes  to  the  species 
before  us   originating  from  the  cause  now  assigned,  al- 
though, without  some  such  interpretation  as  the  present, 
the  passage  is  not  very  intelligible. 
Origin  and       The  disease  commences  with  cold  chills  and  lassitude, 
^op«sof  pg^jj^    jj^   ^jjg   head,   and   anxiety   about   the    prsecordia. 
These   symptoms  are  followed  by  spasmodic  twitchings, 
and  afterwards  rigid  contractions  of  the  limbs  or  joints, 
with   excruciating  pains,  often  accompanied  with  fever, 
coma,  or  delirium,  sense  of  suffocation,  and  a  difficulty  of 
Close.         articulating  distinctly.     It  continues  from  eleven  days  to 
three  or  four  weeks;   and  those  who  die  generally  sink 
under  a  diarrhoea  or  a  paroxysm  of  convulsions. 
Remedial         The  warm  antispasmodics,  as  valerian,  castor,  and  cam- 
*'***™^^'    phor,  appear  to  have  been  employed  with  decisive  success. 
An  emetic,  however,  given  at  the  onset  of  the  symptoms, 
as  recommended  by  Henman,  would  probably  cut  short 
the  course  of  the  disease,  and  mitigate  its  violence.     This 
writer  advises  also  blistering  or  bathing  with  Dippell's 
Animal  Oil  J.     Camphorated   vinegar,  as   employed   by 


•  Medicinische,  Versiichc.  Zweytcr  Theile  8va  Leipaig. 
t  Part  II.  Boc^  iii.  Chap.  iii.  mcccliii. 
X  Abhaodl.  von  dcr  Kriebelkraokheit. 
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Other  practitioners,  would  probably  be  found  a  more  useful  Gen.  III. 
embrocation*.  1^^' 

Towards  the  close  of  the  disease,  purple  exanthems  or  raphania. 
vesications  are  said  to  be  sometimes  thrown  out,  which 
approximate  it  to  mildew-mortification  and   the  erythe- 
matic  pestis,  both  which,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
have  been  traced  to  a  similar  cause. 


SPECIES  V. 
SYNCLONUS   BERIBERIA. 

BERIBERY.    BARBIERS. 

SPASMODIC  RIGIDITY  OF  THE  LOWER  LIMBS  IMPEDING 
LOCOMOTION  ;  OFTEN  SHOOTING  TO  THE  CHEST,  AND 
OBSTRUCTING  THE  RESPIRATION  AND  THE  VOICE  J 
TREMBLING  AND  PAINFUL  STUPOR  OF  THE  EXTREMI- 
TIES;   GENERAL  (EDEMATOUS  INTUMESCENCE. 

BoNTius   seems   first    to    have    introduced   the   term  oew.  III. 
BERIBERI  or  BERIBERIA  into  mcdical  nomenclature,  and  ^*?^- y* 
tells  us  it  is  of  oriental  originf;  and  Sauvages  has  hence  generic 
copied  it  into  his  list  of"  nomina  barbara,  sen  nee  Graeca,  '**™®- 
nee   Latina."     Mangetus   afiirms   that   the    disease  was^°T5^ 

garded  by 

known  to  Erasistratus,  but  certainly  not  under  this  name.  Sauvages. 
Eustathius,   however,   has   ^s^^i^i,  but   in    the    sense   ofSaidtohaTe 
*'  concha  or  ostreum,"  "  conch  or  shell/'— and  tells  us  that  ^^^^'^ 
it  is  a  term  of  Indian  origin.     He  might  have  said,  with  Greeks,  but 
more  propriety,  of  oriental  origin,  for  it  is  common  both  ^^^JlJUn^ 
in  its  primary  and  duplicate  form,  13  or  Hia,  'ii'in  or  DOa'D  asUieyusod 
to  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  in  which  last  Jf*^^^ 
it  is  J^J|  .  (berabir),  and  in  all  of  them  is  a  nomadic  ter,m,  sense, 
importing   tillage  and  its  production  which  is  grain,  or  Term  dear- 
pasturage,  and   its  production  which   is  sheep,  or  other  jJi  origins 

and  com- 
mon to 
*  Nachricht.  von  der  KriebeUoankheit  most  oricn- 
•]   De  Medidni  Indorum,  Cap.  i.  tal  tonguoi 
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Gek.iII.  cattle;  and  hence,  probably,  the  origin  of  brebis  or  sheep 

Spec.  V.  j^  ^j^^  French  tongue.     The  term  is  said  to  be  applied 

beriberuL     to  this  disease  in  India  from  the  patients  exnibiting,  m 

Probably     walking,  the  weak  and  tottering  step  of  a  sheep  that  has 

**the^''''  been  over-driven. 

French  This  disease,  though  common  to  various  parts  of  India, 

^"^'"^        is  chiefly  met  with  on  the  Malabar  coast  and  in  Ceylon, 
2^*        [and  in  that  tract  of  country  reaching  from  Madras  as  far 
found oD  the  north  as  Ganjara*.]     It  seems  to  be  produced  by  sudden 
JJj^*^      transitions  of  the  atmosphere  from  dry  to  damp,  and  from 
Ceylon,  and  sultry  calms  to  chilling  breezes.     In  these  countries,  it  at- 
S  M^Jd^  tacks  both  natives  and  strangers,  but  particulariy  the  latter 
Causes.       during  the  rainy  season,  which  commences  in  November 
and  terminates  in  March;   through  a  great  part  of  which, 
also,  the  land-winds  blow  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains every  morning  about  sun-rise  with  great  coolness; 
and  hence,  those  who  sleep  abroad,  or  without  sufficient 
shelter,  are  equally  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  pene- 
trating chill  and  damp.     [The  instances  are  comparatively 
rare,  in  which  it  has  occurred  at  a  distance  from  the  sea 
exceeding  sixty  or  seventy  miles.] 
FreahtroopB      Fresh  troops,  partly  from  their  being  new  to  the  climate, 
Sm^^^   but  chiefly  from  their  want  of  a  sufficient  degree  of  cau- 
Excmpli-     ^^^^>  v^ry  frequently  sufler  severely  from  this  complaint  so 
fied.  long  as  the  rainy  season  continues.    Thus  we  learn  from 

Mr.  Christie,  that  the  72nd  regiment  was  severely  attacked 
with  it  in  the  autumn  of  1797,  not  many  months  after  its 
arrival,  and  continued  to  suffer  from  it  till  the  ensuing 
spring;  and  that  the  80th  regiment,  which  relieved  the 
72nd  in  March,  1797,  was  equally  attacked  with  it  in  the 
Predispo.  ensuing  November  f.  It  is  however,  in  all  such  cases, 
"*''^  most  frequently  to  be  found  amongst  those  who  have  pre- 
viously weakened  their  constitutions  by  sedentary  habits, 
or  a  life  of  debauchery ;  and  particularly  where  too  free  an 
indulgence  in  spirits  has  co-operated  with  sedentary  habits, 
as  among  the  tailors  and  shoemakers  of  a  battalion;  who, 
in  order  to  give  them  time  to  work  at  their  respective 


*  Hamilton  in  £din.  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  ii.  p.  13. 

t  ^^  So  far  as  I  know  (says  Mr.  Hamilton),  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of 
an  individual  being  attacked  with  the  disease  iramediatelj  upon  his  arrival  in 
India."— Edln.  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  u.  p.  21 Ed. 
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ti*ades»  are  often  excused  from  the  duties  of  the  field,  and,  Oek.  hi. 
by  their  double  earnings,  are  enabled  to  procure  a  larger  g*'^^  ^' 
quantity  of  spirits  than  other  men.     And  we  may  hence,  beriberia. 
in  some  degree,  account  for  Mr.  Christie's  remark,  that, 
during  his  stay  at  Ceylon,  he  never  met  with  an  instance 
of  this  complaint  in  a  woman,  an  officer,  or  a  boy  under 
twenty. 

The  disease  commences  with  a  lassitude  and  painful  Hktory  and 
numbness  of  the  whole  body,  the  pain  sometimes  resem-  £^^SJ^^ 
bling  that  of  foimication.  The  legs  and  thighs  become 
stiff,  the  knees  are  spasmodically  retracted,  so  that  the 
legs  are  straightened  with  great  difficulty,  and  instantly 
relapse  into  the  retracted  state,  whence  the  patient  is  apt 
to  fall  if  he  attempt  to  walk.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the 
motory  and  sensific  power,  instead  of  being  distributed  to 
the  muscles  of  locomotion  irregularly,  is  not  distributed  at 
all,  and  the  limbs  become  paralytic.  And  even  where  the 
spasmodic  action  exists,  it  often  travels  or  extends  to  other 
parts  of  the  body,  and  particularly  to  the  chest  and  the 
larynx,  so  that  speaking  and  respiration  are  conducted 
with  great  difficulty. 

At  the  same  time,  the  whole  of  the  absorbent  system 
exhibits  equal  proofs  of  torpitude,  the  legs  first,  and  after- 
wards the  entire  surface  of  the  body  becomes  bloated  and 
oedematous,  and  all  the  cavities,  particularly  those  of  the 
chest,  are  progressively  loaded  with  fluid :  and  hence  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  disease,  where  it  terminates  fatally, 
the  dyspnoea  is  extreme,  and  accompanied  with  an  intoler- 
able restlessness  and  anxiety,  and  constant  vomiting ;  the 
muscles  are  convulsed  generally;  while  the  pulse  gradually 
sinks,  the  countenance  becomes  livid,  and  the  extremities 
cold. 

Such  is  the  course  of  the  disease  as  it  shows  itself  at  Somedmei 
Ceylon,  where  it  seems  to  rage  more  severely  than  on  the  ^***^'*^*^ 
Malabar  coast,  and  where  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Christie,  npid. 
whose  account  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Colhoun  *,  that  its  pro- 
gress is  so  rapid,  that  the  patient  is  often  carried  off  in  six, 
twelve,  twenty-four,  or  thirty-six  hours  from  its   onset, 
though  it  ordinarily  runs  on  for  several  weeks. 


*  Essay  on  the  Diaeases  incident  to  Indian  Seamen  or  Lascan  on  long 
Voyagea,  bj  W.  Hunter,  A.M.  &c 
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Oek.  III.  Since  the  first  edition  of  the  present  work,  various  im* 
SvndonM  P^^tant  communications  have  been  made  to  the  Army 
beriberia.  Medical  Board  upon  the  subject  before  us.  These,  by  the 
Original  kindness  of  my  eminent  friend  the  Director-General,  I 
^donsfrom  ^^^^  been  enabled  to  examine,  and  they  concur  in  sup- 
the  Army  porting  the  general  character  of  the  disorder  as  giv^i 
g^jj^  above;  as  they  do  also  in  affirming,  that  neither  women, 
cdnfirmiDg  officers,  nor  persons  under  twenty  years  of  age  become  the 
wdiDrac  s^tjccts  of  beribery;  evidently  because  such  individual 
count.         are  rarely  called  upon  to  expose  themselves  at  night,  or  to 

sleep  in  the  open  air. 
Beribery  From  the  complicated  nature  of  the  disease,  however, 

•uspectoTto  ^^^  ^^®  variety  of  organs  that  are  linked  in  the  general 
bsamodi-  chain  or  morbid  action,  suggestions  have  often  occurred, 
i^^other  whether  beribery  be   not  rather  a  modification  of  some 
disease,       other  malady,  than  an  idiopathic  affection;  and  especially 
wiaswrau  °  whether  it  be  not  a  peculiar  form  of  anarsarca  deflected 
from  its  common  course  by  accidental  circumstances.     The 
Collier's      last  is  more  especially  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Collier,  a  staff- 
surgeon  of  considerable  talents  and  authority;  and  to  the 
Dwyer's:     same  Opinion  I  find  Dr.  Dwyer  inclining,  physician  to  the 
forces   at  Kandy  in  Ceylon.     Yet,  after   having,  in  his 
manuscript  report,  which   is  a  very  valuable    document, 
called  it  incidentally  by  the  name  of  acute  anarsarca,  he 
tells  us  that,  from  the  great  diversity  of  its   symptoms, 
many  cases  have  been  referred  to  apoplexy,  carditis,  aneu* 
rism,  gastritis,  which  were   purely  examples   of  beribery. 
And  he   then  proceeds   as  follows :  "  although  allied  io 
many  of  the  symptoms  to  dropsical  afiTections   it  is  to 

BE    CONSIDERED    DISTINCT    BOTH    IN    SYMPTOMS    AND 

TREATMENT*."  And  to  the  same  efi'ect,  a  very  able  in- 
Farreirs.  spector  of  hospitals  in  the  same  quarter.  Dr.  Farrell,  who 
observes  as  follows:  "  I  cannot  help  thinking  still,  oot- 
withstanding  the  weight  of  his  (Mr.  Collier's)  authonty> 
that  the  aficction,  commonly  called  beri-beri,  is  a  disease  of 
exhaustion  and  debility,  occurring  chiefly  in  persons  of 
intemperate  habits,  and  labouring  under  other  maladies." 
In  efiect,  it  is  not  only  a  disease  of  exhaustion  and  debility, 
but  of  these  properties  peculiarly  applied  to  the  nervous 


•  Lord  Valentia*B  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  ^18. 
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system;    the  dropsical  and   apoplectic  symptoms  only  OcK.iri. 
taking  place  secondarily,  and  as  a  result  of  the  general  g^i^ug' 
weakness.    "  The  more  prominent  symptoms,''  obser?e8  benberia. 
Dr.  Dwyer,  "  were  numbness  of  the  extremities,  muscular  l>ewiptioii 
power  greatly  impaired,  walking  attended  with  a  consider-  ^    ^"* 
able  degree  of  unsteadiness,  pain,  tottering  and  weakness 
of  the  joints ;  such  instability  of  gait  as  resembles  a  per- 
son walking  on  his  heels ;  sometimes  paralysis.     In  the 
latter  stages  of  the  disease,  when  the  thorax  becomes  affected, 
increased  uneasiness  of  the    epigastrium   and  vomiting 
succeed;  dyspnoea  and  all  the  symptoms  of  hydrothorax.^' 

At  times  the  spasmodic  action  spreads,  even  from  the  Spasmodic 
first,  to  other  organs  than  the  limbs,  and  produces  a  very  timn  very 
striking  effect.  A  sergeant  of  the  46th  regiment,  of  sober  cxt«iii¥«. 
habits,  who  seems  to  have  nearly  recovered  from  two  ^I^J^^ 
previous  attacks  at  Kandy  about  a  year  before,  and  had 
left  the  hospital,  was  suddenly  seized,  April  1,  1822,  with 
^  an  extreme  difficulty  of  breathing,  inability  to  walk  or 
speak  much.  The  muscles  of  the  forehead,  face,  and  nose, 
were  in  motion  at  the  exertion  made  to  speak  or  breathe. 
The  corrugations  of  the  latter  gave  a  sharpness  of  counte- 
nance very  peculiar,  but  indicative  of  great  distress  and 
anxiety.  The  countenance  soon  became  livid  ;  the  pulsa- 
tions of  the  heart  were  loud  and  fluttering;  its  strokes 
against  the  side  could  not  be. distinctly  counted.  He  was 
bled  two  pounds  without  much  relief.  The  appearance  of 
this  poor  man  was  very  affecting.  The  blood  drawn  was  sizy ; 
and,  upon  re-opening  a  vein  from  a  large  orifice,  he  again 
bled  freely;  but  becoming  exhausted,  it  was  thought  pru- 
dent to  stop  it  again.  His  legs  were  much  swelled,  and 
pitted  on  pressure.  They  were  covered  with  small  livid 
spots,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  his  body,  like  flea-bites,  but 
much  larger.  He  died  in  half  an  hour  afterwards.  The 
thighs  and  abdomen  were  but  little  swelled  in  proportion 
to  his  legs,  but  evidently  larger  than  natural.  His  arms 
were  emaciated,  and  no  part  oedematous.  He  appeared  of 
stout  make." 

The  intumescence  of  the  legs  seems  to  have  been  a  result  General  re- 
of  debility  from  the  two  prior  attacks :  but  it  was  never-  ^  *  ^^ 
theless  expected,  that  most  of  the  cavities  of  the  body 
would  have  given  proof  of  an  hydropic  affection ;  and  I 
have  selected  this  case  as  one  of  the  strongest  in  support  of 
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such  an  opinion;  for,  in  general,  though  water  is  traced, 
sometimes  in  one  cavity  and  sometimes  in  another,  yet  there 
is  seldom  much  accumulation,  and  still  more  seldom  such 
as  to  produce  oppression.  Dr.  Dwyer  took  a  minute  of  six- 
teen cases,  and  his  remark  upon  the  whole  of  these  is, 
'*  water  is  usually  found  in  some  of  the  cavities,  but  the 
organs  vary:"  and  such  an  observation  is  alone  sufficient 
to  take  beribery  out  of  the  list  of  proper  dropsies,  whatever 
other  place  we  may  assign  to  it. 

An  early  post-obit  examination,  however,  of  the  case 
before  us  showed  as  follows :  **  About  an  ounce  of  serous 
straw-coloured  fluid  escaped  in  various  ways,  on  opening 
the  dura  mater.  Filling  up  the  gyri  on  the  surface  of  the 
brain,  we  observed  a  gelatinous  transparent  matter  of 
some  tenacity  and  consistence :  it  looked  like  a  coating  of 
isinglass.  In  the  ventricles  there  was  but  very  little  Jluid; 
in  no  other  part  of  the  cranium  were  indications  of  pre- 
existing disease  observed."  In  the  thorax  there  were 
various  adhesions,  especially  within  the  pericardium;  on 
opening  which,  seven  ounces  of  a  straw-coloured  serum  were 
found  in  it,  yet  warm.  No  Jluid  in  the  thoracic  caviiy. — 
In  the  abdomen  there  were  few  morbid  appearances,  except 
in  regard  to  the  spleen,  which  was  as  large  as  an  oidinaiy 
sized  liver,  and  weighed  three  pounds  ten  ounces.  The 
liver  of  its  usual  size,  but  had  a  mottled  appearance.  Otdy 
eleven  ounces  ofserom  or  dropsical  Jluid  were  f<nmd  in  this 
cavity*. 

The  curative  intention  is  to  re-excite  the  absorbent  sy- 
stem and  the  affected  branches  of  the  nerves  to  a  discharge 
of  their  proper  functions  by  a  process  of  diaphoretics  and 
stimulants.     Squill  pills  and  calomel  are  chiefly  depended 


i 


*  The  morbid  appearances,  obeeryed  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  materiaUj  differed 
ftom  those  above  described.  Upwards  of  an  ounce  of  scnim  wtm  ^flfafH  betwsea 
the  piia  mater  and  tunica  arachnoidea ;  and,  in  tvo  or  thrte  fdaoea^  ^me  vac 
dark  red-cobured  patches,  one  of  which  was  exceedingly  Tascular,  and  extended 
into  the  substance  of  the  brain  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch.  7*here  was  like^ 
wise  found  considerable  cffvsiou  in  all  the  ventricles  except  the/hmrtk,-  la  tbe 
base  of  tbe  cranium,  four  ounces  of  fluid  tinged  with  blood  were  cootained.  Tbe 
lungs  were  much  loaded  with  dark-coloured  blood*  and  in  both  cavUiet  of  the 
tJtorax  there  was  extensive  effusion.  The  heart  was  healthy,  nor  did  the  peri- 
cardium contain  more  fluid  than  usual.  Botli  its  external  and  inteinal  suriaoe, 
however,  exhibited  evident  marks  of  inflammation.  The  diaphngm  wis  dio 
much  inflamed,  particularly  its  right  portion.    The  stomach  waa  iKalthy.    The 
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on  for  the  latter,  and  James's  powder  for  the  former ;  though  Gx  v.  IIL 
the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuan  seems  better  calculated  g^^  J* 
for  the  purpose,  as  containing  a  sedative  admirably  adapted  beriberia. 
for  allaying  nervous  irregularities.  TrntmcoL 

On  the  Malabar  coast,  it  is  no  uncommon  practice  to  SandtMih. 
excite  perspiri^tion  in  this  complaint  by  burying  the  patient 
in  a  sandbath :  for  which  purpose  a  hole  is  dug  in  the 
sandy  soil,  into  which  he  is  plunged  as  deep  as  to  his  neckj, 
and  confined  there  as  long  as  he  cim  bear  the  heat  of  the 
sand  that  surrounds  him.  The  strength,  throughout  the  Spintaous 
whole,  is  supported  by  cordials,  and  in  many  instances  evei^ 
by  ardent  spirits  diluted  for  the  purpose;  punch  is  a  com- 
mon drink  on  this  occasion,  and  the  refreshing  and  sedative 
power  of  the  acid  entitles  it  to  a  preference.  To  remove  Localappii* 
the  numbness  and  prickipg  or  fprmicative  pain  from  the 
limbs,  friction  and  stimuUnt  liniments  are  applied  locally, 
and  not  unfrequently  the  legs  are  plunged  into  a  pedi- 
luvium.  And  where  the  disease  assumes  an  alarming  ap- 
pearance, and  the  spasmodic  symptoms  are  very  violent, 
recourse  is  had  to  a  hotbath,  and  the  strongest  cordials 
and  antispasmodics,  as  brandy,  sulphuric  ether,  or  its  aro- 
matic spirit,  and  laudanum,  which  it  is  sometimes  found 
necessary  to  continue  for  several  weeks. 

In  convalescence,  the  patients  should  be  removed,  as  Cohta- 
Boon  as  m^y  be,  to  a  drier  and  more  equable  temperature,  ,^^^ 
and  be  put  upon  the  ordinary  plan  of  tonics,  regular  exer- 
cise, and  nutritive  diet.  In  milder  cases  they  generally 
recover  with  the  shifting  of  the  monsoon,  which  carries  oflf 
the  remote  cause  of  the  disease,  and  brings  a  change  of 
temperature  home  to  them. 

[The  evident  congestion,  noticed  by  Mr.  Hamilton  in  his  Bleediag 
dissections,  made  him  resolve  to  try  the  effects  of  blood-  ^"^* 
letting.    This  was  practised  freely  and  repeatedly,  after 
which  twenty  grains  of  calomel  and  thirty  drops  of  laudanum 


liTor  was  larger  than  natnia],  and  gorged  with  blood,  as  were  alio  the  meaentery 
and  pancreas.  The  intestines  presented  nothing  remarkable.  Traces  of  om- 
gestion  were  remarked  in  the  spinal  marrow.  Frapn  three  to  ibur  pounds  of 
fluid  were  found  in  the  carity  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  ceUular  texture,  nearly  all 
over  the  body,  was  anasaroous.  (Edin.  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11.  p.  18.)  Mr. 
Hamilton  notioes,.that  the  pott  mortem  appearances,  described  by  Mr.  Ridley, 
(Dublin  Hoq^  Reports,  ?oL  iL)  mark  the  existence,  not  only  of  internal  con- 
gestioo,  but  of  visceral  inSammation,  in  beribery  stiU  more  decidedly^ — Editok. 

kk2 
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Qev.  III.  were  exhibited,  and  the  patient's  body  fumigated  with  the 
SyndOTw  •hydrargyri  oxydum  cinereum.   In  an  hour  and  ten  minutes, 
beriberia.     the  calomel  and  laudanum  were  repeated.     In  three  hours 
Tieatment.  more,  the  calomel  was  given  again  with  six  grains  of  gam- 
boge, and  the  body  was  exposed  again  to  the  fumigation, 
**  which,  together  with  the  scruple  doses  of  calomel,  and 
friction  over  the  surface  of  the  abdomen  and  thighs  with  the 
nnguentum  hydrargyri  fortius  and  liquor  ammoniae,  was  re- 
peated every  three  or  four  hours,  until  ptyalism  was  fully 
established.     Every  unfavourable  symptom  then  speedily 
disappeared.    Three  other  cases,  treated  in  the  same  way, 
proved  equally  successful*.] 
Beribery         Beribcry  has  not  been  hitherto  described  as  existing  ia 
Kribed  M    &ny  other  part  of  the  world,  and  if  it  should  be  found  it 
ezisdng       ^iJi  probably  exhibit  a  modification  of  some  of  the  sym- 
butacaseof  ptoins  according  to  the  quarter  in  which  it  appears.    I  am 
peat  Bimi.  induced  to  make  this  remark  from  observing  an  accountf 
oocimed  in  of  &  ^6^7  singular  spasmodic  disease  by  Dr.  Bostock,  which 
oar  ovn      evidently  belongs  to  the  present  genus,  and  seems  to  be  a 
d^^il^l^  variety  of  the  present  species  assuming  a  chronic  form. 
Boitock.      The  patient,  who   was  in   the  middle  of  life,  was   first 
attacked  with  achings  in  the  lower  limb  on  one  side,  ac- 
companied with  a  difficulty  and  irregularity  of  motion; 
which  soon  spread  to  the  other  side,  and  then  gradually  to 
the  throat,  so  as  to  hinder  deglutition,  except  with  great 
pain  and  severe  exertion :  the  larynx  next  became  aflfected 
so  as  to  prevent  speech,  and  afterwards  the  back  of  the 
neck,   the  muscles  afiected  being  the  viduntary  alone. 
From  the  spastic  rigidity  of  the  limbs,  they  were  both  bent 
and  straightened  with  a  like  difficulty.     The  pricking  pain 
like  that  of  pins,  or  of  a  limb  awaking  from  stupor,  common 
to  the  extremities  in  beribery,  was  present  here  also,  though 
apparently  without  stupor  or  oedematous  swellings.  Yet  the 
intellectual  powers  were  at  length  afiected  and  weakened ; 
the  failure  of  understanding  gradually  increasing, but  prin- 
cipally showing  itself  in  paroxysms,  during  one  of  which 
the  patient  died.     No  cause  of  the  disease  oould  be  traced 
before  death,  or  by  dissection  afterwards. 

•  Hamihon  in  Edin.  Med.  Chir.  Trans.  vdL  iL  p.  23. 
t  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  ix.  art.  i.  pw  1. 


CLASS  IV. 


NEUROTICA. 


ORDER  IV. 


SYSTATICA. 


DISEASES  AFFECTING  SEVERAL  OR  ALL 
THE  SENSORIAL  POWERS  SIMULTANE- 
OUSLY. 

IRRITATION  OR  INERTNESS  OF  THE  MIND  EXTENDING  TO 
THE  CORPOREAL  SENSES  OR  THE  MUSCLES;  OR  OF  THE 
CORPOREAL  SENSES  OR  THE  MUSCLES  EXTENDING  TO  THE 
MIND. 

The  sensorial  powers  are  those  which  are  dependent  on  clah  iv. 
the  sensorium  or  brain  as  their  instrument  or  origin ;  and  are  J?*** 
three  in  number,  the  intellectual,  the  sensific,  and  the  mo-  order  m 
tory.  Thus  far  we  have  only  contemplated  these  as  they  are  "l^f*!^ 
affected  singly,  or,  where  more  are  affected  than  one,  as  moediog 
influencing  the  rest  only  secondarily  or  sympathetically.  "▼i»*«»- 
The  diseases  of  the  presentorderare  of  a  more  compUcated 
origin  and  nature,  and  affect  several  or  all  the  sensorial 
powers  conjointly  from  the  first.    The  order  is  hence  de-  origin  of 
nominated  systatica,  a  Greek  compound  from  suvi^rfifM,  ^^^^ 
'*  congredior,  consocio.''     Syncoptica  might  have  been  em- 
ployed,and  upon  as  large  a  scale,  so  as  to  denote  increased  as 
well  as  diminished  action,  impdUntia  as  well  as  canddeniia ; 
but  this  term  is  usually  limited  to  express  maladies  of  the 
latter  kind,  and,  consequently,  might  have  produced  con- 
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Class  IV.  fusion,  since  the  present  order,  like  all  the  preceding,  in- 
^8tad(^   eludes  diseases  evincing  different  and  even  opposite  states 
of  action. 
The  genera  appertaining  to  it  are  the  following : 


I.    AGRTPNIA. 
II.   DYSPHORIA. 

III.  ANTIPATHIA. 

IV.  CEPHALiEA. 
V.    DINUS. 

VI.   SYNCOPE. 
VII.   SYSPASIA. 
VIII.   CARUS. 


SLEEPLESSNESS. 

RESTLESSNESS. 

ANTIPATHY. 

HEAD-ACHE. 

DIZZINESS. 

SYNCOPE. 

COMATOSE  SPASM. 

TORPOIU 
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GENUS   I. 
AGRYPNIA. 

SLEEPLESSNESS. 

DIFFICULTY   OR  INABILITY  OF  OBTAINING   SLEEP. 

Agrypnia  {Ay^v^ia)  18  a  Greek  term  significant  of  the   q^^^  j^ 
English  SLEEPLESSNESS,  by  which  it  is  here  rendered,  o^jgln  of 
The  afiection  is  not  introduced  into  Dr.  CuUen's  nosolo*  gamic 
gical  arrangement,  and  has  consequently  been  omitted  by  SSeTU 
most  nosological  v^riters  since  his  time;  but  it  occurs  in  the  Culkn^imt 
greater  number  of  those  who  preceded  him ;  and  its  claim  5?Si  pw- 
to  be  considered  as  an  idiopathic  affection  is  as  clear  as  ' 
that  of  most  diseases  concerning  which  there  is  no  dispute. 

The  two  following  species  ar^  embraced  by  this  genus : 

1.  AGRYPNIA  EXCITATA.  IRRITATIVE  WAKEFULNESS. 

2. PERTJESA.  CHRONIC  WAKEFULNESS. 


SPECIES    I. 

AGRYPNIA  EXCITATA. 
IRRITATIVE   WAKEFULNESS. 

SLEEP  RETARDED   BY  MENTAL  EXCITEMENT:   LISTLESSNESS 

TO   SURROUNDING   OBJECTS. 

On   the  physiology  of  sleep  and  dreaming^  we  briefly    Oek.  L 
touched  under  the  genus  paroniria  or  sleep-disturb-     '^^*   ' 
A  NCE  in  the  first  order  of  the  present  class,  but  the  subject 
is  of  great  extent  and  cconplexity,  and  cannot  be  followed 
up  into  any  detailed  explanation  in  a  work  on  pathology. 
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6i:n«L  At  present,  therefore,  I  can  only  observe,  that  nataial  sleep 
A^^*^^nia'  ^®  ^  natural  torpitude  of  the  voluntary  organs  of  the  animd 
excitauu  frame,  produced  by  a  general  exhaustion  of  sensorial  power 
Natural  Iq  consequence  of  an  exposure  to  the  common  stimulants 
i^^how*^  or  exertions  of  the  day.  And  hence,  if  such  exhaustion  do 
produced,  not  take  place,  natural  sleep  cannot  possibly  ensue,  though 
morbid  sleep  undoubtedly  may  as  produced  by  other  causes. 
How  Now  it  often  happens  that,  from  an  energetic  bent  of 

prevented.   ^Yiq  mind  to  a  particular  subject,  the  sensorial  power  con- 
tinues to  be  produced,  not   only  in   a  more   than  usual 
quantity,  but  for  a  more  than  usual  term  of  time ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  this  additional  supply,  there  is  no  exhaus- 
tion at  the  ordinary  period,  and  therefore  no  sleep.   Severe 
grief  is  often  a  stimulus  of  this  kind;  during  which  a 
morbid  redundancy  of  sensorial  power  continues,  followed 
by  a  morbid  excitement  of  the  system  generally  from  day 
•  to  day,  and  from  night  to  night,  till  the  frame  is  worn  out 
by  the  protracted  watchfulness  or  sensorial  erethism.   And 
it  is  astonishing  to  witness,  in  various  instances,  how  long 
the  frame  will  support  itself  before  it  is  worn  out,  or  the 
Singular      irritation  that  prevents  sleep  sufficiently  subsides  for  its 
ti^^^eu  ^^^^^>  *^^  particularly  where  the  mind  is  labouring  under 
ed  sleep,      the  influence  of  the  depressing  passions,  or  of  depressing 
**■•''*•*•      pain.    A  hemicrania  has  kept  a  person  awake  for  three 
months'*^,  and  a  melancholy  or  gloom  on  the  spirits,  for 
fourteen  months.     Overwhelming  joy  has  often  a  similar 
etlect,  though  seldom  in  an  equal  degree,  or  for  so  long  a 
period  of  time.    The  mind  may  also  be  intensely  directed 
to  some  peculiar  object  of  study,  and  the  energy  of  the  will 
becomes  in  this  case  a  like  stimulus  to  the  production  of  a 
fresh  or  protracted  supply  of  sensorial  power,  so  that  the 
usual  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system  does  not  take  place 
at  the  accustomed  period.    This  is  peculiarly  the  case 

*  Bartholin.  Hist.  Anat  Cent.  i.  Hist  64.  Scfaenck,  Lib.  i.  Obt.  356.  The 
editor  once  attended  a  young  lady,  whoie  complaints  oondsted  in  nolcnt  palfuta- 
tions  of  the  heart,  cough,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  who  was  kept  alinott 
constantly  awake  by  her  distressing  sensations  tot  nearly  three  moDdis.  As 
sitting  up,  or  the  least  exertion,  aggravated  the  palpitatioDs,  she  cootiniially 
kept  her  bed.  This  patient  was  one  of  the  last  visited  by  Dr.  Good,  who  leoom- 
nicnded  a  trial  of  hyoscyamus.  This  medicine,  and  many  others,  were  Hied  in 
vain  ;  but  under  Dr.  Oke  and  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Famham,  a  complete  reoDfcry  has 
gradually  taken  place.— Editor. 
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in  a  pursuit  of  the  abstract  scieucesy  or  those  of  a  more  Oxir.  i. 
strictly  intellectual  nature,  as  the  higher  branches  of  the  J^^^ 
mathematics.  excitata. 

Where  the  determination  of  the  mind  to  a  particular 
subject  is  exquisitely  intense,  whether  that  subject  be  a 
passion  or  a  problem,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  sensorial 
power  is  expended  at  this  particular  outlet;  and  conse- 
quently the  frame  at  large,  with  the  exception  of  those  ^ 
organs  to  which  such  outlet  peculiarly  appertains,  is  so  far  OecMliiiial 
drawn  upon,  as  a  common  bank,  for  a  contribution  of  sen-  SJ^*""*" 
sorial  power,  that  it  labours  under  a  certain  degree  of  aphdzm 
deficiency,  and  hence  a  certain  degree  of  torpitude,  so  as  ^^!j'^ 
to  become  insensible  to  the  worid  around  it ;  making,  in  this  ttnctkxu 
respect,  an  approach  to  the  state  of  mind  we  have  already 
described  under  the  name  of  apuelxia  irUenta,  or  mental 

AJBSTEACTION. 

The  cure  of  this  species  of  sleeplessness  is  to  be  ac-*Mediad 
complished  by  alloying  the  mental  excitement  by  which 
it  is  produced.  This  is  best  done  by  recalling  the  mind 
from  the  pursuit  that  leads  it  astray,  and  a  free  surrender 
of  the  will  to  listlessness  and  quiet.  The  perturbation 
-will  then  subside,  the  sensorial  organs  become  tranquil- 
lized and  inactive,  and  the  habit  of  refreshing  slumber 
resume  its  influence.  But  where  this  cannot  be  obtained 
by  the  mere  exercise  of  the  will,  we  must  call  opium  or 
43ome  other  narcotic  to  our  aid,  which,  by  its  revellent 
stimulus,  may  coincide  with  the  consent  of  the  wiU,  and 
produce  the  exhaustion,  and  consequently  the  quiet  that 
i«  requisite  for  sleep. 
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SPECIES  11. 

AGRYPNIA  PERT.3ESA. 

CHRONIC  WAKEFULNESS. 

SLEEP  RETARDED  BY  BODILY  DISQUIET  ;  ATTENTION   AUVI 

TO   SURROUNDING   OBJECTS. 

OEir.l.        The  exhaustion,  in  which  the  very  essence  of  natural 
Caiaei.  '   ^^^^P  Consists,  supposes  a  perfect  quiescence  and  ioactiTity 
of  the  sensorial  powers.     Uneasiness  of  any  kind  ?rill  be- 
come an  obstacle ;  and,  hence,  an  aching  coldness  of  the 
extremities  .or  of  any  other  part  will  prevent  it;  an  unessj 
sensation  at  the  stomach  or  any  other  part  will  preyent  it; 
an  absence  of  the  common  pleasurable  feeling  with  whicb 
we  ordinarily  prepare  ourselves  for  sleep  will  prevent  it: 
"  And,  on  this  account,"  as  Darwin  observes^  "  if  tho^e, 
who  are  accustomed  to  wine  at  night,  take  tea  instead,  the]r 
cannot  sleep.    And  the  same  evil  happws  from  a  want 
of  solid  food  for  supper  to  those  who  a^  accustooied  to 
use  it ;  as,  in  these  cases,  there  is  an  irktome  or  dissatis- 
fied feeling  in  the  stomach.    And  heiice»  also,  too  great 
an  anxiety  or  desire  to  sleep  is  another  cause  of  its  sus- 
pension ;  for  this,  as  a  mental  disquiet,  will  only  add  to  the 
corporeal  disquiet  which  has  produced  it ;  and,  as  already 
observed,  the  emotions  of  the  mind  must  be  as  quiescent 
as  those  of  the  body,  and  the  will,  instead  of  commanding 
or  interfering,  must  tranquilly  resign  itself  to  the  general 
intention. 
^o^con-        Where  uneasiness  of  this  kind  has  been  permitted  to 
chronic       Continue  for  several  nights  in  succession,  the  sleeplessness 
wakeful-     is  apt  to  bccome  chronic,  and  to  be  converted  into  a  habit, 
very  long     ^^  have  hence  had  examples,  as  noticed  with  their  ap- 
periods:      propriate  references  in  the  volume  of  Nosology,  in  which 
vigilance  or  sleeplessness  has  continued  for  a  month  with- 
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out  iBtefmisaion  * ;  for  su  months  f;  and  even- for  three    Oxv^L 
years  t  ^^^ 

Mr.  Gooch  gives  vm  a  singular  oase  of  a  man  who  never  peruwu 
slept,  and  yet  enjoyed  a  very  good  state  of  health  till  his  fiv  ^ 
death,  which  happened  in  the  seventy^third  year  of  his  ^***'  **^ 
age.     He  had  a  kind  of  dozing  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hoiir  once  a  day,  but  even  that  was  not  sounid,  though  it 
was  all  the  slumber  he  Was  ever  known  to  take  ^. 

The  cure  of  this  disease  demands  a  particular  attention  MedioJ 
to  its  cause ;  for  if  we  cto  get  rid  of  the  organic  disquiM  twitmcnt 
on  i^bich  it  depends,  we  shall  be  pretty  sure  to  succeed  in 
obtaining  our  object.    All  irksome  chills,  and  Especially 
those  of  the  feet,  should  be  takto  off  by  a  sufficient  warmth 
of  clothing ;  and  the  habitual  supper,  or  other  indulgence  Habitual 
which  has  hitherto  preceded  and  introduced  sleep,  should  ^^^' 
be  freely  allowed. 

The  lulling  sounds   6f  soft  and  agreeable  music,  or  soothing 
iigreeable  reailing,  have  been  tried  as  concomitants,  and  ™*^^ 
not  unfVequently  with  success.   And  narcotic  aromas  have  reading. 
sit  titnes  beeto  h^d  recourse  to,  especially  that  of  the  hojl,  Hop-bagi. 
heaped  into  pillows ;  but,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  and  I  have 
oncb  ot  twice  witnessed  the  experiment,  with  as  little 
efficacy  as  the  pillows  of  the  male  fern  in  cases  of  rickets, 
which  were  once,  according  to  Van  SwieteU,  in  equal 
estiitoation  for  this  last  comfdaint.     A  pediluvium,  a^  re-Pedite. 
commended  by  Lang  ||,  will  often  be  found  a  mubh  better 
preamption,  or  any  means  which  will  excite  that  breathing 
moisture  which  is  indicative  of  general  ease.    Soft,  gentle,  ^^ 
and  general  friction,  and  especially  where  there  is  any  chill 
or  rigidity  upon  the  limbs,  will  frequently  produce  the  saake 
effect  in  a  very  agreeable  way ;  and  this,  too,  without  com- 
bining it  with  the  external  use  of  opiates,  as  propo^^d  by 
De  la  Pcada  H,  and  various  other  writers  **. 

Mo0ch  was  the  favourite  medicine  ofThileoius  tt>  sAd  uotA. 
byoseyamus  of  Stoerck  %% ;  but  a  free  and  exhilarating  Hyowja- 
glass  of  wine,  as  proposed  by  Fordyce,  will  often  answer 


mus. 
Wine. 


'^  Oi^Uix^  Cent.  it.  Obs.  ^,  f  Pannol,  l^entecMt  v.  Oba.  4 

t  PUbii  iib.  V.  Tii,cap.  61. 

$  Medical  and  Qururgical  Obeervations,  &c  Sfa  D  ^V^  ^I'V- 

%  Journ.  de  M^decine,  torn,  xxxvi. 

••Anaert.AbhandLb.Liv.  at  46.  .      ^ 

tt  Blediciniache  and  Chiriugiicbe  Bemerkungen,  &c. 

$$  Libellulaa  quo  continnanlur  fijk|ictkimi^  See. 
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OxK.  I.    much  better  than  either  of  them.     In  many  cases  of  dis- 
Ampnia    V^^^^>  ^^^  particularly  in  the  stomach  and  preecordia,  it 
p^uesa.      might  be  well  to  try  the  hypnotic  powers  of  the  nutmeg,  as 
^catmmt.  ^^^^mly  recommended  by  Dr.  CuUen.     We  have  already 
powmof    noticed  this  reputed  effect  in  the  East  Indies,  which  Bontius 
the  nutmeg,  confirmed  by  his  own  experience,  and  which  has  since  been 
confirmed  by  practitioners  in  Europe.    And  when  taken 
in  a  large  dose,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  somnolent 
virtue.     In  the  case  recited  by  Dr.  Cullen  in  proof  of  this, 
the  person  had  swallowed  more  than  two  dradims  by  mis- 
take, and  the  effect  was  a  drowsiness,  commencing  an  hour 
afterwards,  which  gradually  increased  to  a  complete  stupor 
and  insensibility.    After  this  he  was  delirious,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  alternately  stupid  and  delirious  for  several 
hours :  but,  in  six  hours  from  the  attack,  he  was  pretty  well 
recovered  from  every  symptom  *. 

Where,  however,  the  morbid  habit  is  too  rigidly  esta- 
blished to  give  way  to  any  of  these  means,  we  must  forcibly 
Opium.      break  through  it  by  the  use  of  opium,  till  the  habit  its^ 
be  overcome,  when    all   narcotics   should    be  gradually 
omitted. 
Wakeful-       Tlie  wakefulness,  so  common  to  old  people,  is  hardly  a 
p»pk  not   disease.    They  use  but  little  exertion,  and  hence  require 
strictly  a     but  little  sleep ;  and  the  internal  inactivity  19  upon  a  par 
^"^'^       with  the  external.     A  third  part  of  the  vessels,  perhaps, 
that  took  a  share  in  the  general  energy  of  the  middle  of 
life  is  obliterated,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  those  that  re- 
main are  much  less.    The  pulse  beats  feebly ;  the  muscles 
of  respiration  are  less  forcibly  distended ;  the   stomach 
digests  a  smaller  portion  of  food,  for  only  a  smaller  portion 
is  required ;  the  intellect  is  less  active,  the  corporeal  senses 
less  lively»  and  a  minuter  quantity  of  nervous  energy  pro- 
duced by  the  brain  and  its  dependencies.     And  hence, 
though  there  is  far  more  weakness  than  in  earlier  life,  there 
is  a  less  proportionate  demand  for  exertion,  and  conse- 
quently a  far  smaller  necessity  for  sleep. 
STmptom-       From  such  a  line  of  reasoning  we  may  see,  why  sleepless- 
1^^       ness  should  be  found  as  a  symptom  in  excessive  fatigue, 
violent  pain  of  any  kind,  inflammation,  fevers,  and  various 
affections  of  the  brain. 


*  Mat  Med.  Part  11.  eh.  ¥. 
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GENUS  II. 
DYSPHORIA. 
RESTLESSNESS.  * 

TROUBLESOME  AND  RESTLESS  UNEASINESS  OF  THE  MUS- 
CLES; INCREASED  SENSIBILITY;  INABILITY  OF  FIXING 
THE  ATTENTION. 

This  is  the  inquietudo  of  many  authors,  which  the  Obv.  n. 
Greeks  expressed  by  the  generic  term  now  chosen,  im-  Synonymi. 
porting,  literally,  '*  tolerandi  diflScuItas,'^  *'  a  difficulty  of 
enduring  oneself.^  It  does  not  expressly  enter  into  the 
classification  of  Sauvages,  nor  that  of  Cullen,  but  is  nearly 
synonymous  with  the  anxietas  of  the  former,  which  in  the 
present  system  becomes  a  species  of  this  genus.  ''  3fo- 
U$ta  sensatid,**  says  Sauvages,  "  quae  ad  jactitationem 
cogit,  sed  quomodo  ab  affinibus  morbis  discrepet,  dicant 
qui  experti  sunt." 

The  genus  embraces  two  species,  as  exhibiting  rest- 
lessness or  inquietude  chiefly  confined  to  the  sensific  or 
the  irritable  fibres ;  or  as  dependent  upon  the  state  of  the 
mind. 

1.  DYSPHORIA  SIMPLEX.  FIDGETS* 

2.  ANXIETAS.  ANXIETY. 
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SPECIES  I. 

DYSPHORIA  SIMPLEX. 

FIDGETS. 

RESTLESSNESS   GENERAL^  AND   ACCOMPANIED   WITH    A   PER- 
PETUAL   DESIRE   OF   CHANGING   THE    POSITION. 

Oxx.  II.       This  is  what  we  mean  by  the  English  colloquial  term 
^^T.  '  '    Fidgets,  from Jidgety,  most  probably  a  corruption  of jTiigr^. 
tht  coUo-     tive,  though  the  lexicographers  have  given  us   no  origin 
quialterm.  of  the  term.     Both  import  restlessness,  unsteadiness,  and 
Synonym,    perpetual  change  of  place.     The  proper  Latin    term  is 
titubatio ;  and,  indeed,  most  languages  have  some  peculiar 
term  to  express  this  troublesome  and  irritable  sensatioo, 
though  it  has  been  rarely  introduced  as  a  disease  into  the 
nosological  catalogue. 
Cuiie.  The  actual  cause  seems  to  consist  in  an  undue  aocii- 

mulation  of  sensorial  power,  which  seeks  an  outlet,  so  Ui 
speak,  at  every  pore,  for  want  of  a  proper  channel  of  ez- 
Illuttrmtion.  penditure.  Thus  every  one  becomes  fidgety  who  is  obliged 
to  sit  motionless  beneath  a  long-drawn  and  tedious  story  of 
common-place  facts  totally  destitute  of  interest :  and  stiO 
more  so  when  he  is  eagerly  waiting,  and  fully  bottled  up, 
as  it  were,  to  reply  to  an  argument  loaded  with  sophisms, 
absurdities,  or  untruths,  and  over  which  he  feels  to  have  a 
complete  mastery*  So  the  liigb-mettled  horse  is  fidgety 
that,  called  out,  in  full  caparison,  and  still  restrained  in  his 
career,  is  panting  for  the  race  or  the  battle.  "  So  the 
Coii6nncd  squirrel,  when  confined  in  a  cage,  feels,"  as  Dr.  Darwin 
^JJJ^^l^  has  ingeniously  observed  on  this  disease,  which  he  calls 
jactitatio,  "  a  restless  uneasiness  from  the  accumulation  of 
irritative  power  in  his  muscles,  which  were  before  in  con- 
tinual and  violent  exertion  from  his  habit  of  life,  and,  in 
this  situation,  finds  relief  by  perpetually  jumping  about 
his  cage  to  expend  a  part  of  his  redundant  energy.     For 
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the  same  reason,  children  that  are  constrained  to  sit  in  the  Oev.  II. 
same  place  at  school  for  hours  together,  are  liable  to  acquire  dJZ^^ 
a  habit  of  playing  with  some  of  the  muscles  of  their  face,  simplex. 
or  hands,  or  feet,  in  irregular  movements  which  are  called  ?^*JJJJj^. 
tricks,  to  exhaust  a  part  of  the  accumulated  irritability  by 
which  they  are  goaded.'* 

In  the  two  last  instances,  this  irritability  is  simply  ac- 
cumulated for  want  of  a  proper  outUtiy  and  not  from  in- 
ordinate secretion.  In  the  two  preceding  cases,  of  the 
restrained  horee  and  the  restrained  orator,  there  is  added 
to  this  simple  accumulation,  for  want  of  disbursement,  an 
accumulation  also  from  inordinate  excitement. 

It  is  this  last  source  alone  that  can  give  the  present  How  f«r  a 
affection  any  thing  of  a  morbid  character ;  and  in  irri-  J^^^^qq. 
table  temperaments  this  is  often  the  case ;  ibr  there  is  a 
diseased  excess  of  sensorial  power  produced  constitution- 
ally, which  is  apt,  on  various  occasions,  to  show  itself  by 
a  perpetual  I'estlessness  or  jactitation,  as  troublesome  to 
those  who  are  of  the  company,  as  to  those  who  are  afflicted 
with  it.  ' 

Paulini  *  observes  that  worms,  and  Lentin  f  that  atony  Exa»i»g 
alone,  is  a  cause ;  and  hundreds  of  other  sources  of  irk-  ^^"^ 
some  irritation  may  be  added  to  these ;  one  of  the  most 
common  of  which  is  an  obstinate  and  unconquerable  itch- 
ing like  that  of  prurigo  semlis^  and  especially  in  a  part 
of  the  body  that  we  cannot  conveniently  get  at  to  scratch : 
and  hence  ascarides   in  the  rectum  or  pudendum,  into  . 
which  last  organ  they  have  sometimes  been  found  to  creep, 
is  a  most  distr^sing,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  maddening 
cause. 

A  course  of  cooling  purgatives,  warm  bathing,  or  in-  Remedial 
creased  exercise,  will  probably  be  found  most  serviceablq  **«**™«^^ 
in  this    harassing  complaint;  wHh  an  attention  to  the 
primary  disease  where  it  is  sympathetic. 


*  lianx.  Sat.  Dec  ir.  Obs.  10. 

t  Beobacht  der  EpidemiBchen  Khmkheiten,  p.  47. 
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SPECIES  II. 

DYSPHORIA  ANXIETAS. 

ANXIETY. 

THE  RESTLESSNESS  CHIEFLY  AFFECTING  THE  PILECORDIA ; 
WITH  DEPRESSION  OF  SPIRITS,  AND  A  PERPETUAL  DESIRE 
OF  LOCOMOTION. 


GEir.  n.       This  species,  in  persons  of  an  irritable  or  highly  nervoos 
^T^'       temperament,  and  especially  among  those  inclined  to  hy- 
M}5y>riiir    steria  or  hypochondriacal  symptoms,  is  occasionally  to  be 
^^^i^"'^     met  with  as  an  idiopathic  affection,  to  which  such  a  tern- 
piomi^*  perament  gives  a  peculiar  predisposition.     But  we  see  it 
more  frequently  as  a  feature  in  the  first  attack  of  ferers, 
in  nausea,  in  various  affections  of  the  prsecordia,  and  most 
powerfully  and  most  distressingly  in  lyssa  or  canine  mad- 
GMuet.       ness.     It  has  been  ascribed  to  the  want  of  a  free  passage 
for  the  blood  through  the  heart,  in  consequence  of  a  poly- 
pous concretion  or  some  other  obstruction;  to  a  similar 
difficulty  of  its  passage  through  the  lungs ;  and  to  a  con- 
striction of  the  vena  portse,  producing  a  like  impediment 
in  the  lower  belly ;  and  the  anxiety  has  been  denominated 
praecordial,  pulmonary,   or   epigastric,  according  to  the 
part  affected,  which,  however,  we  cannot  always  trace  out. 
Ali^tif     The  complaint  is  particularly  noticed  by  Hippocrates,  who 
^^   distinguishes  it  by  the  name  of  alysmus  {ak^gft^g),  literally. 


restlessness  or  inquietude. 
Somedmct  j^  jjj^g  sometimes,  and  especially  in  persons  of  an  acutely 
Died  with  irritable  habit,  been  accompanied  with  great  excitement 
^^'**'of  ^^^'^  nervous  system  generally,  and  spasmodic  action  of 
the  nervous  some  Or  even  all  the  muscles,  displaying,  according  to 
•yitem  ge-  the  idiosyncrasy,  the  symptoms  of  chorea,  hypochondrias. 


nenlly. 


or  lyssa ;  and  has  occasionally,  as  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, been  mistaken  for  lyssa,  where  the  morbid  miod 
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has  pored  incessantly  on  the  recollection  of  some  former  Gek.  il. 
scratch  or  bite  of  a  dog  or  cat ;  and,  like  lyssa,  it  has  ^gphi/^' 
sometimes  terminated  fatally^  though  by  no  means  with  a  aoztetai. 
like  rapidity. 

Where  the  affection  is  idiopathic,  an  emetic  will  be  Medical 
generally  found  to  produce  the  readiest  assistance :  after  *""™"**- 
this,  the  warmer  antispasmodics,  and,  if  necessary,  nar- 
cotics may  be  successfully  employed,  with  gentle  exercise 
and  a  light  diet. 


\. 


■:  I 


■(■'" 
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GENUS   III. 

ANTIPATHIA. 
ANTIPATHY. 

INTERNAL  HORROR  AT  THE  PRESENCE  OF  PARTICULAR  OB- 
JECTS OR  subjects;  with  great  RESTLESSNESS  OR  DE- 
LIQUIUM. 

Oek.  ni.      Antipathia  (avr/fl-atfjj;,  from  &vTiTo^ibt,  ''naturalem  re- 
^^'^  ^    pugnantiam  habeo/*)  does  not  occur  in  Swediaur,  nor  in 
term.       '    Dr.  Cullen's  classification,   but  enters  into   his   supple- 
How  fir      mentary  catalogue,  "  M orborum  h  nobis  omissorum  quos 
0^^,^^   omisisse  fortassis  non  oportebat ;"  or,  as  he  expresses  it, 
in  another  place,  of  diseases  which  were  either  forgotten 
when  the  arrangement  was  settled,  or  for  which  no  fit 
and  other     place  could  be  found  within  its  limits.     It  occurs,  how- 
writcit.       ever,  in  Sauvages,  Linneus,  Vogel,  and  Ploucquet,  and 
seems  to  comprise  two  species  : 

1.  antipathia  sensilis.  sensile  antipathy. 

2.   INSENSILIS.  INSENSILE  ANTIPATHY. 


SPECIES  I. 

ANTIPATHIA  SENSILIS. 
SENSILE  ANTIPATHY. 

ANTIPATHY   PRODUCED   THROUGH    THE   MEDIUM  OF   THE 

EXTERNAL  SENSES. 

G«w.  IIL  Very  singular  examples  of  both  species  belonging  tjo 
Q^^"  '  this  genus  are  recorded  by  the  collectors  of  medical  cu- 
origin  and    riosities ;  while  others  are  of  erery-day  occurrence.  Some 
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may  be  accounted  for  from  early  fright,  stories  told  in  the  Oen.  in. 
nursery,  or  that  incongruous  association  of  ideas  in  early  AntipathL 
life,  which  we  had  occasion  to  notice  in  the  Proem  to  the  senaliB. 
present  class.     But  many  are  of  difficult  solution,  and  frequent 
others  altogether  inexplicable.  ^peMWJce. 

Under  the  species  before  us,  we  m€ty  mention  an  an-  Singukr 
tipathy  produced  by  the  smell  of  roses,  of  strawberries,  "'■™P^ 
of  mint  and  some  other  herbs ;  by  the  sound  of  music  ;  or 
the  sight  of  a  drawn  sword,  which  is  said  to  have  existed 
in  King  James  I. ;  or  the  rattling  of  a  carriage  over  a   James  I. 
bridge,  which  continued  for  some  years  after  mature  life 
in  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  who  was  frightened,  while  Peter  the 
an  iofant,  by  a  fall  from  a  bridge  into  tbe  water,  and  who  S!!!!!^ 
only  overcame  the  antipathy  by  resolutely  aocvstomii^ 
himself  to  the  object  of  disgust. 

Tbe  sight  of  crabs  and  lobsters,  and,  still   more  fre-  Other 
quently,  of  toads  and  vipers,  has  produced  the  same  effects  '°'^*°^^ 
And  we  have  a  few  instances  of  its  being  occasioned  by 
what  we  should  much  less  expect  as  a  cause,  the  appear- 
ance of  bread  and  cheese,  or  even  bread  alone*.    The  ob- 
ject itself,  however,  seems  to  be  of  little  or  no  importance ; 
the  feeling  in  most  of  these  cases  results  from  an  asso-  Common 
ctation  of  such  object,  whatever  it  may  be,  with  some  paii^  ^pwtom  of 
ful  occurrence  in  early  life,  of  which  it  continues  to  be  as  ibs  M^jf. 
much  the  symbol  or  expression  as  letters  are  of  ideas.    In  Sometiarai 
many  instances,  the  original  occurrence  is  forgotten,  bat  J^^^j, 
the  impression  indelibly  remains,  and  the  object  recals  the 
mind  to  its  influence.    There  is  jreason  to  believe,  liowever, 
that  tbe  antipathy  is  often  the  result  of  idiosyncrasy,  or 
something  peculiar  in  the  frame-work  of  the  individual 
constitution. 


*  Ephem.  Nat  Cur.  Dec.  i.  Ann.  i.  Obs.  144,  et  in  Schol.  Dec.  iii. 
Amu  in.  Obt.  149. 


ll2 
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SPECIES  II. 

ANTIPATHIA  IN8ENSILI8. 
INS  ENSILE  ANTIPATHY. 

THE    ANTIPATHY    PRODUCED   THROUGH    AN    UNKNOWN 

MEDIUM. 

Ozy.  III.       In  the  preceding  species  the  feeling  of  antipathy  is  ex- 
^^^'    '  cited  through  the  medium  of  one  of  the  external  senses, 
with  the      ^0  which  the  object  of  antipathy  presents  itself,  or  with 
precediDg     which  it  is  associated  on  recollection ;  for  it  is  the  sight, 
'^^**^'       or  taste,  or  smell,  or  touch,  or  hearing  of  such  object,  or 
the  idea  of  such  sensible  impression,  that  alone  calls  the 
antipaUiy  into  action. 
'fA^*^^      There  are  some  persons,  however,  that  are  struck  with  a 
•peciet.       peculiar  and  indescribable  kind  of  horror  at  the  presence 
of  an  object,  which  is  unperceived  by  any  of  these  senses, 
as  soon  as  it  comes  within  the  atmosphere  of  some  un- 
Pfoduoed  in  known  influence.    The  presence  of  a  cat  has  been  often 
lyy  ^^        known  to  prpduce  this  effect,  under  the  circumstances  now 
presence  of  adverted  to,  or  when  the  animal,  though  present,  has  been 
orated;    concealed,  and  not  one  of  the  senses  has  been  alive  to  its 
Examples    presence.     Instances  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  most 
of  this  fre-   of  the  collections  of  medical  curiosities,  as  well  as  in  various 
weU  sup.     other  works  * ;  and  I  have  met  with  several  decided  in- 
F"^'        stances  in  the  course  of  my  own  practice.    The  affection, 
Disttsede.  in  this  case,  depends  unquestionably  upon  an  extraordinary 
kUosyn.      idiosyncrasy;  but  by  what  means  such  an  idiosyncrasy  is 
""y*         influenced  we  know  not.     Sauvages  inquires  whether  the 
^id^Jd'h     effluvium  thrown  from  the  object  of  aversion  into  the  at- 
SMivages.    mosphere  may  not,  in  combining  with  the  fluids  of  the 
affected  person,  produce  an  irritating  and  distressing  ter- 
tium  quid,  as  corrosive  sublimate  is  produced  by  a  com- 
bination of  mercury  with  oxy muriatic  acid.     The  fact,  at 

*  Eph.  Nat  Cur.  Dec.  xi.  Ann.  ii.  Obs.  50.    Borelli,  Cent.  iv.  Obs.  61. 
Emeroeunus,  Disstet.  Polyhistor.  p.  82. 
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present,  appears  inexplicable  j  but  it  is  not  more  singular  Oev.  iijl 
than  the  wonderful  power  so  well  known  to  be  possessed  ^^^^'^ 
by  the  viverra  noctula  (common  or  great  bat),  which  ren-  insensUis. 
ders  it  conscious  of  the  presence  and  position  of  objects  Vifena 
when  all  its  senses  are  muffled,  and  which  enables  it,  when  rommon** 
flying  in  this  state,  to  avoid  them.     This  extraordinary  *>^ 
faculty,  to  which  we  adverted  in  the  Proem  to  the  present 
class,  has  been  called  a  sixth  sense  by  several  naturalists. 

In  all  these  cases,  whether  of  the  preceding  or  of  the  Remediia 
present  species,  the  only  means  in  our  power  of  destroying  *"*»*"*«*• 
the  anomalous  or  morbid  impression  is  by  introducing  a 
counter-habit;  or,  in  other  words,  by  gradually  inuring 
the  sensorium  to  the  influence  of  the  disgustful  object. 
By  being  familiarized  with  what  at  first  we  most  shrunk 
from,  our  courage  becomes 'hardened,  and  the  painful  im- 
pression blunted ;  and  sights,  and  sounds,  and  smells,  and 
the  most  imminent  dangers  that  could  not  at  one  time  be 
encountered,  or  even  contemplated  without  fainting,  in 
process  of  time  no  more  aflect  us,  than  the  roar  of  cannon 
aflects  the  war-horse,  or  the  mountain-tempest  the  mariner. 
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GENUS    IV. 

CEPHALiEA. 
HEAD- ACHE. 

achino  pain  in  the  head ;  intolerance  of  uaht  and 
sound;  difficulty  op  bending  the  mibtb  to  mental 
operations. 

Oeit.IV.        Cbphaljea  (xifaXaia   from  mi^Xj)*  ''capiU/*)  IB    e«* 
Origiii  of    ployed  by  Galen,  chiefly,  in  tlie  senBe  of  chronic  hesd- 
^J^'""^  tche;  whence  the  tl^rm  cephalalgia  has  been  iHTented  in 
SyDonyma.  later  times  to  express  aiFectioas  of  ahoirter  duration.  Head- 
aches of  all  kinds,  however,  form  a  natural  gronpe,  and 
should  be  described  under  a  comnKm  genas,  wliick  is  here 
named  after  the  oldest  and  most  authorized  term.  Sauragcs 
has  particularly  remarked  the  symptom  of  disability  of 
the  mental  powers  in  the  first  species  we  are  about  to 
notice,  and  the  remark  may  be  applied  to  all  the  others : 
"  difficultas  cogitandi,  distinct^  ratiocinandi,  reminiscendi." 
The  species,  which  may  be  enumerated  under  this  genus, 
are  the  following : 

1.  CEPHALiEA  GRAVANS.  STUPID  HEAD-ACHE. 

2. INTENSA.  CHRONIC  HEAD-ACHE. 

3. HEMICRANIA.  MEGRIM. 

4.  ' PULSATILIS.       THROBBING  HEAD-ACHE. 

5. NAUSEOSA.  SICK  HEAD-ACHE. 
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SPECIES  I. 

CEPHALiEA  GRAVANS. 

STUPID  HE  AD' A  CHE. 

PAIN  obtuse;  with  a  sbnsb  of  heaviness  extending 

OVER  the  whole  HEAD;    SOMETIMES  INTERMITTENT. 

The  remote  causes  of  head-ache  are  so  numerous  and  so  q^^^  |y^ 
complicated,  that  it  is  difficult  to  catch  or  arrange  them ;   Spbc  I. 
and  many  of  them  are  so  completely  concealed  from  view,  R««»t« 
by  a  confinement  to  the  brain  itself,  that  we  vainly  endea-  hnd-acte 
vour  to  discover  and  analyse  them.     Repelled  discharges  goenllf. 
from  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels,  repelled  or  retarded  cata-  ?*^^*^ 
menia,  repelled  fluids  from  the  surface,  are  very  frequent  Sd^ 


causes  of  one  or  other  of  the  species  of  cephal»a  now  ^^^^ 
enumerated.     Whatever  retards  the  current  of  the  blood 
in  the  sinuses  of  the  brain,  or  the  veins  which  convey  the 
blood  from  the  head,  will  produce  it     Of  this  kind  are  Obstnic 
various  tumours,   particularly  of  the  conglobate  glands,  ^J*"  '^***"" 
polypi,  exostoses,  or  bony  fragments  separated  by  some  ni«m. 
violence  from  the  internal  table  of  the  skull,  not  producing 
irritation,  perhaps,  till  the  accident  that  gave  rise  to  them 
has  long  passed  by  and  been  forgotten.     Hence  some  part 
of  the  brain  has  often,  on  dissection,  been  found  diseased 
in  its  structure,  producing,  occasionally,  an  abscess  with  a 
considerable  lodgment  of  pus.     And,  in  some  cases,  the 
disease  has  been  cured  by  the  pus  making  its  way  through 
the  frontal  sinuses*,  or  through  the  earsf,  and  escaping 
externally.     It  has,  in  every  age,  been  produced  by  a  de-  Decayed 
cayed  tooth,  and  has  ceased  on  its  removal :  a  profusion  *"*• 
of  hair  on  the  head  has  been  also  an  occasional  cause,  in  ^^^"^ 
which  case  it  has  yielded  to  shaving  or  merely  thinning 


*  Nicolai,  Decad.  Observadonum  Illustr.  AnaU  Schrader.  Observ.  Anat. 
Med.  iicntiliiis.  MisocL  i.  599. 

t  Oockell,  Gallicin.  Med.  Pract.  Trecoort,  Mem.  et  Observ.  dc  Chirurgie, 
N.5. 
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Ozir.  IV.  the  hair.     It  has  often  followed  a  neglected  catarrh  or 

CcpbSam*  neglected  rheumatism,  and  still  oftener  has  resulted  from 

gnvani.  some   morbid   irritation   of  the   stomach,  and   especially 

Ne^l^ed  from  worms*.     So  again^  whatever  prevents  a  free  eva- 

Acrimon  cuation  of  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and 

in  the  Contributes  to  retard  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  veins 

■*""*•**•  which  discharge  their  contents  on  this  side  of  the  heart, 

Scrns^^  has*  a  tendency  to  lay  a  foundation  for  this  complaint, 
heut.  Under  these   circumstances,  nothing  is  more  difficult 

Difficult  than  to  determine,  in  many  instances,  whether  a  head-ache 

^ittifiCTwh  ^^  ^'^y  ^^^^  b®  *^  idiopathic  or  a  symptomatic  a£feciioa, 
between  ah  and  on  this  account  Dr.  CuUen,  deviating  from  the  general 
•041^1^.  opiJiion  of  the  nosologists  who  preceded  him,  has  regarded 
pftraMtic  it  as  a  symptom  in  every  instance.  This^  however,  is  to 
jJ2uhl^*  suppose^  that  the  encephalon,  which,  from  its  magnitude 
ngwded  bj  and  complexity,  seems  to  open  a  theatre  for  more  intrinsic 
lOwmmi.  disquietudes  than  all  other  organs  whatever,  is  exempted 
ptomatic;     beyond  any  of  them. 

Pathology       The  species  immediately  before  us,  emphatically  distin- 
pg^^       guished  by  the  name  of  stupid  head-acu  Beseems,  when 
tpecin.       idiopathic,  to  be  strictly  a  nervous  affection  of  the  organ, 
originating  from  nervous  debility  or  exhaustion ;   or,  in 
other  words,  from  the  want  of  a  proper  supply  of  that  kind 
of  sensorial  energy  on  which  the  organic  feeling  of  comfort 
Biagnoe.     and  refreshment  depends.     It  is  hence  peculiarly  marked 
^  by  a  general  disquiet  and  confusion,  rather  than  by  acute 

pain ;  by  a  general  hebetude  of  sensorial  power,  which  dis- 
qualifies the  person  labouring  under  it  for  a  continuance 
of  mental  labour ;  and  in  which  the  sight  is  dim,  and  the 
In  certain    hearing  dull,  and  the  memory  vacant.     On  which  account 
whence  de.  it  is  frequently  experienced  by  hard  students,  who  have 
^^         sat  up  through  the  whole  of  the  night  in  pursuit  of  some 
abstruse  and  difficult  subject,  or  who  have  laboured  upon 
the  same  from  week  to  week,  with  too  small  an  allowance 
S^^      of  time  for  sleep  or  exercise.     In  all  which  cases  it  is  often 
lieved.        relieved  by  surrounding  the  temples  with  a  bandage  steeped 
in  cold  water,  which  acts  as  a  tonic  upon  the  spent  and 
enfeebled  brain,  and  once  more  excites  it  to  a  little  tempo- 
rary energy.  A  sudden  blow  of  severe  grief  often  produces 


*  Walther,  Thes.  Obs.  17.     Blomenbach,  Med.  BibL  bi  iL  p.  4M. 
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the  same  kind  of  exhaustion,  and  is  accompanied  with  the  Oek.  IV. 
same  symptoms,  during  which  the  sufferer  is  equally  in-  r^^^' 
capable  of  thinking,  sleeping,   or  attending  to  external  gnvans. 
objects. 

A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  whatever  else   has  a  in  otte 
tendency  to  induce  debility  and  torpitude  in  the  nervous  ^^^ , 
structure  of  the  brain,  as   a  profuse  diarrhoea,  repeated  deriTcd. 
and  immoderate  venesections,  and  particularly  any  sudden 
faintness,  or  debility  of  the  stomach.     The  last  acts,  in- 
deed, in  a  double  way;  directly,  as  withholding  the  means 
of  sensorial  recruit;  and,  indirectly,  from  the  close  sympa- 
thy that,  on  all  occasions,  exists  between  the  two  organs. 
And  hence,  wherever  we  meet  with  ctphalda  gravans  as  a 
sympathetic  affection,  and  are  doubtful  to  what  particular 
organ  to  ascribe  it,  we  shall,  in  most  cases,  find  the  sto- 
mach affected,  and  may  venture  to  treat  it  accordingly. 

As  much  of  the  remedial  process,  however,  which  may  Ocnenl 
be  serviceable  in  any  one  of  the  species  of  head -ache  be-  J^^J^ 
fore  us,  may  be  useful  in  the  rest,  it  will  be  most  expedient 
to  reserve  this  subject  for  the  close  of  the  entire  genus. 


SPECIES  II. 

CEPHALiEA   INTENSA. 

CHRONIC  HEAD-ACHE. 

PAIN  VEHEMENT,  WITH  A    SENSE    OF   TENSION    OVER  THE 
WHOLE  HEAD;  PERIODIC;  OFTEN  CHRONIC. 

This  species  is,  perhaps,  always  dependent  upon  some  Ozv.  IV. 
local  irritation ;  and  may  be  produced  by  many,  probably  S^'^*  ^ 
most,  of  the  irritants  noticed  at  the  opening  of  the  pre-  Stoio"" 
ceding  species  :  and  as  not  a  few  of  these  have  a  seat  in  cauiei,  and 
the  brain  itself,  and  must  remain  concealed  till  disclosed  ^^JJSllud, 
to  us  by  dissection^  and  would  be  still  beyond  our  reach  if  and  why. 
we  could  ascertain  them  from  the  first  attack,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  conceiving  why  this  form  of  head-ache  should 
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Oek.  iv.  often  defy  all  medical  aid  whatever,  and  run  parallel  witk 
^^^l-  life  itself. 

intenM.  Among  the  external  causes,  those  productive  of  rheu- 

Extemal      matism  are,  perhaps,  the  most  frequent,  as  exposing  the 
cauiet.        f^^  fQf  ^  ]Q,^g  ^^Q^  |.Q  Qfyi^  ^^^  damp,  or  lying  in  a  damp 

bed  with  a  small  quantity  of  covering.  And  as  all  rheu- 
matic affections,  when  they  become  chronic,  have  a  tend- 
ency to  intermit,  and  return  periodically,  we  may  eaatt^ 
see  why  the  disease  before  us  should  do  so  in  many 
instances. 
PmeBt  This  species  may  therefore  be  distinguished  by  its  being 

SSoffuSi-  ^^^  limited  to  some  particular  part  of  the  head  than  ex- 
abkfrom     tending  over  the  whole  organ;  by  its  remissions  or  inter- 
^"^^^'^        missions ;  by  the  acuteness  of  the  pain  during  the  return 
of  the  paroxysm;  by  an  intolerance  of  all  motion  of  the 
head,  far  more  than  of  light  or  sound,  both  of  which,  how< 
ever,  are  sometimes  highly  irksome;  and  by  a  peculiar 
feeling  of  tenseness  or  constriction  over  the  encephalon,  as 
though  its  membranes  were  muscles  and  spaamodicaUy 
contracted. 
Other  di-         Thh  last  Symptom  rarely  takes  place  till  the  disease  has 
•tinctive      established  itself  for  some  time,  and  seems  to  indicate  a 
^**  thickening  of  one  or  more  of  the  tunics  of  the  brain  from 

increased  action,  produced  by  a  long  course  of  irritation ; 
a  result  which  has  frequently  been  discovered  on  dissec- 
tion. Where  the  affection  is  entirely  rheumatic,  the  local 
pain  in  the  head  ceases  as  soou  as  a  rheumatic  pain  takes 
place  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
great  difficulty  in  accounting  for  a  cessation  of  pain  in  this 
case  upon  the  principle  of  a  transfer  of  action.  But  we 
find  it  cease  also,  or  very  much  remit,  not  unfrequently 
in  other  cases,  in  which  post-obit  examinations  have  proved 
the  disease  to  be  dependent  on  local  irritation,  as  some 
bony  protuberance  from  the  interior  of  the  skull,  ossifica- 
tion, or  calcareous  concretions  in  some  part  of  the  substance 
of  the  bi-ain.a  tumour  in  the  pineal  gland,  or  some  other 
portion  of  the  cerebral  mass,  or  an  aneurism  of  the  carotid 
artery ;  the  two  last  of  which  are  partieiilarly  described  by 
Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  as  having  beea  detected,  after  death,  in 
persons  who  had  been  long  and  severely  troubled  with  this 
intervaU  of  modification  of  cephalosa.  To  aooount  £ox  the  intervsis 
ease  in  cases  oi'eaise  experienced,  as  in  the  foregoing  instances*  while 
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the  cause  of  irritation  is  permanent  and  perpetually  acting,  Oen.  IV. 
we  must  call  to  our  recollection,  that  most  organs,  when  ^  **hSw? 
they  have  been  long  exposed  to  a  more  than  ordinary  iutensik 
stimulus,  become  gradually  exhausted  and  blunted  in  their  produced  by 
sensibility  in  consequence  of  suoh  expesnre.     And  hence  ^i^^^^ 
the  pain  they  are  occasionally  sensible  of,  and  which  re- counted  for. 
turns  in  irregular  paroxysms,  is  produced  by  fresh  causes 
of  excitement,  periodical  or  incidental,  or  a  serious  aggra- 
vation of  the  disease  itself. 

In  a  few  instances,  an  obstructing  material,  forming  the  Theob. 
exciting  cause,  appears  to  have  been  carried  off,  and  in  JJ^^JJL 
one  or  two  very  rare  cases,  by  channels  whose  communi-  ray  tin^ 
cation  it  is  pecuHarly  difficult  to  account  for.     A  caries,  J??^  J*"^ 
or  some  other  disease,  affecting  a  small  part  of  the  bony  q^^^^  ^ 
substance  of  one  of  th«  sutures,  is  a  cause  noticed  by  many  other  ttme- 
pathol^sts;  and  this  cause  has,  in  some  instances,  been  J^^^^ 
so  obvious,  that  while  the  patient  has  been  able  to  point  futures. 
out  the  precise  spot  of  pain  with  his  finger,  the  practitioner 
has  been  able  to  discover  a  consid^abie  ifklentatioB  or 
vacuity,  proving  that  a  part  of  the  suture  had  been  ab- 
sorbed or  detached  *.     A  case  of  this  kkid  is  related  by 
Mr.  Henry  of  Manchester +. 

For  the  few  remarks  we  shall  have  to  oMike  under  the  Mediod 
head  of  medical  treatment,  it  wiil  be  most  convenient,  as  ^^^^^i*^ 
already  observed  nnder  the  preceding  species,  to  refer  to 
the  close  of  the  genus,  in  order  that  the  plan,  proper  to  be 
pursued  under  one  species,  may  be  compared  with  that 
under  another.  At  present  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  fur- 
ther, that  the  irritating  causes  of  chronic  bead-ache  we 
have  thus  noticed,  excite,  occasionally,  other  symptoms 
than  acute  pain,  and  particularly  clonic  agitations  of  the 
muscular  fibres  adjoining  the  seat  of  pain,  not  unlike  those 
of  neuralgia,  and  severe  and  irremediable  hemiplegia. 


*  Bonct,  Sepu^chr.  Lib.  i.  Sect.  i.  Oba.  9?.    Moiga^  De  Sed.  et  Caut. 
Morb.  Epist  in.  Art.  8.     Sta]p«rt  Tan  der  Weil,  Cent  i.  N.  i. 
^  Mem.  Med.  Soc.  of  Lond.  vol.  L 
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SPECIES    III. 

CEPHALJBA  HEMICRANIA. 
MEGRIM. 

PAIN   VEHEMENT  :    CONFINED   TO   THE    FOREHEAD,    OR   ONE 
SIDE  OF  THE  HEAD  :    OFTEN  PERIODICAL.      . 


Chiefly 
•Mted  in 


Predinpo- 


Gzy.  IV.       This  is,  in  most  cases,  a  disease  of  far  less  importance 
'^^'      '  than  the  preceding.     Its  seat  seems  to  be  chiefly  in  the 
integuments  of  the  head,  and  its  principal  symptoms  are 

theintegn.  tenderness  on  pressme,  an  obscure  redness  of  the  skin,  and 
a  suffusion  of  the  eyes.  And  with  these  there  is  frequently 
a  nauseating  uneasiness  at  the  stomach,  but  whether  as  a 
cause  or  a  consequence  of  hemicrania,  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
termine; it  is  most  probable,  indeed,  that  in  some  instances 
it  is  the  one,  and  in  others  the  other. 

The  disease  is  most  common  to  persons  of  delicate  health, 
or  relaxed  habits,  and  an  irritable  temperament,  and  parti- 
cularly when  subject  to  dyspepsy  and  hypochondrism.  In 
such  pel  sons,  all  the  causes  of  catarrh  and  rheumatism  are 
sufficient  for  its  production,  as  is  any  thing  that  disturbs 
the  balance  of  the  circulation.  And  hence  it  is  often  a 
result  of  cold  feet,  or  the  chill  that  follows  a  dinner  not 
comfortably  digested. 

Hemicrania  frequently  assumes  a  periodical  character, 
in  which  case,  the  pain  mostly  fixes  itself  on  the  same  side 
or  the  same  part  of  the  head,  in  some  cases  being  limited 
to  a  small  disk'  of  the  integuments,  with  little  affection  of 
the  encephalon,  and  in  others  striking  deeply  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  head,  and  down  towards  the  eye,  which  can- 
not endure  the  least  glimmer  of  light.  In  many  instances, 
its  intermissions  are  perfectly  regular,  and  the  paroxysm 
returns  daily  at  the  hour  of  noon*;  but  more  commonly 
its  attacks  are  produced  by  some  incidental  excitement, 
and  are  consequently  of  uncertain  recurrence.  Yet  it  is 
more  frequently  found  in  the  afternoon,  than  in  the  mom- 


<!>ftaii 

pcriodiad. 


Periodt 
■ometiiiies 
peifecUy 
regular: 
more  com* 
monjy  of 
uncertain 
jveunenoe. 


*  Schenck,  Idbr.  Obi.  78,  79.      Zeccbii,  Coowlt;  Med.  90,  98.  Fnmc.  1856L 
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ing.     So  far  as  I  have  observed,  indeed,  it  usually  takes  Gen.  iv. 
place  in  the  evening  during,  or  soon  after,  the  digestion  q^^^' 
of  the  dinner,  and  in  persons  of  the  middle  age  of  life  who  hemicnuija. 
live  temperately.     In  one  instance,  in  which  the  disease  is  Yet  more 
still  very  obstinate,  it  returns  at  this  hour  after  an  interval  ^^^, 
of  two  or  three  weeks,  continues  through  the  whole  of  the  noon  than 
night  and  the  ensuing  day,  and  subsides  towards  the  even-  jj^  ™*""' 
ing;  the  paroxysm  thus  lasting  about  twenty-four  hours.  iqq,i„^^ 
In  a  very  active  and   otherwise   healthy  man,  however, 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  who  has  no  apparent  disorder 
of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  it  commences  uniformly  before  Oecanoo- 
breakfast,  continues  with  great  violence  about  six  hours,  S^^|||, 
and  then  subsides ;  leaving  intervals  of  about  six  weeks  or  morning, 
a  month. 


SPECIES  IV. 

CEPHAL^A    PULSATILIS. 

THROBBING  HEAD-ACHE. 

PAIN  PULSATORY,  CHIEFLY  AT  THE  TEMPLES;   OFTEN  WITH 
SLEEPLESSNESS,  AND  A  SENSE  OP  DRUMMJNO  IN  THE  EARS. 

In  discussing  the  genus  palpitation  (clonus  pal-  gew.IV. 
piTATio)  we  entered  into  an  explanation  of  the  very  cu-  Spec.  IV. 
rious  pheenomenon  of  the  throbbing  or  beating  of  the  heart,  P»tl>«l<Hry* 
or  of  a  particular  artery,  or  part  of  an  artery,  which  fre- 
quently takes  place  without  any  connexion  with  the  regu- 
lar systole  of  the  circulation,  often,  indeed,  discordantly 
with  it  both  in  time  and  force :  and  we  endeavoured  to 
show  that  these   anomalies,  for  the   most  part,  depend 
upon  a  peculiarly  nervous  irritability,  and  spastic  tendency 
of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  arterial  fabric,   sometimes 
limited  to  the  artery,  or  portion  of  an  artery,  in  which  the 
palpitation  occurs,  and  sometimes  common  to  the  whole 
arterial  system. 

Whenever  any  of  the  preceding  species  of  the  present  Origin, 
genus  are  grafted  upon  a  constitution  of  this  kind,  or  at 
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G«N.  IV.  leaftt  upon  an  idiosyncrasy  in  which  one  or  both  the  tem- 
Q^^j^'  poral  arteries  are  possessed  of  this  spastic  tendency,  and 
piilMiiHi     are  consequently  disposed  to  run  into  this  anomalous  con- 
traction and  relaxation,  we  shall  have  an  instance  of  the 
species  before  us  which  commonly  originates  in  this  man- 
PuMoB    ner.     The  consequence  of  which  is,  that  a  regular  arterial 
^J^l^^  stroke,  as  though  influenced  by  the  systole  and  diastole  of 
with  that  «f  the  heart,  is  often  feigned,  which  has  no  existence ;  and  a 
7^'     pulsation  is  produced,  which  is  in  no  respect  synchronous 
^^^^^    with  the  movements  of  the  heart,  and  is  often    half  as 
hat  tdlls    rapid  again.   It  occurs,  not  unirequently,  however,  that  the 
^^*„         mcorbid  beat  is  in  p^ect  aocoixiance  with  that   of  the 
heart;  but  it  is  not  less  a  spasmodic  action  on  this  account, 
for  in  the  discussion  already  adverted  to,  as  well  as  in  the 
Proem  to  the  third  class,  we  have  observed  that  the  arte- 
ries, when  in  a  state  of  health,  suffer  no  alteration  in  their 
diameter  during  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  them, 
and  that  their  ordinary  pulsation  is  only  produced  by  the 
pressure  of  the  finger  or  of  some  other   hard  substance 
against  their  sides*.   0 
I>i*ease  The  speoies  of  head-ache  befbfe  us,  therefore,  is  to  be 

pliaited'"*   regarded  as  something  of  a  more  compound  kind  than  the 
than  any  of  rest,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  constitution 
'"'*       in  which  it  occurs ;  with  the  exception  of  which,  its  causes 
and  history,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  mode  of 
treatment,  do  net  essentially  differ. 


*  If  the  doctrine,  inculcated  by  the  author  and  sonae  other  eminent  medkal 
wtf ten,  were  inieqmToedly  correct,  that  an  artery  can  redly  both  dflate  ad 
contract  itadf  fa  an  extnuadkiary  degrees  and  this  aometimei  wHhoot  «iy  w> 
pordanoe  to  the  action  of  the  heart,  oU  the  doubt  entertained  by  aome  discin- 
guished  physiologists  in  relation  to  the  muscularity,  not  only  d  the  small  but 
of  the  large  arteries,  would  be  removed.  That  the  artericf  can  undergo  a  dSata- 
tiiMi  fa  eenain,  for  the  change  it  Tislble  in  wioas  drenaoataBcec,  and  partSeo- 
lady  in  inflammatiMi.  But  Mr.  Hunter,  Dr.  ThomMB,  and  othots,  couid  never 
diaoem  in  this  state  any  movements  consisting  of  an  alternate  dilatation  and 
contraction.  At  all  events,  if  a  power  of  alternate  relaxation  and  ooostrictioo 
exiat  in  any  arteries,  ^ere  is  reason  to  bdfeve  that  it  is  iwtrfcled  «o  Ae  aqpii- 
IwiM,  the  state  of  whldi  is  oat  particukzly  a  qucstkia  to  the  ooMidentioD  of  the 
present  disorder.  The  editor  has  seen  the  carotids  in  several  mgtami^f  afiected 
with  extraordinary  pulsation ;  but  this  accorded  in  time  to  that  of  the  heart, 
and  the  greater  determinadbn  of  blood  into  then  might  have  depended  simply 
upon  an  increase  of  their  diameter. — Editor. 
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SPECIES  V. 

CEPHALiEA  NAUSEOSA. 
SICK  HEAD- AC  HE. 

This  is  the  spasmodic  affection  of  Dr.  Fothergill,  who  Gbw.IV. 
has  described  it  at  great  length  and  with  much  accuracy.     '"^V,/ 
As  the  last  species  consists  of  almost  any  of  the  preceding,  hoi^idSeW 
set  down   upon  a  constitution   peculiarly  predisposed  to  FothergflL 
irregularity  of  arterial  action,  the  present  consists  of  the  ^^^^^^^'Ky* 
same  set  down  upon  a  constitution  peculiarly  predisposed 
to  irregular  action  of  the  intestinal  canal.     In  its  general 
symptoms,  however,  it  is  chiefly  related  to  the  stupid  head- 
ache and  the  hemicrania,  particularly  to  the  last;  only 
that,  while  proper  hemicrania  most  frequently  makes  its 
attack  in  the  afternoon,  sick  head-ache  usually  shows  it- 
self in  the  morning;  though  the  tatter,  like  tfie  former^ 
occasionally  varies  its  hour,  as  it  does  also  its  length  of 
intermission. 

The  patient,  observes  Dr.  Fothergill*,  commonly  awakes  Description.- 
early  in  the  morning  with  a  head-ache  that  rarely  affects  Seat  of  pun 
the  whole  head,  but  only  some  particular  part  of  it,  most^""^^^ 
frequently  the  forehead,  extending  over  one  or  both  eyes. 
Sometimes  it  is  fixed  about  the  upper  part  of  the  parietal 
bone  of  one  side  only,  sometimes  the  occiput  is  the  part 
affected;  or  it  darts  from  one  place  to  another,  and  equally 
varies  during  its  continuance  in  its  degree  of  mtensity. 
There  is  some  degree  of  sickness  usually  connected  with 
it,  mostly  limited  to  nausea,  but  occasionally  amounting  to 
vomiting.  If  the  pain  commence  in  the  morning  before 
any  meal  is  taken,  phlegm  only  is  thrown  up,  unless  the 
straining  be  severe,  in  which  case  bile  is  intermixed  with 
it.  After  this  the  pain  soon  begins  to  abate,  leaving  a 
soreness  about  the  head,  a  squeamishness  at  the  stomach, 
and  a  general  uneasiness  which  induces  the  patient  to  wish 


"  FothetgiU's  Works,  p.  587,  4to.    Medktl  Ohmr.  and  Inquir.  voL  vi. 
p.  103. 
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Okv.  IV.  for  repose.    Perhaps,  after  a  short  sleep,  he  recovefs  per« 
rfnSSJ!^'   fectly,  only  a  little  weakened  by  his  sufferiDgs.     The 
nmuMou.     duration  of  this  species  of  head-ache  differs,  however,  in 
Duntion     different  persons :  in  some  it  subsides  in  two  or  three  hours; 
^^JJ?P"*'in  others  it  extends  to  twenty-four  hours  or  longer,  and 
with  a  violence  scarcely  to  be  endured,  the  smallest  light 
or  noise  rendering  the  pain  intolerable.     In  young  perspns 
the  paroxysm  goes  off  soon;  but  after  the  disease  has 
been  a  companion  for  years,  it  is  of  longer  duration,  and 
Retmiit      the  system  becomes  extremely  debilitated.     Its  returns  are 
otoine.    ygjpy  irregular:  some  persons  suffer  from  it  every  two  or 
three  days,  some  every  two  or  three  weeks,  and  others 
have  still  longer  intervals.     Those  who  use  but  little  exer- 
cise, and  are  inattentive  to  their  diet,  are  afflicted  most 
severely:  costiveness,  when  habitual,  is  a  frequent  predis- 
posing cause ;  and  hence  a  protracted  laxity  of  the  boweb, 
supervening  on  habitual  constipation,  has  ren^oved  the 
complaint  altogether. 
How  di-         Dr.  P.  Warren,  in  a  very  valuable  paper  on  this  subject, 
^^^^^  seems  to  think  that  a  line  of  distinction  may  be  drawn 
fint  tpedef.  between  the  disease  as  produced  by  a  morbid  state  of  tiie 
stomach,  and  of  the  coUatitious  viscera,  or,  in  other  words, 
as  it  makes  an  approach  to  the  first  or  to  the  third  species 
before  us.     "  Upon  the  whole,"  says  Dr.  Warren,  '*  that 
form  of  head-ache  which  is  attended  more  with  confusioQ 
than  pain,  and  in  which  there  is  a  temporary  dimness  of 
sight,  appears  to  depend  chiefly  upon  a  defective  action  or 
secretion  of  the  stomach;  the  other  (that  in  which  the' 
pain  is  acute,  or  exceeds  the  confusion),  which  is  the  most  * 
prevalent  form,  more  particularly  upon  inactivity  of  the 
upper  bowels,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  be  produced, 
and  an  imperfection  of  that  part  of  digestion  in  which  the 
bile  is  concerned  *." 
Oenenl  The  Connexion  between  all  these  species  of  head-ache 

JJ^^*^  is  so  close,  and  several  of  them  are  so  apt  to  run  into  the 
others,  that  the  author  has  reserved  the  few  remarks  he  will 
have  to  make  upon  the  remedial  treatment  till  the  whole 
have,  as  now,  passed  under  review,  and  have  furnished  us 


*  On  Head-aches  which  ariie  from  a  DdectiTe  Action  of  the  Digetdre  Oigun- 
Med.  Trans,  iv.  Art.  xviii. 
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with  an  opportunity  of  concluding  how  far  any  thing  like  Oek.  iv. 
a  common  plan  of  treatment  may  be  advantageous,  and  (^T^^' 
upon  what  points  it  ought  to  vary.  nauscosa. 

A  very  slight  recurrence  to  the  preceding  history  will  '^'~*°»«'*- 
show  us,  that  the  chief  causes  of  head-ache  are  local  irri-  ^^^^  ^ 
tations,  suddenly  checked  perspiration,  or  exposure  to  cold  princ^kka. 
and  damp;  a  peculiar  irritabili^  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
particularly  a  spastic  idiosyncrasy  of  the  temporal  arteries, 
and  a  morbid  condition  of  the  chylopoetic  viscera. 

The  last  is,  perhaps,  the  most  common  cause;  and  hence,  a  fiioned 
wherever  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  specific  character  of  *^<»^^ 
the  disease,  we  can  never  do  better,  than  treat  it  as  chiefly  mott 
appertaining  to  the  fifth  species,  and  implicated  with  a|*"™^ 
diseased  action  of  the  stomach  or  its  collatitious  organs,     f^fre. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  emetics,  with  an  anodyne  given  **•***¥ 
afterwards,  have  been  so  generally  found  serviceable,  and  ^ 
have  often  effected  a  cure  in  a  few  hours.    And  hence  also  cmedci  ao 
the  great  advantage  of  keeping  the  bowels  not  only  free  jS^tJf* 
from  costiveness,  but  with  some  kind  of  warm  irritant  with  m 
slightly,  though  constantly,  acting  upon  them,  of  which  S^?^ 
one  of  the  best  is  aloes,  where  there  is  no  tendency  to  m  ■!«>  the 
piles,  and  copaiba,  or  the  extracts  of  rhubarb  and  colo-  •^▼"•fge 
cynth,  where  there  is.    Piles,  however,  are  not  an  affection  p^^  ^^ 
to  be  much  regarded  in  cephaleea,  for  it  is  probable,  that  they  ctfionaUy 
may  often  become  a  useful  revellent :  and  Dr.  Arbuthnot  '8™*^*^ 
was  so  firmly  of  this  opinion,  that  he  was  in  the  constant 
habit  of  employing  suppositories  of  aloes,  rock-salt,  and 
honey^  and  asserted,  that  nothing  relieves  the  head  so 
much  as  piles. 

When  the  disease  is  evidently  of  a  rheumatic  character.  When  of  a 
an  open  state  of  the  bowels  should  be  combined  with  mild  ^[|^|^ 
audorifics,  and,  if  necessary,  narcotics.     And  hence  the  how  to  be 
benefit  that  is  so  often  found  from  adding  four  or  five™*'*'^"*- 
grains  of  antimonial  powder  to  an  aloetic  pill  given  at 
night,  which  rarely  disturbs  the  patient  before  the  morning : 
and  where  this  does  not  answer  alone,  or  we  have  reason 
to  fear,  from  a  constitutional  debility  of  the  bowels,  that 
the  aperient  may  act  in  the  night,  we  should  unite  a  grain 
of  opium  with  the  other  ingredients,  or  employ  Dover's 
powder. 

Such  a  plan  will,  indeed,  often  be  found  to  succeed  even  Tnatment 
in  the  pulsatory  head-ache  or  hemicrania ;  though  here  jlffjl?^'^ 
we  may  frequently  employ  such  sedatives  as  hyoscyamus,  and  hemi. 
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conium,  aconite,  and  flammula  Jo  vis,  or  the  antispasmodics 
of  musk,  camphor,  valerian,  especially  its  essential  oil, 
and  ammonia,  with  somewhat  more  benefit  during  the 
paroxysm ;  and  epithems  of  cold  salt  water,  or  a  diluted 
solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  applied  round  the  head 
every  morning.  I  cannot,  however,  avoid  thinking,  that 
in  many  cases  of  this  disease,  and  especially  where  we  have 
a  clear  proof  of  great  irritabiUty  of  the  nervous  system, 
the  prussic  or  hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  had  recourse  to 
with  considerable  advantage  in  moderate  doses  of  a  drop  or 
two  three  times  a  day,  in  a  little  cinnamon  water,  gradually 
increasing  the  power,  and  uniting  the  acid  with  full  doses 
of  subcarbonate  of  iron,  as  in  the  case  of  neuralgia. 

In  some  instances,  thinning  the  hair,  where  it  is  profuse, 
has  also  been  found  serviceable,  but  in  others  it  has 
failed;  and  the  following  remarks  of  the  author's  late 
valued  friend.  Dr.  Parr,  upon  the  subject  of  shaving,  are 
well  entitled  to  attention.  "  This  practice,*'  says  he,  "  has 
not  the  sanction  of  long  experience,  nor  is  it  supported  by 
reason.  Each  hair  is  a  vegetable,  nourished  by  a  bulbous 
root,  supplied  by  numerous  blood-vessels.  These,  though 
small  from  their  number,  convey  no  inconsiderable  quantity 
of  fluids ;  and  as  the  external  and  internal  carotids  arise 
from  a  common  trunk,  and  anastomose  in  some  of  their 
branches,  whatever  cause  increases  the  circulation  in  the 
former,  must  lessen  it  in  the  latter."  He  adds,  that  he  him- 
self was  for  many  ^ears  a  sufierer  from  an  irregularly  re- 
turning paroxysm  of  head-ache,  for  which  he  could  assign 
no  cause,  but  at  last  discovered,  that  it  frequently  returned 
after  shaving  the  head  :  he  consequently  suffered  his  hair 
to  grow,  and  from  that  time  the  disease  gradually  lessened 
in  violence,  in  duration,  and  in  frequency  of  its  recurrence. 
'*  From  being  a  complaint,"  says  he,  "  highly  serious,  and 
beginning  to  affect  the  memory,  its  returns  are  now  rare, 
and  never  so  violent  as  to  unfit  the  frame  for  any  exertion 
of  body  or  mind." 

Temporary  relief  has  also,  in  many  cases,  been  obtained 
by  the  external  application  of  volatiles  and  aromatics,  as 
ammonia,  camphor,  oil  of  cajeput,  and  ether;  and  where 
the  disease  has  been  produced  by  cold  or  rheumatism, 
from  blisters,  burning  moxa"*^,  or  the  actual  cautery  f,  an 


•  Wepfer,  Obtcnr.  p.  81. 
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issue  or  a  seton*.     In  the  Transactions  of  Natural  Cu-  Oek.iv. 
riosities  is  a  case  of  ten  years'  duration,  completely  cured  Ccp^dM 
by  the  last  application  f.     So' the  use  of  errhines  has  also  nauaeoM.   • 
been  found  serviceable,  and  particularly  in  chronic  hemi-  "r**^""*""- 
crania,  by  stimulating  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils,  g^^ie. 
and  exciting  a  considerable  discharge :  but  as  we   have 
already  observed,  that  taking  snuff  is  injurious  in  cases  of 
indigestion,  where  head-ache  is  connected  with  chylopoetic 
organs,  sternutatories  should  be  avoided. 

In  the  interval  of  most  of  the  cases,  thus  far  adverted  to.  Tonics  in 
tonics,  and  especially  the  metallic,  should  be  employed  ^^^^^ 
with  steadiness.     It  is  here  the  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  oaiiy  the 
found  eminently  useful,  when  every  other  remedy  has  an-  ™****"^ 
tecedently  failed  ;  and  perhaps  large  doses  of  the  subcar- 
bonate  of  iron,  as  already  recommended,  but  without  the 
prussic  acid,  may  prove  a  valuable  prophylactic.     A  tonic 
regimen,   however,   of  exercise  and  early  hours  should 
combine,  or  little  advantage  will  be  gained  by  any  plan. 
Linn^us  is  said   to  have  cured  himself  of  a  severe  and  Plan  pur- 
obstinate  hemicrania,  which  returned  at  the  interval  of  J^^^ 
a  week,  and  continued  for  twenty-four  hours,  by  merely  upon  his 
drinking  a  draught  of  cold  water  early  in  the  morning,  ®^  !*«"•• 
and  then  walking  himself  into  a  glowing  heat. 

The  verticillated  stimulant  plants  have,  in  many  in-Verd- 
stances,  also,  been  found  serviceable  in  most  of  the  species  ^^Jnt 
thus  far  considered,  whether  the  disease  originate  in  the  planti. 
head  or  in  the  stomach,  and  of  these  the  most  active,  as 
well  as  the  most  pleasant,  are  lavender,  rosemary,  and 
marjoram. 

There  is  one  species  of  head-ache,  however,  to  which  TreatmOTt 
but  little  of  what  we  have  thus  far  recommended  will  in  hLSl^Sw 
all  cases  apply,  and  that  is  the  second  or  chronic  cephalaea:  ahouid 
and,  on  this  account,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  we  en-  ^^  [,J^ 
deavour  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rest;  or  rather  that  we  rest:  and 
endeavour  to   distinguish   those  causes  of  it,    under  the 
operation  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  pursue  a  different 
plan :  for,  in  many  instances,  even  here  the  cause  of  irri- 
tation may  be  palliated,  or  destroyed,  by  some  part  of  the 
process  already  recommended.     But  we  have  stated,  that 


•  Ruysch,  ObaeiT.  40.  f  Vol.  ix.  Oba.  91. 
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OcK.  IV.  this  form  of  the  disease  is  often  dependent  upon  some 
Cc^^'   structural  irritation  within  the  cavity  of  the  skoU,  such 
nauaeoM.     as  a  node  or  toph,  or  caries  of  the  interior  table  of  the 
^^'"''°*"'**  cranium,  a  scirrhous  or  other  tumour  in  some  part  of  the 
brain,  or  a  thickening  of  the  membranes  that  surround  it. 
a  more  re-       And  here,  in  conjunction  with  the  aperient  plan,  or  even 
to^bThi^    a  brisker  plan  of  this  kind  than  has  yet  been  recommended, 
Roonneto.  local  bleeding  by  cupping  or  leeches  should  be  had  re- 
course to  without  delay.     Free  venesection,  indeed,  has 
often  been  of  great  service  in  diminishing  the  inflammatory 
action,  and  taking  off  the  topical  irritability  for  many  weeks 
or  even  months.  And  hence  the  temporal  artery  has  often 
been  opened  on  the  continent,  and  with  very  good  effect: 
VkmAcoM    and  we  may  see  why  a  vicarious  hemorrhacre  from  the 
(rfteDusdul.  nose,  the  mouth,  the  liver,  or  some  other  organ,  has  been 
Otlier        followed,  in  various  cases,  by  a  perfect  cure  *•   And,  where 
">^«>*^    some  other  obstruction  has  been  the  cause,  it  has  occa- 
eure.  sionally  yielded  to  a  severe  frightt,  or  a  fortunate  concof- 

sion  of  the  brain  l}^,  or  a  wound  on  the  head§.     Hildanas 
refers  to  several  inveterate  cases  effectually  overcome  by 
accidents  of  this  kind  ||. 
Mmmyn      Here,  also,  if  any  where,  we  may  possibly  expect  ad- 
with  warm  vantage  from  a  long  contmued  use  of  mercury  as  an 
dfluenti.      alterant  and  absorbent,  in  connexion  with   apoaems  of 
sarsa,  bardana,  or  some  other  warm  diluent.     In  organic 
enlargements  and  obstructions  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
such  a  plan  has  often  answered,  and  analogy  will  there- 
fore lead  us  to  expect  some  benefit  in  the  present  disease. 
Velschius  describes  a  case  of  a  most  obstinate  cephalna, 
in  which  it  completely  succeeded  5[« 
Uieofthe       But  where  every  other  mean  has  failed,  and  the'sym- 
fa^adyiMT  ptoms  are  violent,  and  the  painful  spot  is  clearly  defina- 
^^  ble,  and  we  have  strong  reason  to  apprehend  some  local 

^^        organic  irritation,  it  may  become  a  question  how  hi  the 
tary:      '   use  of  the  trepan  has  a  chance  of  being  serviceable.   Vogel 
gives  a  case,  in  which  the  pain  was  hereby  considerably 


*  Hdster,  Wahmemungen,  i.  p.  70.    AbhaodL  der  KonigL  Scfawed.  Acad, 
der  Winenchaft.  xiiL  39. 
t  Rddlin,  Cent.  ii.  Obs.  55.  $  Ephem.  Nat.  Cur.  Cent.  ix.  Obs.  & 

§  Desgranges,  Joum.  de  Med.  torn.  Ixii.  p.  360.  ||  Ccot.  ii.  Obt.  8. 
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mitigated  ^,  and  Baglivi  another,  in  which  a  radical  cure  0ms.  iv. 
vraa  effected +.     But,  in  this  instance,  a  portion  of  the  (^^'J[* 
brain  was  found  in  a  state  of  suppuration,  and  the  con-  iuuimohu 
fined  pus  hereby  obtained  a  way  of  escape.     Marchetti  Titatnmit. 
gives  an  example  of  a  temporary  cure,  the  head-ache  being 
suspended  so  long  as  the  wound  was  open,  but  returning 
after  it  was  healed ;{:.  And  hence,  even  where  no  structural  but  the 
cause  of  irritation  has  been  reached,  this  operation  has  fj^^^[|^. 
sometimes  proved  serviceable  as  a  revellent.     It  must,  ofnoainiiiL 
however,  be  admitted  that  it  has  often  been  performed 
without  any  benefit  whatever^. 

It  is  hardly  needful  to  observe,  that  where  cephalsea  is  Tnatmcnt 
evidently  a  secondary  disease,  as  in  plethora,  chlorosis,  ^[^^jy 
gout,  or  neuralgia,  our  attention  must  be  chiefly  directed  ~ 


to  the  malady  on  which  it  is  dependent.  Where  it  appeans 
as  a  sequel  to  any  suppressed  and  habitual  evacuation,  or 
repelled  eruption,  the  best  means  of  obtaining  relief  will 
always  be  found  in  restoring  the  system  to  its  former  state; 
aod,  where  this  cannot  be  done,  we  must  furnish  the  best 
substitute  we  ca^  by  some  temporary  irritation  or  drain. 

As  a  general  palliative,  strong  coffee  has  often  proved  coflbe  oftm 
serviceable;  and,  where  its  own  sedative  virtue  is  not  suf-  Jf^^JS^ 
ficient,  it  forms  one  of  the  best  vehicles  for  the  administra-  apedct; 
tion  of  laudanum  in  doses  of  eighteen  or  twenty  drops*    It  an  excellent 
diminishes,  in  some  degree,  the  hypnotic  power  of  the  7^1^  ^, 
latter,  but  it  counteracts  its  distressing  secondary  effects. 
When  laudanum  is  intermixed  with  strong  coffee  for  the  often  pre- 
cure    of  many  modiBcations   of  head-ache,   tranquillity  ▼e"^ 
and  ease  are  produced,   though  there  may  be  no  sleep :  hend-Mbe. 
when  laudanum,  on  the  contrary,  is  taken  alone,  sleep 
will,  perhaps,  follow,  but  is  mostly  succeeded  by  nausea 
and  a  return  of  the  pain.     Hence  the  Turks  and  Arabians 
make  strong  coffee  their  common  vehicle  for  opium,  from 
its  tendency  to  counteract  the  narcotic  principle  of  the 
latter  II . 


*  Chinirgiadie  und  Medic.  Beobachtungen,  p.  410. 
t  Spedm.  Quatuor  Librorum  de  fibri  motrice  et  morbosL 
X  Obaerv.  36.  38. 

§  The  editor  has  seen  two  cases  in  which  the  patients  lost  their  lives  hf  sab- 
mitting  to  such  treatment 
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ILLUSORY  GYRATION  OF  THE  PERSON  WUI]LE  AT  REST,  OR 
OF  OBJECTS  AROUND  THE  PERSON,  WITH  HEBETUDE  OF 
THE  SENSORIAL  POWER9. 
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but  im- 
praperly. 
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templated 
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talningoDly 
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The  distressing  sensation  of  din  us,  a  strictly  Greek 
term,  occurs,  in  different  persons  and  different  circam- 
stances,  under  very  different  modifications,  or  is  connected 
with  very  different  symptoms.  It  is  often  united  with 
cephalasa,  and  hence,  by  some  nosologists,  it  is  made  a 
mere  species  of  this  last  genus;  but  there  are  few  prac- 
titioners who  have  not  witnessed  instances  of  both,  that 
have  commenced,  continued,  and  terminated  their  career 
without  any  interference  with  each  other:  and  hence 
Linn6us  has  not  only  separated  them  from  each  other,  and 
regarded  them  as  distinct  genera,  but  has  even  made 
scotoma,  or  dizziness  with  blindness  and  a  tendency  to 
swoon,  a  distinct  genus  also. 

In  the  author's  volume  of  Nosology,  scotoma,  with  two 
other  forms  of  dinus,  were  regarded  as  separate  species. 
But  as,  on  a  fuller  consideration  of  the  subject,  I  am  in- 
duced to  think,  that  all  these  diversities  originate  from  the 
particular  habit  or  temperament  of  the  individual,  or  the 
nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  it  will  be  more  correct  to 
reduce  them  to  a  single  species,  and  to  contemplate  the 
diversities  of  symptoms  and  sensations  they  produce  as 
varieties  or  modifications  alone :  and  hence,  adopting  the 
common  name  for  this  purpose,  we  shall  denominate  this 
species 


I.   dinus  VERTIGO, 


VERTIGO. 
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SPECIES  I. 

DINUS  VERTIGO. 
VERTIGO. 

DIZZINESS,  WITH  A  FEAR  OF  FALLING. 

Common  as  this  complaint  is,  I  have  not  hitherto  met  Oek.  V. 
with  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  its  cause.    Sauvages*, 
indeed,  has  entered  upon  the  subject  pretty  fully,  as  has  logical 
Darwin  f  since  his  time,  and  Crichton;}:  since  the  time  of  «^pi«n»^M« 
Darwin ;  while,  on  the  continent,  it  has  been  investigated  niUUuttarj. 
with  much  patience  and  ingenuity  by  Dr.  Herz  of  Berlin  §. 
For  the  most  part,  it  has  been  ascribed  to  a  morbid  ex- 
citement, or  increased  action  in  the  organ  of  vision,  which 
is  the  view  taken  of  it  by  Sauvages  and  Darwin,  or  to  Sauvagcs. 
**  a  state  of  mental  confusion   arising  from  too  rapid  a  D*rwin. 
succession  of  representations,"  which  is  the  explanation  of 
Herz  and  Crichton.  

That  there  is,  in  all  instances,  some  degree  of  mental 
confusion,  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed,  and  that  there  is 
often  too  rapid  a  succession  of  representations  with  a 
morbid  increase  of  sensorial  action,  may  be  allowed  as 
readily :  but  if  the  following  remarks  be  found  entitled  to 
attention,  and  succeed  in  delineating  the  real  nature  of 
vertigo,  it  will  appear,  that  the  external  senses  are  only  in- 
directly, if  at  all,  the  seat  of  the  morbid  action  ;  that  the 
energy  of  these  is  far  more  frequently  in  a  state  of  diseased 
diminution,  than  of  diseased  increase;  and  that  even  a 
rapid  succession  of  representations  is  not  essential  to  the 
sensation. 

We  have  had  frequent  occasions  of  showing,  that  the  Ncwnewof 
nervous  power,  which  supplies  the  muscular  fibres,  is  com-  ' 


*  Nosol.  Method.  Clau  viii.  Vesanis.  .         f  ZooDom.  Class  iv.  ii.  L  10. 
X  Of  Mental  Derangement,  vol.  i.  p.  324. 
§  Versuch  Ubtr  dcr  Schwindel.    Berlin,  1791. 
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Gex^  V.  municated,  not  strictly  speaking,  in  a  continuous  tenonr, 
D^tu^er.'  ^^^  ^^  minute  and  successive  jets,  so  that  the  course  of  it 
tigo.  is  alternately  broken  knd  renewed  by  a  series  of  fine  and 

Irritative     imperceptible  oscillations.  In  a  state  of  health  and  Tigoor, 
omamu^T   this  succession  of  influx  and  pause  is  perfectly  regular  and 
o^tedtoifat  uniform,  and,  hence,  whatever  movements  result  from  it 
^JjJ^      will  partake  of  the  same  uniformity,  and  84>pear  to  be  one 
continued  line  of  action,  instead  of  a  successive  series.   Bat 
as  soon  as  ever  the  harmonious  alternation,  through  which 
the  nervous  power  is  thus  supplied,  is  interfered  with, 
the  oscillations  become  manifest,  the  apparently  uniform 
current  is  converted  into  a  tremulous  undulation,  and  the 
muscular  exertion  to  which  it  gives  rise,  instead  of  being 
,  .      seemingly  one  and  undivided,  is  sensibly  multiplied  into 
hundreds:  of  which  any  person  may  convince  hims^on 
observing  a  strong  and  healthy  arm  extended  for  a  few 
minutes  with  a  small  weight  at  the  end  of  the  fingers,  and 
an  arm  reduced  in  strength  by  a  fever,  or  any  previous 
labour ;  for  while  the  first  maintains  an  even  and  uniform 
line^  in  the  second,  this  line  is  broken  into  perpetual 
tremors  and  undulations. 
All  other        That  the  nervous  power,  which  supplies  the  muscular 
fibiet  rap.    fibres,  is  communicated  in  this  way,  there  is  no  doubt;  and, 
^ed  in  a     as  it  is  highly  probable,  that  all  the  difierent  kinds  of 
and  rabjfl«[*  nervous  fibres  are  fed  by  a  like  process,  there  can  be  little 
^"^"h!!^     doubt,  also,  that  those  which  maintain  an  intercourse  be- 
in  the  Une  of  tween  the  brain  and  the  external  senses,  and  even  those 
communis    which  belong  to  the  external  senses  themselves,  are  supphed 
by  the  same  kind  of  alternating  pause  and  flow.     And  con- 
sequently that,  as  a  perfect  regularity  and  uniformity  in 
this  alternation  is  the  means  of  conveying  from  the  organ 
of  vision  to  the  sensorium  one  undivided  perceptios  of 
From  tiiit   every  single  object  presented  to  it,  so,  an  irregularity  and 
uniform      v^^^t  of  uniformity  in  the  alternating  series  must  confuse 
action  in      and  complicate  the  perceptions,  and  multiply  them  into  as 
<fae  tniHent  many  as  the  series  of  jets  themselves  consist  of,  though  each 
power,  a      perception  may,  perhaps,  be  less  distinct  and   perfect  than 
and  com-     ^^®  single  perception  conveyed  in  the  ordinary  course.  Thus, 
plication  of  in  looking  through  a  window,  or  an  eye-glass,  the  objects 
luST^  '  *^*^  P^^s  before  us  in  regular  order,  pass  singly  without 
confusion;  but,  if  this  order  be  interrupted  by  movemeots, 
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we  are  not  accustomed  to,  or  the  objects  jerked  about,  as   CKnir.  V. 
in  a  magic  lantern,  they  make  us  dizzy  with  their  moti6n,  j^^^:  < 
and  we  see  them  confusedly  and  in  delusive  numbers.         tigo. 

In  this  manner,  then,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  increased  '  *. 

motion,  and  apparently  rapid  succession  of  representations, 
is  produced  in  the  affection  we  call  vertigo ;  which,  under  Henee  im* '. 
this  explanation,  is  a  clonic  action  of  the  nervous  fibres  ^/^  ^f^ 
subservient  to  perception,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rapid  ncrroot 
and  tumultuous  agitation  of  the  muscles  in  tremor,  shaking  serriemto 
palsy,  or  epilepsy,  are  a  clonic  action  of  the  fibres  sub-  pmeption. 
servient  to  voluntary  motion.   In  the  last  of  these  affections, 
we  find  a  considerable  difference  in  the  nature  and  intervals 
of  the  clonic  movements;  for  these  must  depend  upon  the 
greater  or  less  degree  of  interruption  which  the  nervous  Prindnie 
power  sustains  in  its  flow,  or  upon  the  peculiarly  relaxed  JJf^p 
or  spastic  state  of  the  nervous  fibres  themselves,  and  pro-  phooaaocna 
bably,  at  times,  upon  some  other  cause  of  which  we  are     ^^"^^ 
totally  ignorant.    And  we  have,  hence,  reason  to  expect,  jectranpcv 
and  do  in  fact  perceive,  an  equal  diversity  in  the  clonic  ^  c^reunu 
and  illusory  motions  of  vertigo;  for  the  objects,  or  their     ^ 
representations  presented  to  the  perception,  appear  some- 
times to  circumvolve  horizontally  from  right  to  left,  or 
perpendicularly  from  above  downwards,  or  from  below  up- 
wards, or  to  be  very  whimsically  changed  in  their  form.  ' 
And  not  unfrequently  the  patient  himself  seems  to  bewhvtfae 
moving  as  well,  and  commonly  in  a  contrary  direction  to  }^^ 
the  apparent  motion  of  the  objects.     And  as  the  inter-               < 
mediate  nerves,  between  the  other  external  senses  and  the 
brain,  seem  occasionally  to  coincide  in  the  same  morbid 
agitation,  we  can  easily  conceive,  how  that  very  common 
modification  of  the  disease  may  be  produced  in  which  the 
dizziness  is  combined  with  illusory  sounds,  as  of  whisper- 
ing or  murmuring,  the  ringing  of  bells  or  beating  of  drums, 
or  even  the  roar  of  cannon;  for  as  single  objects  may, 
under  the  influence  we  are  now  contemplating,  be  pro- 
digiously multiplied  or  magnified,  so  may  single  and  other- 
wise almost  imperceptible  sounds  >»and  especially  where  the  Wlieao*^ 
auditory  nerve  is  itself  in  a  state  of  high  morbid  acuteness,  ^SJ^Md 
during  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  miilddk»- '. 
the  gentlest  and  lightest  tones,  even  the  whisperings  of  a  ^?^ 
mere  current  of  air  in  a  room,  or  the  breathing  of  personcr 
present,  is  intolerable,  while  sounds  before  unperceived 
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Oek.  V.  become  highly  distressing*.  And  in  like  manner,  by  an 
D^uTvCT-  equal  irregularity  in  the  supply  of  the  nervous  energy,  sub- 
tigo.  servient  to  the  perceptions  of  smell  and  taste,  we  may  ac« 

Whence  count  for  similar  illusions  upon  these  faculties. 
smeuTand  ^^  many  instances,  we  find  the  vertigo  equally  present, 
tafltes.  whether  the  patient  be  in  the  dark  or  light,  whether  the 
Vertigo  eyes  be  closed  or  open ;  and  we  have  hence  a  full  proof,  that 
sent  wilier  >^  ^8  ^^^  dependent,  as  Dr.  Darwin  conceives,  upon  an  in- 
thcre  be  creased  energy  in  the  irritative  motions  of  the  organs  of 
dtfknos:  vision.  In  some  cases,  the  representations  of  objects  are 
hence  not  very  numcrous  and  rapid,  but  in  others  far  less  so,  and  par- 
creased'  ticularly  where  the  affection  is  severe  from  the  first,  or  the 
enei^  in  patient  is  in  a  state  of  constitutional  debility;  under  which 
tive  mo-  circumstances  we  may  conceive  the  pauses  in  the  flow  of 
tions  of  the  the  nervous  power  to  be  more  irregular,  or  of  longer  dura- 
^2i^,  M  ^ion,  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  In  many  cases,  indeed, 
conceived  the  only  sensation  is  that  of  a  buoyant  undulation  or 
ov  "^  '  swimming,  without  any  succession  of  representations  what- 
aiways  re-  ever;  affording  us  a  proof,  that  the  rapid  succession  of 
presented  as  representations,  described  by  Dr.  Herz,  is  not  more  es- 
rapid,  or  scntial  to  vertigo,  than  the  increased  energy  of  Dr.  Darwin, 
successiv^  But  as  the  disease  advances,  or,  in  other  words,  as  the 
in  number,  transmission  of  the  nervous  power  becomes  still  more  inter* 
as  supposed  rupted,  the  representations  are  confused,  indistinct,  and 
rapid  in  succession,  often  conjoined  with  a  sense  of  dim- 
ness or  darkness,  existing  equally  whether  the  eyes  be  shut 
Scotoma  or  open,  forming  a  state  by  Hippocrates  and  the  Greek 
dSnuswhat.  ^*'*^®''^  generally  called  scotoma  or  scotodinus :  and  as  the 
Swooning  disease  makes  a  further  progress  by  a  further  interruption 
often  an  of  the  Sensorial  principle,  every  power  of  body  and  mind 
whT*  *°^  augments  in  languor,  till  at  length  sensation,  both  external 
and  internal,  fails  altogether,  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
the  other  involuntary  organs  is  enfeebled,  and  the  patient 
swoons  away. 
P^dispo.  The  great  predisponent  cause  in  all  these  cases,  whether 
ofveS^  of  muscular  agitation  or  of  vertigo,  is  nervous  debility,  or 
as  itfdonus,  exhaustion:  the  exciting  causes  are  whatever  has  a  tend- 
bility,  or  c^cy  to  disturb  the  uniformity,  with  which  the  nervous 
cxhaiudon.  power  is  supplied.  And,  hence,  those  persons  are  'most 
subject  to  both  kinds  of  affection,  whose  nervous  system 

^  See  Paracusis  acris,  vol.  iv.  CI.  iv.  Old.  ii.  Gcn^ii.  Spec  z. 
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is  constitutionally  weak  and  mobile,  or  has  become  debi-    Oew.  v. 
litated  by  disease  or  accident.     Hence  dyspeptic  patients  i^,^^^l« 
are  peculiarly  subject  to  both  these  affections;  as  are  those  tigo. 
who  are  faint  from  sudden  and  violent  evacuations,  want  Who  chiefly 
of  food,  or  a  long  course  of  labour.     Hence  we  meet  with  SJHiffw- 
it  as  a  frequent  and  distressing  attendant  upon  those,  who  tions. 
have  too  freely  indulged  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  in 
those  ofsexual  intercourse,  and  particularly  the  gross  grati- 
fication of  self-pollution.    And  hence,  too,  we  may  see  why 
it  is  so  often  an  accompaniment  of  cephaleea,  as  the  nervous 
fibi-es  subservient  to  the  organs  of  perception  are  here  in- 
fluenced  from  contiguous,  in  some  cases  from  continuous, 
sympathy. 

The  exciting  causes  we  have  stated  to  be  whatever  has  Exddng 
a  tendency  to  disturb   the   uniformity,  with   which   the***""' 
nervous  power  is  supplied.   Of  these  the  chief  are  motion  or 
exertion  to  which  the  strength  is  not  equal,  motion  to  which  chiefly  of 
the  system  has  not  been  accustomed,  or  hurried  motion  ^^  ^^ 
whether  external  or  internal. 

In  a  state  of  great  weakness,  whether  from  hunger,  hard  Fim  kind, 
labour,  hemorrhage,  or  a  protracted  fever,  even  the  ordinary  inotion  or 
motion  of  gen  tie  walking  is  more,  than  the  little  remaining  tJhich^Ae^ 
strength  can  support;  and  the  man  who  tries  it  trembles  strength  is 
in  every  limb,  and  becomes  immediately  vertiginous.     In  °°^^ 
like  manner,  whatever  be  his  degi*ee  of  strength,  he  will  feel  modoo  to 
vertiginous  by  exchanging  the  motion,  to  which  he  has  ^*"^  *• 
been  uniformly  accustomed,  for  one  of  a  different  kind,  and  not^ten 
which  he  has  seldom  or  never  engaged  in;  and,  hence,  the  accustomed, 
reason  of  the  vertigo  that  accompanies  swinging,  sailing  in 
a  ship,  walking  in  a  circle,  sitting  backward  in  a  carriage, 
or  standing  on  one's  head ;  for  the  uniformity  of  the  ex- 
ternal habit  has  by  length  of  time  associated  itself  with  the 
uniform  production  of  the  sensorial  power,  and  the  one 
cannot  be   interfered  with  without  interfering  with  the 
other.    And  that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  dizziness  hereby 
produced  is  obvious,  since  as  soon  as  the  old  habit  is  over- 
powered by  a  new  one,  or,  in  other  words,  as  soon  as  the 
man  has  accustomed  himself  to  the  new  action,  it  may 
be  persevered  in  without  any  vertiginous  sensation  what- 
ever.    In  some  persons,  this  sympathy  of  association  is 
,  not  so  strong  as  in  others,  and  hence  they  are  not  so 
soon  affected :  in  infants  and  young  children,  such  a  kind 
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Oeit.  V.  of  sympathy  has  rarely  commenced^  for  while  their  age  has 
Dbi»^.  not  given  time  for  it«  Uiey  have  had  so  little  walkiog  in  a 
tigo.  straight  line,  and  been  accustomed  to  so  much  swinging 

and  tossing  about  in  the  anus,  in  every  directioD,  that  they 
are  equally  prepared  for  all;  and  hence  can  run  round  a 
circle,  or  even  circumvolve  on  their  feet,  without  any  feel- 
ing of  giddiness  whatever. 
2''^^!^'^^      For  the  same  reason,  hurried,  tumultuous,  or  confused 
tumuituinif  motion  of  any  kind,  whether  external  or  internal,  has  a 
"Bodoo  ex.  tendency  to  produce  the  same  effect;  for  the  current  of  the 
BtaniaL      nervous  supply  will  partake  of  the  agitation,  and  dizziness 
be  a  necessary  result.    Hence  the  vertigo  that  accompanies 
intoxication,  in  which,  from  the  inordinate  excitement  that 
prevails  throughout  the  system,  the  regular  and  unifonn 
supply  of  the  sensorial  power  is  quickened  into  a  confused 
and  disorderly  rush.    And  hence  the  same  effect  from  con- 
gestion, or  compression  of  any  kind,  as  also  from  a  sudden 
influence  of  mental  emotion,  and  particularly  of  the  de- 
pressing passions;  though,  in  such  cases,  the  uniformity  of 
the  sensorial  principle  is  interfered  with  by  a  check,  instead 
of  by  a  rapidity  of  action;  and  where  the  check  is  con- 
siderable, as  in  cases  of  sudden  fright  or  apprehension,  a 
fainting-fit  is  at  once  produced  without  the  preceding  stages, 
^''^^'^f'^  It  is  to  this  cause,  exercised  indeed  in  a  less  degree,  that 

iiSdog*^    we  are  to  ascribe  the  dizziness,  which  is  felt  on  looking 
^^  f       down  a  precipice,  climbing  a  tall  ladder,  or  walking  over  a 
S^bJj^?  very  narrow  bridge,  with  a  roaring  torrent  below ;  for,  in  all 
^*^^-       these  cases,  we  are  conscious  of  danger,  and  lose  our  firm- 
ness in  our  fear.    And  that  such  is  the  real  cause  is  quite 
obvious  from  the  fact,  that  those  who  possess  their  firmness, 
and  have  no  apprehension  or  trembling  whatever,  have  no 
dizziness ;  and  that  we  ourselves  are  able  to  endure  an  ex- 
posure to  the  same  scenes  and  the  same  motion  with  as 
great  a  freedom  from  it,  when  habit  has  given  us  calmness, 
and  we  have  no  longer  any  apprehension.     So  the  sleep- 
walker has  been  known  to  tread  firmly  and  fearlessly  over 
planks  and  precipices,  the'  sight  of  which  has  whirled  all 
his  brains  when  awake. 

Vertigo,  then,  as  thus  explained,  consists  in  a  clonic 
action  of  the  nervous  fibres  subservient  to  the  faculty 
of  perception,  and  lays  open  to  us  the  three  following 
varieties: 
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a  Undulans.  /  Dizziness   with    a    sense    of   Ocx.V. 

Swimmingof  the  head.         swimming    or    undulatory  j^^^^^v 

motion.  tigo. 

fi  Illusoria.  Dizziness   with    dinmess    of 

Illusory  Vertigo.  sight,  and   imaginary  ob- 

jects before    the    external 
senses. 
7  Scotoma.  Dizziness  with  bUndness  and 

Blind  head-ache.  tendency  to  swoon ;   often 

Nervous  fainting-fit.  succeeded  by  headache. 

Vertigo  is  not  generally  an  alarming  affection,  but  Vertigo  not 
it  is  only  to  be  remedied  by  a  particular  attention  tO  its  ^I^SjS 
cause,  and  especially  the  pr^isposition  of  the  system  to  a  fbctiao. 
relapse. 

If  we  have  reason  to  suspect  congestion  or  extravasa-  ^ode  of 
tion  in  the  head,  bleeding,  and  especially  from  the  tern-  tzctttmoit 
poral  artery,  will  often  afford  effectual  relief.     I  have  seen  fetwteMMei 
a  very  severe  attack  of  vertigo  cease  instantly,  as  by  ma-^  and  dicum- 
gic,  on  opening  this  artery,  although  not  more  than  a  tea-  •**™*^ 
cup  full  of  blood  was  drawn  from  it.    Where  the  stomach 
has  been  gorged,  an  emetic,  and  afterwards  a  purgative, 
will  prove  most  effectual;  where  the  cause,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  debility  or  exhaustion,  it  is  best  relieved  by  cor- 
dials and  a  generous  diet ;  and  where  it  is  an  idiopathic 
affection  of  the  nervous  system,  the  warm  antispasmodics  .,| 

and  tonics,  with  a  tonic  regimen,  will  bid  fairest  to  suc*^ 
ceed.  Such  persons  will  derive  great  benefit  by  a  change 
of  air,  of  scene,  and  of  company ;  by  visiting  the  most 
quiet  of  our  watering-places,  cold  bathing,  and  a  cold  ab* 
lution  of  the  head,  or  of  the  whole  body,  every  morning. 
Here  also  a  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
state  of  the  bowels,  as  costiveness  is  always  an  exciting 
cause.  During  the  paroxysm,  perfect  rest  and  a  reclined 
position  will  be  always  found  necessary;  and,  where  there 
is  a  tendency  to  fainting,  stimulant  odours  may  be  applied 
to  the  nostrils,  and  ether,  ammonia,  and  the  volatile  fetidf< 
to  the  stomach  in  draughts  of  cold  spring  water. 
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SYNCOPE. 
SYNCOPE. 

MOTION  OF  THE  HEART  AND  LUNGS  FEEBLE  OK  IMPERFECT : 
DIMINISHED  SENSIBILITY  :   INABILITY  OF  UTTERANCE. 


0«ir.  VL 

Origin  of 
tibe  generic 
tarm. 


Leipopsy- 
chia  of  Hip- 
pocrates. 

Apopsjchia 
ofOalen. 


CtiUen*8  de- 
finition in- 
adequate, 
and  why. 


Leipothy- 
miaof 
8aavage8, 
what. 


Syncope,  from  tfuyx^^rw,  "  concido,"  "to  fell  or  cut 
down/'  is  a  neoteric  rather  than  an  antique  term.  It 
occurs,  indeed,  among  the  Greek  writers,  but  rather  in 
the  description  of  battles  than  of  diseases.  I  cannot  find 
who  first  introduced  it  into  the  medical  nomenclature.  In 
Hippocrates,  the  common  synonym  is  leipopsychia,  and  in 
Galen  apopsychia  :  but  it  answers  its  purpose,  and  is,  in 
the  present  day,  so  generally  established,  that  there  is  no 
kind  of  necessity  for  exchanging  it. 

Dr.  Culien's  definition  of  the  genus  is  *^  motus  cordis 
imminutus  vel  aliquamdiu  quiescens."  But  this  is  by  no 
means  sufficient ;  for  the  heart  has  been  sometimes  totally 
void  of  motion  without  syncope,  as  in  acrotismus,  and 
especially  in  the  well-known  case  of  Mr.  John  Hunter, 
which  we  have  noticed  under  that  division.  The  lei* 
pothymia  of  Sauvages  and  other  nosologists  is  only  syn- 
cope in  its  first  attack  or  mildest  degree.  Its  character 
is  '^  subitanea  et  brevis  virium  dejectio,  superstite  pulsus 
vigore,  et  cognoscendi  facultate.''  The  pulse  is,  perhaps, 
always  affected  in  some  measure ;  but  in  slight  cases  it 
still  retains  a  certain  degree  of  power :  the  perception 
rarely  fails  altogether;  but  the  voice  seems  to  be  uni* 
formly  lost. 

The  species  in  some  systems  of  nosology  are  very  qu- 
merous,  and  unnecessarily  multiplied.  Out  of  deference 
to  high  and  established  authorities,  the  author  was  induced> 
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in  his  volume  of  Nosology,  to  offer  five ;  but  as  several  Gem.  VL 
of  these  differ  only  in  cause  or  some  accidental  symptom,  ^y^^^^P®* 
they  may  be  reduced  to  the  two  following,  and  the  acci- 
dental differences  be  regarded  as  constituting  varieties  or 
modifications  alone : 

1.  SYNCOPE  SIMPLEX.  SWOONING. 

2.   RECURRENS.  FAINTING-FIT. 


SPECIES  I. 

SYNCOPE  SIMPLEX. 
SWOONING. 

OCCURRING    SUDDENLY  AND   ACCIDENTALLY,    AND    CEASING 
WITHOUT  ANY  TENDENCY  TO  A  RECURRENCE. 

In  vertigo,  the  defective  or  irregular  action  is  chiefly  Gen.  VI. 
confined  to  the  nerves,  and  particularly  to  those  of  percep-    ^^^^'  '• 
tion :    in  swooning  it  is  sometimes  a  result  of  nervous  oJ  expiSiii- 
exhaustion,  as  in  cases  of  exquisite  pain  or  tprture,  whe-  tion  to  be 
ther  of  body  or  of  mind,  but  it  more  commonly  originates  ^^^^^^ 
in  the  sanguific  or  digestive  organs,  though  the  sentient  able  degree 
participate  in  the  affection.     Vertigo,  as  we  have  already  ^ir^y  ^ 
observed,  occasionally  terminates  in   swooning;   and,  in  offered  un- 
like  manner,  swooning  is  not  unfrequently  succeeded  by      ^^^igo. 
vertigo. 

To  maintain  the  faculty  of  perception  clear  and  true  Additional 
to  the  impressions  that  are  made  on  the  external  senses,  *^"»*»**">" 
we  endeavoured  to  show,  under  the  preceding  genus,  that 
the  motion  of  the  nervous  power,  which  connects  it  with 
those  senses,  must  be  equable  and  uniform ;  and,  to  main-  To  maintain 
tain  the  action  of  the  heart  in  a  firm  and  regular  order,  ^'^^ 
it  is  necessary,  that  the  blood  should  flow  into  it  in  an  theheartthe 
equal  and  uniform  streaui ;   for  i£  its  volume  be  altered  ^^,  "'** 
from  any  cause,  whether  of  obstruction,  surcharge,  or  de-  equal  and 
ficiency,  its  motion  will  be  checked  and  enfeebled,  the  brain  JJ°^"" 
and  respiratory  organs  will  participate  in  the  debility,  and  Whence 
syncope  be  a  frequent  result.     And  hence  we  may  account  swooning  in 
for  the  fainting  that  frequently  takes  place  on  the  com* 
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Osir.yi.  mencement,  and  sometimes  on  the  close  of  venesection. 
Spec,  l   Qj^  tying  the  arm  for  this  purpose,  a  considerable  stream 
■implex,      of  supply  is  cut  off,  and  ten  ounces  of  blood  flow,  in  per-, 
Mwdi  when  haps  five  minutes,  into  a  bason,  which  would  otherwise 
fat^flo^    ^^^^  flowed  into  the  heart  in  the  same  period  of  time.  The 
from  the      volume  of  blood  is  hence  diminished,  and  the  heart  must 
5J^^  ■•  collapse  or  contract  itself  in  proportion.     In  many  habits, 
Ugume  ii    this  is  done  with  great  facility ;  but  in  others,  and  particu- 
"""""'•^     larly  where  there  is  a  feeble  supply  of  motific  or  irritative 
power,  the  contraction  takes  place  slowly  and  irregularly, 
and  with  a  considerable  degree  of  flutter,  or,  as  we  have 
already  explained  it,  clonic  spasm ;  and  fainting  or  a  tem- 
porary failure  of  sensation,  is  the  necessary  consequence ; 
during  which  the  alternating  systole  is  very  feeble,  and  the 
blood  ceases  to  flow  at  the  puncture.    This  effect  is  ordi- 
narily ascribed  to  a  loss  of  the  stimulus  of  distention  ;  and 
there  may  be  some  degree  of  truth  in  such  an  explanation. 
But  that  there  is  a  something  beyond  this  is  certain,  be^ 
cause,  on  removing  the  ligature  from  the  arm,  this  stimulus 
is  once  more  obtained ;  for  the  blood,  instead  of  flowing 
away  at  the  venous  orifice,  now  takes  its  proper  course,  and 
flows  back  to  the  heart.  Yet  we  see  almost  as  often  a  syncope 
produced  at  this  moment,  and  consequently  by  a  renewal 
of  the  distention,  as  by  an  interruption  of  it     The  fact  is, 
that  the  heart,  which  by  this  time  has  accommodated  itself 
to  the  diminished  volume  of  the  returning  current,  has  now 
once  more  to  change  its  diameter,  and  to  expand  itself  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  measure  and  momentum  of  the 
returning  tide.    And  as  a  change  in  its  diameter  produced 
a  syncope  in  the  former  case,  a  change  in  its  diameter  in 
like  manner  produces  it  in  the  latter*. 
Whence  For  the  same  reason,  we  may  see  swooning  take  place 

J^2^8*~  when  any  extensive  range  of  blood-vessels,  that  hare  been 
Uigeab.  pressed  upon  by  any  other  means,  suddenly  acquire  a 
^^^^  P^^^^  ^f  dilatation,  as  when  a  large  cavity  is  formed  in 
m  dropiici.  the  abdomen  by  the  process  of  tapping  for  an  ascites,  or 

on  opening  an  extensive  abscess  in  any  other  quarterf. 
SbotfAere      ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  sensorial  power  from  the  brain  may  also 


*  The  explanation,  here  given,  seems  very  doubtftiL  The  patient  often  fkiots 
about  the  time,  when  the  ligature  ia  loosened,  or  immedlatdy  afterwaids ;  bat 
this  is,  in  consequence  of  the  blood,  already  loat. — Ed. 

t  Meckel,  £pUt.  ad Haller.  Scripu  toLUL  £ph.Nat  Cur. Dec ii.  Amur. 
Obt.d3. 
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be  suddenly  exhausted^,  or  checked ;  and  syncope  may  «•<  Gbk.  vc 
sue  from  this  source,  the  action  of  the  heart  being  dimi^  $yn«ne  -  < 
nished  not  primarily,  but  secondarily,  or  by  sympathy  with  siinpiau   » 
the  state  of  the  sensorium.     In  faintins:,  from  en  tonic  pas-  be  bot  a  .  m 
sions  or  emotions,  as  a  sudden  shock  of  vehement  joy,  thepiy-^f  ae»»a 


sensorial  power  is  perhaps  abruptly  expended,  as  also  in  wrUlipaHirt 
severe  pain  *•     In  fainting,  under  the  influence  of  the  atonic  fu^^^L  ,  •.  i 
passions,  as  fear  or  heart-sick  grief,  this  power  is  unque»-  from  ^k»m0 
tionably  checked  in  its  regular  flow,  and  probably  checked  ^^^J^]^*^ 
also  in  its  production ;  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  it  is.wherq  severe  pmin. 
fainting  occurs  from  a  repulsion  or  retrocession  of  gout,  ex^ 
anthems,  or  various  other  diseases.   And  to  the  same  cause  Fainting 
may  be  referred  those  cases  of  swooning,  which,  in  son^  ticdar*'' 
"  idiosyncrasies,  or  indispositions  of  body,  are  well  known  to  odours  in 
take  place  on  exposure  to  particular  odoui'S,  as  those  of  ^^JJ^^^?^ 
cheese,  apples,  or,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  ob* 
serve,  of  roses,  lilies,  and  other  fragrant  plants* 

Syncope  then,  in  its  simple  state,  as  unconnected  with 
any  structural  disease  of  the  heart  or  its  adjoining  vessels, 
seems  to  appear  under  the  following  modified  forms  or 
varieties:  * 

a  Inanitionis.  The  swooning  produced  by  fa-^' 

Swooning  from   in-  tigue,  long-fasting,  or  a  sud- 

auition.  den  and  excessive  discharge 

of  any  fluid,  whether  natural 

or  morbid,  accompanied  with 

a  sense  of  inanition,  and  great 

prostration  of  strength. 

0  Doloris.  Preceded  by  severe  pain  or  ir- 

Sivooning  from  acute  ritation  of  body,  internal,  as 

pain.  from   poisons,   flatulency,   or 

worms ;  or  external,  as  from 

wounds  or  other  injuries.  , 

7  Pathematica.  Preceded  by  an  exercise  of  some 

Swooning  from  men-  sudden  and  overwhelming  pas- 

tal  emotion.  sion  or  emotion. 

d  Metastatica.  Accompanied  with  a  retrocession 

Swooning  irom  me-  or  repulsion   of  gout,   exan- 

tastasis.  thems,  or  other  diseases. 

The  degree  and  duration  of  the  paroxysm  depend  ujjon  l>egTec  and 

duration  of 

■■  ■  ,       ,       -  .1  ■  I        ■■ 
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Oew.  VI, 
Spec.  I. 
Syncope 
simplex. 

the  par- 
oxysm, on 
what  dc« 
jiendent. 


Sometimes 
apparent 
death,  which 
may  be  mis- 
taken for 
reaL 

Exempli- 
fied. 


Recovery 
commonly 
effected 
without 
medical  aid, 
and  why. 


Procewof 

recovery 

varies. 


the  peculiarity  or  the  violence  of  the  cause,  the  extent  of 
the  sensorial  exhaustion,  or  the  nature  of  the  constitution, 
and  hence  must  greatly  differ  in  different  individuals.  In 
some  cases  it  ceases  in  a,  few  minutes,  and  the  patient, 
though  incapable  of  speaking,  retains  enough  of  perception 
and  sensation  to  be  conscious  of  his  own  disorder,  and  to 
understand  what  is  passing  around  him.  The  pressure 
and  irritation  of  flatulency  in  dyspeptic  and  hypochon- 
driacal habits  are  often  sufficient  of  themselves  to  produce 
a  fainting  of  this  kind.  In  other  cases  the  general  feeling 
and  understanding  fail  totally,  and  the  pulse  is  scarcely 
perceptible.  Occasionally,  the  sensorial  power  has  been 
totally  as  well  as  suddenly  exhausted,  and  the  syncope  has 
run  into  asphyxy,  and  even  proved  fatal. 

Hence,  Portal  has  justly  remarked  that  "  we  may  have 
apparent  death  from  syncope  as  well  as  from  asphyxy, 
and  that,  from  not  attending  to  this,  we  may  mistake,  and 
bury  the  living  with  the  dead.  I  have  seen/'  he  adds, 
''  a  man  who,  after  a  violent  fit  of  colic,  remained  for  many 
hours  in  a  state  of  syncope  without  pulse,  with  the  colour 
and  coldness  of  death,  and  without  any  respiratory  modon 
of  the  chest  whatever.  After  some  hours  of  such  apparent 
death,  he  passed  a  bilious  concretion,  and  the  fainting 
vanished*." 

When  not  assisted  by  medicine,  the  system  recovers 
itself  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  sensorial  energy  that 
must  necessarily  take  place,  so  long  as  the  living  principle 
continues,  during  such  a  state  of  quietism  ;  aided,  un- 
questionably, by  the  continual  action  of  the  instinctive,  or 
remedial  power  of  nature,  which  is  always  aiming  to  repair 
what  is  amiss.  The  process  of  recovery,  however,  varies 
almost  as  much  as  that  of  sinking.  Some  revive  almost 
immediately,  without  any  inconvenience  or  sense  of  weak- 
ness whatever;  while  others  improve  slowly  and  almost 
imperceptibly,  and  require  many  hours  before  they  fully 
regain  their  self-possession.  In  various  cases,  the  head 
becomes  clear  as  soon  as  the  pulse  becomes  regular ;  while, 
not  unfrequently,  the  recovery  is  accompanied  with  a  coo- 
fusion  of  ideas,  vertigo,  and  head-ache. 


*  M^moirea  sur  la  Nature  et  le  Traitement  de  pluaienrs  Maladies,  lom.iv. 
8vo.    Paris,  1811^. 
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As  this  disease  is  always  attended  with  an  irregularity  Oex.vL 
in  the  flow  of  nervous  power,  and  some  degree  of  spasmo-  gy^^^ 
die  action,  entastic  or  clonic,  about  the  heart,  the  best  re-  simplex. 
medies  we  can  have  recourse  to,  during  the  paroxysm,  are  Yet  may  be 
antispasmodics  and  stimulants ;  and  those  which  are  the  medical^ 
most  volatile,  are  the  most  useful.     Hence  the  advantage  menu, 
of  admitting:  a  free  current  of  cold   air,  sprinklinc:  cold  Remedial 
water  over  the  face,  and  pouring  a  little  of  it,  if  possible, 
down  the  throat      And  hence,   also,   the  advantage  of 
holding  ammonia,   the   strongest  vinegar,   or  any  other 
pungent  odours,  to  the  nostrils.     A  recumbent  position  is 
always  advisable,  as  most  favourable  to  an  equable  circu- 
lation of  the  blood ;  and  irritating  and  warming  the  ex- 
tremities by  the  friction  of  the  hand,  or  the  application  of 
rubefacients,  will  commonly  be  found  to  expedite  the  re-  . 
covery,  upon  the  principle  we  often  had  occasion  to  advert 
to,  that,  in  a  chain  of  organs  united  by  sympathy  or  con- 
tinuity, an  impression,  produced  on  the  one  extremity,  is 
sure  to  operate  on  the  other.    As  soon  as  the  patient  is 
capable  of  swallowing,  some  spirituous  cordial,  as  a  glass 
of  wine,  brandy  and  water,  fetid  tincture,  or  the  aromatic 
spirit  of  anmionia  or  of  ether,  should  be  administered;  and 
the  occasional  cause  should  be  sedulously  avoided  in  future. 


SPECIES  II. 

SYNCOPE  RECURRENS. 
FAINTING-FIT. 

RECURRING  AT  PERIODS  MORE  OR  LESS  REGULAR;  OCCA- 
SIONAL PALPITATION  OF  THE  HEART  DURING  THE.  IN- 
TERVALS ;  AND  UNQUIET  RESPIRATION  DURING  THE  PAR- 
OXYSM. 

This  is,  in  most  cases,  a  far  more  serious  form  of  syncope  Gev.  VI. 
than  the  preceding,  and  is  commonly  ascribed  to  some  Spec.  II. 
structural  disease  of  the  heart  or  the  large  arteries  that  ^!!!^^ 

CD  n  rocNPc  se* 

immediately  issue  from  it,  as  an  ossification  of  the  valves,  riousftrmof 
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Gew.  VI. 

Spec  II. 
Syncope 
recurrem. 

disease  than 
the  last, 
as  usually 
dependent 
upon  some 
structural 
misaffection 
of  the  heart 
or  larger 
arteries. 


But  not 
always  so : 
many  cases 
being  from 
slighter 
causes. 


How  such 
causes  ope- 
rate. 


Periodical 
swoonings. 


polypous  concretions,  an  enlargement  or  tbickening  of  the 
substance  of  the  heart,  an  accumulation  of  water  in  the 
pericardium,  or  an  aneurism. 

Each  of  these  may  possibly  be  a  cause  in  some  instance 
or  other;  and  where,  during  the  paroxysm,  the  breathing, 
though  feeble,  is  anxious  and  obstructed,  the  face  livid, 
and  the  patient  in  the  midst  of  the  swoon  shows  a  tend- 
ency to  jactitation,  or  an  uneasiness  on  one  side  or  on 
the  other;  and,  more  especially  still,  where  no  ordinary 
exciting  cause  can  be  assigned,  and  it  has  commonly  fol- 
lowed some  unusual  exertion,  or  hurry  of  the  blood  through 
the  lungs,  it  would  be  imprudent  not  to  suspect  such 
mischief. 

But  there  are  causes  of  a  different  and  much  slighter 
kind  that  I  cannot  avoid  beUeving  frequently  operate  in 
the  production  of  recurrent  syncope,  and  that,  too,  with 
many  of  the  peculiar  symptoms  just  enumerated.  And  I 
now  allude  to  any  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  syncope,  as 
set  down  under  the  first  species,  or  any  ortier  incidental 
irritation  whatever,  occurring  in  a  constitution  of  great 
mobility  and  excitability,  or  where  the  heart  alone,  or  in 
conjunction  with  the  whole  arterial  system,  is  peculiarly 
disposed  to  that  irregular  and  clonic  action,  which  we  have 
noticed  under  the  species  palpitation,  and  particularly 
under  the  first  and  second  varieties. 

In  such  a  frame  of  body,  any  sudden  alarm,  a  longer 
abstinence  than  usual,  a  fuller  dinner  than  common,  un- 
wonted exercise,  and  a  thousand  minute  excitements  of 
daily  occurrence  will  often  succeed  in  producing  a  faint- 
ing-fit ;  and  especially  where  a  morbid  habit  of  recurrence 
has  been  once  established,  and  there  is  a  predisposition  to 
return.  Atonic  plethora  is  another  frequent  cause  in  the 
peculiar  constitution  we  are  now  considering,  and  a  cause 
far  too  liable  itself  to  establish  a  circle  of  recurrence,  and  con- 
sequently to  give  recurrence  to  the  form  of  syncope  before 
us.  *  There  is  a  singular  example  of  periodic  swooning  in 
the  Ephemera  of  Natural  Curiosities*,  which  seems  to 
have  been  dependent  upon  this  state  of  body;  and  another 
example,  in  which  it  was  evidently  produced  by  a  return 
of  the  term  of  menstruation,  and  became  its  regular  har- 
binger f. 


*  Dec.  II.  Ann.  i.  Obs.  10. 


f  Id.  Dec.  II.  Ann.  v^.  Oba.  5S. 
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In  all  cases  of  this  kind,  therefore,  it  is  of  the  utmost  Oek.  VI. 
importance  to  study  minutely  the  character  of  the  patient's  g^^^'^' 
idiosyncrasy  and  habit,  and  not  to  excite  any  alarm  con-  recunenf. 
cerning  organic  mischief,  and  thus  add  another  excitement  Patient's 
to  those  which  already  exist,  while  there  is  a  probability,  J^  ^3^*^^^ 
that  the  affection  may  be  owing  to  one  or  other  of  these  studied, 
lighter  and  more  manageable  causes. 

In  the  latter  case,  tonics,  cold  bathing,  equitation,  re-  Remedial 
gular  hours  and  light  meals  will  form  the  best  prescription.  *'**'°*"*^ 
Where  we  are  compelled  to  suspect  some  organic  impedi- 
ment^ or  other  mischief  about  the  heart,  small  bleedings 
that  may  anticipate  the  usual  time  of  the  return,  camphor, 
nitre,  hyoscyamus,  and  whatever  other  sedative  may  be 
found  best  to  agree  with  the  patient  and  diminish  the 
rapidity  of  the  circulation,  will  form  the  most  rational  me- 
dical plan  we  can  devise ;  while  tranquillity  of  body  and 
mind,  an  abstinence  from  all  stimulant  foods,  and  a  re- 
gular attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  should  form  a 
standard  rule  for  the  whole  tenour  of  his  life. 
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G  E  N  U  S  VII. 

8YSPASIA. 

COMATOSE  SPASM. 

CLONIC    SPASM;    DIMINISHED   SENSIBILITY;     INABILITY    07 

UTTERANCE. 

Oek.  VII.  Syspasia,  or  syspasis,  from  tru^do^,  *'  contraho,  eon- 
2^^^^  vello,"  literally  imports  convulsion  in  the  popular  sense  of 
torn.  the  term,  or  in  other  words,  clonus  or  agitatory  spasm,  in 

combination  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  failure  of  the 
sensation  and  the  understanding.  The  term  seems  wanted 
as  a  generic  name  for  the  three  following  diseases,  whose 
symptoms,  and,  for  the  most  part,  mode  of  treatment,  are 
so  accordant,  as  to  establish  the  propriety  of  linking  them 
under  a  common  division : 

1.  syspasia  convulsio.  convulsion. 

2.  hysteria.  HYSTERI€:8. 

3.  epilepsia.  epilepsy. 

Outline  of  The  author  has  entered  so  fully  into  the  nature  and 
loff/Svai  principle  of  clonic  or  agitatory  spasm  under  the  genus 
under  CLONUS,  that  a  very  few  remarks  will  be  necessary  in  ex- 
plaining the  pathology  of  these  three  species.  They  are 
all  of  them  clonic  spasms,  as  expressed  in  the  definition, 
but  complicated  with  other  morbid  affections,  and  particu- 
larly with"  those  of  the  two  preceding  genera:  for,  if  we 
combine  clonic  or  synclonic  spasm  with  different  modi- 
fications of  vertigo  or  syncope,  we  shall  produce  the  three 
species  now  before  us. 

In  explaining  the  nature  of  clonic  spasm,  we  noticed  the 
tendency  there  frequently  exists,  when  the  uniformity  of 
the  flow  of  the  sensorial  power  is  once  interfered  with,  to 
alternations  of  a  hurried  and  excessive,  as  well  as  of  a 
restrained  and  deficient  supply,  and  consequently  to  an 
intermixture  of  constrictive  or  entastic  spasm  with  cIodic 


clonus. 
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er  agitatory,  of  which  palpitation,  and  various  other  affec-  Oen.  Vll. 
tions  of  this  kind,  afford  perspicuous  examples.     In  the  ^y*P»«^ 
diseases  immediately  before  us,  the  proofs  of  such  an  ^^^^^f 
intermixture  are  still  more  striking;  for  there  is  not  one  the  spedet 
of  them  but  evinces  an  union  of  both  descriptions  of  spas-  ^!J?^ 
modic  action  in  a  high,  though  not  an  equal,  degree  of  genus, 
vehemence.     In  convulsion-fit  the  two  kinds  of  spasm  are 
nearly 'upon  a  balance,  commonly  with  a  retention  of  some 
share  of  both  sentient  and  percipient  power.     In  hysteria, 
the  spastic  or  entastic  action,  in  its  sudden  and  transient 
irruptions,  is  more  violent  than  the  clonic,  the  force  exer- 
cised at  this  time  is  enormous,  and  there  is  also,  in  many 
cases,  a  small  retention  of  sensation  and  understanding. 
In  epilepsy,  the  clonic  action  is  most  conspicuous,  and  the 
failure  of  the  mental  and  sentient  faculties  generally  com- 
plete. 

Of  the  essence  of  the  nervous  power,  we  have  repeatedly  Patholo- 
stated  that  we  know  nothing;  for  we  can  trace  it  only  by  S^^J^I 
its  effects :  but  we  are  compelled  to  conceive  it  to  be  adnmced 
formed  by  some  particular  organ  within  the  animal  system,  SfljjlSt 
which  organ  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  contemplating  as  genus, 
the  brain  singly,  or  the  brain  and  nerves  jointly,  which  Nenrous 
constitute  only  different  parts  of  one  common  apparatus,  ^weu^ 
Admitting  this,  the  nervous  power  may  be  produced  in  •«q«*inted 
excess  or  in  deficiency,  or  be  imperfectly  elaborated,  and,  -^.   .^, 
however  produced,  it  may  be  irregularly  transmitted,  as  in 


well  by  precipitation  as  by  interruption.     The  means  by  ^JiV^ 
which  these  diseased  actions  take  place^  we  have  already  ^^^^ 
touched  upon;  and  have  shown,  that  the  common  causes  bjmenu^ 
are  sometimes  mental,  sometimes  mechanical,  sometimes  >necbanic^ 
sympathetic,  and  sometimes  chemical,  as  narcotics  and  the^and 
other  poisons,  and  repelled  eruptions.  chemicd 

Now  it  is  in  persons  of  relaxed  or  debilitated  fibres,  that  j,^^^^ 
we  find  these   exciting  causes  chiefly  operative.     For  in  causes, 
those  of  high  healthy  full  vessels,  and  a  firm  constitution,  "^^ 
however  the  circulation  may  be  accelerated,  or  the  nervous  openUve. 
power  excited,  it  is  rarely  that  we  meet  with  clonic  spasms, 
or,  indeed,  spasms  of  any  kind :  or,  at  least,  we  meet  with 
a  far  less  tendency  to  such  abnormities,  than  in  persons  of 
lax  and  debilitated  fibres,  possessing,  necessarily,  more 
mobility,  or  facility  of  being  put  into  new  actions  from  the 
very  quality  of  debility  itself. 
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OKH.vn.  The  common  predisponeut,  theii,  is  weakness,  particu- 
yspMitt.  j^^jy  pf(jig  nen'ous  system;  and  the  commoo  exciteiueat, 
common^  irritation.  The  peculiar  effect  must,  however,  be  modified 
fnedUpmi.  l,y  the  idiosyncrasy  or  peculiurity  of  the  constitution,  or  of 
DM^Mpc"  collateral  circumstances,  by  which  it  may  be  influenced  at 
doll)- of  the  the  time.  And  hence  the  very  exciting  cause  that  in  one 
nysieni:  bui  Individual  may  produce  hyfiteria,  in  another  may  produce 
ific  pecaliu  epilepBv,  and  in  a  third  the  more  fugitive  and  less  impres- 
cRctsmo.      "        ,/    ,      c  I  •       - 

dia«lb»      ^"^  attack  oi  syspasia.  as  convulsion". 
otbii  dr.         The  nature  of  the  idiosyncrasy,  or,  more  particularly, 
mdh^™'  of  tli^  individual  constitution,  is  rarely  within  our  control; 
the  difiereni  but  the  collateral  circumstances  are  often  before  us :  they 
beforrui     constitute  the  occasional  cause  of  the  disease,  and  should 
n  different  form  a  prominent  point  in  our  attention  to  its  progress. 
'"'  """       There  are,  perhaps,  few  more  common  causes  of  weak- 
i  than  over-distended  vessels;  and  hence  plethora  is  a 
frequent  occasional  cause  of  each  of  the  diseases  belong- 
ing  to  the  genua  before  us,  the  species  actually  produced 
depending,  as  just  observed.  Upon  the  influence  of  other 
circumstances.     Thus,  if  such  plethora  take  place   in  s 
^  young  woman  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  whose  menstnnl 
flux  has  been  accidentally  suppressed  or  retarded,  it  is 
■cIh  ■  com-  most  probable,  if  an  irregularity  in  the  nervous  system  be 
*n,""  """   hereby  cscited,  that  such  an  irregularity  will  lead  to  a  fit 
■hence        of  hysterics,  rather  than  to  one  of  convulsion  or  epilepsy, 
■'ftnT*      s'"'^^  *^s  ^'i^"  fif"*^'  *^  ^^  proceed,  that  this  species  of 
r  •eca.iinui    spasm  is  peculiarly  connected  with  an  irritable  and  espe- 
I  Sd*"        ciully  an  orgastic  state  of  the  genital  organs. 
I'btd,  ui<d>T      On  the  contrary,  if  the  plethora  produce  chiefly  a  di»- 
'•  tention  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  epilepsy  is  more  likdy 
to  be  the  result;  in  other  words,  that  form  of  spasmodic 
action,  in  which  the  sensation  and  the  intellect  sufl^er  more 
severely,  than  in  either  of  the  others.     While,  if  the  ple- 
thora  be  general,  we   have  reason   to   expect,  that  the 
spasmodic  etfcct  will  be  general  also,  or,  in  other  words, 
take  the  form  of  convulsion  in  which  no  single  orgau  ia 
tried    more  than  another.     Yet  plethora,  in  a  firm  and 
r  Ribiwi^T-  vigorous  frame.  La  seldom  found  to  produce  either  of  theaa 
"         aflcctions,  for  the  resistance  of  the  coats   of  the   blood- 
vessels is  here  sufficient  to  countcrbalant^e  llie  impetus  of 
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the  sanguineous  fluid,  and,  consequently,  to  prevent  an  Gen.  VII. 
over-distention.     And  hence,  again,  we  see  in  what  manner   y*P****' 
debility  becomes  a  remote  or  predisponent  cause  of  the 
diseases  under  our  consideration. 

Plethora,  thus  acting  by  over-distention,  may  be  regarded  Plethora  in 
as  a  mechanical  stimulus,  upon  the  removal  of  which,  as  mechanical 
upon  the  removal  of  other  mechanical  stimuli,  the  disease  stimulus, 
will  cease.     Venesection  is  the  most  direct  means  of  such 
removal ;  but  it  labours  under  the  inconvenience  of  being 
only  a   temporary  remedy.     It   takes  off  the   occasional 
cause;    but,  by  adding  to  the  general  debility,  it  gives 
strength  to  the  predisposing  cause. 

The  more  direct  mechanical  stimulants  are  sharp-pointed  More  direct 
ossifications  formed  in  the  membranes   of  the   brain,  or  ™imulanu, 
arising  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  cranium;  splinters 
of  a  fractured  cranium,  or  the  introduction  of  some  wound- 
ing  instrument.     The   occasional   causes   resulting  from  Menul   • 
mental  emotions,  we  have  already  been  called  to  notice  ^***"^ 
ifiore  than  once;  as  also  to  show,  that,  while  some  of  these 
appear  to  act  by  instantaneously  exhausting  the  sensorial 
organ  of  its  living  principle,  others  operate  by  giving  a 
check  to  the  production  of  the  sensorial   power.     These 
modes  of  action  are  indeed  opposite,  but  the  result,  which 
is  a  depletion  of  the  nervous  apparatus,  is  the  same*.     And  ^^|'*°1^ 
as,  in  weakly  or  relaxed  habits,  there  is  in  every  organ  a  mobUe 
greater  mobility,  or  facility  of  passing  from  one  state  of  ^**>*'^  *l>* 
action  to  another,  than  in  the  firm  and  robust,  we  see  also  ficktas 
why  the  former  should  be  not  only  more  subject  to  spas-  *^  ^^"^ 
modic  actions  from  mental  emotion,  but  to  sudden  changes 
of  mental  emotion,   and,   consequently,  to   caprice   and 
fickleness  of  temper. 
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SPECIES  I. 

SYSPASIA  CONVULSIO. 

CONVULSION. 

MUSCULAR  AGITATION  VIOLENT  ;   TEETH  GNASHING  ;   HANDS 
FORCIBLY  clenched:   TRANSIENT. 

*  • 

Gev.  VII.      In  defining  con  vu  lsion,  most  of  the  nosologists  repre- 
S^'^TOuL  *cnt  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  the  external  senses  as 
still  sound  and  unaffected.     Sauvages  says,  **  superstite  in 
Whether     paroxysmis  animae  functionem  exercitio."     Vogel  distin- 
P^f^^P^**^    guishes  it,  "  cum  integritate  sensuum."    Dr.  CuUen  is  more 
dSSg  the  exact  than  either  of  these.     His  words  are,  "  musculorum 
puQzyim.   contractio  clonica  abnormis,  citra  soporem;'*  "  an  irregular 
clonic  contraction  of  the  muscles,  bordering  on  but  short 
of  lethargy.''    The  influence  of  the  disease  on  the  sensa- 
tion and  perception  varies  considerably  in  different  cases, 
but,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  sensibility  is  always  in  some 
degree  diminished,  and  I  have  hence  ventured  to  introduce 
this  feature  into  the  generic  definition  as  a  pathognomonic 
symptom. 

There  are  also  some  other  differences  that  occur  in  the 
character  of  the  disease  in  its  different  attacks,  and  which 
have  been  laid  hold  of  as  the  ground-work  of  very  nu- 
merous subdivisions  by  many  nosologists.  For  these  dif- 
ferences we  cannot  always  account : .  but  in  general  they 
will  be  found  to  depend  upon  the  idiosyncrasy,  habit,  or 
stage  of  life  in  which  the  disease  makes  its  appearance, 
and  to  give  rise  to  the  following  varieties : 

a  Erratica.  The  convulsion  shifting  irre- 

Migratory  convulsion.  gularly  from  one  part  to 

another. 
P  Universalis.  The    convulsion     attacking 

Genend  convulsion.  every  part  simultaneously; 

occasionally  protracted  in 
*  its  stay. 
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7  Recurrens.  The  convulsive  paroxysm  re-tJEK.  vii. 

Recurrent  convulsion.  turning     after     intervals  syvmij' 

more  or  less  regular.  convuJtio. 

2  Ejulans.  The  convulsion  accompanied 

Shrieking  convulsion.  with  shrieks  or  yells,  but 

vnthout  pain, 
f    Puerperalis.  Occurring  during  pregnancy 

Puerperal  convulsion.  or  labour,  usually  with  co- 

ma, and  stertorous  breath- 
ing. 
Z  Infantilis.  Occurring   during   infancy; 

Infantil  econvulsion.  preceded  by  twitchings  or 

startings,  and  accompanied 
with  a  blueness  about  the 
eyes  and  upper  lip. 

In  the  FIRST  or  migratory  variety,  the  convulsion  «s. Con- 
travels,  in  some   instances,  so  completely  from  organ  to  ^^^ 
organ,  and  from  one  set  of  muscles  to  another,  as  to  make 
an  entire  circle. 

In  the  sEcoNDor  universal  VARIETY, theconvulsion /} 8. Coi^- 
is  often  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  percussion  or  ^^^^  „ 
•hammering  of  one  limb  against  another,  or  against  some 
other  part  of  the  body,  resembling  the  malleation  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  describe,  and  constituting  the 
MALLEATio  of  some  authors. 

In  the  RECURRENT  VARIETY,  the  intervals  are  often  rS-Ckm. 
very  irregular ;   but  the  ordinary  return,  where  any  thing  ^'"^ 
like  a  regular  period  is  established,  is  menstrual  or  lunary. 
To  this,  as  also  to  the  preceding,  many  writers  have  ap- 
plied the  name  of  hieronosus  or  MORBUS  SACER;  which  Hieroootus, 
by  others,  as  we  have  observed  above,  has  been  limited  to  ^^^^ 
some  modifications  of  chorea. 

In  the  FOURTH  or  shrieking  variety,  the  muscles  ^s-CodtuI. 
of  respiration,  and  especially  those  of  the  larynx,  appear  "^  *3"'"*^ 
to  be  chiefly  affected :  and  the  shrill  sounds  or  yelling 
to  which  it  gives  rise,  proceed  rather  from  an  involuntary 
motion  of  these  organs,  than  from  any  greater  degree  of 
pain  that  is  suffered  under  this  form  than  under  any  other. 

In  PUERPERAL  CONVULSION,  the  irritation  is  supposed  •&  Coo. 

by  Dr.  Bland  to  derive  no  peculiar  character  from  the  puerpcimlij. 
state  of  the  body  at  the  time.     But  it  is  impossible  to  shut 
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our  eyes  to  the  close  and  active  sympathy,  which  exists  be- 
tween the  sexual  organs  and  the  sensoiium,  and  which  is 
peculiarly  striking  in  hysteria ;  nor  to  the  distinctive  sym- 
ptoms, which  take  place  in  convulsion  from  this  cause;  in 
which  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  oppression  in  the 
head,  than  in  any  other  modification  whatever,  the  breath- 
ing is  stertorous,  and  the  spastic  action  peculiarly  violent. 
Convulsions  of  this  kind  occur  during  pregnancy ,Sn  the 
midst  of  labour,  or  immediately  afterwards :  they  rarely, 
however,  take  place  before  the  sixth  month.  Yet,  if  the 
irritation  were  not  of  a  particular  kind,  we  might  rather 
expect  it  on  the  first  turgescence  of  the  uterus.  But  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  this  subject  under  the  en- 
suing Class. 

In  INFANTILE  CONVULSION,  the  mobility  of  the  frame 
is  impressively  conspicuous.  The  clonic  motions  are  ex- 
quisitely rapid,  and  the  fingers  work  and  the  eyelids 
nictitate  with  a  quiver  that  is  often  difficult  to  follow  up. 
This  constitutes  the  ecclampsia  of  Sauvages.  In  the  sub- 
sequent stage  of  teething,  as  the  irritative  fibre  is  some- 
what firmer,  the  clonic  vibration  is  rarely  so  rapid.  Ante- 
cedently to  the  time  of  teething,  the  usual  causes  of  excite- 
ment are  retained  meconium,  flatulency,  and  acrimonious 
food*. 

'  The  ordinary  excitements  of  convulsion,  however,  ope- 
rate at  all  periods  of  life.  Though  often  concealed,  they 
are  generally  those  of  clonic  spasm.  They  consist,  not 
unfrequently,  as  we  have  already  observed,  in  pressure  or 
other  irritation,  from  a  deformity  or  some  spicular  node 
within  the  cranium;  and  are  said  by  Desessartsf  to 
occur  most  frequently  in  those  whose  skulls  are  peculiarly 
large,  or,  in  the  language  of  Morgagni  |,  nearly  cubical 
in  the  occipital  region.  Pressure,  however,  or  congestioa 
in  the  brain,  from  whatever  cause,  is  an  occasional  source 
of  this  complaint.  And  hence  convulsion  is  a  frequent 
result  of  severe  fright,  or  any  other  violent  agitation  of 
the  mind.  And,  like  several  of  the  species  we  have  just 
noticed,  it  is  a  frequent  result  of  some  suddenly  suppressed 


*  Baumes — Dcs  Convulsions  de  PEnfance,  de  leur  Cause,  et  de  leor  Tnite- 
mcnt,  &c.  8vo.  Paris,  1789. 
t  Joum.de  Med.  xlvii.  114.  t  I>e8ed.  eft  Cans.  Mwb,  Ep.  ix.  9. 
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natural  or  morbid  discharge,  or  suddenly  repelled  com-  Obk.  Vli. 
plaint  affecting  a  remote  organ.    It  has  hence  appeared  rlrcOT- 
on  suppressed  menstruation,  suppressed  flow  of  milk,  leu-  ▼uUio 
corrhoBa  or  lochia;  suppressed  dysentery*,  the  suppressed  *"'"^^""* 
discharge  from  an  old  ulcer  f,  repelled  gout,  exanthems, 
and  cutaneous  eruptions.    The  usual  causes  in  pregnancy 
and  infancy  have  been  already  noticed. 

Convulsions  are  also  frequently  produced  by  many  of  Narcotic 
the  narcotic  poisons  in  a  certain  degree  of  strength  or  P®"*^** 
activity,  and  a  certain  state  of  the  constitution .  For  if  the 
dose  be  very  large,  or  the  system  much  debilitated  at  the 
time,  the  irritability  will  be  entirely  destroyed,  and  death 
will  often  ensue  instantaneously,  without  any  struggle 
whatever.  Thus  the  distilled  water  of  the  leaves  or  ker- 
nels of  the  prunus  lauro-cerasus,  under  different  circum-  as  prunus 
stances,  will  produce  both  these  effects:  as  will  also  the^"'^ 
distilled  water  of  the  kernels  of  various  other  fruits  pos- 
sessing prussic  acid,  as  those  of  the  black  cherry  and 
bitter  almond-tree;  and  hence  the  prussic  acid  itself.  And 
we  may  hereby  understand  the  remark  of  Sir  Hercules 
Langrishe,  that  one  ounce  of  laurel-water  will  occasion 
more  violent  and  stronger  convulsions,  than  five  or  six 
ounces.  The  dose  of  this  water  given,  by  way  of  poison, 
to  Sir  Theodosius  Boughton,  was  a  draught-phial  full, 
and,  consequently,  about  an  ounce  and  a  half.  The  strug- 
gling fit,  in  this  case,  began  in  a  minute  and  a  half,  or  two 
minutes,  after  it  was  swallowed  |;  it  Continued  for  about 
ten  minutes,  when  he  expired. 

The  spasmodic  action,  produced  by  these  plants,  is 
chiefly  clonic,  which,  in  effect,  is  the  ordinary  action  with 
which  life  ceases :  but  there  are  others  that  render  it  of  a 
mixed  character,  the  entastic  alternating  with  the  clonic; 
and  some,  in  which  the  rigid  or  entastic  power  considerably 
predominates,  as  in  the  poisonous  juice  of  the  upas  tiente,  upasfientc 
which,  though  with  occasional  relaxations, fixes  the  muscles 
as  rigidly  as  in  tetanus,  and  continues  the  rigidity  till  the 
patient  dies. 


•  Hoefher,  Baldinger  N.  Mag.  b.  vi.  p.  323. 

f  Gruellmann,  Diss.  Observ.  de  luu  dcuUe  Goett.  1782.  Ephem.  Nat.  Cur. 
Dec  III.  Ann.  ii.  Obs.  74. 

i  Giimey's  Trial  of  John  Donellan,  Esq.  for  the  wilfiil  murder  of  T.  E.  A. 
Boughton,  Bart,  folio,  pp.  18,  19. 
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Oeh .  VJI.      In  ordinary  cases,  however,  the  mode  of  attack  and  the 
r  s^(k>n-    pi'ogi*ess  of  the  paroxysm  exhibit  a , considerable  variation. 
TuUio  in-     Sometimes  the  assault  is  sudden  and  without  any  warning; 
fanuiis.       y^^^^  more  generally,  there  are  a  few  precursive  indications, 
BometimS"  ^^^  especially  in  patients  who  are  subject  to  returns  of  it; 
sudden;      such  as  a  coldness  in  the  extremities  with  a  dizziness  in 
vuhmd^bj  ^^^  head,  and  floating  spectra  before  the  eyes,  or  a  flatulent 
precunive    uneasiness  in  the  bowels,  and  a  tenseness  in  the  left  hypo- 
^^^         chondrium.     In  other  cases,  the  patient  complains  of  tie* 
mors  in  different  muscles,  and  a  cold  aura  creeping  up 
the  back  which  makes  him  shiver. 
DiagDMtics      The  Struggle  itself,  I  have  already  said,  varies  equally  in 
tUm,  ^*^^*  its  extent  and  violence,  and  I  may  add  in  its  duration. 
The  muscles  are  alternately  rigid  and  relaxed,  the  teeth 
gnash,  and  often  bite  the  tongue,  the  mouth  foams,  the  eye- 
lids open  and  shut  in  perpetual  motion,  or  are  stretched 
upon  a  full  stare,  while  the  protuberant  balls  roll  rapidly 
in  every  direction :  the  whole  face  is  hideously  distorted. 
The  force  exerted  is  enormous,  so  as  frequently  to  shake 
the  entire  room,  and  overpower  the  strength  of  six  or  eight 
attendants.    In  some  instances,  it  has  been  so  violent  as 
to  break  a  tooth,  and  even  fracture  a  bone*.     When  the 
lungs  are  much  oppressed  in  the  course  of  the  contest,  the  , 
lips,  cheeks,  aild  indeed  the  entire  surface,  is  dyed  with  a 
dark  or  purple  hue. 
Ceases  Kud.      The  paroxysm  will  sometimes  cease  in  a  few  minutes, 
ora^utt     ^^^  occasionally  lasts  for  hours,  and,  after  a  short  and  un- 
for  hours :    certain  period  of  rest,  returns  again  with  as  much  violence 
^cCTtlSi  **  ^  before;  a  fact,  peculiarly  common  to  puerperal  and  in- 
periods.       fantile  convulsions.     Great  languor  commonly  succeeds; 
sometimes  head-ache,  vertigo,  and  vomiting,  occasionally 
delirium :  but  not  unfrequently,  and  especially  in  infants, 
there  are  no  secondary  symptoms  whatever. 
Medioa  The  treatment  of  convulsion  must  apply  to  the  paroxysm 

Sro^ndsT^  itself,  and  to  the  state  of  the  constitution  which  gives  a 
asrespecdng  tendency  to  its  recurrence. 

ozy!m  and       ^^  '^  proceed  from  a  narcotic  or  any  other  poison  intro- 
theintenraL  duced  into  the  stomach,  much  benefit  may  often  be  ob- 
tained from  the  stomach  pump.     If  the  poison  be  in  a 


•  Eph.  Not.  Cur.  Dec.  ii.  Ann.  7. 
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liquid  form,  most  of  it  may  hereby  be  withdrawn,  while  Oek.  vii. 
the  remainder,  or  the  whole,  if  it  be  a  powder,  may  be  ^l^^lJ' 
diluted  and  pumped  up  afterwards.  oonvuiiio.  • 

As  there  is  danger  from  congestion  in  the  brain,  vene-  ^'«»*'»«"'' 
section  is,  in  most  cases,  a  good  measure  of  caution,  and,  J^^^ 
in  n^any  instances,  is  absolutely  necessary :  and  hence,  useful, 
where  plethora  has  preceded,  and  has  threatened  to  become 
a  cause,  the  disease  has  often  been  prevented,  and  some- 
times effectually  cured,  by  a  spontaneous  hemorrhage  from 
the  nose,  the  ears,  or  some  other  organ.     But  we  have  but  in  pu. 
often  had  occasion  to  observe  that,  in  weak  and  relaxed  ^5^'  ^ 
habits,  bleeding,  if  frequently  repeated,  increases  the  tend-  empioTed 
ency  to    plethora;  and,  on  this  account,  how  necessary  ^'^'.P*^ 
soever  at  the  time,  it  should  be  employed  with  caution,  and 
persevered  in  with  reluctance. 

Brisk  cathartics  introduced  into  the  stomach,  if  possi-  Cmthanics 
ble,  and  where  this  cannot  be  accomplished,  in  the  form  o{^^^ 
an  injection,  lower  the  morbid  distention  almost  as  effec- 
tually, and  in  some  instances  directly  remove  from  the 
system  the  principal  fomes  of  the  complaint.     Emetics  are  Emetics: 
of  more  doubtful  effect :  they  also  may,  occasionally,  carry 
off  the  actual  cause  of  irritation,  and,  by  powerfully  deter- 
mining to  the  surface,  make  a  favourable  diversion  of  ac-  ^^^  ^^ 
tion.     But,  in  many  cases  of  debiUty,  they  have  evidently  j'urious!"' 
increased  the  violence  and  prolonged  the  duration  of  the 
fit.      In  puerperal  convulsions,  they  are  strongly  disap- 
proved by  Dr.  Miguel*.     The  authorities,  however,  in 
their  favour,  are  numerous  and  highly  respectable.     Le 
Preux  t  strongly  recommends  them  in  early  infancy :  and 
Hoeffner  asserts,  that  he  has  found  them  highly  serviceable 
where  the  irritation  proceeded  from  dysentery ;{:.     Schenck 
employed  them  generally  with  considerable  success,  and 
preferred  the  preparations  of  copper,  and  particularly  the 
verdigris,  to  any  other  emetic,  from  their  rapidity  of  ac- 
tion §.    Antispasmodics  are  certainly  entitled  to  our  atten-  Antispas* 
tion,  and  often  succeed  in  allaying  the  irregular  commo-  Sten^uc- 
tion.     Those  most  commonly  resorted  to  are  ammonia,  ceed. 
ether,  musk,  camphor,  and  valerian.    The  empyreumatic  Empyieu- 

madc  oils. 


*  Tnut^des  Conrulsions  diez  les  Femmes  Enceintes,  &c  Paris,  1824. 

f  Diss.  An.  Ckmvulsionibus  rccens  natorum  Vomitoria  ?  Paris,  1765. 

t  Balding.  N.  Mag.  b.  vi.  323.  $  Lib.  i.  Obs.  244. 
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oils,  both  animal  aud  vegetable,  seem  to  have  (alien  ns  much 
below  their  proper  value  in  the  present  day  as  they  were 
once  prized  above  it.  And  the  same  may  be  observed  of 
the  volatile  fetids  generally,  as  I'uligo,  assaftslida,  anddbr- 
nopodium  Vulvaria  or  Blinking  arach:  the  last  ofwhtcfai 
however,  under  the  older  name  of  atiipUx  Jaiida,  seems  to 
have  been  a  favourite  with  Dr.  Cullen. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  explain  the  operation  of  antispas- 
modics of  this  kind.  Dr.  Cullen  refers  it  to  their  volatility 
alone,  and  hence  concludes,  that  they  are  useful  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  volatile ;  which  is,  in  fact,  to  regard  UivBi 
in  the  light  of  stimulants.  But,  beyond  this,  they  seem 
to  possess  a  sedative  power,  which  probably  resides  in  their 
fetor.  AVhere  Batulency  or  some  other  misaffection  of  ih« 
stomach  is  the  exciting  cause,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in 
infancy,  after  opening  the  bowels,  the  warmer  carminatives 
of  asice,  mint,  ginger,  and  cardamoms  will  often  be  found 
sufficient;  and  where  these  fail,  recourse  has  been  hnd  to 
opium,  hyoscyamus,  belladonna,  and  sometimes  St.  IgDa- 
tius's  bean,  or  M.  Wedenbei^'s  favourite  medicine  id  tbu 
disease,  the  extract  of  stramonium*. 

Cold  and  heat  have  also  been  very  frequently  resorted  to 
as  powerful  antispasmodics,  and,  in  many  cases,  with  con' 
siderable  success.  Heat  appears  to  act  by  a  double  power, 
and  especially  when  combined  with  moisture,  with  which 
it  is  always  most  etlectual.  It  both  relaxes  and  Btimn- 
lates:  and  is  hence  admirably  calculated  to  harmonize  two 
alternating  and  contending  states  of  a  morbid  rigidity 
and  a  morbid  mobility,  on  which  the  disease  depends,  am) 
consequently  to  restore  a  healthy  equipoise  of  action.  On 
this  account  we  find  warm  bathing,  and  especially  in  in- 
fantile convulsions,  of  great  benefit.  It  ought  not  to  b« 
forgotten,  however,  that  both  efl'ects,  as  well  the  atiuiu- 
lating  as  the  relaxing,  have  a  considerable  tendency  lo  ex- 
haust and  debilitate,  and  hence  the  warm  bath  must  not  b« 
frequently  repeated. 

The  immediate  etT'eot  of  a  sudden  upphcution  of  cold, 
whether  by  a  blast  of  dr,  or  by  an  atfusioa  of  wateri  w« 
general  shuddering,  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  Uie  CMin 


■  UiiHtisiio  MulJL-a  dc  Suaiuonil  uiCi  in  Morlii  Canvuluirls  lio.  |r|i««Ii«-. 
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skin.     And  hence,  where  cold,  applied  in  this  maimer,  Osir.Vll. 
takes  off  either  clonic  or  entastic  spasm,  it  is  by  a  revulsive  ey^Sl 
power;  by  a  transfer  of  the  spasmodic  action  from  a  parti-  ooDvuliio. 
cular  organ,  or  set  of  organs,  to  the  surface  of  the  body  ge-  "eitmfiiL 
nerally;  in  the  same  way  as  blistering  the  neighbourhood 
of  an  inflamed  organ,  takes  off  the  primary  inflammation 
by  a  transfer  of  the  inflammatory  action  to  the  part  where 
the  blister  is  applied.     If  the  cold  excite  a  general  reac- 
tion, and  the  shuddering  be  succeeded  by  a  glow,  it  be- 
comes a  direct  and  very  powerful  tonic:  and,  on  both  these 
accounts,  is  a  remedy  highly  worth  trj'ing  in  hysterics,  con- 
vulsions, and  even  those  cases  of  epilepsy,  in  which  a  sus- 
picion of  some  structural  cause  of  irritation  within  the  cra- 
nium does  not  form  a  bar,  by  prohibiting  every  thing  that 
may  increase  the  impetus  of  the  blood. 

In   the    convulsion-fit  of  infancy,  the  affusion  of  cold  Oftenuse- 
water,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  may  be  much  oftener  resorted  tuc^i^ui.' 
to  with  perfect  safety,  than  the  fears  of  mothers  will  allow;  skms. 
and  be  found  much  more  successful  in  a  hot  close  unven- 
tilated  nursery,  than  the  more  popular  prescription  of  a 
warm  bath.     And  where  I  have  not  been  able  to  proceed 
thus  far,  and  the  warm  bath  has  been  tried  repeatedly  in 
vain,  I  have  frequently  succeeded  by  taking  the  little  infant  lUustnted. 
in  my  arms,  and  exposing  him  naked,  or  nearly  naked,  for 
a  few  moments  to  the  air  of  the  window,  thrown  open  to 
allow  it  to  blow  upon  him.    The  great  diminution  of  sensi- 
bility, which  prevails  at  such  a  time,  prevents  all  danger 
of  catching  cold;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  little  patient  is 
usually  revived  by  the  sudden  rush  of  the  external  air,  and 
the  fit,  in  many  cases,  ceases  instantly. 

Cold  bathing,  when  not  prohibited  by  any  other  com-  In  the  in- 
plaint,  will  also  be  found  a  useful  tonic  in  the  intervals  of  [fT^*"**^" 

i_  1  J  -1  1    •  bathing: 

the  attacks,  and  may  conveniently  be  employed  m  con- 
junction with  internal  medicines  of  the  same  character  *. 
Of  these  the  metallic  salts  and  oxydes  are  chiefly  to  be  de-  metallic 
pended  upon,  and  especially  those  of  iron,  copper,  arsenic,  o*y<^- 
silver,  and  zinc.     Zinc  has  had  by  far  the  greatest  number  Zinchowfkr 
of  advocates,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  have  succeeded  "n'^^^*°^ 
best  in  the  form  of  its  white  oxyde,  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  forms. 
which  are  usually  given  to  an  adult  in  the  course  of  twenty- 

*  Y.  W.  Wcdcl.  Liber  de  Morbis  Infantum,  cap.  xiii. 
VOL.  IV.  O  O 
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Onw.vrt.  four  hours.  Mr.  Dugaud  increased  the  proportion  to  fif- 
s™i^^  teen  grainB*,-  and  Mr.Bell,  at  length,  prescribed  not  leu 
convuiuo.    than  ten  grains  at  a  time,  repeated  three  times  a  day+. 

I^"^**"™"'-  [Dr.  Brachet  joins  the  extract  of  henbane  with  the  oxyde 
I  of  zinc,  giving  to  children  four  grains  of  the  former,  and 

\  two  of  the  latter,  in  divided  doses,  one  of  which  is  taken 

every  three  or  four  hours.]     In  the  hands  of  the  present 
author,  ainc  has  proved  more  salutary  in  the  form  of  its 
'  sulphate,  which  has  not  unfrequently  succeeded  where  the 

>  oxyde  has  failed;  the  usual  proportion  which  he  has  em- 

ployed, being  a  grain  three  times  a  day,  given  in  the  emul- 
sion of  bitter  almonds.  Where  silver  has  been  made  choice 
of,  the  usual  preparation  has  been  its  nitrate,  and  the  dose 
has  begun  with  a.  grain  given  four  or  five  times  a-dav  in 
the  shape  of  a  pdl,  and  gradually  increased  to  eight  or  ten 
f  grains,  or  as  much  as  the  patient's  stomach  will  bear, 

in  im-  The  virtue  of  all  these,  however,  seems  considerably  im- 

SrobinJ"  P^"*^  by  a  combination  with  camphor,  which  has  often 
doowiih  been  found  advantageous  even  alone.  "  In  spaamodic.  or 
■  ^chii'  convulsive  affections,"  says  Dr.  Cnllen,  "it  has  been  of 
nftrn  highly  service,  and  even  in  epilepsy  it  has  been  useful.  I  have 
UJ^***°  not  indeed  known  an  epilepsy  entirely  cured  by  camphor 

P  alone;   but  1  have  had  several  instances  of  a  paroxysm, 
which  was  expected  in  the  course  of  a  night,  prevented  by 
a  dose  of  camphor  exhibited  at  bedtime;   and  even  this 
when  the  camphor  was  given  alone;  but  it  has  been  eepe. 
cially  useful  when  given  with  a  dose  of  cuprum  ammonia- 
turn,  or  the  sulphate  or  the  flowers  of  zinc  J." 
The  vegetable  tonics  are  little  to  be  depended   upon. 
The  bark  recommended  by  Dr.  Home.  Sumeire.  and  many 
other  distinguished  writers,  is  rarely  of  use.  except  when- 
C«d»minc   ^^  paroxysm  is  periodical:  and   the  cariiamiw  pralmit 
pniensih     (lady-smock),  sempervivum  tectorum  (house-)eek),  and  tw- 
eus  querent  (mistletoe),  are  hardly  worthy  of  notice  in  the 

■  present  day.  notwithstanding  the  specific  virtues  they  were 

auymbrium  supposed  to  possess  formerly.     The  cardamine,  the  #jrij*. 
i*^''"™"    3j"*  »"£'*  of  Dioscorides,  is  of  ancient  celebrity,  and.  in 
unduly        modern  times,  has  been  warmly  extolled  by  the  coniuinnd- 
Ciictt  by 

*  E^in.  Med.  CoiDinent.  v.  SQ,  f  1 
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ing  anthorities  of  Mr.  Ray,  Sir  George  Baker,  and  Dr.  G«ir.  vil. 
Home ;  the  second  of  whom,  as  was  noticed  under  the  head  ^^I^' 
of  chorea,  declares  himself  to  have  succeeded  in  its  use,  couvuiiio. 
not  only  in  cases  of  convulsion,  but  of  all  clonic  spasms  Tnatment 
whatever,  and  this,  too,«when  almost  every  other  medicine 
had  failed*. 

The  house-leek  was  employed  in  the  form  of  an  expressed  SemperW.- 
juice  intermixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  spirit  of  wine,  ^"°  *"*"" 
which  gives  a  white  coagulum,  resembling  oreme  of  fine  howii  icrlr. 
pomatum,  that  has  a  weak  but  penetrating  taste,  and  was 
supposed,  from  its  ready  evaporation,  to  contain  a  consider- 
able portion  of  volatile  alkaline  salt    The  mistletoe  has  Vifciu 
rarely  been  employed  in  our  own  country,  except  by  Dr.  mlS^c." 
Home,  who  thought  he  found  it  serviceable ;  though  it  is 
chiefly  indebted  for  its  fame  as  a  specific  in  convulsions,  to 
the  practice  and  writings  of  Colbatchf.     It  has  been  given 
in  powder,  infusion,  and  extract. 


SPECIES  II. 

SYSPASIA  HYSTERIA. 

HYSTERICS. 

convulsive  struggling,  alternately  remitting  and 
exacerbating;  rumbling  in  the  bowels;  sense  of 
suffocation;  drowsiness;  urine  copious  and  lim- 
pid ;   TEMPER  FICKLE. 

Hysteria,  from  uffri^a^  "the  uterus  or  vulva,**  or  more  oek.  vn. 
correctly  "  viscus   posterius  vel   inferius,"  evidently   im-  Spec.  IL 
ported,  in  an  early  period  of  medical  science,  some  mis-  Origin  of 
afliection  of  the  womb  or  other  sexual  organ :  and  hence  term, 
hysteria,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  also  a  term 
by  which  female  midwives  were  denominated,  or  those  who 


*  Auacrl.  Abhandl.  fur  Pract  Aerzte.  b.  x.  13. 

t  See  also  Diss,  siir  la  Gui  de  Chdne,  RemMe  Sp^cifique  pour  lea  Maladies 
CoDTulaiTcs.     Pariis  1719. 
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Gek.  VII.  especially  attended  to  affections  of  the  hysteria  or  womb. 
Spec.  II.  'pi^g  Latin  term  uterus,  although  it  approaches  it  in  sense 
hyvtetia.      and  sound,  is  altogether  of  a  different  origin.     For  this 
has  a  direct  reference  to  the  use  and  figure  of  the  uterus 
as  a  single  organ,  and  is  an  imgiediate  derivation  from 
uter,  a  bag  or  bottle. 
U«>^y  With  a  morbid  condition  of  this  organ,  indeed,  hysteria 

alwa^  oon-  i^  in  many  instances  very  closely  connected,  though  it  is 
n««ed  idth  going  too  far  to  say,  that  it  is  always  dependent  upon 
condition  of  such  condition:  for  we  meet  with  instances  occasionaUv,' 
the  uterus,   in  which  no  possible  connexion  can  be  traced  between  the 
disease  and  the  organ ;  and  sometimes  witness  it  imnales 
Often  ooQ-  as  decidedly  as  in  females.     It  has  been  contended  by 
with  hypo-  various  writers,  that,  in  this  last  case,  the  disease  ought 
diondxism.  to  be  called  hypochondrism,  the  hypochondrias  of  the 
present  work ;  and  that  hysteria  and  hypochondrias  are 
merely  modifications  of  a  common  complaint.     Nothing, 
however,  can  be  more  erroneous.     These  two  diseases  have 
often  a  few  similar  symptoms,  and  more  particularly  those 
Distinctive  of  dyspepsy ;  but  they  are  strictly  distinct  maladies,  and 
^  are  characterized  by  signs  that  are  peculiarly  their  own. 

The  convulsive  struggling  paroxysms,  the  sense  of  a  suffo- 
cating ball  in  the  throat,  the  fickleness  of  temper,  and  the 
copious  and  limpid  urine,  which  are  pathognomonic  of 
hysteria,  have  no  necessary  connexion  with  hypochondrias, 
and  are  never  found  in  this  disease  when  strictly  simple 
and  idiopathic.  While,  on  the  contrary,  the  sad  and  sullen 
countenance,  the  dejected  spirits,  and  gloomy  ideas  that 
characteristically  mark  hypochondrias,  have  as  little  neces- 
'  sary  connexion  with  hysteria,  and  are  in  direct  opposition 
to  its  ordinary  course.  Hysteria  is  strictly  a  corporeal 
disease,  hypochondrias  a  mental,  though  it  commonly 
originates  in  corporeal  organs,  but  organs  that  have  a  pe- 
culiar influence  upon  the  mental  faculties,  and  has  not 
established  itself  till  these  participate  in  the  morbid  action. 
Hysteria  is  a  disease  of  the  irritative  fibres,  hvpochon- 
drias  of  the  sentient ;  hysteria  is  a  disease  of  early  life, 
hypochondrias  of  a  later  period.  Both,  however,  are  dis- 
eases of  a  highly  nervous  or  excitable  temperament,  and, 
as  such,  may  co-exist  in  the  same  individual :  but  so  also 
may  vertigo  or  cephalaea  with  either  of  them  ;  which  would 
nevertheless  continue  to  be  regarded  as  distinct  diseases, 
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notwithstanding  such   an  incidental  conjunction.     And  P^^-  ^.y* 
hence  Mieg"^,  and  various  other  established  writersf  upon  syspuda 
the  subject,  have  not  incorrectly,  though  perhaps  unne-  ^^y****"- 
cessarily,  treated  of  the  disorder  before  us  under  the  two  l^^^ 
divisions  of  male  and  female  hysteria,  hysteria  virorum,  or  mascuiina 
fnasculiua,  and  hysteria  faminina.     Swediaur,  who  affirms  ^  ji^SSl 
that  men  may  labour  under  the  hysteric  passion  as  well  yuAcd 
as  women,  arranges  this  and  hypochondrism  as  distinct  ,^^,,10^  ^ 
species  of  a  common  genus,  to  which,  with  his  extravagant  Hyper, 
fondness  for  long  Greek  terms,  he  has  given  the  name  0^^°^°^^ 

....  SweduHir* 

nyperkinesta. 

Hysteria,  like  all  other  clonic  afiections,  shows  itself  P«rf^o^ 
most  frequently  in  mobile  and  irritable  temperaments,  and  tempen- 
particularly  during  that  period  of  life  in  which  irritability  "^J^*? 
is  at  its  highest  tide,  as  from  the  age  of  puberty  to  that  of  ^(^^ 
thirty-five  years,  seldom  appearing  before  the  former,  and  mottly 
rarely  after  the  latter  of  these  terms.    The  common  occa-  ^^^V. 
sional  causes  of  convulsion,  which  we  have  already  de-  cauMt. 
scribed,  are  also  those  of  hysteria ;  and  hence,  disorder  of 
the  stomach,  or  other  abdominal  organs,  mental  emotions, 
plethora,  and  particularly  turgescence  of  the  sexual  region, 
are  among  the  most  frequent ;  on  which  account,  we  are 
told  by  Forestus;}:,  and  Zacutus  Lusitanus^,  that  one  of 
the  most  common  causes  of  hysteria  in  males  is  a  reten- 
tion of  semen,  as  one  of  its  surest  cures  is  an  excretion. 

As  every  thing,  moreover,  that  disturbs  the  uniform 
transmission  of  the  nervous  energy,  or  the  ordinary  dia- 
meter of  the  blood-vessels  or  cavity  of  the  heart,  becomes 
a  powerful  irritant,  we  may  also  see  why  this  disease  should 
occur  on  debiUtating,  and  especially  sudden  evacuations, 
and  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  its  appearing  on  excessive 
as  well  as  on  suppressed  menstruation,  and  consequently 
in  leucorrhoea.  And  as  the  sexual  organs  lose  much  of 
their  orgasm  during  the  period  of  parturition,  we  may  also 
see  why  the  disease  should  attack  barren  rather  than 
breeding  women,  particularly  young  widows,  who  are  cut 


*  EpistoUe  ad  Hallemm  icriptc,  No.  ▼. 

t  £ph.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec.  ii.  Ann.  iv.  Oba.  18.  61.  TraiU  Nouvcau  de  M^de- 
dne,  &c  Lyons,  1684. 

X  OboerT.  et  Carat  Medic.  Libr.  xxviii.  Obe.  29.  33. 
S  De  S^axi  Adminuida,  Libr.  ii.  Obs.  85. 
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^^H:CfEK,  VII.  off  from  the  means  of  cxhauBlion  they  formerly  eojoyed ; 
^^■^^MiB  '  and,  more  especially  still,  those  who  arc  constitutionally 
^^^KfcrMerU.  iiichnetl  to  that  morbid  salacity,  which  has  often  beca 
^^^B  called  nymphomania,  and,  in  the  present  work,  will  be 

^^^B  found  under  the  genus  lagn&sis. 

^^^BfuholoEv        ^  have  already  endeavoured  to  show  by  what  means,  in 

^^^K  a  habit  of  great  ntrvous  irritability,  both  clonic  and  en- 

^^^^^  tastic  or  rigid  ttpasms  are  produced ;  and  the  diepositiou 

^^^^m  there  frequently  exists  for  them  to  pass  into  each  other,  or 

^^^B  to  alternate  in  rapid  succession.     And  we  have  also  seen, 

^^^1  that  the  former  is  most  predominant  in  laxer,  and  more 

^^^B  mobile,  and  the  latter  in  firmer  and  more  vigorous  consti- 

^^^B  tutions.     There  is  no  frame,  however,  that  may  not  becooie 

^^^P  a  prey  to  spasmodic  action  of  some  kind  or  other,  and 

^^^K  hence,  there  is  no  frame  that  may  not  become  a  prey,  iiu> 

^^^  der  particular  circumstances,  to  the  species  of  Bpasmodio 

Why  gome,  action  we  are  now  describing.     These  circumstancos  ate 

d""^  rti'    ^'^'^  generally  concealed  from  ns ;  but  we  uniformly  per- 

ractcrsnd    ceive,  that  the  rule  we  have  now  adverted  to  holds  troe: 

»ianeiinics    ^iid  that  the  hvsteric  spasms  will  assume  more  or  leas  of  ■ 

clonic,  or  of  a  spastic  character,  in  proportion  as  the  indi- 

Hl-dcc  ihc    vidual  is  of  a  more  relaxed  or  a  more  vigorous  make.  And 

canmon'to  ''^"'^^  ^^^  most  violcnt,   though   the   least  common,  in- 

robuitt  con.  stances  of  hysteric  struggle  that  occur  to  us,  are  in  young 

■  tuQoni.     vvomen  of  the  most  robust  and  masculine  constitutiou. 

ParoijBDi        The  paroxysm  often  takes  place  without  any  previous 

wJUimit^nr  W""i'»g  o''  manifest  excitement  whatever,  and  especially 

preritnii      where  it  has  established  itsetl'  by  a  frequency  of  recurrenoe, 

•omciimni    Occasionally,  however,  we   have  a  few  precuraive  signs 

pnsTiiNve    which  rarely  show  themselves  in  vain :  as  a  seuae  of  nauoea 

.    '         or  sickness,  flatulency,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  depression 

■criiMd.'^     of  spirits,  and  sudden  bursts  of  tears  without  any  osugo- 

ConnDcocr.  able  cause.     The  hL  soon  succeeds  with  a  coldnees  and 

rn^^uf  sfa''"2ring  over  the  whole  body,  a  quick  tluttcring  pulse, 

IpuDiynii.  and  an  acute  feeling  of  pain  in  the  head,  as  though  a  nail 
were  driven  into  it.  The  flatulency  from  the  stomach  of 
colon  rises  in  the  sensation  of  a  suffocating  ball  into  the 
throat,  and  forms  what  is  known  by  the  name  of  globus 
hystericus.  The  convulsive  stnigglc  now  commences,  which 
in  women  of  very  mobile  fibres  is  sometimes  very  feeble, 
the  relaxant  alternations  piuvailing  over  tlic  co»tracti[ 
but,  in  other  cases,  u  prodigiously  violent,  evincing  d 
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the  contractions  a  rigidity  as  firm  as  in  tetanus,  and  a  Q^if-  VII. 
force  that  overcomes  all  opposition.     The  trunk  of  the  gyg^^ 
body  is  twisted  backward  and  forward,  the  limbs  are  va-  hysteria, 
riously  agitated,  and  the  fists  are  closed  so  firmly  that  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  open  the  fingers ;  and  the 
breast  is  violently  and  spasmodically  beaten.      An  equal  Sphincter 
spasm   takes  place  in   the  sphincter  ani,   so  that  it  is  |^p^. 
of)^n  found  impracticable  to  introduce  a  clyster  pipe ;  and  vim^ooo. 
the  urine  discharged,  though  copious,  is  colourless.    The  ''■*^*^ 
muscles  of  the  chest  and  trachea  are  agitated  in  every 
way,  and  hence,  there  is  an  involuntary  utterance  of  shrieks.  Whence 
screams,  laughing,  and  crying,  according  to  the  direction  J^JJ!!^ 
the  spasm   takes,  sometimes  accompanied  with,  or  sue-  and  fin  of 
ceeded  by,  a  most  obstinate  and  distressing  fit  of  hiccough.  J»"«*"'«- 
When  the  fit  ceases,  the  patient  appears  to  be  quite  spent,  j^'*«^' 
and  lies  stupid  and  apparently  lifeless.    Yet,  in  an  hour  or  natkmofte 
two,  or  often  much  less,  she  perfectly  recovers  her  strength,  ipuoxjwau 
and  has  no  other  feeling  than  that  of  a  general  soreness, 
and  perhaps  some  degree  of  pain  in  the  head.    It  is  rarely, 
indeed,  that  an  hysteric  fit  becomes  dangerous  ;  though  it 
has,  in  a  few  instances,  terminated  in  epilepsy  or  insanity. 

The  temper  is  fickle,  and  the  mind  is  as  unsteady  as  Fickienets 
the  muscles :  "  and  from  hence,"  observes  the  sagacious  ^  temper. 
Burton,  who  has  painted  strongly,  but  from  the  life,  '*  pro-  J"^^*^ 
ceed  a  brutish  kind  of  dotage>  troublesome  sleep,  terrible  hysteric  "' 
dreams,  a  foolish  kind  of  bashfulness  in  some,  perverse  tempera- 
conceits  and  opinions,  dejection  of  mind,  much  discontent, 
preposterous  judgment.    They  are  apt  to  loathe,  dislike, 
disdain,  to  be  weary  of  every  object.     Each  thing  almost 
is  tedious  to  them.     They  pine  away,  void  of  counsel,  apt 
to  weep,  and  tremble^  timorous,  fearful,  sad,  and  out  of  all 
hopes  of  better  fortunes.     They  take   delight  in  doing 
nothing  for  the  time,  l^ut  love  to  be  alone  and  solitary, 
though  that  does  them  more  harm.     And  thus  they  are 
affected  so  long  as  this  vapour  lasteth ;  but  by  and  by  they 
are  as  pleasant  and  merry  as  ever  they  were  in  their  lives ; 
they  sing,  discourse,  and  laugh,  in  any  good  company, 
upon  all  occasions.    And  so  by  fits  it  takes  them  now  and 
then,  except  the  malady  be  inveterate,  and  then  it  is  more 
frequent,  vehement,  and  continuatc.     Many  of  them  can- 
not tell  how  to  express  themselves  in  words,  how  it  holds 
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QcK.  VII.  them,  what  ails  them.    You  cannot  undeTBtand  them,  or 

^8pec.  II.  ^^jj  ^jj  ^jjg^^  1^  make  of  their  sayings*." 

hysteria.  The  mode  of  treatment  bears  so  close  a  resemblance 

Mode  of      to  that  for  the  preceding  species,  that  it  will  be  unneces- 

*'^*™"*^    sary  to  enlarge  upoi^  it.     Pungent  applications  may  be 

applied  to  the  nostrils,  or  round  the  temples,  or  the  fiiee 

and  neck  may  be  sprinkled  or  dashed  with  cold  water 

during  the  paroxysm,  and  warmth  and  the  friction  of  the 

hand  be  appUed  to  the  feet.    The  peristaltie  actian  of  the 

bowels  should  be  increased,  which  can  only  be  done  by 

stimulant  and  cathartic  injections,  if  the  contraction  of 

the  sphincter  ani  will  allow  them  to  pass. 

Chieflytobe      Our  chief  attention,  however,  should  be  directed  to  the 

^^^^^^   intervals.  And  here  the  first  recommendation  is,  sedulously 

T&ls.  to  avoid  every  remote  or  exciting  cause.     If  the   men- 

Mit-men-    gtruation  be  in  a  morbid  state,  this  must  be  corrected  as 

beoon^ted.  ^oon  as  may  be,  concerning  which,  however,  we  shall  have 

Plethora,     to  speak  in  the  ensuing  class.     If  plethora  be  a  striking 

symptom,  the  lancet  should  be  employed.     In  robust  and 

vigorous  habits,  we  may  bleed  freely  and  have  nothing  to 

fear;  but,  in  loose  and   relaxed  constitutions,  far  more 

caution  is  necessary,  as  has  been  already  explained  under 

CONVULSIO. 

Tonica,  aro-  In  this  last  State  of  body,  tonics  should  also  be  had  re* 
mtisM^o.  course  to,  and  many  of  the  warmer  sedatives  and  antispas- 
dici.  modics,  as  assafcetida,  camphor,  most  of  the  verticillate 

plants,  and  cajeput,  which  was  a  favourite  remedy  with 
Miegf.  Valerian  has  often  proved  serviceable,  but  is 
rarely  prescribed  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  any 
good  effect.  '^It  seems,"  says  Dr. Cullen,  "to  be  most 
useful  when  given  in  substance  and  in  larger  doses.  I 
have  never  found  much  benefit  from  the  infusion  in 
water;}:."  The  ainmoniated  tincture  of  the  London  Col- 
lege, however,  is  an  excellent  form;  but  even  here  the 
quantity  of  the  root  employed  should  be  double  what  is 
prescribed.  The  cinchona  may  be  usefully  unite<f  with 
valerian,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  of  much  benefit  in  this 
disease  by  itself. 


*  Anat  of  Melancholy,  Part  i.  Sec.  iii. 

t  Epist.  ad  Halla.  ut  supra,  No.  v.  J  Mat.  Med.  Part  n.  Ch.  vm. 
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Opium  is  a  doubtful  remedy :  where  the  precursive  stgnt  Oxir.  vii. 
are  clear,  it  will  often  allay  the  irritation,  and  thus  prove  gyj^^ 
of  great  value.     But  it  so  frequently  produces  head-ache,  hystfria^ 
and  adds  to  the  constipation,  that  it  is  rarely  trusted  to  in  Treatowit 
the  present  day.     When  resorted  to,  it  is  best  combined 
with  camphor*. 

Where  the  disease  occurs  in  the  bloom  of  life,  and  there 
is  reason  to  apprehend  the  ordinary  orgasm  of  this  age  to 
be  in  excess,  the  surest  remedy  is  a  happy  marriage. 


SPECIES  III. 

8YSPASIA  EPILEPSIA. 

EPILEPSY.    FALLING-SICKNESS. 

SPASMODIC  AGITATION  AND  DISTORTION,  CHIEFLY  OF  THE 
MUSCLBS  OF  THE  FACE,  VHTHOUT  SENSATION  OR  CON* 
SCI0U8NESS:  RECURRING  AT  PERIODS  MORE  OR  LESS 
REGULAR. 

The  Greek  physicians  gave  the  name  of  epilepsy,  Gkw.VII. 
from  B^iXafLQdvcfiat,  to  the  present  disease  from  its  "  sudden  ^^^^^ -^' 
seizure  or  invasion,"  which  is  its  direct  import :  and  as  generic 
the  violence  of  passion  or  mental  emotion,  to  which  the  **™- 
Roman  people  were  accustomed  to  be  worked  up  in  their 
coMiTiA,  or  popular  assemblies,  from  the  harangues  of 
their  demagogues,  was  one  of  the  most  common  exciting 
causes,  it  was  among  the  latter  denominated  morbus  By  the  La. 
coMiTiALis,  in  the  popular  language  of  our  own  day,  |^iy„^^^ 
"electioneering  disease,"  in   reference  to  the  time  and  niidaUi,aiid 
occasion  in  which  it  most  frequently  occurred;  or,  accord*     ^* 
ing  to  Seneca,  because,  whenever  the  disease  appeared,  the 
comitia  were  instantly  broken  up  t-    There  are  many  other 

*  Sydenham  has  giyen  a  deBcription  of  a  cough  dependent  on  hysteria.  In 
its  treatment,  he  chiefly  depended  upon  opium  ;  but,  in  a  case  recorded  by  Dr. 
Sinclair,  powerful  cathsrtics  effected  a  cure,  after  the  failure  of  bleeding,  opinm, 
aotiypasmodics,  and  various  other  means.  (Edin.  Med.  Joum.  No.  82,  p*3&) 
— Editor. 

•f  Dc  Ira,  III.  7. 
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Oen  .  VII.  nameSy  also,  by  which  epilepsy  was  distingaished  in  former 
SymtU  ^^^  >  ^^^  i^  is  unnecessary  to  recount  them. 
q)iiep«uu  The  general  pathology  of  the  two  preceding  species,  and 
Pathoiop  which  has  been  given  at  some  length  under  the  genus 
lected  from  CLONUS,  will  apply  to  the  present :  but  it  is  obvious  from 
that  of  the  symptoms,  that  the  muscular  power,  commonly  speak- 
oeding  m^  ^^S>  though  uot  always,  is  affected  to  a  less  extent,  and 
^^  the  sentient  and  intellectual  to  a  much  greater ;  and  con- 

sequently that  the  irritative  fibres  suffer  in  a  smaller  de- 
gree, than  the  sensific  and  percipient. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  history  of  the  disease,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  remark,  that,  from  the  different  modifications 
under  which  it  shows  itself,  it  has  been  subdivided  by  many 
nosologists  into  very  numerous  varieties,  but  that  the  whole 
may  be  reduced  to  the  following : 

a  Cerebralis.  Attacking  abruptly  without 

Cerebral  epilepsy.  any  evident  excitement,  ex- 

cept, in  a  few  instances,  a 
slight  giddiness.  In  this 
case  the  predisposing  cause 
is  external  violence  or  some 
internal  injury,  misfbrma- 
tion  or  disease  of  the  head. 
.8  Comitata.  f  Catenating  with  some  morbid 

Catenating  epilepsy.  action  of  a   remote  part, 

with  the  sense  of  a  cold 
vapour  ascending  firom  it 
to  the  head,  or  some  other 
precursive  sign. 
7  Complicata.  The  limbs  fixed   and  rigid. 

Complicate  epilepsy.  with    clonic    agitation   of 

particular  organs. 

Cause  The  causes  of  epilepsy,  like  those  of  the  two  preceding 

core^dT^  species,  may  be  mental  or  corporeal :  but  to  produce  this, 
rather  than  either  of  the  others,  there  must  be  a  peculiar 
diathesis,  which  seems  to  depend  upon  the  state  of  the 
nervous  prgan.  Where  this  exists,  almost  any  of  the 
passions  or  mental  emotions,  when  violent,  have  been 
found  sufficient  to  occasion  a  paroxysm,  as  anger,  grief, 
fright,  consternation ;  of  all  which  the  records  of  medi- 
cine afford  abundant  examples.      In  a  like    diathesis, 
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any  kind  of  corporeal  irritability  will  often  become  an  ez«  Okk.vii. 
citing  cause,  whether  more  or  less  remote  from  the  head  ^^^^J^^* 
itself;  and  particularly  where  it  is  productive  of  a  preter-  qiOepui. 
natural  flow  of  blood  into  the  vessels  of  the  brain.  Thus 
an  irritability  in  the  ear  from  an  inflammation,  abscess,  or 
some  insect  or  other  foreign  substance  that  has  accidentally 
entered  into  it,  or  the  sudden  suppression  of  a  discharge  to 
which  it  has  been  subject,  has  in  various  instances  pro* 
duced  epilepsy.  Hildanus*  mentions  a  case  in  which  it 
followed  a  considerable  degree  of  irritation,  excited  in  the 
same  organ  by  the  accidental  introduction  of  a  small  piece 
of  glass.  In  like  manner,  an  irritable  state  of  the  stomach, 
or  intestines,  or  the  liver,  from  chronic  inflammation,  de- 
bility, worms,  or  the  presence  of  substances  that  do  not 
naturally  belong  to  it,  has  proved  a  frequent  origin.  Bar- 
tholine  gives  an  instance,  in  which  it  supervened  upon 
swallowing  pieces  of  glass  f,  and  Widenfield  another  upon 
swallowing  a  needle  j:.  Confirmed  drunkards  are  pecu- 
liarly subject  to  this  complaint. 

Particular  afiections  of  the  uterus  are,  in  like  maimer,  uke  hytte- 
an  occasional  source  of  epilepsy,  as  well  as  of  hysteria  •^*^|^ 
and  sometimes  the  latter  has  run  into  the  former,  where  &  morUd 
the  epileptic  diathesis  has  predominated.     What  this  dia-  "^^^of^ 

.  ,  u  Ictus  in  an 

thesis  consists  in  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  for  it  gives  no  qtUeptic 
external  signs :  and  hence  Dr.  Pritchard  seems  to  doubt  ^>*<i>«>** 
its  existence  § :  but  it  is  otherwise  no  easy  matter  to  de-  ^^^ 
lermine  why  a  like  irritation  in  the  uterus  should  in  one  thesU  exist. 
woman  produce  hysteria  or  convulsions,  and  in  another 
epilepsy ;  examples  of  which  last  occur  very  numerously  in 
all  the  medicfid  collections  of  cases  ||.     Menostation  or  a 
suppression  or  retention  of  the  menstnnd  flux  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  common  of  this  class  of  causes ;  and  we  may 
^hence  see,  why  it  should  occasionally  be  excited  by  a  sup- 
pression of  the  lochial  discharge.     A  sudden  suppression. 


•  Cent.  1.  Obs.  4. 

t  Hist.  Anat.  Cent.  v.  Hist  6d. 

\  Diss.  Obs.  Med.  Trigs.  Goett.  1708. 

§  On  Nerrous  Diseases,  p.  95,  1822. 

II  Moranus,  Apologia  de  Epilepsia  HjrstcnGi,  Orthes.^  1630,  4to.  Schulxe» 
Diss.  Casds  HTSterico^Ucptid  Resolutio.  HsL  173«.  Eickmeyer,  Diss,  de 
EpUepsia  Uterina.  Ultraj.  1638. 
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Qe  k.  VII  indeed,  of  discharges  of  almost  every  kind,  natural  or  mor- 
8  ^PMia  ^^  bid,  of  long  continuance  in  an  irritable  habit,  has  occa- 
epikpiia.     sionally  proved  a  sufficient  source  of  excitement. 

Hence,  also,  repelled  gout  has  been  a  cause,  and  still 
more  generally  repelled  eruptions,  and  exanthems,  as  itch, 
various  species  of  ecpyesis,  small-pox,  and  in  one  instance 
miliaria  *.  Sometimes  it  has  occurred  with  the  regular  flow 
of  the  menses,  and  been  re-excited  by  every  periodical  re- 
turn ;  for  where  the  peculiar  diathesis  exists,  the  slightest 
stimulus  is  often  sufficient  to  call  forth  the  disease.  In 
the  case  before  us,  however,  the  periodical  discharge  is 
usually  accompanied  with  pain  in  the  loins,  or  other  local 
distress,  as  has  been  justly  observed  by  Professor  Osiander  f. 
Predis-  Yet  the  most  frequent  cause  of  epilepsy  is  seated  in  the 

amK^most  ^^^^  itself ;  and  has  been  found,  on  post-obit  examinations, 
fieqaenUy    to  cousist  in  somc  morbid  structure  or  secretion  in  the 
21^.  ^    ^  bones,  tunics,  or  substance   of  this  organ;   as  tubercles, 
exostoses,  caries,  apostems,  natural  misconstruction  of  the 
whole,  or  of  particular  parts,  injuries  from  external  vio- 
lence,  loose,  calcareous  earth,  hydatids,  pus,  ichor,  and 
other  diseased  fluids.     Of  these,  some  are  predisponeDt, 
others  occasional  causes ;  the  former  of  which  will  often 
continue  inactive  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and,  as  we 
.  have  already  observed,  appertain  chiefly  to  the  first  or 
cerebral  variety.     It  has  been  observed  also,  that  in  this 
modification  the  disease  often  makes  its  attack  suddenly, 
and  without  any  manifest  exciting  cause.     Yet  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that,  in  every  instance,  some  occasional 
cause  does  exist,  though,  from  its  acting  upon  a  morlud 
part  of  an  organ  that  lies  beyond  our  research,  it  entirely 
Organ  chief-  eludes  all  notice.    The  organ  chiefly  affected,  as  appears 
ly  affiicted.   j^y^jj^  ^jj^  numerous  and  delicate  dissections  of  M,  Wenael, 

16  the  cerebellum.  He  tells  us,  indeed,  that  he  never 
opened  the  body  of  a  single  epileptic  patient,  in  which 
he  did  not  find  the  cerebellum  diseased  in  some  viray  or 
other  p     But  then  Dr.  Prout,  who  examined  the  bodies 

*  Baraillon,  Hist  de  TAcad.  Royale  de  Med.  an  1776,  p.  220.| 

-f-  Uber  die  Entwicklungs-kiankheiten  in  den  Bliithen  jahien  dea  weibliciien 

Oeschlechts.  Theil.  i.  58,  Gotdng.  1817. 
X  Obsenradons  but  le  Cervclet,  et  surks  divenes  Parties  du  Cerveau  dam  ks 

Epileptiqucs,  &c.     Mentz. 
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of  numerous  epileptics  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  tells  us  Gek .  Vli. 
the  same  respecting  the  existence  of  worms  in  the  intes-  g^l^i^    * 
tines*;  while  "it  is   proper  to   remark,"  observe^  Dr.  epUepsia. 
Cook  in  his  essay  on  Epilepsy,  published  since  the  first  Appearances 
edition  of  the  present  work,  "  that  in  some  instances,  ^J^J^*^  *°° 
after  this  disorder,  no  marks  of  disease  whatever  could 
be  found  within  the  cranium,  the  thorax,  the  abdomen, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  body  f-"    So  that,  however  curious 
in  themselves,  it  is  only  in  a  few  cases  such  morbid  ap- 
pearances can  be  turned  to  any  account ;  while  some  of 
them  may  occasionally,  perhaps,  be  effects  of  the  disease 
rather  than  its  causes.     Dr.  Lobenstein-Lobel,  however, 
thinks  that  there  ought  always  to  be  found  some  marks  of 
disease  or  other  within  the  cranium ;  and  there  is  some- 
thing humorous  in  his  mode  of  accounting  for  their  ab- 
sence.     ''This  is  owing,"  says  he,  "  to  an  injudicious 
treatment  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner,  or  neglect  of 
the  patient,  by  means  of  which  the  disease,  instead  of 
confining  itself  to  a  particular  organ,  is  thrown  over  the 
nervous  system  at  large  J." 

The  paroxysm  in  most  cases  occurs  suddenly,  and  the  Commence- 
patient  is,  so  to  speak,  cut  down  at  once,  and  loses  all  mentand 
sense  of  perception  and  power  of  motion  ;  so  that  if  he  be  SSepi^ 
standing  he  falls  to  the  ground  with  a  greater  or  less  de-  oxysm. 
gree  of  convulsion.      There  are  a  few  rare  instances  of  1^*^^^^ 
some  degree  of  consciousness  and  perception  throughout  oeption  and 
the  paroxysm  §;  but  the  exceptions  are  few,  and  by  no  J|^J*J2i?re- 
means  enough  to  disturb  the  general  rule.     Commonly  maming  in 
the  limbs  on  one  side  are  more  agitated,  than  those  on  the  J^jJ^^T 
other.    The  muscles  of  the  face  and  eyes  are  always  much 
affected,  and  throw  the  countenance  into  various  and  vio- 
lent distortions.     The  tongue  is  thrust  out  of  the  mouth, 
which  discharges  a  frothy  saliva ;  the  lower  jaw  is  strongly 
convulsed;   the  teeth  gnash  violently  upon   each   other; 
and,   as  this  occurs  while  the  tongue  is  protruded,   the 
tongue  is  often  wounded  most  grievously. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  fit,  there  is  generally  an  Cessation  of 

thepar- 
_  oxysm. 

*  MMedne  edair^e  par  rObservation  et  TOuverture  de  Corps.    Paris,  1804. 

f  On  Nervous  Diseases,  vol.ii.  Part  41. 

^  Weser  und  Hdlong  der  EpOepsie,  &.C.  8vo.    Leipsig,  1818. 

§  BfCsL  Stmmlung.  1724.  band.  L  p.  436. 
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OsN.  VII.  alternate  remission  and  exacerbation  of  the  symptoms ; 
8y»pMis'''  thcTagh  the  whole  does  not  osually  last  long,  and  is  often 
epUepsia.  of  shorter  dnration  than  hysteria.  On  the  cessation  of  the 
paroxysm,  the  patient  remains  for  some  time  motionless, 
quite  insensible,  and  apparently  in  a  profound  sleep  or 
lethargy.  He  recovers  from  this  attack  sometimes  sud- 
denly, but  more  generally  by  degrees,  yet  without  any  re- 
collection of  the  sufferings  he  has  undergone*. 

[In  one  example,  recorded  by  Dr.  Burnet +,  there  was 
considerable  dyspncea,  and  a  remarkable  slowness  of  the 
pulse,  which  at  times  did  not  exceed  fourteen  strokes  in  a 
minute.] 
•s.Epiiep.      Under  the  first  or  cerebral  variety,  or  where  there 
bnUsT*       ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  appearance  of  an  occasional  cause,  and  the 
predisponent  cause  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  head,  the 
comatose  symptoms,  and,  indeed,  the  general   mischief 
to  the  external  as  well  as  to  the  internal  senses,  are  most 
striking.    Yet  the  effect  is  even  here  very  different  in  dif- 
ferent individuals.  The  optic  nerve  affords  severe  proofs  of 
Sometimes  this.     Sometimes  surrounding  objects  appear  brighter  or 
IJ^       larger  than  natural,  or  both  J.  Yet,  in  many  cases,  the  irri- 
brighter  or   tabilitv  of  the  nerve  or  its  adjoinin&c  muscles  has  beende- 
g^^        stroyed,  and  a  paresis,  more  or  less  general,  has  been  the 
accom-        result.    Hence  a  perpetual  nictitation,  strabismus,  or  blind- 
Cadmrnd^  ness,  is  no  unfrequent  consequence.     Yet,  in  one  instance, 
gis.  *  a  most  fortunate  and  directly  opposite  effect  was  produced, 

Id  one  in-  for  an  habitual  blindness  was  removed  §.  Where  the  mas- 
neI»wM^'  ^'^®  of  speech  have  suffered  in  an  equal  degree,  speechless- 
tuddeniT  ness  has  in  like  manner  followed  ||;  and,  for  the  same 
removed,  reason,  where  the  joints  have  been  violently  affected  with 
^IJ'J^J^**  a  predominancy  of  rigid  over  clonic  action,  they  have  sunk 
have  been  into  an  insuperable  contraction^.  It  is  hence  not  to  be 
comnSedi,^  wondered  at,  that  the  whole  system  should  occasionally 
be  nearly  exhausted  of  its  entire  stock  of  sensorial  power. 


*  Portal,  M^oireg  sur  la  Nature  et  le  Tiaitement  do  pluaieun 
torn.  ii.  229. 

t  Med.  Chir.  Trans.  voL  xiii. 

t  Bartholin.   Hist.  Anat.  Cent.  iii.  Hist  45.    N.  SamL  Med.  Wahmem 
b.  iv.  p.  229. 

§  Ephem.  Nat  Cur.  Cent.  i.ii.  Obt.  ISO. 

|{  Hagendom,  Cent  i.  Obs.  li.    Act  Nat  Cur.  vol.  i.  Obi.  71. 

^  Hoistias,  II.  p.  90. 
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and  that  the  paroxysm^  as  observed  by  Areteeus,  should  Ock.  VII. 
terminate  in  mania,  idiotcy,  or  even  death  itself;  some- f gf^'^w. 
times  instantaneously,  and,  at  other  times,  through  the  lU  ooe- 
medium  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy  ♦.  *"*^ 

The  warning  or  precursive  symptoms,  by  which  epi-  ^  s.  Epikp. 
lepsy  is  sometimes  ushered,  have  been  most  common  to*'^^^'^^^''** 
the  second  or  catenating  variety.    The  most  usual 
sensation  is  that  of  the  ascent  of  a  cold  creeping  vapour 
from  some  particular  part  of  the  body,  of  the  nature  and 
cause  of  which  we  know  nothing,  but  which  has  often  been 
called  an  aura  epileptica.    This  halitus  usually  ascends  Aun  q>i- 
from  the  extremities,  but  there  is  no  organ  from  which  it  ^*«»- 
has  not  issued  in  different  individuals,  according  to  ex-  f^^fj^ 
amples  accumulated  by  the  collectors  of  medical  curiosi-aUorguis 
ties;    as  the,  feet,  the    hands,  the  fingers,   the  thumb,  ^*^^"' 
the  great  toe,  the  legs,  the  arms,  the  hypochondria,  the 
crown  of  the  head.     And,  in  various  instances,  spots  on 
the  face  or  feet  have  preceded,  and  at  other  times  accom- 
panied the  paroxysm. 

We  sometimes  meet,  however,  with  other  harbingers.  Other  sio. 
of  quite  as  singular  a  character,  in  the  other  varieties  ^  ^j^^' 
as  a  heaviness  of  the  eyes,  pain,  heat,  and  sparkling, 
which,  by  Sir  Clifton  Wintringham,  were  regarded  as  signs 
that  peculiarly  distinguish  the  idiopathic  from  the  sym- 
ptomatic disease f.  Sometimes  there  has  been  a  wild  play 
of  phantasms  or  illusive  objects  before  the  sight  % :  and 
Fortius  relates  the  case  of  a  woman,  who  was  always  warned 
of  an  approaching  fit,  by  the  appearance,  as  it  were,  of 
her  own  image  in  a  mirror §•  On  many  occasions,  indeed, 
as  Paulini  has  rightly  observed,  there  is  a  peculiar  over- 
flow of  spirits,  and  a  tendency  to  merriment,  as  though 
the  mind  were  entirely  thrown  off  its  balance  ||.  Some- 
times the  patient  exhibits  sudden  starts  of  running  1[,  or 


*  AretaniA,  de  Caus.  et  Sign.  Morb.  Cent  i.  4. 

•f-  Ricardi  Mead  Monita  et  Procepta,  permoltis  notationibus  et  obaervationi. 
bus  Qlastrata,  torn.  L  8va 

X  Bartholin.  Hist.  Anat  Cent  i.  Hist  81.  Cent  ii.  Hist  72.  Hagendorn, 
Centiir.  Ob6.42. 

§  Medics  Considerationes  Varis. 

II  Cent  II.  Observ.  13.     BresL  SammL  1724.  band,  il  p.  434. 

^  Boot  De  AffecUonibus  Omissis,  cap.  vi.    Schenclt  Obs.  i.  Lib.  ii.  p.  202. 
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GcK.  VII.  dancing* ;  occasionally  he  is  strangely  talkativei- ;  and,  in 

as^E  Oml  ^°^  instance,  exhibited  a  new  and  peculiar  talent  for  sing- 

■Uoomitata.  ing  j:.     Vic-D'Azyr  relates  the  case  of  a  woman,  who  had 

Smgulir      been  subject  to  epileptic  fits  for  twelve  years,  and  which 

^^'""^     at  length  became  as  frequent  as  four  or  five  times  a  day. 

D*Asyr.      They  always  commenced  with  a  peculiar  sensation  in  one 

leg,  near  the  lower  part  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle.    A 

surgeon,  present  on  one  of.  these  accessions,  plunged  t 

scalpel  into  the  part  affected,  which  came  in  contact  with 

a  hard  body,  that  he  soon  cut  out,  and  found  to  be  a 

dense  cartilaginous  ganglion,  of  the  size  of  a  very  large 

pea,  that  pressed  upon  the  nerve  which  he  divided.    The 

woman  had  no  return  of  epilepsy  §.     We   have  already 

noticed  a  similar  cause  of  irritation  and  mode  of  cure  in  a 

case  ot  iieuralgia  faciei ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that, 

under  a  slight  variation  of  the  nervous  erethism  in  either 

instance,  the  one  disease  would  have  been  substituted  for 

the  other. 

yS.Epilep-      Under  the   third   or   complicated   variety,  whik 

macompli-  i^any  of  the  limbs  are  rigidly  fixed,  almost  without  relaxa- 

Sometimes   ^^^f  ^^^  muscles  of  other  parts  are  thrown  into  the  most 

accompuiied  grotesque  and  ludicrous  gesticulations  of  chorea ;  and,  if 

crou  gesri.  ^^^  muscles  of  the  chest  be  affected  in  this  way,  the  pa- 

cuktioDs:    tient  appears  in  some  cases  to  burst  into  involuntary  (its 

iT^^ticvlo-  ^f'^'^g^^fir  from  their  irregular  and  clonic   action  ||.    At 

lence  occa-   the  same  time,  such  has  been  the  force  of  the  spastic  mu§* 

'^dT^^to    ^^^^'  ^®  ^  break  one  or  more  teeth,  to  rupture  an  artery, 

break  one    Or  render  a  vein  varicose ;  and  in  one  case,  at  least,  to  burst 

«^?««       the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  itself  1[. 

bonet.  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  epileptic  paroxysm  occurs 

chiefly  at  irregular  periods,  and  is  for  the  most  part  of 

short  duration.     There  are,  however,  some  instances  on 

Hat  occa-    record  of  a  singular  exception  to  this  rule  in  both  cases. 

protmcted*"  ^^^r  it  has  occasionally  lasted  for  two  or  three  days,  with 

for  two  or 

three  days.  '     — - — ■ ■ — — 

•  Chemcau,  Lib.  i.  Cap.  iv.  Obs.  4.    Eph.  Nat.  Cur.  paasim. 

t  Eph.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec.  ii.  Ann.  vi.  Obs.  229- 

X  Act  Nat  Cur.  vol.  v. 

§  Diet  des  Sciences  M^icales,  art  Cas.  Rares. 

II  Eph.  Nat  Cur.  Dec,  i.  Ann.  iii.  Obs.  304. 

1[  Johnston,  Med.  Remarks.  &c.  vol.  ii. 
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iktle  or  no  remission.     It  has  also  returned  at  stated  times,  Ocif.  vir. 
and  with   great  frequency;  with  the  revolution   of  the '^^^jj^ 
morning,  or  even  of  the  night ;  in  one  instance  six  times  tia  compU- 
in  a  single  day*;  and  in  another,  on  the  revolution  of^***^ 
the  birthday  of  each    of  the  patient's   parents  f:   and^^'^J^^^ 
hence  it  may  occasionally  have  obeyed  lunations,  and  ap-  in  » ifogle 
peared  to  be  influenced  by  the  phases   of  the  moon;]^,    ^* 
while  running  a  regular  course  from   some  other  cause. 
in  a  highly  nervous  temperament  it  is  not  difficult  to  ac-  ReguUrity 
count  for  such  returns ;  since  the  dread  of  its  return  alone,  ?^  "^^"^ 
when  it  has  once  established  a  circle  of  action,  will  form  a  counted  for. 
Bufficient  source  of  irritation.     In  a  few  instances,  it  seems  Sometimet 
to  have  been  hereditary  §,  and  perhaps  in  an  equal  number  J^J*^**^ 
congenital,  appearing  soon  after  birth,  and  mostly  pro-  nitaL 
duced  by  a  fright  of  the  mother  during  pregnancy.     Hil-  Effecu  of 
danus  gives  an  example,  in  which  a  fright  of  this  kind  was  bright 
occasioned  by  the  presence  of  an  epileptic  patient  when 
suddenly  attacked  with  a  paroxysm  || :  and  other  medical 
records  contain  instances  of  a  like  efiect  on  the  sudden 
rush  of  a  hare,  or  some  other  animal,  against  a  pregnant 
woman. 

Many  persons,  habitually  disposed  to  epilepsy,  are  at^  Paroxytm 
tacked  immediately  on  waking  in  the  morning  from  a"^^^™" 
sound  sleep,  when  we  maybe  inclined  to  think  they  would  ukes^aee 
be  least  liable  to  such  a  surprise.     Dr.  Cullen  finds  a  dif-  ?«  !^«™« 
iicuity  m  explammg  this  curious  tact      But,  when  we  ing. 
reflect,  that  epilepsy  is  a  disease  of  irregular  action,  chiefly  Explained. 
in  a  debilitated  system,  depending,  where  there  is  a  con- 
firmed diathesis,  upon  whatever  may  disturb  the  balance 
of  perhaps  any  of  the  circulating  fluids — and  that   this 
balance  may  be  disturbed  either  by  too  much  as  well  as 
too  little  excitement; — when  we  reflect,  moreover,  that, 
during  sound  sleep,  there  is  always  taking  place  a  con- 
siderable  accumulation   of  sensorial  power,  and  may  at 


•  Tulpius,  Lib.  i.  cap.  xi. 

f  Eph.  Nat  Cur.  Dec.  iii.  Ann.  iv.  App.  193. 

X  Forest  Lib.  x.  Obs.  60. 

§  Frid.  Hoffm.  Diss,  de  adfectibus  haereditariis  eorumque  origine.  Hal. 
1099.  App.  SuppL  II.  1.  p.  523.  Abhandlung  uberdie  erblichen  Krankheiten, 
&c.  von  J.  Clund.  Rongemont.    Frankf.  1794,  Svo. 
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Oek.  VII.  times  be  an  excess  of  it — we  shall  no  longer,  I  think,  be 
ysfEpilepl  ^^  a  loss  to  account  for  an  adequate  cause  of  this  very 
bU  complin   singular  phsenomenon. 

^J***  The  general  mode  of  treatment,  proposed  for  the  last 

treatment  .  two  diseases,  will  apply  to  the  present.  The  two-fold  inten- 
Intention     tion  is  to  remove,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  the  exciting  cause, 

rracfv^the**  ^^^  ^^  ^'^^y  ^^^  habitual  irritation  of  the  nervous  system, 
exciting  Where  plethora  manifestly  exists,  we   may  use  vene- 

Sr^the*^  section  with  great  hopes  of  success,  and,  generally  speak- 
habitual  ing,  more  freely  than  in  hysteria.  But  here  also  catbar- 
imution.     ^j^g  ^jjj  jj^  ^f  considerable  avail,  and,  in  the  hands  of 

tion.  "*  °'  ^^'  Hamilton,  have  been  found  sufficient  alone  to  pro- 
Venesection  ^^c®  ^  cure  *.  To  effect  this,  they  should  be  used  freely 
when  uie-  and  maintained  steadily,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  perpetual  coun- 
" '  .  ter-irritation  in  the  bowels ;  which  may  act  as  a  re?el- 
their  bene.'  ^^^^^  against  the  morbid  irritation  in  any  other  part,  and 
ficiai  opera-  directly  Carry  off  whatever  irritating  matter  may  exist  in 
countedfor.  ^^^  bowels  themselves. 

Provided  this  be  accomplished,  the  particular  medicine 
employed  does  not  appear  to  be  a  matter  of  great  moment. 
Colocynth,  gamboge,  sulphate  of  magne^a,  and  calomel 
seem  to  have  been  used  with  almost  equally  good  effects; 
though   in  visceral  congestion  the  last  should  never  be 
OUoftur-    omitted.     If  worms  be  suspected,  and  especially  the  ver- 
pentine:      niicular  ascaris,  the  rectified  oil  of  turpentine  should  un- 
doubtedly be  allowed  a  preference.     Even  where  worms 
are  not  found  to  exist,  this  has  often  proved  highlv  sue- 
how  to  be     cessful,  apparently  by  the  revulsive  action  it  excites.    As 
Btered  ander  ^  Purgative  it  should  be  given  in  ounce  or  ounce  and  half 
different cir.  doses  to  an  adult;  but  as  an  alterant  in  smaller  doses  re- 
cum.t«ice».  peated  daily  f. 

Cold  affii-  Cold  affusion,  whether  general  or  confined  to  the  head, 
has  been  rarely  tried  in  our  own  country,  but  is  strenuously 
recommended  by  many  foreign  authorities,  as  well  during 
the   paroxysm   as   in   the   intervals;    particularly  by  Dr. 


*  With  the  purgative  plan,  free  bleeding  and  a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck 
may  ofbn  be  usefully  combined,  as  in  the  case  related  by  Mr.  Gunn.  (See  £din. 
Med.  Joum.  Na  90,  p.  78.) — Ed. 

t  See  Dr.  Latham,  Med.  Trans,  vol.  v.  art.  xxiii.  and  oompaze  with  hb 
Treatise  on  Diabetes. 
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Lobenstein-Lob^l.     He  employs   it,  indeed,  both  in  an  Gen.  VII. 
entonic  and  atonic  state  of  the  frame,  only  in  the  former  gy^i^ 
case   premising  venesection.      Under    particular  circum-  epileptU* 
stances  it  may  be  useful,  but  it  requires  great  caution ;  Fh^fST*^ 
for  even  this  writer  prohibits  it  where  the  patient  is  sub-  tendon, 
ject  to  gout,  rheumatism,  diarrhcea,  or  nervous  trepidations ; 
at  the  period  of  menstruation,  or  any  other  expected  dis- 
charge, or  on  repelled  eruptions*. 

It  was  probably  from  its  stimulant  and  cathartic  effects  Mukus 
alone,  that  the  muscus  agaricus  was  ever  in  a  high  degree  •8«*cu*« 
of  popularity.  It  is  a  reddish  mushroom,  with  a  white, 
thick,  and  hollow  pillar,  and  a  reddish  or  crimson  cup, 
nearly  flat,  about  six  inches  in  diameter.  The  dose  was 
from  ten  to  thirty  grains  of  the  powder  to  be  taken  in 
vinegar.  Its  eflects,  however,  are  sudorific  as  well  as 
purgative,  and,  as  the  former  are  not  wanted,  it  has  been 
judiciously  relinquished  for  other  medicines  of  the  same 
class. 

De  Haen  often  employed  emetics,  and  chiefly  for  theEmetict.  . 
purpose  of  exciting  and  maintaining   a  new  action,  for 
which  purpose  he  continued  them  daily  for  a  week  or  two. 
His  example  was  followed  at  one  time,  but  has  long  been 
relinquished  t-* 

Externally,  stimulants  have  also  been  tried,  and,  in  va-  External 
rious  instances,  seem  to  have  been  attended  with  good  •^™"i«n*^ 
success.  The  spine  has  been  rubbed  night  and  morning 
with  diflerent  preparations  of  ammonia,  camphor,  cantha- 
rides,  and  the  antimonial  ointment;]:;  and  setons  and  issues 
have  been  applied  to  diflerent  parts  of. the  body,  as  have 
also  the  actual  and  potential  cautery  §,  and  the  moxa. 
Where  the  cause  of  the  disease  has  been  suspected  to  be 


*  Weaen  und  Heilung  der  Epilepsie,  &c  8vo.  1818. 

t  Rat.  Med.  Part  v.  cap.  iv.  §  1.     Eph.  Nat.  Cur.  Cent  vi.  Oba.  58. 

X  See  Creighton  on  the  use  of  Tartar  Emetic  Ointment  in  Epilepsy.  (Tram. 
of  the  Assoc,  of  Physicians,  Ireland,  vol.  iv.  p.  332.)  This  gentleman  applied 
it  also  to  different  parts  of  die  body ;  and  he  noticed,  that  the  eruption,  produced 
by  it,  ia  not  confined  to  the  spot  on  which  the  ointment  ia  rubbed,  but  mostly 
appears  in  very  remote  parts ;  thus  proving,  that  its  action  is  in  some  degree  on 
the  constitution. — Ed. 

§  Ab.  Heers,  Observ.  Var.  Locher,  Observ.  Pract  Roekard,  Joum.  de 
M^d.  torn.  XXV.  p.  46. 

pp  2 
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OEy.vil.  seated  in  the  head*,  they  have  been  chiefly  confined  to 
Spec.  III.  |.|jjg  organ,  but  where  there   has  been  a  manifest  aura 
epiiepua.     epileptica,  to  the  hmb  or  other  part  of  the   body  from 
FSun™**  which  the  vapour  has  seemed  to  ascend.     And  there  can 
tendon.       be  no  question,  that  these  means  have  frequently  proved 
serviceable,  especially  in  preventing  the  recurrence  of  sub- 
sequent fits,  where  a  habit  of  return  has  been  established. 
The  practice  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  for,  under  some 
modification  or  other,  it  is  recommended  by  Galen,  and 
many  other  Greek  writers.      In  later  times,  it  has  been 
chiefly  employed  by  Baron  Percy  t  and  by  M.  Gondret. 
Schenck  has  examined,  at  considerable  length,  the  suc- 
cessful and  unsuccessful  cases  which,  in  his  day,  had  been 
Accidental  published  upon  the  use  of  cauteries;^.  In  several  instancy 
burn  of       ^^^  accidental  burn  has  answered  the  purpose  of  a  surgical 
Licature     escharotic,  and  fortunately  proved  a  radical  cure||.     Pro- 
round  the    fessor  Zoeffler  of  Altona,  instead  of  cauterizing  the  limb 
ingan^"  ^^^^  which  the  epileptic  halitus  seems  to  ascend,  has  in- 
epiieptic      geniously  tied  a  tight  ligature  above  the  part  whence  the 
*'*™'  vapour  issues,  probably  upon  the  ground  of  the  success, 

with  which  it  is  often  attended  in  the  bite  of  the  rattle- 
snake and  other  venomous  animals,  and,  in  one  or  two 


*  It  is  seldom  that  the  seat  of  the  local  mischief,  which  causes  epilepisj  in 
those  cases  which  arise  from  organic  derangements  within  the  head,  can  be  ex- 
actly ascertained ;  and  it  is  not  always  that,  when  ascertained,  they  are  within  tbe 
reach  of  a  surgical  operation ;  yet  such  cases  are  on  record,  and  one  remarkabk 
instance  is  related  by  Dr.  Rogers  of  New  York.  It  was  a  protracted  q»ikpfj, 
cured  by  elevating  a  portion  of  the  os  frontis,  which  had  been  depressed  upon 
the  brain  fourteen  years. — (See  New  York  Med.  and  Physical  Jouin.  ISdIi.) 
Facts  of  this  kind,  and  others  in  which  strabismus  and  other  unequi?ocsl  sig» 
of  ifiection  of  the  brain  take  place,  are  decidedly  adverse  to  Dr.  Reid*s  theoiy, 
that  epilepsy  should  be  ranked  amongst  those  diseases,  to  which,  what  he  tenns,  &e 
spinal  system  is  liable. — (Trans,  of  Assoc  of  Physicians^  Ireland,  toL  iv.  p.  355.) 
That  epilepsy  does  not  always  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  spinal  cord,  is  abo 
proved  by  the  morbid  changes  in  the  head,  frequently  revealed  by  dissectioos  as 
the  cause  of  the  disease.  That  they  are  not  merely  consequences,  is  shown  by 
the  fact,  that  when  removable,  as  in  the  case  adverted  to,  Uie  cure  follows.  At 
the  same  time,  what  is  here  stated  is  by  no  means  intended  to  controvert  Dr. 
Ileid*8  position,  that  in  epilepsy  the  medulla  spinalis  is  sometunea  found  in  s 
morbid  state,  and  may  sometimes  be  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  dis- 
ease.— Editor. 

f  Pyrotechnic,  passim.  f  Observ.  Lib.  i.  No.  233. 

y  Eph.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec.  i.  Ann.  ii.  Obs.  9. 
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cases,  the  ligature  seems  to  have  proved  quite  as  favour-  Oek.  VII. 
able  in  the  present  disease.  SysMii*  ' 

The  general  irritability  of  the  nervous  system  has  been  qp||qMu^ 
attempted  to  be  overcon}e  by  sedatives  and  tonics.    Of  the  secondin^ 
former,  the  chief  have  been  camphor,  cajeput,  valerian,  tention. 
hyoscyamus,  stramonium,  opium,  and  digitalis.     Stramo-  Sedative* 
nium,  like  many  other  medicines,  has  had  a  strange  alter- 
nation of  fortune.     About  a  century  ago  it  was  esteemed  Popular  uae 
every  thing,  half  a  century  ago  it  declined  greatly  in  its  ^^'J^^jJ^ 
reputation,  and  has  of  late  been  once  more  rising  into  time: 
esteem.     Fourteen  epileptic  patients  in  the  royal  hospital  especially 
at  Stockholm  were,  many  years  since,  treated,  with  pills  of 
stramonium*.  Of  these,  eight  are  declared  by  Dr.  Odhelius, 
in  the  official  report  upon  this  subject,  to  have  been  entirely 
cured,  five  had  their  symptoms  mitigated,  and  only  one 
received  no  relief.    The  greater  number,  on  first  using  this  its  "ngc- 
remedy,  were  afiected  with  confusion  in  their  heads,  dimness 
in  their  eyes,  and  thirst;  but  these  symptoms  gradually 
diminished. 

Where  hyoscyamus  has  been  given,  it  has  been  em-  Hyoecya- 
ployed  both  in  the  leaves  and  seeds :  Dr.  Parr  preferred 
the  latter,  and  usually  combined  the  seeds  with  some 
aromatics,  commencing  with  doses  of  a  grain,  and  ad- 
vancing them  to  four  or  five  grains.  [One  or  two  cases, 
in  favour  of  the  utility  of  digitalis,  are  recorded  t  by  Mr. 
Scott  of  Liverpool.] 

The  tonics  employed   have   been   both  vegetable  and  Vegetable 
metallic.     Among  the  former,  the  mistletoe  of  the  oak 
stood  at  one  time  at  the  head  of  the  remedies  for  epilepsy,  in  popniw 
It  was  regarded  as  a  specific  by  Colbatsch  J,  and  most  ^^*^' 
warmly  recommended  by  Haller  and  De  Haen§.     It  ap- 
pears, however,  of  no  importance  from  what  tree  it  is 
taken,  for,  as  a  parasite,  it  flourishes  equally  on  many, 
and  preserves  its  own  peculiarities  on  all ;  and  from  every  ^  '^'^^ow* 


*  Mem.  de  TAcad.  Royale  des  Sdeoces  de  Stockholme,  traduit  par  M.  Keialio, 
torn.  iii.     Rasoux,  Diss.  Epist.  de  Stramonio,  &c. 

t  See  Edin.  Med.  Joum.  No.  90,  p.  19. 

X  See  also  Abhandlung  tod  dem  Miasel,  und  deaeo  kiaA  wieder  die  Epilepgie, 
Altenb.  177& 

g  Rat.  Med.  PracL  Part  vi.  p.  317. 
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Oex.vii.  tree,  so  far  as  late  experiments  have  been  made«  it  is 
Spec.  III.  equally  inefficacious  and  futile. 

epiiqida.  The  leaves  of  the  orange-tree,  which  have  been  strongly 
^^^^**  recommended  *  for  epilepsy,  are  not  worth  a  trial.  In  pic- 
tentioD.  thoric  habits  cinchona  will  generally  do  mischief;  in  the 
Foim  cerebral  variety  it  can  do  little  or  no  good ;  and  it  is  only 
■""""^     in  a  relaxed  and  mobile  state  of  the  animal  frame,  in  which 

Bark 

leldom  of    ^^y  benefit  can  be  expected  from  it.  . 
<»«-  Mercury  has  been  tried  in  almost  every  form  and  to 

Mercury,  almost  every  extent ;  sometimes,  indeed,  to  that  of  sali- 
vation, in  which  state  some  practitioners  pretend  to  have 
found  it  highly  useful.  As  a  general  plan,  however,  this 
can  never  be  advisable :  and  Muralt  admits,  that,  in  most 
cases,  where  it  has  seemed  to  answer,  it  has  only  restrained 
the  disease,  or  prolonged  the  interval,  but  not  effected  a 
radical  curef. 
Zinc  Of  the  preparations  of  zinc  we  took  notice  under  con- 

vuLsioN,  and  the  remarks  there  offered  are  equally  ap- 
AU  its  pre-  plicable  to  epilepsy.     Such,  however,  has  been  the  «tate 
^^^     of  exhausted  irritability  produced  by  this  disease  in  some 
Urge  quan-  instances,  that  the  patient  would  bear  almost  any  quantity 
^         of  them.     Mr.  Johnson  of  Lancaster  gave  the  sulphate  of 
zinc  in  doses  of  five  grains  twice  a  day  at  first,  and  in- 
creased the  dose  gradually  to  twelve  grains.     Thelenios 
had   previously  given  eight   grains  of  the  same  daily  |. 
Arsenic:     Arsenic  has  of  late  been  chiefly  employed  in  the  form  of 
with  mckeL  ^y^^  common  solution,  and,  as  united  with  nickel,  in  the 
compound   of  an   arseniate§.      But  the   preparations  of 
Copper.      copper  and  silver  have  met  with  more  success  than  any  of 
the  preceding.     The  best  form  of  the  first  is  that  of  the 
cuprum  ammoniatum ;  and  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Com- 
mentaries are  full  of  cases  that  afford  proof  of  its  remedial 
power.     The  simplest  mode  of  exhibiting  this  medicine 


•  Hannes  (Christ  Rud.)  Epist.  de  Puero  epUeptico  Foliis  Aurantionmi 
receotibus  servato.  Leips.  1766.  Oesner,  Beobachtungen,  i.  No.  19L  The 
epilepsy  was  here  an  effect  of  terror. 

t  Hippocr.  Hdvet.  p.  247. 

t  Medidnische  und  Chirurgische  BemerkungeD.    Franc  1789. 

§  See  a  valuable  article  on  this  and  similar  medicines  in  the  Edin.  Med.  sod 
Surg.  Joum.  Na  19,  p.  374, 
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is  that  of  pills,  as  the  pilules  cctrulea  of  the  Edinburgh  Gen.  VII. 
Pharmacopoeia,  which  is  nothing  more  than  ammoniated  fy^^^J^' 
copper  made  into  a  piliilar  consistence  by  means  of  crums  epilepsia, 
of  bread.     The  patient  should  begin  with  half  a  grain  of  j^^fj** 
the  metallic  salt  every  night,  and  increase  it  to  double  the  tendon, 
quantity  if  his  stomach  will  bear  it.  PUuUb 

The  best,  and  indeed  the  common  preparation  of  silver  gSn!"^ 
for  the  purpose  before  us,  is  its  nitrate.     Under  a  more  sflver: 
operose  and  unscientific  form,  it  was  employed  as  early  j^^nit™**: 
as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  Angelus  ^m"of*' 
Sala,  and  afterwards  by  Boyle  and  Geoffrey,  though  for  ^^^^y  «>«•, 
other  complaints  rather  than  the  present.     Dr.  Albers  of  ^"*  <»*?»» 
Bremen  has  observed,  and  the  remark  has  since  been  con-*  f^om  the 
firmed  by  Dr.  Roget*,  Dr.  Badeleyf,  and  numerous  other  "f^^^^*** 
practitioners,  that  the  use  of  this  medicine,  if  persevered  ^^„, 
in,  gives  a  peculiar  darkness  to  the  colour  of  the  skin, 
which  remains  for  many  months  after  its  discontinuance, 
in  some  cases  for  upwards  of  two  years  J. 

Dr.  Powell  has  tried  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  St.  Bartho-  Employed 
lomew's  Hospital  upon  a  large  scale,  and  in  two  forms,  j^P^J^ 
that  of  pills  and  that  of  solution,  the  solvent  being  iiiint- 
water,  which  seems  best  to  cover  its   unpleasant   taste. 
Many  of  the  cases  seem  to  have  been  strongly  marked,  and 
they  are  given  in  a  communication  to  the  London  College  §. 
They  relate  chiefly  to  young  persons  of  both  sexes  from  Both  modes 
nine  to  fifteen  years  of  age;  in  all  of  whom  the  medicine  ^*^j*"" 
proved  successful,  and  is  said  to  have  operated  a  perfect  ^       ,. 
cure.     The  dose  at  first  consisted  of  not  more  than  half  a  fied. 
grain  or  a  grain  of  the  metallic  salt,  whether  in  the  form  of 
pill  or  of  solution,  given  usually  every  four  hours,  but  this 
was  gradually  increased  to  doses  of  three  or  four  grains 
taken  at  the  same  distance  of  time  :  and  the  increase  was 
still  continued  till  sickness  or  some  other  inconvenience 
forbad.     It  is  singular,  that  while  the  earlier  writers  com- 


*  Trans.  Medico-Chir.  Soc  vol.  vii.  p.  290. 

t  See  Epichrosis  Pcecilim  of  this  Work,  vol.  ▼.  CL  vi.  Ord.  iii.  Oen.  x. 
Spec  VI. 

:^  On  the  Effect  of  Nitrate  of  Silver,  Trans.  Medico-Chir.  Soc.  voL  ix.  p.  234. 

§  Med.  Trans,  vol.  iv.  art  viii.  A  case  in  favour  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  is 
related  by  Dr.  WiUiams,  of  Liverpool,  though  many  other  potent  remedies  were 
also  employed,  as  oil  of  turpentine,  blisters,  cold  washes  to  the  head,  sulphate  of 
zinc,  issues,  and  mercury.     (Edin.  Med.  Joum.  Now  85,  p.  297*) — £»• 
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Oek.VII.  plain  very  generally  of  the  purgative  powers  of  this  me- 
SnEc.lir.  dicine,  and  the  griping  it  produces,  the  modem  prepara- 
epUepsift.     tion  cxcites  no  such  effects ;  not  even  when  it  has  been 
^^^?^  carried,  as  it  has  occasionally  been,  to  the   amount  of 
tentioD.       fifteen  grains  to  a  single  dose  in  the  shape  of  pills;  though 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  few  stomachs  will  bear  more 
than  five  grains  in  a  dissolved  state.     Dr.  M'Ginnis  of 
Portsmouth  affirms,  that  he  has  employed  it  repeatedly 
both  in  recent  and  chronic  cases,  without  any  perceptible 
effect,  in  doses  of  twelve  grains:  and  M.  Georget,  who, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  be  much  acquainted  with  its 
use,  has  condemned  it,  as  a  medicine  dangerous  to  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  *. 
Iran.  Iron,  in  all  its  preparations,  offers  a  far  less  hazardous 

remedy,  and,  in  some  instances,  appears  to  have  been  at- 
tended with  considerable  success.     The  best  form  perhaps 
is  that  of  the  subcarbonate,  in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm 
three  times  a  day,  as  already  recommended  in  the  case  of 
Neuralgia  :  and,  thus  administered^  it  has  occasionally 
produced  a  radical  cure. 
Mode  by         All  these   tonics   seepi   to  operate  by  taking   off  the 
^apro-   tendency  to  irregular  nervous  action,  and,  consequently, 
duce  bcne6t  the  tendency  to  a  return  of  the  paroxysm,  where  a  habit 
epileptic      ^^  recurrence  has   once  been  established;   for,  in  many 
tempenu     instances,  such  habit  alone  appears  to  be   as   much  an 
™^^         adequate  stimulus  as  a  similar  habit  in  intermittents :  and 
hence,  whatever  has.  a  tendency  to  break  through  such  a 
habit  must  have  a  beneficial  effect;  fevera  themselves  of  va- 
rious kinds  have  often  done  thist»  ctnd  especially  quartans, 
the  most  obstinate  of  the  whole  tribe  of  fevers;  and  the 
above  remark  explains  their  mode  of  operation    in  this 
respect :  it  is  that  of  introducing  a  new  circle  of  actions. 
Causes  and       But  the  exciting  causes  of  epilepsy  are  so  numerous, 
d^isMseso*^  and  the  disease  itself  so  complicated,  that  it  would  be  in 
compii-       vain  to  expect   success  in  every  instance  from    metallic 
Sat  the      tonics,  or  any  one  description  of  medicines  whatever.    The 
femedjes      remedies  must  often  be  varied  to  meet  the  varying  case, 
w?^  to     And,  on  this  account,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to 


meet  them. 


•  Fhyn.  de  SysU  Nenr.  torn.  iL  p.  401. 

•f  Hornung,  Cista  Medica.  Norib.  162A,  4to.    Augzuge  aus  dem  Tageboche 
dnes  aus'ubcnden  Antes,  &c  1  Samml,  BerL  1791* 
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find  epilepsy  removed  by  oil  of  turpentine  or  some  other  Oen.vii. 
purgative,  that  had  obstinately  resisted  the  most  powerful  ^^^^'^^' 
doses  of  the  metallic  salts :  while,  in  some  instances,  the  epiiepsU. 
disease  is  altogether  irremediable*.  Treatment 

^  Second  in. 
tention. 

ThediaeMe 
*  Dr.  Reid  mentions  two  modes,  in  which  the  oonvulsions  of  epilepsy  may  be  sometimes 
stopped.     <^  Daring  the  inordinate  struggle,*'  says  he,  **  to  perform  respiration,  inemedia- 
the  practitioner  may  abstract  some  of  the  force  applied  to  the  respiratory  organs  °^^' 
by  attracting  the  exertion  in  another  direction.  *  Thus,  while  the  hands  and 
arms  are  violently  contracted,  if  the  attendants  forcibly  extend  them,  and  open 
the  fingers,  so  much  exertioD  is  invdantarily  made  by  the  patient  to  oppose 
this,  that  the  violent  operatum  of  the  respiratory  muscles  subsides,  the  organs 
fidl  into  their  natural  train  of  actioo,  the  patient  draws  a  heavy  sigh,  and  the 
paroxysm  is  at  an  end.    Any  unusual  irritation,**  Dr.  Reid  adds,  **  may  have 
this  dfect*'    The  other  mode  is  to  let  an  assistant  press  forcibly  the  soft  parts 
of  the  abdomen  towards  the  spine  with  his  closed  hand.    The  theoretical  ex- 
planation  of  the  practice  we  need  not  examine,  if  the  plan  answer,  as  Dr.  Reid 
has  found  it  do     See  Trans,  of  Aaoci  of  Physicians,  Ireland,  voL  iv.  p.  36S- 
365. — Editor. 
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Origin  of 
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term. 


MUSCULAR  immobility;  mental  or  corporeal  torpitude, 

OR  BOTH. 

Carus  or  xd^og,  *'  sopor  cum  gravedine/'  is  derived  from 
xd^a,  "  the  head/'  being  the  organ  in  which  the  disease  is 
chiefly  seated.  As  employed  in  the  present  arrangement, 
the  genus,  signified  by  this  te^m,  will  readily  include  the 
following  species : — 


1.   CARUS  ASPHYXIA. 


2.  - 

3.  - 

4.  - 

5.  - 

6.  - 


ECSTASIS. 
CATALEPSIA. 
LETHARGUS. 
APOPLEXIA. 


-  PARALYSIS. 


ASPHYXY.      SUSPENDED 

ANIMATION. 
ECSTASY. 
CATALEPSY. 
LETHARGY. 
APOPLEXY. 
PALSY. 


Cams,  therefore,  will  be  found  to  embrace  under  the 
present  arrangement,  a  field  somewhat  more  extensive,  than 
that  allotted  to  it  by  most  otder  writers,  so  as  to  include 
several  of  the  species  arranged  by  Sauvages  under  his  two 
STnonymi.  orders  Leipopsychise,  and  Comata;  to  be  nearly  synony- 
mous with  the  Defectivi  and  Soporosi  of  Linn^us ;  and 
still  more  so  with  the  Adynamiae  of  Macbride. 
Tonor  As  a  generic  sign,  the  author  has  preferred  the  term 

^ta^^  torpor  or  torpitude  to  stupor  or  sopor,  which  have  hitherto 
ftoor,  and  been  chiefly  made  use  of  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  this 
^"^  on  two  accounts.     First,  as  being  of  wider  signification, 

since  it  includes  the  general  idea  furnished  by  both  the 
others ;  and,  secondly,  because  neither  stupor,  nor  sopor, 
has  been  uniformly  employed  in  a  determinate  sense  of 
any  kind.  Thus  stupor  is  often,  perhaps  usually,  restrained 
to  mental  insensibility  or  morbid  sleep ;  while  Sauvages 
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has  explained  it  as  meaning  hebetude  of  the  sense  of  touch,  OEy.vlll. 
"  molestia  quaB  sensum   tactus   obscurat ;"  and  Linneus,    *^'* 
transient  sleep  of  any  part  with  a  sense  of  formication, 
"  sopor  transitorius   partis  alicujus   cum   sensu    formica- 
tionis."      In  this   place,  and  indeed  generally,  Linneus 
makes  sopor  combine  the  two   ideas   of  a  cessation   of 
motivity  and  of  feeling;  or  of  irritability  and  sensibility; 
while  Cullen  objects,  and  correctly,  to  this  strained  extent 
of  the  term,  and  limits  it  to  the  ordinary  signification  of 
'*  sleep,  or  a  sleep-like  state."    Torpor  or  torpitude,  in 
the  definition  of  carus  now  offered,  imports  insensibility, 
mental  or  corporeal,  in  a  frame  still  tilive,  and  actuated, 
though  often  imperceptibly,  by  the  vital  principle.     The  Prefemd  to 
term  insensibility  would  not  so  well  answer  the  purpose ;  b^f^^l-ji 
it  is  of  too  wide  a  range,  and  too  loose  a  meaning,  being  why.' 
often  predicated  of  insentient,  unorganized  matter,  that 
never  possessed  the  principle  of  life. 

Carus  or  torpor,  thus  explained,  will  equally  apply  to  all  Extent  of 
the  species  we  have  just  enumerated,  some  of  which  are  ^I^JJ^ 
very  uncommon,  and  a  few  of  which  have  been  supposed  torpor,  m 
doubtful ;  though,  upon  the  whole,  the  authorities  are  in  ^^^^ 
their  favour,  and  they  ought  neither  to  be  omitted  noricntar. 
merged,  as  they  seem  to  be  by  Cullen,  in  the  sweeping  '~*8«"*«*« 
name  of  apoplexy;  constituting,  in  his  hands,  a  genus  that 
includes  a  variety  of  distinct,  and,  in  some  instances,  very 
different  diseases;  but  which,  under  his  own  classifica- 
tion. Dr.  Cullen  found  it  difficult  to  distinguish,  or  place 
separately. 


NEUROTICA. 


[OBD 


CARUS  ASPHYXIA. 
ASPHYXY.    SUSPENDED  ANIMATFOi 


TOTAL  SUSPENSION    OF   ALL    THE   MENTAL    AND  CORPORIAI. 
FONCTIONS. 


MeUncmK 
of  Good  win. 


Asphyxy,  from  a  privative,  and  epu^if,  "  pulsus,"  is  here 
used  iu  the  general  sense  of  the  term,  though  it  has  oc- 
casionally been  employed  to  import  mere  failure  or  ceaaa- 
tion  of  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  which,  in  the 
present  classification,  is  made  a  species  of  eata&ia  under 
the  name  of  acrotismus  ;  and  has  already  passed  in  re- 
view as  belonging  to  the  second  order  of  the  present  class. 

Asphyxy  offers  us  several  varieties,  from  a  difference  of 
occasional  cause,  which  produces  a  like  dirersity  in  a  few 
of  its  symptoms,  Sauvages,  who  has  made  the  disease  a 
genus,  gives  us  no  fewer  than  seventeen  species  or  sub- 
divisions ;  Dr.  Goodwin  contents  himself  with  three,  and, 
denominating  the  disease  melaiiama,  from  the  black  colour 
which  the  blood  ordinarily  assumes  under  its  influenee,  di- 
stinguishes them  by  the  names  of  melauiema  from  hangings 
from  drowning;  and  from  inspiration  of  fixed  air. 

Of  these,  the  first  arrangement  is  unnecessarily  diflnse 
and  complicated ;  and  the  second  too  hmited.  and  not  quite 
correct,  since  it  will  presently  appear,  that  the  direct  cansc 
of  asphyxy  in  hanging  and  drowning  is  one  and  the  sanie. 

The  author  has,  in  consequence,  been  induced  to  divide 
the  species  into  the  following  table  of  varieties,  forming  a 
middle  line  between  the  two  preceding  arrangements,  and 
including,  as  he  hopes,  every  modification  with  which  it  ii 
of  importance  to  become  acquainted  : 


(  Sufibcattoais. 
Asphyxy  from  suffo- 
cation. 


Produced  by  hanging  or 
d  rowning :  counteDance 
turgid  and  livid. 
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/S  Mephytica.  Produced  by  inhaling  car-  Gek.vhi. 

Choke-damp.  bonic  acid  or  some  other  (^^*  ^* 

irrespirable   exhalation :  asphyxiii. 
countenance  pallid. 
7  Electrica.  Produced  by  a  stroke    of 

Electrical  asphyxy.  lightning  or  electricity. 

Limbs  flexible;  counte- 
nance pale:  blood   un- 
coagulable. 
d  Algida.  Produced  by  intense  cold. 

Frost-bitten  asphyxy.  Limbs    rigid :     counte- 

nance   pale    and    shri- 
velled. 

In  the  first  variety,  or  asphyxy  from  hanging  or«C.A. 
DROWNING,  the  immediate  cause  is  suflbcation,  or  a  total  fo^S^jJj'^" 
obstruction  to  the  respiration,  and  is  so  explained  by  Bonet,  inimediatc 
Haller,  Lancisi,  Petit,  and  De  Haen.  owk. 

The  face,  as  we  have  just  noticed,  is  turgid  and  suffused 
with  livid  blood  :  and  the  general  symptoms  are  given  with 
80  much  truth  and  emphasis  by  Shakspeare,  in  Suffolk's 
description  of  the  body  of  Henry  VL>  that  I  copy  them  as 
a  guide  to  the  medical  student : 

See  how  the  blcxxl  is  settled  in  his  face  I 

Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely  parted  ghost 

Of  aiihy  semblance,  meagie,  pale,  and  bloodless ; 

Being  aU  descended  to  the  labouring  heart : 

Who,  in  the  conflict  that  it  holds  with  death. 

Attracts  the  same  for  aidance  'gainst  the  enemy, 

Which,  with  the  heart,  there  cools,  and  ne*er  retometh 

To  blu»h  and  beautify  the  cheek  again. 

But  see !  his  face  is  black  and  fuU  of  blood ; 

His  eyeballs  further  out  than  when  he  lived, 

Staring  fuU  ghastly,  like  a  strangled  man. 

His  hair  up.rear'd,  his  nostrils  stretdi'd  with  struggling; 

His  hands  abroad  displayed  as  one  that  graspM 

And  tuggM  for  life,  and  was  by  strength  subdued  *. 

This  description,  however,  applies  more  fully  to  asphyxy  Distincti?e 
from  hanging  than  to  that  from  drowning,  in  which  last  fyroptoms 
there  is  more  flaccidity  in  the  limbs,  and  consequently  less  and  drown- 
of  "  struggle  and  grasp,  and  tug  for  life."     In  both  cases,  *°8« 
nevertheless,  the  countenance  has  a  semblance  of  apoplexy. 


*  Henry  VI.  Second  Part,  Act  iii. 
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Gen.  VIII.  as  though  there  was  a  congestion  of  blood  in  the  head,  to 
o  c' a1  ^'   wh'c'^  ^^^  application  of  the  rope  to  the  neck,  in  the  case 
rabyxiasuf-  of  hanging,  affords  some  countenance.     And  hence,  many 
^^'^***°^    eminent  writers  of  earlier  times,  as  Boerhaave,  Wapfer, 
and  Alberti,  referred  suffocation  from  both  the  causes  be- 
fore us  to  apoplexy;  while  CuUen  made  it  a  subdivision  of 
this  last  disease:  and  M.  Portal  has,  still  more  lately, en- 
How  both    tered  into  the  same  view*.      But  in  apoplexy  there  is 
ed  from^"  ^'^^Y^  oppressive,  generally  stertorous  sleep,  which  never 
apoplexy,    exists  in  asphyxy,  unless,  indeed,  the  exciting  cause  haf 
only  partially  operated)  and  produced  a  different  disease, 
or  apoplexy  instead  of  asphyxy;  affording  us  a  proof  of 
what  in  fact  we  have  noticed  in  a  thousand    instances 
already,  diat  different  maladies  may  issue  from  the  same 
cause,  according  to  the  degree  of  its  violence,  or  perhaps 
the  accidental  condition  or  constitution  of  the  patient.    In 
asphyxy,  wherever  we  can   trace   any  sign    of  diseased 
action,  the  lungs  are  chiefly  affected ;  in  apoplexy,  the  brain. 
In  the  first,  the  irritability  of  the  system  is  sudden  and 
total ;  in  the  second,  it  is  progressive  and  partial.     In  the 
former,  the  patient  is  often  restored  after  all  the  common 
symptoms  of  death  have,  for  some  minutes,  perhaps  for 
nearly  an  hour,  fixed  upon  him :  in  genuine  apoplexy,  this 
is  never  the  case.     The  appearances  on  the  dissection  of 
drowned  animals  are  very  accurately  given  by  Dr.  Curry, 
and  precisely  coincide  with  the  distinction   here  offered. 
The  vessels  of  the  brain  were  found,  in  every  instance,  free 
from  distention,  or  any  other  morbid  condition,  while  the 
lungs  were  overloaded. 
Where  the       ^^^  author  has  observed  that  the  immediate  cause  of 
occlusion  of  asphyxy,  or,  in  other  words,  an  occlusion  of  the  larynx, 
is  im^^    ^^^y  ^^  partial,  and,  in  such  case,  give  a  tendency  to  apo- 
fect,  there  is  plectic  symptoms.     And  in  effect,  wherever  the  larynx  or 
to^^opiS.  glottis  is  only  imperfectly  closed,  we  meet   with  such  a 
tic  sym-      tendency ;  and  it  is  on  this  account,  that  the  face  of  those 
why.*  "*    who  die  by  hanging  is  more  generally  turgid,  and  the  mus- 
And  hence   ^Ics  give  proof  of  more  convulsive  action,  than  the  face  of 
mOTcsoin    those  who  die  by  drowning;  for  in  the  former  case,  either 


*  ObsenratioDB  sur  les  Effets  des  Vapeurs  Mephytiquesi.     Nout.  edit  Parii» 
1774. 
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from  a  rigidity  in  the  coats  of  the  larynx,  or  from  the  rope  Gix.viir. 
not  being  properly  applied,  a  small  current  of  air  is  often  .  c^^- 
capable  of  moving  backward  and  forward  for  some  time,  sp^yxiaiiaf. 
and  particularly  in  suicides,  many  of  whom  suffer  much  ^*'^^*""■• 
before  they  die,  in  consequence  of  applying  the  rope  very  drowniDg. 
bunglingly,  and  whose  cheeks,  lips,  eyes,  and  tongue  are 
peculiarly  turgid  and  prominent.     The  reason  of  this  may  Further 
be  partly  collected  from  the  history  already  given,  in  the  ^P^^*^ 
Physiological  Proem  to  the  third  class,  of  the  state  of  the 
heart  in  the  act  of  dying.     The  immediate  cause  of  the 
contraction  or  systole  of  the  heart,  we  observed,  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  settled :  but  we  may  safely  aOBrm,  that  a 
partof  thid  cause,  if  not  the  whole,  depends  on  the  change, 
whatever  that  change  consists  in,  which  takes  place  in  the 
blood  during  its  ventilation  in  the  lungs,  by  which  it  is 
rendered  more  active  and  stimulant;  for  as  this  change  gra- 
dually subsides  in  those  who  are  in  the  act  of  dying,  the 
heart  contracts  more  feebly ;  and  when,  with  the  last  ex- 
piration of  air,  it  ceases  altogether,  the  heart  as  instantly 
contracts  no  more  :  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the 
lungs,  the  heart,  and  the  larger  vessels  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  heart,  are  usually  found  filled  with  blood,  the  smaller 
vessels  empty,  and  the  general  surface  of  the  body  pale. 
Now  whatever  has  a  power  of  instantaneously  cutting  off  in- 
spiration, must  necessarily  produce  the  same  effect:  and 
hence,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  gorged  state  of  the 
lungs  and  the  livid  hue  of  the  countenance  in  most  cases 
of  suffocation  by  drowning:  and  consequently  the  only 
reason  why  the  lungs  are  not  quite  so  full,  and  the  coun- 
tenance more  turgid,  in  most  cases  of  suffocation  by  hang- 
ing, is  that,  from  the  inexpert  manner  in  which  the  rope 
is  usually  applied,  and  the  necessary  admission  of  a  certain 
portion  of  air  to  the  lungs,  the  heart  is,  for  some  time,  able 
to  contract  feebly,  and  to  keep  up  a  feeble  circulation, 
while  the  pressure  of  the  rope  on  the  jugulars  prevents  a 
ready  return  of  the  blood  from  the  head,  and  consequently 
accumulates  it  in  all  the  vessels  of  the  face;  and  hence, 
the  more  inexpertly  this  operation  is  performed,  the  more 
turgid  these  vessels  must  become,  and  the  more  apoplectic 
the  general  appearance. 

It  is  the  same,  as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  Same 
notice  more  fully,  with  persons  who  are  exposed  to  the^^^*^ 
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action  of  carbonic  acid  gas  or  other  mephy  tic  Tapours,  so 
far  lowered  or  intermixed  with  respirable  air  as  to  render 
them  incapable  of  destroying  life  instantly;  in  which  cases 
there  has  not  only  been  sometimes  a  feeble  prolongation  of 
the  circulation,  but  even  a  stertorous  breathing,  and  many 
other  symptoms  of  apoplexy,  of  which  we  shall  have  to 
speak  further  under  the  next  variety. 

There  are  some  of  the  narcotic  poisons  that  seem  to  act 
in  the  same  manner.  Given  in  a  full  dose,  they  destroy 
the  life  instantly;  but,  in  an  under-dose,  the  circulation  is 
continued  feebly,  and  apoplectic  symptoms  ensue.  Thus, 
according  to  Mr.  Brodie's  experiments,  infusion  of  tobacco, 
when  injected  into  the  intestines,  and  the  upas  antiar,  when 
applied  to  a  wound,  have  a  power  of  rendering  the  heart 
insensible  to  the  stimulus  of  the  blood,  and  thus  suddenly 
stopping  the  circulation:  while  alcohol,  the  juice  of  the 
leaves  of  aconite,  the  woorara,  essential  oil  of  almonds, 
whether  applied  to  wounded  surfaces  or  taken  internally, 
produce  death  by  destroying  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
while  they  act  only  indirectly  on  the  circulation. 

In  like  manner,  De  Haen  gives  one  instance  of  apoplectie 
signs,  discovered  on  the  dissection  of  a  criminal  who  had 
been  publicly  executed  by  hanging;  in  which  the  pia  mater 
was  found  unusually  florid,  the  vessels  of  the  brain  turgid, 
and  some  degree  of  serous  effusion  had  taken  place  under 
the  tunica  arachnoides:  but  in  this  case  he  found,  also, 
that  the  lungs  were  equally  overloaded,  and  that  the  rope 
had  not  pressed  upon  the  trachea,  but  upon  the  part  lying 
between  the  scutiform  cartilage  and  the  os  hyoides,  and 
consequently  that  the  compression  had  been  imperfect*. 

But,  except  in  cases  where  the  occlusion  of  the  trachea 
has.  not  been  entire,  the  patient  who  suffers  from  asphyxy 
produced  by  hanging,  is  as  void  of  apoplectic  symptoms  as 
he  who  suffers  the  same  disease  from  drowning.  In  the 
dogs  hanged  byway  of  experiment  by  De  Haen+,  and  cut 
down  as  soon  as  they  were  dead,  and  in  those  drowned  by 
Dr.  Goodwin;]:,  there  was  an  equal  absence  of  afwplectk 

*  Rat.  Med.  continuat.  torn.  L  part  ii.  8to. 

t  Abhandhing  uber  die  art  des  Todes  der  Ertnmkeneo,  Emhenkten,  vai 
Erstikten.     VTien,  1772. 

i  CoDtiexion  of  Life  with  Respiration,  or  an  experimental  Inquiry  into  the 
Eflfects  of  Submersion,  StrangUng,  See,    Lond.  1788. 
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signs :  and,  in  truth,  wherever  an  executioner  does  his  duty  Oun.  Vlll. 
completely,  the  death  is  too  sudden  to  allow  of  accumula-  .  q^  ^J 
tion  as  its  cause.     By  the  double  effect,  however,  of  stop-  f^yxuimd- 
•ping  the  circulation,  and  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  air,  j.^^^' 
the  public  punishment  of  hanging,  when  dexterously  con-  when  des. 
ducted,  is  probably  attended  with  very  little  pain.     It  has  ^1"^ 
been  said  of  late,  that  another,  and  indeed  a  chief  cause  of  compukd 
the  suddenness  of  the  death  hereby  produced  is  to  be  found  ^i<b  but 
in  a  luxation  of  one  of  the  upper  vertebrae.     Such  an  effect  ^^  Jj^ 
may  take  place  at  times  upon  our  public  scaffolds,  on  which  wbetlier 
the  hardened  criminal  jumps  from  the  gallows  to  produce  {*>«"^* 
a  rapid  result,  but  it  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  private  retreat  one  of  the 
of  the  more  timid  suicide*.  "PP^ 

That  a  total  obstruction  to  the  respiration,  moreover,  ^    .  ^' 
is  the  chief  cause  of  death  on  hanging,  is  clear  from  the  the  law  why 
cases  in  which  the  asphyxy  has  been  cured  by  inflation  of  "o™***™** 
the  lungs  after  the  unhappy  wretch  has  been  cut  down ;  ^f^  l^ing 
and  from  one  or  two  instances,  in  which  the  individual  has  cut  down, 
escaped  death  from  an  ossification  of  the  trachea;  of  which 
we  have  a  few  curious  examples  in  Bonet,  and  Fallopiusf;  Examples. 
and  more  particularly  from  the  case  of  Inetta  de  Balsham, 
stated  by  Dr.  Plott  in  his  Natural  History  of  Staffordshire : 
who  having  been  hung,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  accord- 
ing to  the  due  form  of  law,  was  cut  down  alive,  after  sus- 
pension from  nine  o'clock  on  Monday  till  later  than  sunrise 
on  the  ensuing  Tuesday ;  in  consequence  of  which  she  re- 
ceived the  king's  pardon.     Dr.  Plott  ascribes  this  extra- 
ordinary escape  to  an  ossification  of  the  larynx :  "  She 
could  not,"  says  he,  "be  hanged,  upon  account  that  the 
larynx  or  upper  part  of  her  wind-pipe  was  turned  to  bone  %." 

It  has  hence  been  occasionally  proposed  to  save  a  cri-  wheAer 
minal  condemned  to  the  gallows  by  introducing  a  silver  ^'^^'^^^ 
canula  into  the  trachea.     It  is  commonly  reported,  that  tdlTcr 
such  an  attempt  was  in  agitation  among  the  friends  of  the  ^""'^ 


*  The  dislocBtioii  spoken  of,  is  sBserted  to  have  happened  in  certain  execntioiit 
Ibrmerlj  at  Lyons,  where  the  executioner  used  to  communicate  to  the  body  of 
the  criminal  a  pardcolar  rotatory  motion,  or  twist  at  the  moment  of  the  faU ;  but, 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital,  the  bodies  of  numerous  criminals  executed  at  New. 
gate  have  been  dissected,  and  thou^  the  state  of  the  cervical  vertelmt  wese  par. 
ticularly  examined,  no  luxation  was  found  to  have  taken  place. — £ditok. 

t  Bonet.  Lib.  vii.  Sect  xii.  Obs.  ii.    Fallop.  tom.  i  Obs.  vi. 

$  Hist  p.  292. 
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OsK.VllI.  unfortunate  Dr.  Dodd,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  it 
a  cTX      ^^®  then,  or  ever  has  been  actually  tried, 
flpbjxiaiof-      The  following  experiment,  however,  as  related  by  Dr. 
focatioDis.    Curry,  is  almost  demonstrative  as  to  the  immediate  organ, 
ex^n^ts  trough  which  the  attack  of  death  is  received  in  hanging, 
of  Monnk    It  was  performed  at  Edinburgh,  many  years  ago,  by  the 
senior  Dr.  Monro,  and,  in    the  language   of  Dr.  Curry, 
**  clearly  proves,  that  the  exclusion  of  air  from  the  lungs  is 
the  immediate  cause  of  death.     A  dog  was  suspended  by 
the  neck  with  a  cord,  an  opening  having  been  previously 
made  in  the  wind-pipe,  below  the  place  where  the  cord  was 
applied,  so  as  to  admit  air  into  the  lungs.     In  this  state, 
he  was  allowed  to  hang  for  three  quarters  of  an  boor, 
during  which  time  both  the  circulation  and  breathing  went 
on.     He  was  then  taken  down  without  appearing  to  hav^ 
suffered  much  from  the  experiment.    The  cord  was  now 
shifted  from  above  to  below  the  opening  made  into  the 
wind-pipe,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  air  into  the  lungs, 
and  the  animal  being  again  suspended,  he  was  completely 
dead  in  a  few  minutes*.'' 
Whether  in      Asphyxy  from  submersion  has  been  very  generally  ac- 
SSn'sub.     counted  for,  even  by  many  who  have  regarded   it  as  an 
menion       effect  of  suffocation,  by  supposing  the  suffocation  produced 
into  the       ^y  a  rush  of  the  water  into  the  cavity  of  the  lungs,  which 
lungs,  and   prevents  the  access   of  air,  and  consequently  of  respira- 
the  breath.  ^^^^*    This  idea,  first,  perhaps,  advanced  by  Galen,  has 
^"g  ?  been  in  modern  times  adopted  by  Haller,  Goodwin,  Pouteau, 

and  indeed  most  physiologists,  and  attempted  to  be  sup- 
ported by  various  experiments  on  drowned  cats.     It  is  now 
well  ascertained,  however,  that,  in  many  cases  of  death  from 
drowning,  not  a  drop  of  water  enters  into  the  lungs;  that 
where  it  does  enter,  the  quantity  is,  for  the  most  part,  very 
small;   and  that,  whether  small  or  large,  it  passes  the 
trachea  after  death  instead  of  before  it,  and  consequently 
cannot  be  a  cause  of  death. 
Glottis  how      The  immediate  cause,  as  in  the  case  of  suspension,  is 
cio««d  in  ^   suffocation.    The  glottis  is  extremely  irritable ;  the  access 
Bubmersion.  of  the  surroundiug  water  produces  a  rigid  or  entastic  spasm 
upon  its  muscles;  and  the  rima  is  as  completely  closed 


*  Observations,  p.  71* 
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against  the  entrance  of  air,  as  in  the  case  of  a  cord  round  Oek.VIII. 
the  throat.     And  hence,  the  suffocation  often  produced  ^  ^'*^' '' 
by  a  very  small  substance  of  any  other  kind  accidentally  sphyxUtuf. 
thrust  into  or  stimulating  its  aperture,  as  a  minute  crust  ^<'<*'"""«' 
of  bread,  a  hair  or  blade  of  grass,  a  peach  or  even  a  grape  mustnaed. 
stone ;  to  which  last  Anacreon  is  well  known  to  have  fallen 
a  victim. 

How  long  the  living  principle  may^  under  these  circum-  How  long 
stances,  remain  attached  to  the  animal  frame,  and  afford  a  J^^J^ 
chance  of  recovery,  is  not  ascertained,  with  any  degree  of  after  hang, 
accuracy,  even  in  the  present  day;  and  the  answer  to  the^^^^    . 
question  roust,  in  a  considerable  measure,  depend  upon  the  during  suf. 
degree  of  irritability,  or  perhaps  the  idiosyncrasy,  of  the  d^S2[^t 
individual.     Mr.  Brodie  is  reported  to  have  asserted  in  his  on  various 
Lectures  before  the  College  of  Surgeons,  that  "when  the^J^" 
action  of  the  heart  has  ceased  after  the  suspension  of  the 
breathing,  or  even  has  become  so  feeble  as  no  longer  to  be 
able  to  maintain   the  circulation,  it  can  never  be  restored 
by  artificially  inflating  the  lungs."     This  maybe  true: 
but  we  have  innumerable  proofs  of  a  natural  restoration 
of  both  these  organs  to  healthy  action  after  such  action 
has  ceased  for  many  minutes;  perhaps  for  many  hours  in 
Catalepsia  or  Trance. 

It  has  been  known,  however,  from  a  very  early  age,  that 
torpitude  from  drowning  may  be  induced  and  continue  for 
some  minutes,  without  much  danger :  since  this,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  was  a  common  practice  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  for  the  cure  of  lyssa*;  and  was  carried 
by  Van  Helmont  so  far  that  he  would  not  suffer  the  in- 
dividual to  be  raised  from  under  the  water  till  the  psalm 
Miserere  had  been  solemnly  chanted,  which  was  the  mea- 
sure of  time  he  allowed.      If  the  submersion  have  not  Submertkin 
exceeded  five  minutes,  and  no  blow  accainst  a  stone,  or  ge»e«Wy 
other  violence  have  coincided,  persons  will  usually  be  found  from  if 
to  recover  without  much  difficulty.    After  a  quarter  of  an  ^^  ™i*^ 

.  •',-,/.  than  UTC 

hour,  recovery  is  not  common ;  and  after  twenty  minutes  or  minutes, 
half  an  hour,  it  is  nearly  hopeless.     Divers,  from  habit,  are  Mmetimcs 
able  to  remain  underwater  for  three  minutes;  but,  accord-  >^*qn*'^ 

-^  ...  .  of  an  hour: 

mg  to  Dr.  Edwards  of  Paris,  this  is  the  longest  period f.  roreij  if 

^ ■ half  an  hour 

and  twenty 
*  Yd.  iiL  CL  iv.  Ord.  iii.  Gen.  i.  Spec  viii.  minutes, 

t  Do  rinfluence  des  Agens  Physiques  tur  la  Vie,  &c.    Paris,  8vo.  1824. 
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Voung  animals  require  less  cliange  of  respirable  air,  than 
those  thai  are  old.  Dr.  Edwards  has  known  puppies li^e 
under  water  fifty-four  minutes,  though  their  voluntary  mo- 
tions had  ceased  in  four  minutes  alone. 

The  first  report  of  the  estabhshment  for  the  recovery  of 
drowned  persons,  at  Paris,  divides  the  cases  that  had  do 
curred  to  it  into  three  classes,  the  first  of  which  includes 
those  that  were  i-estored  to  life,  and  comprehends  twenty- 
three  instances.  Of  tliese  one  recovered  after  having  been 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  under  water;  four  after  having 
been  half  an  hour,  and  throe  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour; 
the  rest  after  a  slill  shorter  period*.  Of  twelve  dogs, 
drowned  by  De  Haen  for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  not  a 
single  one  was  recovered  though  only  confined  underwater 
for  a  fen  minutes.  It  is  very  possible,  however,  that,  in 
these  cases,  the  force  necessary  to  keep  them  submerged, 
may  have  considerably  added  to  the  extent  of  the  mortality. 
Among  mankind,  where  no  such  force  is  applied,  this 
eminent  physiologist  conceives,  that  one  in  sixteen  is  no 
unfavourable  average  of  the  portion  that  recoverl-. 

There  are  cases,  indeed,  of  recovery  from  drowning  after 
a  submersion  of  some  hours;  but  these  are  rare  and  wonder- 
ful, and  some  of  them  altogether  incredible:  for  we  hare 
.histories  of  recovery  after  eighteen  hours  J,  four  and  twenty 
hours|,  aod  even  three  daysH ;  while  some  of  the  retailers 
of  the  marvellous  liave  stated  intervals  of  fifteen  days,  and 
in  one  instance,  related  with  much  gravity,  not  less  than 
seven  weeks^j.  From  all  which,  however,  we  may  at  least 
learn  the  useful  lesson  of  the  necessity  of  redoubbng  our 
exertions  when  called  upon  for  medical  aid,  and  not  of  de- 
spairing very  early. 

Dr.  Edwards  of  Paris  instituted  some  singular  experi- 
,  ments  on  the  Batrachian  amphibials  {repliUs  of  the  Linn^vi 
system),  and  especially  on  frogs  and  salamanders,  to  detef- 


*  Detail  des  SuccSi  dc  rEubliucmeRt  que  l>  Villi  de  Pvia  m,  Uate  at  {mm 
dH  Penonnn  liojit*,  &c  Pult,  1173- 

t  lUi.  Med,  Cont.  lom.  i.  Pan.  ii. 

*  pHfalin,  De  Acrii  et  Alimenlornm  Defcclu  et  Vita  nib  Anau-    £>■■ 
ime.  avo. 

S  Lepi,  Submetiot  ptt  21  hams  vilam  prolnthen  posw.  Rom.  1670> 


II  Eph.  Nul.  Cm.  Dec  t.  Ann.  vi,  vu.  Ob«,  30. 
H  Id.  Obsm-,  lao.  130.  !!«. 
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mine  how  long  the  living  principle  may  continue  in  a  state  Oen.VIII. 
of  asphyxy,  which  afford  some  light  on  the  subject  before  ^  c** X  * 
us  in  at  least  two  important  points.     He  has  first  clearly  ro^xUsuf- 
ascertained,  that  the  rapidity  of  death  depends  very  con-^^^®°^ 
siderably  upon  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  which  the  ^JJ^' 
experiments  are  made,  compared  with  the  actual  tempera- 
.ture  of  the  medium  in  which  the  animal  has  been  living  for 
some  time  antecedently :  for  that  frogs,  taken  in  November  inietpect  to 
from  an  atmospheric  temperature  of  50®  and  immersed  in  |JJJj^' 
water  of  the  same  temperature  lived  from  five  hours  and  ten 
minutes  to  eleven  hours  and  forty  minutes,  being  double 
the  length  of  time  they  lived  in  water  of  the  same  tempera- 
ture in  summer.     Whence  it  is  probable,  that  the  relative 
speed  or  tardiness,  with  which  a  man  dies  in  submersion^ 
depends  partly  upon  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in 
which  he  has  hved  for  several  preceding  days,  compared 
with  that  of  the  water  at  the  time  of  the  accident.     And 
secondly  he  has  satisfactorily  established,  that  frogs  and 
salamanders,  deprived  of  the  heart,  continue  to  live  for  a 
longer  period  in  the  air,  than  in  water  whose  air  has  been 
withdrawn  from  it.     At  the  end  of  four  hours,  the  sala- 
manders, which  were  in  the  water,  appeared  to  be  dead, 
though  they  manifested  some  degree  of  activity  on  being 
pinched  or  agitated.     At  the  end  of  nine  hours,  however,  in  respect 
they  were  all  entirely  void  of  living  power.     While  those,  ^ti^Jf^ 
which  were  retained  in  the  air,  lived  for  twenty-four  or  the  amio- 
twenty-six  hours.     The  frogs  lived  four  hours  under  the  *P"*"*^  ■"• 
water,  and  five  out  of  it.     The  experiment  was  varied  by 
suffocating  other  reptiles  of  the   same  kind,  their  heads 
being  closely  hid  up  in  a  piece  of  bladder,  instead  of  cut- 
ting out  their  hearts;  and  the  result  was  in  every  instance 
consentaneous.     Dr.  Edwards  hence  concludes,  and  the 
conclusion  se^ms  well  supported,  that  air  has  an  influence 
on  the  economy  of  animals,  independently  of  its  action 
through  respiration:  and  that  this  influence  is  probably 
exerted  through  the  medium  of  the  skin*.     And  we  may 
hence  see  why  recovery  from  hanging  is  more  frequent, 
than  from  drowning,  under  like  intervals  of  protraction. 


*  Memoircs  sur  T Asphjxic  con8ider6c  <Un»  lo  Batmcieni.  PatLk,  18 17.  Alao, 
De  r  Influence  des  Agcns  Physiques  sur  la  Vie,  &c.  Paris,  Svo.  1824. 
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OEy.vill.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  means  of  determiniqg  whether 
«aX  the  vital  principle  lies  latent  in  the  body  or  has  utterly 
Aphyxiasof.  dropped  its  connexion.  Want  of  heat  is  no  more  to  be 
locaaonif.  j-gUgj  q^^  than  cessation  of  the  pulse  or  of  breathing:  for 
m«mof  ^*  while  in  submersion,  heat,  in  consequence  of  its  rapid 
detenninliig  absorption  by  the  surrounding  elements,  is  one  of  the  first 
wudjSn^  properties  of  life  that  disappears,  whether  the  patient  re- 
pie  be  latent  cover  or  not;  in  death  from  convulsions  and  various  other 
dropped  its  ^^^^^^^  causes,  it  ofleu  continues  for  hours,  and  sometimes 
connexkm  even  for  days  after  the  event,  cheating  the  bystanders  with 
f^  an  empty  and  unfounded  hope  of  a  restoration  never  to  take 

Further  p'^ce.  The  present  author  was  a  few  years  since  sent  for 
iUustrated.  in  haste,  to  a  female  dojoaestic  of  Mr.  Salmon  of  Mecklen- 
burgh  Square,  who  however  died  under  a  convulsion-fit 
before  his  arrival.  In  the  evening,  nearly  twelve  hours 
afterwards,  he  was  again  requested  to  attend,  as,  notwith- 
standing the  body  had  been  laid  out  from  the  first  and 
merely  covered  with  a  sheet,  it  still  possessed  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  warmth.  He  was  sorry  to  repress  a  hope 
which  he  found  fondly  and  highly  cherished,  but  the  sym- 
ptom was  illusive,  and  the  heat  gradually  disappeared.  On 
the  decease  of  a  robust  and  corpulent  lady,  whom  he  also 
attended  in  Bedford  Row,  and  who  died  of  a  spasmodic 
asthma,  this  symptom  continued,  or  rather  showed  itsdf 
afresh,  eight  and  forty  hours  after  death,  so  that  the  author 
was  requested  to  attend  at  the  time  the  body  was  on  the 
point  of  being  put  into  the  coffin.  In  this  case,  the  heat 
was  produced  by  putrefaction ;  for  the  body  was  livid  and 
offensive.  Bartholine  has  an  example  or  two  of  the  same 
kind ;  and  the  Ephemerides,  among  other  cases  less  mar- 
vellous, one  in  which  the  heat  is  said  to  have  continued  till 
the  fourth  day  after  death:  and  which  should  no  doubt  fall 
within  the  solution  just  gitren*. 
Penpira-  As  heat  has  occasionally  maintained  itself  for  hours  after 
other  death,  so  also  has  perspiration.     PauUini  mentions  a  case, 

■ecretioiis     in  which  tears  flowed  from  the  eyes+;  Riedlin  another,  in 
produced     which  the  eyes  themselves  recovered  their  brightness  J;  and 

after  death. 

Explained.    — ■ 


*  Eph.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec.  ii.  Ann.  it.  Obi.  18. 
t  Cent  III.  Obs.  10.  Fnmc  1698,  Syo. 
t  Lin.  Med.  1896,  p.  203. 
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ilageudorn  a  third,  in  iwhich  the  face  swelled  and  looked  Gen.VIII. 
red*.     In  all  these  cases,  we  have  proofs  of  a  linj^ering  of  ^^''^  '• 
the  irritable  principle  in  particular  parts  after  the  sentient  sphyxiamf. 
principle  has  totally  disappeared.     And  hence,  in  a  few  ^*'******^ 
instances,  some  of  the  muscles  have  been  thrown  into 
irregular  action,  the  penis  has  become  erectfi  the  jaws 
have  opened  and  shut,  as  though  masticating;}:;  and,  as  is 
well  known,  the  heart,  when  dissected  from  the  pericardium, 
has  leaped  from  the  table. 

In  attempting  a  cure  of  suffocation  by  submersion.  Medical 
the  two  grand  means,  by  which  we  are  to  operate,  are  those  '"•^^'s 
of  warmth  and  inflation  of  the  lungs.     The  body  should  inflaUoD'of 
be   quietly  conveyed   to  a  warm   and  dry  situation,  and  Sl*.**"^^ 
rubbed  all  over  with  moderate  stimulants,  as  diluted  flower  stimuUnts. 
of  mustard, or  the  warmer  balsams;  while  the  nostrils  are 
plied  with  volatile  ammonia,  and  the  eyes  exposed  to  a 
strong  light.     But  a  restoration  of  the  action  of  the  lungs 
is  chiefly  to  be  aimed  at :  and  for  this  purpose,  a  full  expira- 
tion of  warm  air  from  the  lips  of  a  by-stander,  should  be 
repeatedly  forced  into  the  patient's  mouth,  and  his  nostsils 
held  close  to  prevent  its  escape  by  that  channel.    Inflation  Aleaiu  of 
may  also  be  attempted  by  a  pair  of  common  bellows;  or,  j**^^*® 
which  is  far  better  if  it  can  be  readily  procured,  by  a  pair 
of  bellows  communicating  with  a  pipe  introduced  into  the 
larynx,  or,  as  some  have  recommended,  into  an  aperture 
made  between  the  rings  of  the  trachea.     Stimulating  in-  stimulating 
jections   of  acrid  purgatives,  or  camphor,  ammonia,  and  i°J<***<»°«* 
brandy,  or  other  spirits,  have  odea  been  introduced  with 
success  into  the  rectum,  and  sometimes  injections  of  warm 
air  alone :  and  it  would  be  better  that  the  air  introduced 
into  the  lungs  should  be  also  moderately  warm.     Besides  Sttmulanta 
this   active  process,  it   may  be  possible  to  convey  some****^^" 
warm  and  cordial  stimulant,  as  ammonia,  or  the  compound  Uieitomacfa, 
spirit  of  lavender,  into  the  stomach  by  means  of  a  syringe;  ""^  ^^' 
or  what  may  probably  in  this   case  answer  better,  by  a 
piece  of  sponge,  impregnated  with  one  of  these,  fixed  to 
the  end  of  a  small  rod  of  whalebone.     In  the  Berlin  Trans-  VentricuU 
actions  is  recommended  the  use  of  a  ventriculi  excutia,  or  **^^'* 

________^_____^ bniih,wlMit. 

•  Cent.  III.  Oba.  4ft. 

t  Eph.  Nat  Cur.  Dec  i.  Ann.  ix.  x.  Obb.  .34.  1^ 

t  Qommsrc.  Nor.  1732,  pp.  82.  00.  173. 
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Qfv.vill^fttomach-bnisby  to  produce  internal  friction  in  the  same 

K^xiAmS-     There  is  no  family  of  diseases,  in  which  the  internal  use 
Traumttt  ^^  phosphorus  seems  to  promise  more  success.     The  Ger- 
Photphflnis.  ^^'^  physicians  have  employed  it  very  generally  in  the 
last  ebb  of  typhous  fevers,  in  apparent  death  from  convul- 
sion*, and  in  most  cases  in  which  the  nenrous  power  has 
been  suddenly  annihilated.     It  is  one  of  ike  most  powerful 
stimulants  we  know,  and  in  asphyxy  should  be  given  to 
the  amount  of  (wo  or  three  grains  for  a  dose^  dissolved  in 
ether. 
VcnetecUoo      Venesection,  and  especially  that  of  the  jugular  veinf, 
•dibble.    ^^^  heevL  strenuously  recommended  by  physicians  of  high 
authority;  and,  wherever  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  drowning  has  followed  a  sudden  fit  of  apoplexy,  the 
recommendation   is  rational  enough,  provided  it  can  be 
practised  with  effect.     But,  commonly  speaking,  it  is  ad- 
vice to  no  purpose,  for  the  blood  will  not  flow ;  and,  in 
other  cafires,  if  it  would,  such  depletion,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  would  do  more  injury  by  weakening,  than  good  by 
removing  what  is  erroneously  supposed  to  be  congestion. 
It  may  occasionally,  perhaps,  be  serviceable  as  aoon  as  the 
living  powers  begin  to  show  themselves,  but  it  is  rarely  to 
be  tried  in  the  first  instance. 
Signfe  of  Returning  life  is  first  usually  discoverable  by  the  sym- 

[^  •  ptoms  of  sighing,  gasping,  twitching,  or  subsultus,  slight 
palpitation,  or  pulsation  of  the  heart;  in  effect,  by  a  weak 
or  clonic  action  in  most  of  the  organs.  Our  efforts  should 
here  be  redoubled,  for  the  feeble  spark  still  requires  to  be 
solicited,  and  nourished  into  a  permanent  flame — and  has 
how  to  be  often  disappeared  from  a  relaxation  of  labour.  A  spoonful 
encoungea.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  warm  wine,  or  wine  and  water,  ahould  now  be 

given  by  thetnouth  as  soon  as  the  power  of  swallowing  is 
sufficiently  restored ;  which  should  be  shortly  succeeded  by 
a  little  light,  warm,  and  nourishing  food  of  any  kind,  with 
gently  laxative  clysters,  a  well-heat^  bed»  and  perfect 
tranquillity. 
Sametreau       J  j^ave  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  subject,  because  the 

ment  appo-  °  '  "^ 

cable  to 

meet  of  the 


model  of  •  De   Phoephori,  loco  Medicament!  adsumpti,  Tirtote  medica,  &c  Anet 

■'*!P««*^     J.  Gabi,  Mentz. 

animauoo.       ^  j^  Wencee  Nachtigid,  PisKrtatio  de  Submeztis.  ViadoboB.  Sto. 
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general  principles  of  the  remedial  treatment^  here  recom-  Ocn.viii. 
mended,  ^Pply  to  most  of  the  other  varieties  under  which  J^q^^I  '' 
asphyxy  or  suspended  animation  is  to  be  traced :  and  the  sphTxiatof. 
reader,  who  is  desirous  of  following  the  operative  plan  into  T^S«t 
a  still  minuter  detail,  will  do  well  to  consult  Dr.  CuUen's  otherdinc 
letter  to  Lord  Cathcart,  the  president  of  the  Board  oftioutobe 
Police   in  Scotland,  concerning  the   recovery  of  persons  cuiien^i 
drowned  and  seemingly  dead,  an  able  extract  of  which  is  letter  to 
given  in  the  Medical  Commentaries  of  Edinburgh*.    We 
may  observe,  however,  that  in  attempting  the  recovery  of 
those  who  have   been   hung,  and  particularly  who  have 
inexpertly  hung  themselves,  bleeding  from  the  jugulars 
may  be  more  frequently  found  necessary,  than  in  attending 
the  drowned,  since  in  the  former,  as  we  have  very  fully 
observed  above,  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  apoplectic 
symptoms  than  in  the  latter:  yet,  even  here,  the  quantity 
abstracted  needs  not  be  large. 

In  the  SECOND  variety  of  asphyxy,  or  that  from  an/iCA- 
inhalation  of  irrespirable  auras,  death  in  many  cases  takes  "P^3^ 
place  instantaneously;    and,  consequently,  for  reasons  *^l"gurficeof 
ready  advanced,  the  general  surface  of  the  body,  and  even  the  body 
the  countenance  itself,  is  palef-     Yet  as  the  gas  is  often  ^f*^^^ 
in  some  degree  diluted  with  atmospheric  air,  the  circula-  sootetimei 
tion,  and  even  the  breathing  are  occasionally  continued  combined 
for  some  time  in  a  feeble  and  imperfect  state,  and  the  ]^piectic 
asphyxy  is  united  with  symptoms  of  apoplexy,  or  genuine  lymptonif, 
apoplexy  takes  place  in  its  stead.     I-n  CornvFall  and  other  JJ  ^.  ^' 
mining  regions,  these   gases  are   vulgarly  called  cfamp^,  of  choke, 
from  the  German  dampff, "  a  vapour  or  exhalation."  ^*"P- 

The  direct  effect  of  such  gases,  when  in  a  concentrated  bj  what 
state,  is  utterly  and  instantaneously  to  destroy  the  irrita-  5°?J?^** 
bility  and  sensibility  of  the  nervous  system,  of  which  we  vi^Kmn 
have  examples  perpetually  occurring  in  persons  who  in-  V^^ 
cautiously  descend  foul  beer-casks,  or  the  shafts  of  mines,  neotuay 
By  what  means,  however,  such  exhalations  when  they^*~«^^ 

not  vfiTv 

have  penetrated  the  lungs  become  so  rapidly  communicated  dearly 
to  the  nervous  system  as  to  prove  instantly  destructive,  Mcenained. 
we  do  not  seem  to  be  very  well  informed.    Absorption  Dj^caii^ 
would  be  the  most  ready  way  of  accounting  for  it ;  but,  *tte;^*"g 

tha  hjpo- 

•  VoL  iii.  p.  243. 

t  Bmkiar  fcn  den  Ungtvuiheit  der  Kcimirinlwti  dM  Todes. 
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Gek.VIII.  till  the  objections,  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Ellis  against  an 

/5  a  a1  '  absorption  of  oxygen  or  any  other  gas  by  the  laogs,  and 

sphyxia       which  we  have  noticed  in  the  Physiological  Proem  to  our 

*"*^  second  Class,  are  more  satisfactorily  replied  to,  than  they 

appear  to  have  been,  it  is  an  hypothesis  that  can  hardly  be 

allowed.     In  the  case  of  hanging  or  drowning,  it  does  not 

seem  to  be  owing  to  a  direct  want  of  irritability  that  the 

heart  ceases  instantly  to  contract,  but,  as  we  have  already 

remarked,  to  its  being  deprived  of  the  necessary  stimulus, 

which  is  no  longer  afforded  by  the  lungs,  however  they 

Apparently  may  act,  in  providing  it.     Yet,  in  the  present  case,  there 

ab^nction  s^ems  to  be  not  only  a  cessation  of  action,  for  want  of  a 

of  both        proper  stimulus,  but  a  total  abstraction  of  both  sensific  and 

motific        motific  power:  and  this  as  completely  in  one  part  of  the 

power.        frame  as  in  another. 

(iasesmost       The  gascs  of  the  description  before  us,  that  are  found 
most  fatal,  are  the  carbonic  acid,   hydrogen,    nitrogen, 
and  several  of  a  more  compound  kind,  which  are  throwu 
forth  from  putrefying  animal   and  vegetable  substances, 
Dtadiyhar  and  especially  from  cemeteries,.on  opening  fresh  graves, in 
putrefy^   which  the  process  of  decomposition  is  proceeding  rapidly, 
i^vet:       and  the  concentrated  effluvium  bursts  forth  with  an  into- 
lerable stench.     Of  the  powerful  effects  of  this  last  ex- 
halation, Fourcroy  has  furnished  us  with  a  very  particular 
and  striking  account  from  the  narration  of  grave-diggers 
ito  irwuDt    examined  for  the  purpose :  from  which  it  appears,  that 
opeimaon.    ^^^q^^  y^y^^  j^^g  immediately  hanging  over  a  corpse,  whose 
abdomen  is  accidentally  penetrated  by  a  pick-axe,  often 
fall  down  instantly  in  a  state  of  senselessness  and  apparent 
death,  while  persons  who  happen  to  be  at  a  little  distance, 
and  receive  the  exhalation  in  a  form  diluted  with,  atmo- 
spheric air,  are  attacked  with  nausea,  vertigo,  faintness, 
and  tremors,  which  continue  for  some  hours. 
Q^rbonic         fi^^  most  common  of  these  gases  is  the  carbonic  acid, 
most  com-  which  is  chiefly  found  in  the  guise  of  a  torpefying  vapour 
Siefl  ^^"*  ^^  ^^^^^  rooms  where  charcoal  has  been  bumt^  at  the 
ftmnd.'        bottom  of  large  beer-casks,  or  of  wells,  and  in  many  natural 
Pkvnoted    Caverns  in  the  earth's  surface.   Its  weight  prevents  it  from 
tUmma^  escaping  readily,  even  where  there  is  an  accession  of  atmo- 
^gwdv2   spheric  air;  and  its  want  of  smell,  when  pure,  prevents  it 
■'*  *■**    from  being  detected  otherwise  than  by  its  effects.    As  it 
will  not  snpport  flame,  the  common  and  easiest  test,  where 


k. 
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it  is  suspected  to  exist,  is  that  of  a  lighted  candle,  which  is  Obit.viII. 
well  known  to  be  extinguished  immediately,  if  this  gaS/jn^^"^' 
be  present  in  a  quantity  sufficient  to  be  injurious  to  re-  sphyxia 
spiration.  mephiticfc 

Nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  when  pure,  have  probably  as^^^JT* 
little  smell  as  carbonic  acid  gas;  but  they  are  generally  will nippon 
combined  with  other  gases,  sulphur,  carbon,  or  phosphorus.  ^[iSbSmc. 
The  first,  formerly  denominated  phlogistic  air,  and  some-  Nitrogen 
times  mofette,  is  thrown  forth  largely  during  the  decom-  ^ormaij 
position  of  animal  matter,  and  in  a  small  degree  during  £J**^'  ^ 
that  of  vegetable  matter.     Combined  with   hydrogen,  it 
forms  ammonia;  with  oxygen,  nitric  acid.     Fourcroy  as- 
serts, that  it  ])0ssesses  a  peculiar  and  distinct  odour  resem-  Whether  it 
bling  that  of  fishes  just  beginning  to  putrefy;  but  this  isP**^» 
probably  at  all  times  produced  by  its  combination  with  odour, 
other  materials.     It  seems  chiefly  concerned  in  giving  the 
greenish  colour  to  parts,  and  especially  muscular  parts,  in 
a  putrid  state.     In  some  gases  of  this  kind,  a  candle  will 
burn  freely. 

Hydrogen  issues  also  from  fecal  matter,  and,  in  combina-  HTdrogene 
tion  with  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  carbon,  produces  the  JJJo^^^ 
chief  part  of  the  nauseating  and  putrid  stench  thrown  combimidoo 
forth  from  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  ^H^^dT 
It  is  emitted  in  a  much  purer  state  from  the  sides  of  coal 
and  metallic  mines,  and  often  exists  in  considerable  abund- 
ance without  being  perceived  by  the  nostrils.     If  mixed  How  far 
with  an  equal  proportion  of  oxygen,  it  may  be  breathed  ''^•P"***'^ 
for  about  an  hour  without  any  great  inconvenience.     If 
inhaled  beyond  this  time,  or  in  a  more  concentrated  form, 
it  has  a  great  tendency  to  occasion  the  effects  we  have  just 
noticed,  lower  the  irritability  of  the  animal  fi-ame,  and  in- 
duce stupor  or  an  inclination  to  sleep. 

The  fumes  of  mercury,  lead,  and  some  other  metallic  Aletaliic 
substances,  when  highly  concentrated,  seem  to  operate  not  ^*^*^ 
very  dissimilarly  to  those  of  charcoal,  and  give  a  check  to 
the  mobility  of  the  nervous  power  at  once. 

The  fumes  of  charcoal  are  generally  inhaled  in  a  diluted  Fum«  of 
form,  but  they  are  still  highly  deleterious  and  produce  operate 
asphyxy  more  or  less  complete,  according  to  their  degree  of  ^fay^y 
concentration,  and  in  some  cases  according  to  the  strength  JfaT^pw 
or  weakness  of  frame  of  those  who  are  exposed  to  them,  of  coo- 
We  have  a  striking  illustration  of  this  in  the  ca«e  of  two  orodicr 
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Gek.vIII.  persons  communicated  by  Dr.  Babington  to  the  Medico- 
a  a^l  '  Chirurgical  Society,  who  had  gone  to  bed  in  a  room  in 
iphyxU       which  a  charcoal  fire  was  kept  up  through  the  whole  of 
mephiticB.    ^j^^  night,  with  the  gas  of  which  the  surrounding  atmo- 
^^^       sphere  was  strongly  impregnated.     According  to  the  prin- 
iBtiitnted.  ciple  we  have  endeavoured  to  estabHsh,  we  ought  here, 
from  the  dilution  of  the  vapour,  to  expect,  that  whatever 
tendency  there  might  be  to  asphyxy  would  be  united  with 
a  tendency  to  apoplexy.     And  such  we  find  to  have  been 
the  fact:  for,  of  these  two  persons,  the  younger  and  less 
vigorous,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  died   apparently  during  his 
sleep,  and  without  commotion:  while  the  elder  and  more 
robust,  a  man  of  thirty-eight,  was  found,  upon  being  called 
in  the  morning  between  six  and  seven,  in  an  apoplectic 
state,  with  a  swollen,  projecting  tongue,  suffused  and  pro- 
minent eyes,  and  laborious  breathing. 
Treatment       The  patient,  if  any  degree  of  sensibility  remain,  should 
modifica-     ^^  ^^^^  Variety  be  freely  exposed  to  the  open  air,  instead 
tion  of        of  to  an  heated  atmosphere  as  in  the  preceding :  and,  if 
"•P  y»y-     |jg  ^j^,^  swallow,  acidulated  liquids  should  be  given  him. 
If  insensible,  cold  water  should  be  dashed   on  his  face; 
strong  vinegar,  and  especially  aromatic  vinegar,  be  rubbed 
about  his  nostrils,  and  held  under  them,  and  stimulating 
clysters  be  injected,  as  recommended  under  the  first  variety. 
The  lungs  should  be  inflated  with  the  warm  breath  of  a 
healthy  man,  or,  which  is  better,  with  oxygen  gas. 
Voltaic  A  proper  use  of  voltaic  electricity  is  also  in  many  in- 

h^^l^'  stances  found  highly  serviceable.  No  advantage,  however, 
applied.  is  likely  to  accrue  from  passing  the  electric  aura  across 
the  chest,  directly  through  the  heart  and  lungs,  which  is 
a  common  practice.  The  fluid  should  be  transmitted  along 
the  channel  of  the  nerves,  from  the  seat  of  the  phrenic 
nerve  in  the  neck,  to  the  seat  of  the  diaphragm,  or  that 
of  the  par  vagum  immediately  under  the  stemo-mastoid 
muscle,  and  that  of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve,  which 
send  forth  branches  to  the  heart*.  In  Dr.  Babington's 
case,  the  application  of  voltaic  electricity  surprisingly  in- 
creased the  power  of  the  muscles  of  respiration,  but  ap- 
peared rather  to  diminish  the  action  of  the  heart.     It  was 


*  Greg.  CoDgp,  Med.  Theor.  HiiMand,  Dias.  usns  Ver,  Elect  in  A^hyiik 
Goet  1788. 
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hence  used  alternately  with  a  forcible  inhalation  of  oxygen  Osv.vnr. 
gas,  and  various  external  stimulants.      Venesection  was  ^  q^^',  ' 
tried,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  beneficial.     The  sphyxla 
man  recovered  in  a  few  days.  mephiuca- 

M.  Portal  recommends  a  division  of  the  jugular  vein,  p|y^^^  ^ 
but  the  blood  will  rarely  flow  from  any  vein,  and  is  still  the  jugular 
more  rarely  succeeded  by  any  advantage  oven  where  it  is  ][^i^^^" 
obtained.     And  if  every  other  remedy  fail,   he   advises  broncho- 
bronchotomy,  and  a  scarification  of  the  feet  and  hands*.    to«n^  *n<l 

The  sprinkling  or  dashing  of  water  upon  the  body  seems  don. 
to  be  useful  on  two  accounts ;  first,  from  having  a  tendency  Afiusba  of 
to  rouse  the  vessels  on  the  surface  to  contract ;  and  next,  ^  ^'**^' 
as  affording  an  opportunity  for  a  disengagement  of  oxygen. 

In  the  THIRD,  or  electric  variety,  the  whole  System 
appears  to  be  not  so  much  rendered  inirritable  to  stimulants,  lj2i^ 
as  to  be  suddenly  exhausted  of  its  entire  stock  of  nervous  dectrica. 
power,  like  a  Leyden  phial  upon  an  application  of  the  How 
discharging  rod :  in  consequence  of  which  the  limbs  are  ^P****^ 
flexible,  the  countenance  pale,  and  the  blood  uncoagulable. 
The  mode  in  which  the  electricity  is  communicated  is  of  Effects  alike 
little  importance ;  for,  if  sufficiently  powerful  for  the  pur-  ^J^^,*"^ 
pose,  real  or  apparent  death  is  instantaneously  produced,  like  degrae 
whether  the  stroke  flow  from  lightning,  an  electric  battery,  ^^^^^^^ 
or  a  voltaic  trough.  the  form 

Upon  plants,  on  the  contrary,  we  oflen  find  a  strote  of  !J°^^^" 
lightning  of  the  same  intensity  occasion  very  difierent  effects  ^^J^ 
in  difierent  kinds  or  branches  of  the  same  plant,  in  con-  different 
sequence  of  the  variety  they  exhibit  as  conducting  powers,  different 
Upon  some,  it  descends  without  mischief;  in  others,  it  ex-  i^t», 
hausts  itself  on  particular  parts,  which  are  withered,  as 
though  attacked  by  a  hemiplegia.     In  the  betula  alba,  or 
common  birch,  it  never  runs  along  the  stem,  but  confines 
its  stroke  to  the  top  alone,  beating  ofi*  the  boughs  in  every 
direction. 

In  animal  Hfe,  however,  there  is  also  a  difference  of  effect,  .^.      . 

•  ..  .  .  -If  in  am* 

put  only  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  intensity  or  the  mais  the 
electric  power  that  attacks  the  system ;  and  it  is  curious  ^^^ 
to  observe  the  nature  of  this  eflect.     Small  doses  of  elec-  effect'difioB 
tricity  prove  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  nervous  function,  **^ 

ETHiipiU 

ficd. 

*  Obaenrations  tur  let  Bffets  des  Vapouit  Mephytiquaa  tor  lit  Corpt  de 
rUomme,  &c.  noav.  edit  Paris,  1774. 
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OiK.VllL  increase  the  flow  of  sensorial  energy,  and  augment  the 

^.*A-  '*   irritability  of  the  muscles :  while  a  violent  shock,  as  we 

sphyxia       bavc  just  Seen,  exhausts  the  nervous  system  inBtantaoe- 

dectrka.     Q^giy^  carries  off  the  entire  stock  from  the  animal  fabric, 

and  leaves  the  muscular  fibres  flaccid  and  flagging.    This 

singular  result  is  extended  to  the  blood,  and  extended  to 

it  in  both  cases :  for  its  coagulability,  or  the  firmness  of  its 

.  texture,  is  increased  by  the  application  of  small  doses  of 

electricity,  while  the  shock  of  lightning,  which  readers  the 

muscles  lax  and  uncontracted,  renders  the  blood  loose  and 

uncoagulable.     It  is  to  this  variety  of  effect  that  Mr.  John 

Hunter  makes  a  powerful,  find  certainly  a  v^iy  impressive 

appeal,  in  proof  that  the  blood,  though  a  fluid,  is  actuated 

by  the  same  living  principle  as  the  muscular  fibres. 

Medical  The  general  principle  of  medical  treatment  has  been  laid 

*'^'**°**"^    down  under  the  first  variety.  Stimulants  of  the  most  active 

in  araiaScr  ^^^^  should  be  resorted  to  without  loss  of  time :  but  of  all 

degree  than  stimulants,  that  of  electricity,  or  voltaism,  seems  to  be  espe- 

i^t  caused  ^j^jjy  ^.j^j|gj  f^^  j^  ^jj^  present  modification  of  asphyxy. 

aiphyxy.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  tried  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, in  the  variety  before  us,  on  the  human  subject,  but 
M.  Abildgaard  has  related  a  few  experiments  on  other  ani- 
mals that  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  The  animals  chiefly 
selected  were  from  the  poultry-yard,  and  consisted  of  cocks 
and  hens.  These  were,  first  rendered  asphyctic,  or  ap- 
parently dead,  by  a  strong  shock  of  electricity  passed 
through  the  head ;  and  afterwards  recovered  by  another 
shock  passed  through  from  the  chest  to  the  back,  the  ani- 
mal instantly  walking  about  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
M.  Abildgaard  does  not  say  what  interval  he  allowed  be- 
tween the  shocks  thus  administered:  but  he  observed, 
that  where  no  second  shock  was  employed,  the  apparent 
was  converted  into  real  death,  for  the  animal,  in  no  in- 
stance, showed  any  tokens  of  resuscitation :  and  he  observed 
farther,  that,  if  the  second  shock  were  thrown  through  the 
head  like  the  first,  instead  of  from  the  chest  to  the  back, 
the  same  lifelessness  continued,  and  no  benefit  whatever 
was  produced*. 

>C.  A-  In  FROST-BITTEN  ASPHYXY,  or  that  produced  by  in- 


lUufltrated* 


algida. 
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tense  cold,  the  limbs  arc  rigid,  and  the  countenance  pale  Oiir.VIll. 
and  shrivelled.    This  variety  is  always  preceded  by  an  in-  j  q^J^^  ' 
surmountable  desire  to  sleep,  which  the  utmost  exertion  of  si>hyxi» 
the  will  is  unable  to  overpower.  The  sleep  is,  in  most  cases,  ^^  ** 
fatal,  and  becomes  the  sleep  of  death*.    Captain  Cook,  preceded  by 
in  the  account  he  has  given  of  his  first  voyage  round  the  ^^^^^ 
world,  has  strikingly  exemplified  this  remark  in  the  case  denre  to 
of  Dr.  Solander  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Joseph)  Banks.  J^'  ** 
*'  Dr.  Solander,"  says  he,  **  who  had   more  than  once  proring 
crossed  the  mountains  which  divide  Sweden  from  Norway,  "^^ 
well  knew,  that  extreme  coU,  especially  when  joined  with  g^m  Cim- 
fatigue,  produces  a  torpor  and  sleepiness  that  are  almost  udn  Coori 
irresistible ;  he  therefore  conjured  the  company  to  keep  ^^^^^ 
moving,  whatever  pain  it  might  cost  them.    *  Whoever  sits 
down,'  said  be, '  will  sleep,  and  whoever  sleeps  will  wake 
no  more.'    Dr.  Solander  himself  was  the  first  who  found 
the  inclination,  against  which  he  had  warned  others,  irre- 
sistible, and  insisted  upon  being  suffered  to  lie  down.     He 
soon  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  from  which,  however,  by 
the  exertion  of  Mr.  Banks,  he  was  awakened.     Several 
others  of  the  party  very  narrowly  escaped ;  and  two  of 
them  slept,  and  perished  from  the  coldf-" 

For  these  symptoms,  and  their  effects,  it  is  easy  to  ac-  Effect 
count.  Cold,  so  long  as  the  living  power  is  capable  of  **P***™^' 
producing  a  reaction,  is  one  of  the  most  strenuous  tonics 
we  are  possessed  of,  and  the  glow  that  accompanies  the 
reaction  is  felt  to  be  peculiarly  vigorous  and  elastic.  But 
if  it  exceed  this  proportion,  and  no  reaction  ensue,  the 
contraction  of  the  vessels  on  the  surface  is  converted  into 
a  rigid  spasm,  the  blood  is  driven  into  the  interior,  and 
the  surface  must  necessarily  be  pale.  In  this  extremity 
of  temperature,  moreover,  cold,  instead  of  being  a  tonic,  is 
one  of  the  most  formidable  sedatives  in  animal  chemistry : 
it  carries  off  the  heat  of  the  body  far  more  rapidly  than  it 
can  be  recruited,  and  as  effectually  exhausts  it  of  all  its 
irritable  and  sensible  power.  But  such  exhaustion,  as  we 
have  already  shown  under  the  genus  paroniria,  is  a 
cause  of  stupor  or  sleep,  and  a  cause  so  cogent  that  the 
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Ocir.vill.  will  is,  in  many  cases,  incapable  of  resisting  it,  and  falls 

>  cTaI*  '*   *  P^y  ^^  ^^^  power. 

In   applying  remedial   means  to  this  modification  of 

asphyxy,  great  caution  is  necessary  respecting  the  em- 
ployment of  warmth ;  and  particularly  where  the  limbs  are 
peculiarly  rigid,  and  under  the  influence  of  frost.  In  this 
last  case,  it  will  be  generally  foiind  most  advisable,  in  the 
first  instance,  as  in  frost-bitten  limbs,  to  plunge  the  body 
for  a  few  minutes  into  a  bath  of  cold  sea-water  or  salted 
water,  at  the  same  time  that  warm  air  may  be  breathed 
into  the  lungs,  and  the  stomach  and  rectum  gently  excited 
by  moderate  stimulants :  for  it  does  not  follow,  that,  be- 
cause the  limbs  and  surface  of  the  body  are  frozen  from 
frost-bite,  the  central  parts  have  sufiered  to  the  same  ex- 
tent. After  a  short  emersion  in  sea-water,  the  body  should 
be  taken  out,  wiped  perfectly  dry,  laid  in  flannel  in  a 
moderately  warm  room,  and  submitted  to  the  friction  of 
warm  hands,  several  persons  being  engaged  in  this  process 
simultaneously. 


SPECIES  II. 

CARUS  ECSTASIS. 

ECSTASY. 

total    suspension    op    sensibility    and     volcnitaet 
,  motion;  mostly  of  mental  power;  pulsation  akd 

breathing  continuing:  muscles  rigid  :  body  erect 

and  inflexible. 


Oew.viil  There  is  so  close  a  connexion  between  the  present  and 
M«n  of  die  ^^^  ensuing,  and,  in  truth,  most  of  the  ensuing  species  of 
mdcB  ^he  order  before  us,  that  they  are  occasionally  apt  to  nm 
net^^'  into  each  other,  or  to  exhibit  a  few  aggregate  symptoms, 
apt  to  mn  And,  on  this  account,  they  have  been  very  differently  ar- 
*"*>  iMh     ranged  by  different  writers.    Sauvages,  and  most  of  the 
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continental  nosologists,  have  regarded  them   as  distinct  <lEK.VfII. 
genera.      Dr.  Mead  and  Dr.  Cullen,  as  species  or  sub- ^j^^^' 
divisions  of  apoplexy,  and  Dr.  Cheyne,  as  the  same  of-  ttufa. 
lethargy.     Dr.  Cooke  has  treated  of  them  more  cnrsorily  other,  or  to 
than  those,  who  are  acquainted  with  his  talents  and  leam*>  ^t^gtt  ^' 
ing,  could  wish ;  and  has  so  far  followed  Dr.  Cullen  as  to  tymptoniB. 
place  them  conjointly  in  a  chapter  under  the  head  of  apo-  Sj^J^" 
plexy :  while  Dr.  Young,  coinciding  with  the  view  taken  nngS,  by 
in  the  present  work,  has  arranged  the  whole  as  a  species  ^^^^^^ 
nnder  the  generic  name  of  CARuti.  Cnlknaod 

To  understand  the  nature  of  their  distinctive  symptoms,  Co2"** 
and  the  reason  of  their  occasional  combination,  it  is  neees-  Young, 
sary  to  bear  in  mind  the  remarks  oifered  in  the  Physiolo-  Qmml 
gical  Proem  to  the  present  class  respecting  the  natural  g^JJ^rf^^' 
division  of  the  nervous  ramifications  into  sensific  andpowendif. 
motific  fibres ;  since  it  happens,  that  some  of  these  dis-  ^^^ 
eases  are  confined  to  one  set,  and  others  to  another,  while  dktuxbed  t 
other  diseases,  again,  extend  equally  to  both.    And  hence, 
we  are  able  to  account  for  disorders  in  which  the  percep*- 
tion  or  sensibility  is  abolished,  while  the  irritability  con* 
tinues  without  much  interference:  or  in  which  there  is 
a  disturbed  flow  or  total  cessation  of  the  irritable  power, 
with  little  interference  with  the  percipient,  and  sometimes 
also  with  the  sentient,  as  in  some  cases  of  paralysis:  or  in 
which  there  is  a  disturbance  or  cessation  of  all  these,  with 
the  exception  of  a  partial  supply  of  irritative  power  to  the 
involuntary  organs.     It  will  also  be  necessary  to  recollect, 
as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  many  of  the  preceding 
pages,  and  particularly  under  the  genus  clonus,  that 
where  there  is  a  disturbance  of  the  motific  or  irritative 
power,  this  disturbance  is  of  two  kinds,  one  from  excess* 
and  one  from  deficiency ;  and  that,  in  both  cases,  there  is  cfakfly  ftm 
a  great  irregularity  of  action,  and  consequently  entaMic  or  SS^d^ 
rigid,  and  clonic  or  agitatory  spasms,  exhibiting,  by  their  fidency. 
continuation,  innumerable  modifications. 

All  the  divisions  of  the  nervous  system,  moreover,  have  Ocneni 
a  natural  tendency  to  sympathize  in  the  same  action,  bowr  ^^^'^"^ 
ever  combined  or  interchanging ;  and  hence,  in  whatever  thStS^ 
division  of  it  a  disease  commences,  one  or  more  of  the  ^^SjJi  i^ 
other  divisions  are  peculiarly  apt  to  participate  in  the  affec-  the  tkrwdoM 
tion  ;  and  the  more  so  as  it  is  not  very  common  for  abnor-  •3'**^ 
iiial  actions,  when  once  communicated,  to  proceed  vrith 
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Gen.VIII.  much  order  or  regularity;  for  if  trismus  and  tremor  give 
OmsJ^    us  examples  of  such  order,  tetanus  very  generally,  con- 
stasis.         vulsion-fit,  epilepsy,  and  hysteria   furnish    proofs  of  the 
most  capricious  alternations  of  spastic  and  clonic  action, 
or  of  their  existing  in  different  trains  of  muscles  simul- 
taneously. 
These  re-        These  remarks  peculiarly  apply  to  ecstasy,  the  species 
culisrly       immediately  before   us,   compared   with    catalepsy  or 
applicable    TRANCE,  the  species  that  immediately  foUows.     In  both, 
compared     ^^^  nervous  influence  contributory  to  sensibility  and  irrita- 
with  cata-     bihty  is  disturbed  in  its  transmission,  or  regularity  of  action. 
How  far  the '^"^  not  equally,  nor  in  the  same  manner;  for  vehile  the 
two  agree,    transmission  of  the  sensific  principle  seems  to  be  totally 
suspended,  that  of  the  irritable  principle  continues,  though 
with  a  striking  deviation  from  the  uniform  tenour  of  health. 
Wherein      Thus  far  the  two  diseases  agree.    They  differ  in  the  nature 
^        '  of  the  disturbance  of  the  motific  principle.     In  ecstasy, 
this  seems  to  be  produced  in  excess  and  irregularly  ac- 
cumulated ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  muscles  are  thrown 
into  a  rigid  and  permanent  spasm,  not  incurvating  the 
body,  as   in   the  different   modifications  of  tetanus,  but 
maintaining  it  erect  from  an  equal  excess  of  supply  to  the 
extensor  and  flexor  muscles.     In  catalepsy,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  motific  principle  seems  to  be  in  deficiency  rather 
than  in  excess,  though  it  is  often  irregularly  distributed; 
and  hence,  while  some  muscles   appear   sufficiently  sup- 
plied, the  action  of  others,  even  the  involuntary  ones,  is 
often  peculiarly  weak.     Whence,  also,  the  limbs,  instead 
of  resisting  external  force,  yield  to  it  with  readiness,  and 
assume  any  position  that  may  be  given  to  them. 
In  both  the      In  both  cases,  the  torpitude  of  the  external  senses  ap- 
external       pears  to  extend  to  those  of  the  mind;  for  the  patient,  on 
senses         returning  to  himself,  has  no  recollection   of  any  train  of 
^d"il?^''  i^^as  that  occurred  to  him  during  the  fit.     Yet,  we  shall 
nerai:         find  presently  that,  in  a  few  instances,  the  power  of  sight 
yet  not        and  of  judging,  and  perhaps  some  other  powers,  do  not 

^*^'*        seem  completely  to  have  failed. 
Bothdia-         i^  deserves,  however,   to  be  specially   remarked,  that 

eases  moat     i       •      i  i  • 

common  to  both  these  diseases  are  most  common  to  persons  constito- 
DradimoMd  ^^^"^''Y  disposed  to  somc  mental  estrangement,  as  melan- 
to  mental  choly  or  re  very,  hypochondrism,  or  morbid  elevation  of 
^^^'     mind ;   thus  pointing  out  to  us  the  outlet  at  which  the 
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sensorial  power  is  often  carried  oft':  for  we  have  already  Oev.v HI. 
seen  that,  under  intense  revery,  the  external  senses  are,  cL'^^iJ. 
for  the  most  part,  inactive  or  torpid  to  the  impressions  of  stasis, 
surrounding  objects  during  wakefulness ;  while  the  mind  conclusion 
is  alike  dead  to  every  thing  but  the  train  of  ideas,  which  from  this, 
immediately  constitute   the   subject  of  the  revery.     The  Illustrated, 
same  tendency  to  abstraction,  though  not  carried  so  com- 
pletely into  effect,  is  often  to  be  found  in  melancholy, 
and  still  more  so  in  that  species  of  all  si  a  which,  in  the 
present  work,  is  denominated   elatio,  mental  elevation 
or  extravagance,  and  particularly  the  variety  called  ela- 
tio EcsTATicA,  false  inspiration,  visionary  conceits.     If 
the  person  labouring  under  any  of  these  be  attacked  at 
the  same  time  with  a  general  entasia,  or  rigid  tetanus, 
erecting  instead  of  incurvating  the  body,  he  will  be  thrown 
into  an  ecstasy,  constituting  the  present  species.     And  if, 
instead  of  an  excessive,  there  be  a  deficient  supply  of  irri- 
table power,  and  consequently  a  ftaccidity  or  flexibility  of 
the  muscles  instead   of  a   rigidity,  his  disease  will  be  a 
catalepsy,  constituting  the  ensuing  species,  with  this  dif- 
ference alone,  that,  in  most  cases  of  the  two  diseases  before 
us,  the  faculties  of  the  mind  unite  in  the  torpitude  of  the 
senses,  instead  of  giving  rise  to  it. 

I  say,  in  most  cases,  and  have  kept  to  the  same  limita- 
tion in  the  specific  definition  :  for  if  it  be  true,  that  one 
of  the  causes  of  both  these  affections  is  profound  con- 
templation or  attention  of  mind,  or  some  overwhelming 
passion,  as  we  are  told  by  many  writers,  the  mind  does 
not  seem,  in  such  cases,  to  be  without  ideas,  nor  without 
them  in  a  very  energetic  degree.  And  it  is  to  ecstasis 
under  this  modification  that,  I  am  incUned  to  think,  we 
should  refer  the  catochus  of  most  of  the  nosologists,  catochus 
which  they  arrange  in  the  same  order  as,  and  next  to  ^^au 
tetanus,  and  define  a  "  general  spastic  rigidity  without 
sensibility.'* 

Ecstasis  is  of  rare  occurrence;  its  predisponent  cause  is  Predispo- 
unquestionably  a  highly  nervous  or  irritable  temperament;  ^^^IIS^ 
the  exciting  or  occasional  causes  it  is  not  easy,  at  all  Exciting 
times,  to  determine.      For  the  greater  part,  they  seem  ««««• 
to  be  of  a  mental  character,  as  profound  and  long-con- 
tinued meditation  upon  subjects  of  great  interest  and  ex- 
citement ;  and  terror  or  other  violent  emotions  of  the  mind. 
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It  seems  also  to  have  proceeded,  like  most  of  the  spasmo- 
dic aflectioDs  already  treated  of,  from  various  corporeal 
irritatioDs,  and  particularly  those  of  the  stomach  and  livet, 
suppressed  menstruatioa,  repelled  chronic  eruptions,  and 
-plethora;  and  perhaps  occasionally,  as  hinted  by  the 
younger  M.  Pinel,  from  an  inflammation  of  the  spinal 
marrow*.  The  duration  of  the  fit  varies,  from  a  few 
hours  to  two  or  three  days.  The  patient  rouses  as  from 
a  sleep,  seems  languid,  and  complains  of  nausea  and  ver- 
tigo ; — evidently  showing,  that  the  morbid  supply  of  sen- 
sorial power  is  exhausted,  and  that  the  spasm  has  c«aaed 
in  consequence  of  such  exhaustion. 

As  the  disease  evidently  consists  in  a  disturbance  of  the 
balance  of  the  Bensorial  power,  or  iu  an  excessive  produc- 
tion of  the  irritable,  but  a  deficient  or  suspended  produc- 
tion of  the  sensific  principle,  the  curative  intention  should 
lead  us  to  aim  at  a  restoration  of  this  balance :  and  hence 
the  remedial  process  will  run  so  nearly  parallel  with  thai 
for  tetanus,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  the  reader  to 
the  treatment  already  laid  down  for  that  disease. 

Where  catalepsy  is  connected  with  a  morbid  state  of  tfae 
liver,  mercury  given  to  ptyalism  has  often  proved  highly 
successful.  Dr.  Chisholm  has  given  a  very  interesting 
case  of  this  kind  in  a  young  lady  of  eighteen  of  an  hy- 
sterical diathesis,  and  in  whom  the  ecstasy,  or  paroxysm 
of  rigidity,  was  alternated  with  paroxysms  of  mania.  "  At 
the  end  often  minutes  the  patient  suddenly  started  up  in 
bed,  the  muscles  became  at  once  relaxed,  but  mantacal 
distraction  of  mind  instantly  succeeded.  During  the 
maniacal  state,  now,  it  was  particularly  sin^lar  that, 
although  she  could  not  articulate  a  single  word,  and  wu 
«Tidently  unconscious  of  what  she  did,  yet  she  sung  some 
very  beautiful  airs  with  a  sweetness  of  tone  and  cofnct- 
ness  of  measure  extremely  interesting  and  aflecting:  at 
the  end  of  ten  minutes,  her  head  suddenly  and  nnexpeel- 
edly  dropped,  and  she  fell  back  into  the  state  of  rigidityt." 
She  finally  recovered  by  the  use  of  mercury. 


*  Joumil  de  Phyuolofpe  EiiMrimentale,  pu  F.  Higtndic,  D.M.  Ac.  ttm.  i. 
Jiav.  1831. 
t  Of  the  CUnwie  ami  Diltuo  bf  Tiopinl  CoiminM,  p.  100,  Sto.     Laid, 
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SPECIES  III. 

CARU8     CATALBP8IA. 

CATALEPSY.    TRANCE. 

TOTAL  SUSPENSION  OF  SENSIBILITY  AND  VOLUNTARY  MO- 
TION ;  MOSTLY  OF  MENTAL  POWER  ;  PULSATION  AND 
BREATHING  CONTINUING  ;  MUSCLES  FLEXIBLE :  BODY 
YIELDING  TO,  AMD  RETAINING  ANY  GIVEN  POSITION. 

This  species  is  chiefly  distiiigaished  from  the  preceding  Gkv.viii. 
by  the  flexibility,  instead  of  inflexibility,  of  the  muscles*  ^^^^-  m< 
The  cause  of  this  diflerence  has  been  explained  under  the  ^![J^|j^ 
preceding  species,  and  needs  not  be  repeated  in  the  present  from  the 
place.    The  specific  term  common  to  the  Greek  writers  £!^^ 
i^  derived  from  xaraXafjkCdv^fdMSy  "  deprehendor,"  "  to  be  origin  of 
seized  or  laid  hold  of,"  and  alludes  to  the  suddenness  of  t^ipecific 
its  attack.  "^ 

The  predisponent  and  exciting  causes  are  the  same  as  pi^dispo- 
those  of  ecstasis ;  and  the  state  of  the  habit  or  idiosyn-  nem  and 
crasy  alone  produces  the  diflerence  of  eflect.    The  coun-  ^^^ 
tenance  is  commonly  florid,  and  the  eyes  opeq,  and  ap-  Description, 
parently  fixed  intently  upon  an  object,  but  in  most  cases 
without  perception*    Yet  here,  as  in  ecstasis,  we  some- 
times meet  with  examples,  in  which  one  or  more  of  the 
senses,  mental  as  well  as  corporeal,  do  not  associate  in  the 
general  torpitude.    So,  in  paroniria,  the  sight  or  hearing 
continues    awake,  while  the  other  external  senses  are 
plunged  in  a  deep  sleep,  and,  in  some  cases  of  paralysis, 
the  sentient  fibres  retain  their  activity,  while  those  of  mo- 
tion are  torpid. 

The  paroxysm  commonly  attacks  without  any  previous  Progress  of 
warning,  and  closes  with  sighing  or  a  clonic  effort  of  the  ^P*'- 
nervous  power  to  re-establish  its  regular  flow.     Its  dura-  -T     .' 
tion  is  from  a  few  hours,  or  minutes,  to  two  or  three  days ; 
and,  according  to  well  established  authorities,  sometimes 
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GEN.Viri.  for  a  much  longer  period.     And  so  completely  exhausted 
Spec.  III.  of  irritable  power  are  some  of  the  orgrans,  and  even  those 

Cams  cata-      « .         ,  .  ,  ,  o         ' 

lepsia.         of  mvoluntary  action,  that  we  have  one  example  in  a  fo- 
Wonderftil  reign  journal  of  forty  grains  of  emetic  tartar  having  been 

exhaustion       •  '^i.       .  ir     4.* 

of  irritable    given  Without  any  effect*. 

power.  The  disease,  like  the  last,  is  not  common.       Dr.  Cullen 

wTo^w-   °®^®^  ^^^  ^"  instance  of  it,  except  where  it  was  altogether 
lence:         counterfeited,  and  asserts  the  same  of  other  practitioners; 
and  hence    which,  in  fact,  he  offers  as  an  apology  for  not   knowing 
mUM^ired  exactly  where  to  arrange  it.    **  Therefore,"  says  he,  "  from 
by  Cullen ;  the  disease  being  seldom,  differently  described,  and  almost 
always  feigned,  I  can  scarcely  tell  where  to  place  it  with 
who  rejgard-  certainty ;  but  I  am  well  persuaded,  that  it  does  not  at  all 
subdMsfon  differ  from  the  genus  apoplexy,  and  I  have  hence  arranged 
of  apoplexy,  it  as  a  species  of  this  division."     Plethora  or  pressure  of 
the  brain  may,  perhaps,  be  an  occasional  cause  of  this,  as 
of  most  other  nervous  diseases,  in  some  habits ;  but  the 
greater  number  of  cases  that  have  occurred,  show  very 
clearly  that  this  disease,  in  its  genuinie  form,  is  as  distinct 
from  apoplexy  as  from  epilepsy. 
Mostly  We   have  said,   that   both   catalepsy  and    ecstasy  are 

eoitiBy^in     i^^ost  frequently  found  in  constitutions  disposed  to  mental 
consdtu.      estrangements.     Dr.  Gooch  has  given  a  very   interesting 
^^Ji^^Q      case  in  illustration  of  this  remark  in  his  paper  on  puerperal 
mental        insanity  published   in   the  Medical  Transactions.      The 
mwiL^"      patient  was  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  had  been  often  preg- 
Strikiog      nant,  but  had  only  borne  one  living  child  ;  and  was  now 
UlustratioD.  confined    after  delivery  of  a  dead    child    in   her  seventh 
month  of  gestation.     "  A  few  days  after  our  first  visit," 
says  Dr.  Gooch,  "  we  were  summoned  to  observe  a  re- 
markable change  in  her  symptoms.     The  attendants  said 
she  was  dying,  or  in  a  trance.     She  was  lying  in  bed  mo- 
tionless, and  apparently  senseless.     It  had  been  said,  that 
the  pupils  were  dilated  and  motionless,  and  some  appre- 
hensions of  effusion  on  the  brain  had  been   entertained. 
But,  on  coming  to  examine  them  closely,  it  was  found, 
that  they  readily  contracted  when  the   light    fell   upon 
them  ;  her  eyes  were  open,  but  no  rising  of  the  chest,  no 
movement  of  the   nostrils,  no  appearance  of  respiration 


*  Bi^lirends,  Baldingers,  N.  Alagasinc,  b.  ix..  199. 
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could  be  seen  ;  the  only  signs  of  life  were  her  warmth  and  Oek.VIII. 
pulse:  the    latter  was,  as  we  had  hitherto  observed  it,  ^^Jj[j[[^ 
weak,  and  about  120 ;  her  feces  and  urine  were  voided  in  lepsia. 
bed. 

*^  The  trunk  of  the  body  was  now  lifted,  so  as  to  form 
rather  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  limbs  (a  most  uncom- 
fortable posture),  and  there  left  with  nothing  to  support 
it.  Thus  she  continued  sitting  while  we  were  asking 
questions  and  conversing,  so  that  many  minutes  must 
have  passed. 

'*  One  arm  was  now  raised,  then  the  other,  and  where 
they  were  left,  there  they  remained ;  it  was  now  a  curious 
sight  to  see  her,  sitting  up  in  bed,  her  eyes  open,  staring 
lifelessly,  her  arms  outstretched,  yet  without  any  visible 
sign  of  animation  ;  she  was  very  thin  and  pallid,  and 
looked  like  a  corpse  that  had  been  propped  up,  and  had 
stiffened  in  this  attitude.  We  now  took  her  out  of  bed, 
placed  her  upright,  and  endeavoured  to  rouse  her  by  call- 
ing loudly  in  her  ears,  but  in  vain ;  she  stood  up,  but  as 
inanimate  as  a  statue ;  the  slightest  push  put  her  off  her 
balance ;  no  exertion  was  made  to  regain  it ;  she  would 
have  fallen,  if  I  had  not  caught  her. 

She  went  into  this  state  three  several  times :  the  first  . 
time  it  lasted  fourteen  hours;  the  second  time,  twelve 
hours ;  and  the  third  time,  nine  hours,  with  waking  inter- 
vals of  two  days  after  the  first  fit,  and  one  day  after  the 
second.  After  this,  the  disease  resumed  the  ordinary 
form  of  melancholia,  and  three  months  from  the  time  of 
her  delivery,  she  was  well  enough  to  resume  her  domestic 
duties.'' 

From  the  rarity  of  the  complaint  and  the  singularity  of  From  the 
several  of  its  symptoms,  many  physicians  who  have  never  Jf  j^Tym- 
witnessed  an  example  of  it,  are  too  much  disposed,  like  ptoms  often 
Dr.  CuUen,  to  regard  it  in  every  case  as  an  imposture.  ^^Impos" 
The  instance  just  given  is  sufficient  to  clear  it  from  this  ture;  yet 
charge ;  yet  the  following  from  Bonet  is  added  in  con-  J^^^J^. 
firmation.     George  Grokatski,  a  Polish  soldier,  deserted  Addirionil 
from  his  i-egiment  in  the  harvest  of  the  year  1677.     He  iDust»t»«>' 
was  discovered  a  few  days  afterwards,  drinking  and  making 
merry  in  a  common  ale-house.     The  moment  he  was  ap- 
prehended he  was  so  much  terrified,  that  he  gave  a  load 
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Oen.viii.  shriek  and  was  immediately  deprived  of  the   power  of 
Guuf  n^  speech.    When  brought  to  a  court-martial,   it  was  im- 
kpsuu        posdble  to  make  him  articulate  a  word :  he  was  as  im* 
moveable  as  a  statue,  and  appeared  not  to  be  conscious  of 
any  thing  that  was  going  forward*    In  the  prison  to  which 
he  was  conducted,  he  neither  ate  nor  drank,  nor  emptied 
the  bowels  and  the  bladder.    The  officers  and  the  priest  at 
first  threatened  him,  but  afterwards  endeavonred  to  soothe 
and  calm  him ;  but  all  their  efforts  were  in  vain.     He  re- 
mained senseless  and  immoveable.     His  irons  were  struck 
off,  and  he  was  taken  out  of  the  prison,  but  he  did  not 
move.    Twenty  days  and  nights  were  passed  in  this  way, 
during  which  he  took  no  kind  of  nourishment,  nor  had  any 
natural  evacnation.    He  then  gradually  sunk  and  died  *. 
SiBguitt         The  pliability  of  the  muscles  to  any  stimulus  that  acts 
flie muscles  upon  them  is  sufficiently  evident  from  both  these  eases: 
ofntMu^  but  it  has  not  been  generally  observed  by  pathologists,  that 
^mmtvm  ^^®  foTce  of  the  Stimulus,  which  is  acting  upon  them  at 
state  of  mo.  the  time  of  the  attack,  continues  afterwards,  so  that  the 
'  same  state  of  motion  or  rest  is  still  maintained.     In  the 

*  case  of  a  schoolboy  aged  eleven  years^  related  by  Mr. 
Stearns  t>  the  paroxysms  returned  ten  times  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  never  exceeded  three  minutes  at  a  time* 
And  if  it  commenced  while  the  patient  was  walking,  tbe 
same  pace  was  maintained,  though  without  the  direction 
Further  of  the  mind.  The  present  author  was  consulted  a  few 
^  ^°'  years  ago  on  a  similar  case  by  a  student  of  Gray's  liu, 
about  nineteen  years  of  age.  Having  been  attacked  with 
a  fit  of  catalepsy  while  walking,  within  a  few  minutes  after 
having  left  bis  chambers,  he  continued  his  pace  insensibly, 
and  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  course  he  tooL 
As  far  as  he  could  judge,  the  paroxysm  continued  for 
'  nearly  an  hour,  through  the  whole  of  which  time  his  in- 
voluntary walking  continued  $  at  the  end  of  this  period,  be 
began  a  little  to  recover  his  recollection  and  the  genenJ 
use  of  his  external  senses.  He'  then  found  himself  in  a 
lai^  street,  but  did  not  know  how  he  got  there,  nor  what 
was  its  name.    Upon  inquiry  he  learned  that  he  was  al 


*  Medic.  SeptentrioD.  lib.  i.  sect  xvi.  Csp.  6. 
t  Amcriosn  Med.  Register,  voL  L  srt.  Viix. 
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the  further  end  of  Piccadilly  near  Hyde  Park  corner,  toOsr.yill. 
which,  when  he  left  hia  cbainbera,  be  had  no  intention  of  ^J^^;^^ 
going.  He  waa  extremely  fngfaten!ed«  very  much  exhanated,  lepsU. 
and  retamed  home  in  a  coaeh.     He  waa  aot  conacious  of 
any  particular  train  of  ideas  that  had  pasaad  in  his  mind 
during  the  fit ;  but  if  such  there  had  been,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  like  the  ? isions  of  a  dream,  the  reminis^ 
cence  of  them  would  have  been  completely  banished  by 
the  terror  he  fek  on  first  recovering  his  recollection^  and 
finding  himself  in  a  strange  place,  to  which  he  had  been 
irregularly  wandering  through  a  great  number  of  streets 
without  consciousness.     He  had  several  slighter  attacks 
antecedently,  shorter  in  duration^  and,  firom  bis  being  at 
rest  at  the  time,  unaccon^paaied  with  a  tendency  to  per- 
ambulate. 

In  tbia  case,  and  in  all  of  a  similar  kind,  from  the  power  In  tiiew 
which  the  patient  seems  to  possess  of  avoiding  danger,  the  run  tffr 
faculty  of  the  will  and  of  sight,  must  be  in  some  degree  of  ^acoitj  d 
activity,  however  obtunded :  bearing  a  near  resemblance  to  ^  ^^^ 
paroniria  ambulans,  or  sleep-walking,  with  the  exception  sight  must 
of  the  suddenness  of  the  attack.     Some  pathologists,  in-  jl^^^ 
deed,  have  noticed  a  modification  in  which  the  powers  of  activity, 
deglutition  and  digestion  continue,  as  well  as  those  ofSomennMr 
pulsation  and  breathing,  {urovided  the  food  be  thrust  into  ticmMmJ 
the  mouth.     If  we  were  right  in  ascribing  the  catochus  t^na  pie. 
of  the  ancients  to  that  form  of  ecstasy  in  which  the  mind  ^"^^ 
retains  some  train  of  ideas,  we  shall  probably  be  right  Catocfae, 
also  in  referring  their  catoche  to  this  modification  of  ^^' 
catalepsy;  though  Galen  seems  to  have  regarded  the  term 
as  a  mere  synonym  of  catalepsy,  and  ^tius  adopted  his 
opinion. 

Instead^  however,  of  most  of  the  involuntary  organs  In  other 
being  in  a  joint  state  of  activity,  instances  have  occasion-  *^*° 
ally  been  known  of  an  apparent  cessation  of  activity  in  all  tiyitj  in  aU 
of  them.    A  critical  examination  of  the  region  of  the  heart  ^^">^<>iun^ 

tvT  ornns. 

will  mostly,  indeed,  give  proof  of  a  very  feeble  flutter,  and  Hence  the 
if  a  clear  mirror  be  applied  to  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  it  ciiMaae  has 
will  generally  be  found  to  have  a  thin  vapour  on  its  face,  taken  for 
But  even  these  signs  have  not  always  been  given:  ioso- nai death, 
much  that  the  disease  has  been  mistaken  for  real  death :  fbitunate"* 
and,  in  countries  where  the  rite  of  sepulture  takes  place  •u^ov 
speedily,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  the  unfortunate  suf-  cjmcs^!^ 

taxed  alive* 
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ferer  baa,  in  a  few  instances,  been  buried  alive'.  In  a 
case  of  asphyxy  of  a  singular  kind,  related  by  M,  Pew,  the 
patient,  a  female,  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  baring  had 
her  interment  postpontd  for  the  purpose  of  aBcertaining 
the  cause  of  her  supposed  death  by  dissection :  for  on  being 
submitted  to  the  scalpel,  its  first  touch  brought  her  to  her 
senses,  and  threw  her  into  a  state  of  violent  agitation,  the 
anatomists  being  almost  as  much  frightened  as  herselft- 
So  Diemerbroeck  relates  the  case  of  a  rustic,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  dead  of  the  plague,  and  was  laid  out  for 
interment.  It  was  by  accident  three  days  before  he  conid 
be  carried  to  the  grave,  when,  in  the  act  of  being  buried, 
he  showed  signs  of  life,  recovered,  and  lived  many  yearsj. 
Mathreus,  Hildanus,  and  the  collectors  of  medical  curioai- 
ties  are  full  of  stories  of  this  kind  :  many  of  them,  indeed, 
loosely  related ;  but  many  also  possessing  every  reqatsiie 
authority  for  belief :  and  urging  the  necessity  of  waiting 
for  signs  of  putrefaction  before  the  lid  of  the  coffin  is 
screwed  down,  or,  1  should  rather  say,  before  the  body  is 
removed  from  its  deathbed. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  predispoaing  and 
exciting  causes  are  the  same  as  those  of  ecstasy,  and  that 
the  state  of  the  habit  or  idiosyncrasy  alone  produces  the 
difference  of  effect.  This  distinction  has  not  been  aaf- 
ficiently  attended  to  by  pathologists  in  their  mode  of  treat- 
ment :  and  hence  one  common  plan  has  been  too  generally 
laid  down  and  pursued  in  ecstasy,  catalepsy,  lethargy,  and 
even  apoplexy,  the  general  treatment  being  as  much  con- 
founded as  the  diseases  themselves. 

Commonly  speaking,  copious  bleedings  and  purgings 
have  been  chiefly  trusted  to  in  all  of  them :  and  as  the  pre- 
sent disease,  in  some  cases,  arises  from  plethora,  or  ob- 
struction, or  some  irritation  of  the  stomach,  it  is  not  tu  be 
wondered  at  that  this  process  should  sometimes  succeed. 
But,  if  we  have  been  correct  in  our  pathology,  if  catakpsy 
be  not  only  a  nervous  disease,  but  a  disease  of  nervoua  de- 


■  Pinmu,  Sur  le  Dutger  da  Inhumaliims  piedpilki.  Paris,  i;76. 

t  Pratique  Aa  AccouchraiL-ni,  &c.  ToiiMii'i  Raccola  Ae  Tnvic,  OMcnk 
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biiity,  in  which  the  sensorial  power  is  distributed  with  en-  Gek.VIH. 
feebled  and  clonic  irregularity,  and  consequently  with  a  c^s  Jti 
necessary  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  the  nervous  system,  lepda. 
it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  a  reducent  treatment,  however  Treatment, 
serviceable  in  a  few  cases,  cannot  be  laid  down  as  the  ^  reducent 
proper  plan  to  be  pursued  in  general,  nor  even  in  any  case  way8"to  be" 
as  an  advisable  practice,  further  than  it  may  be  called  for  pursued, 
by  the  contingency  of  the  exciting  cause.     Stimulants  of 
most   kinds   will  usually  be  found  far  more  serviceable, 
particularly  in  the  form  of  blisters  to  the  head  and  heart, 
sinapisms  and  other  rubefacients  to  the  extremities,  and 
injections  to  the  rectum. 

It  is  now  well  known,  that  the  simplest  substances,  as  Injeotkmor 
a  solution  of  gum  arabic,  or  merely  warm  water  infused,  to  [^J[^  "^ 
the  amount  of  not  more  than  an  ounce  or  two,  into  the  cur*  the  blood, 
rent  of  the  blood  by  opening  a  vein,  will  not  only  excite 
the  heart  to  a  more  violent  action,  but  affect  the  stomach 
and  intestinal  canal  with  a  like  increased  action  by  sym- 
pathy, producing  sickness  in  the  former,  and  looseness  in 
the  latter:  and  hence  Dr.  Regnaudot,  in  an  ingenious  in- 
augural dissertation,  has  thrown  out  a  hint,  well  worthy 
of  being  followed  up,  that  such  a  stimulus  may  probably 
succeed  in  rousing  the  system  generally  in  the  present  and 
most  of  the  preceding  species. 

Electricity  or  voltaism,  in  the  manner  already  recom-  Electricity, 
mended,  may  also  be  tried  with  a  hope  of  success:  and  if  Voltaiwn. 
it  be  possible  to  introduce  any  thing  into  the  stomach  by  gdmuknts 
means  of  a  syringe,  brandy,  ether,  ammonia,  camphor,  or  ^  be  intro- 
even  phosphorus,  in  the  form  and  dose  already  recom-  thestonwldi* 
mended,  may  be  attempted  in  rotation.     The  body  in  the 
mean  while  should  be  kept  warm,  with  a  free  influx  of  pure 
air,  and  general  and  persevering  friction  should  often  be 
had  recourse  to.     A  steady  use  of  the  metallic  tonics  should  Metallic 
be  chiefly  confided  in  after  the  paroxysm  is  over. 
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SPECIES  IV. 

CARUS  LETHARGUS. 
LETHARGY. 

MENTAL  AND  CORPOREAL  TORPITUDB  WITH  DBXP  QUIBT 

SLEEP. 

OEir.vllL  Lethargy^  from  the  Greek  terms  >Jihi  and  i^y^^  "ob' 
Spec.  IV.  |*^j^  pigra/'  is  distinguished  from  all  the  preceding  species 
^''^^  of  the  present  genus,  by  the  apparent  ease  and  quietism 
t/^^!""^  of  the  entire  system:  the  limbs  retaining  that  gentle  and 
DisdnctiTe  placid  flezion,  which  they  are  wont  to  exhibit  in  natiuil 
°^^        sleep,  and  the  eyelids  being  consequently  closed :  by  both 

which  signs  it  is  also  distinguished  from  apoplexy. 
^^<^<:>*^<"^  Lethargy  is  sometimes  produced  by  congestion,  or  efiii- 
sion  in  the  brain,  by  violent  mental  commotion,  as  that  of 
fright  or  furious  anger;  by  retrocedent  gout,  or  repelled 
ezanthems;  but  more  generally  by  long-continued  labour 
of  body,  or  severe  exertion  of  mind. 

The  common  causes  of  sleep,  thereforei  whether  natural 
or  morbid,  are  in  many  cases  causes  of  lethargy.  The 
Prozimate  proximate  cause,  however,  of  idiopathic  lethargy  does  not 
w^d^O?  ^^^^  ^  hdi.y^  been  sufficiently  pointed  out,  and  on  this  ac* 
pomtedotti  count  it  has  too  frequently,  like  the  preceding  apecies, 
wAum.       ^^  confounded  with  apoplexy,  and  regarded  as  a  mere 

modification  of  it 
Patholqc7*  We  had  occasion  to  take  a  glance  at  the  general  pby* 
siology  of  sleep,  under  the  genus  ephialtbs,  or  night- 
mare, and  observed  that  its  proximate  cause  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  a  torpitude  or  exhaustion  of  sensorial  power  iinom 
the  ordinary  stimulants  of  the  day.  Now  it  is  possible, 
that  the  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  a  defective  sup- 
ply of  sensorial  power  as  well  as  by  its  exhaustion;  and, 
consequently,  that  the  torpitude  of  sleep  may  ensue  when- 
ever such  deficient  action  or  energy  exists,  even  where 
SiadMb.  there  is  no  exposure  to  its  ordinary  exciting  causes.  And 
!f  ^      this  it  is,  as  it  appears  to  me,  which  constitutes  the  real 
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difference  between  genuine  lethargy  and   sound  healthy  Oek.viII. 
sleep :  in  which  sense,  the  former  becomes  a  strictly  nerv-  q^'JJ^ 
ous  affection  dependent  upon  a  weak  and  irregular  action  trgui. 
of  the  sensorial  organ,  accompanied  with  a  diminished  pro-  tween  ge. 
duction  of  sensorial  power,  and  this  power,  so  diminished,  ^^i^^' 
irregularly  distributed  over  its  different  departments   or  sound 
ramifications;  being  altogether  withheld  from  the  external  j^?^ 
senses  and  the  voluntary  organs,  while  the  supply  to  the 
involuntary  organs  is  little  interfered  with,  as  in  the  case 
of  common  sleep.    The  faculties  of  the  mind  seem  also, 
in  most  cases,  to  partake  of  the  torpitude  of  the  external 
senses  :  though,  as  the  whole  is  a  disease  of  debility,  and  ^y  broken 
consequently  of  irregular  action,  we  can  readily  account  m  upoo  by 
for  a  few  singular  cases  that  have  been  met  with,  in  which  tuns? 
the  lethargy  has  been  broken  in  upon  by  short  returns  of  mMtionor 
sensation,  or  even  of  speech,  or  by  an  irregular  flow  of  gJ^^Mi. 
ideas,  which  the  patient  is  sometimes  apt  to  mistake  for 
'  sensations.     And  hence,  lethargy  has  been  observed  under 
the  Collowing  varieties : 

a  Absolutus.  Without  intervals  of  sensation. 

Genuine  lethargy.  waking  or  consciousness. 

P  Cataphora.  With  short  remissions  or   in- 

Remissive  lethargy.  tervals  of  imperfect  waking, 

sensation  and  speech. 
7  Vigil.  Perfect  lethargy  of  body,  but 

Imperfect  lethargy.  imperfect  lethargy  of  mind  : 

wandering  ideas,  and  belief 
of  wakefulness  during  sleep. 

The  FIRST  VARIETY  has,  in  some  instances,  been  con-«c.Leth. 
siderably  protracted.   We  have  examples  of  its  continuance  J'^"*  •*»^ 
for  forty  days  *,  and  even  for  seven  weeks  f.     In  one  in- 
stance, it  is  said  to  have  resulted  from  insolation,  or  ex-  e^^JS^of 
posure  to  the  dkect  rays  of  the  sun ;  and  at  length,  with  it>  extent, 
great  singularity,  to  have  yielded  to  a  large  flow  of  urine 
loaded  with  pus  that  fell  to  the  bottom ;]:. 

The  SECOND  VARIETY,  or  CATAPHORA,  is  Uio  coma /s  c.  Letb- 

aiguicatai- 

•  Plott,  Natural  HisL  of  Staffoidshire. 

-f  Bang.  Collect.  Soc  Med.  Havn.  ii.  17* 

I  Mofgagoi,  de  Scd.  et  Caus.  Morti.  £p.  ▼.  13, 14.  Albertina 
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'Otji.VIII.  somnolentum  of  many  writers  ;  and  is  also  r  Trequent  ac- 
(JCLeihi  companiinent  of  many  fevers  and  other  diseases  of  great 
arnuscaia-  debility.  It  occurs  at  times,  however,  as  an  idiopathic 
p!"™-  affection ;  and  i  was  some  yeais  ago  acquainted  with  a 
cM^k  *^'7  singular  example,  that  continued  for  five  years.  The 
[latient  was  a  young  lady  of  delicat«  constitutiou,  in  her 

I  eighteenth  year  at  the  time  of  the  attack :  her  mind  had 

been  previously  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety :  the  remissions 
recurred  irregularly  twice  or  three  times  a  week,  and  rarely 
exceeded  an  hour  or  two  :  during  these  periods,  she  ughed. 
ate  reluctantly  what  was  offered  to  her,  had  occasional 
egestiona,  and  instantly  relapsed  into  sleep.  Her  recovery 
■  was  sudden,  for  she  seemed   to  awake  as  from  a  night's 

rest,  by  a  more  perfect  termination  of  the  paroxysm,  not 
>  followed  by  a  relapse. 

Aadiiionai  A  less  fortunate  case  of  the  same  kind  is  related  by 
withl'io*  ^'''  Brewster,  and  was  connected  with  depressed  animal 
foriunaiB  spirits,  and  probably  congestion  or  plethora.  The  patient 
'""'■  was  a  female  servant  about  the  middle  of  life.  The  first 
^^^^  paroxysm  was  preceded  by  a  hemorrhage  from  the  uose. 

^^H  and  lasted  three  days:  the  next   continued   six  weeks; 

^^^1  during  which  she  occasionally  swallowed  food   and   had 

^^^P  alvine  evacuations.     She  had  two  subsequent  fit^,  neither 

^^^1  of  which  lusted  above  a  few  days.     Not  long  af^rwards, 

^^^B    -  she  hung  herself*. 

yC.  I^lh.         The    THIRD  VARIETY,    Or     1"MPERFECT    LETHARGT.k 

T^'com*    the  TYPHOMANiA  of  the  Greek  writers;  the  coma  vioit 
vigil  of       of  many  later  pathologists.     It  is  a  frequent  sequel  Djion 
JSS'^uu.    ft^vcTB,  or  other  causes  of  great  nervous  debility,  in  circuDi- 
Btances  in  which  the  sensorial  power  has  not  recovered  its 
regularity  of  distribution,  or  stability  of  balance:  during 
which  the  patient  uniformly  assures  his  physician  and  his 
friends,  morning  after  morning,  that  he  has  passed  a  rest- 
less and  hurried  night,  without  a  moment's  sleep,  while 
the  nurse  has  been  a  witness  to  his  having  been  asleep  the 
whole  night  long. 
Modcof  Xhe  mode  of  treatment  must  depend  upon  the  lutun; 

muii  rary    °^  ^^^  cause,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  ascertain  it.     If  th» 
ircordingh)  have  consisted  in  any  suppressed  discharge  or  eruption. 
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we  should  endeavour  to  reproduce  it  by  all  possible  means.  Gex.viii. 
If  we  have  reason  to  suspect  compression  on  the  brain,  ^q^^jJ;.' 
copious  bleedings,  purgatives,  and  other  reducents  are  im-  argusvigiL 
perative.     And  if,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  it  be  a  Tw*tmenL 
strictly  nervous  affection,  and  depend  on  atony  and  a  dis-  ^here"*^ 
turbed  production  or  balance  of  the  sensorial  power,  the  w*  able  to 
warm  nervine  irritants,  as  musk,  camphor,  valerian,  with  •***'^*^ 
blisters,  sternutatories,  and  other  stimulants,  are  the  means 
we  should  have  recourse  to. 

These  different  processes  have  been  pursued  in  most  The  treau 
ages,  but  unfortunately  they  have  been  pursued  indiscri- "^^^  j^^ 
minately;  and  bleeding,  purgatives,  and  ethers  and  other  criminate, 
diffusible  excitants  have  been  employed  on  like  occasions, 
or  even  at  the  same  time.    Forestus  and  Dr.  Cheyne,  who  pian  of 
regarded  lethargy  as  chiefly  dependent  upon  plethora  or  forestus 
congestion,  seem  uniformly  to  have  adhered  to  a  reducent 
plan ;  and  Celsus,  who  contemplated  it  as  a  ner\'ous  affec-  compared 
tion,   equally   confines   himself  to  external  and  internal  !J^ '^^  **^ 
pungents,  and  advises  pepper,  euphorbium,  castor,  and 
vinegar,  with  the  fumes  of  burning  galbanum  or  harts- 
horn applied  to  the  nostrils :  as  also  shaving  the  head, 
fomenting  it  with  a  decoction  of  laurel  leaves,  or  rue,  and 
afterwards  applying  sinapisms  or  some  other  rubefacient 
epithem. 

All  these  are  consistent  with  themselves,  how  much  Both  plana 
soever  the  writers  may  differ  in  tl^eir  view  of  the  proximate  ^^thihcex- 
cause.     Yet,  neither  line  of  conduct  can  be  right  as  a  ge-  pUnation  of 
neral  practice;  and  hence  other  practitioners  have  occa-yj^^^J^*^ 
sionally  intermixed  the  two,  sometimes  incongruously  ;  and  cannot  be 
consequently  have  done  less  mischief,  as  at  other  times  ^^  * 
they  have  done  less  good.  principle. 

That  genuine  lethargy  is,  not  unfrequently,  a  strictly  Hence  some 
nervous  affection,  and  even  closely  connected  with  an  ir- have incon- 
regufar  or  debihtated  state  of  the  mind ;  and  that  a  re-  ^^"^7 
ducent  plan  is  not  always  calculated  to  afford  it  radical  two. 
relief,  however  it  may  give  a  temporary  promise,  must,  I  where  the 
apprehend,  be  obvious  to  most  practitioners  who  have  paid  JeJ^^gy  >« 
a  due  attention  to  their  own  circle  of  cases;  but  the  fol-  nervouaand 
lowing  example  from  Dr.  Cooke,  bearing  a  close  resem-  "P*^^°^ 
blance  in    its  termination    to   that  already  quoted  from  uuty, « re- 
Mr.  Brewster,  is  peculiarly  in  point,  and  ought  not  to  be^«"*P^ 
omitted  on  the  present  occasion :  "  A  lady  about  twenty  ^^.^^ 


^fWt 
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Qbh.VIU.  yetoB  of  age,  n-fao  had  itsually  enjoyed  very  ^ood  healdi. 

'  w^  one  morning  found  in  a  state  of  profound  bat  quiiA 

sleep,  from  which  she  could  nut  be  awakened,  uHliough 

I'  the  preceding  evening  she  find  gone  to  bed  apparently 
quite  well.  Various  lueang  had  beeu  tried  with  a  Tiew  of 
exciting  her  from  this  atate,  but  in  vaJn.  Under  th«w 
circumstances,  I  recommended  cupping  in  the  neck;  and 
after  she  had  lost  a  few  ounces  of  blood  in  this  way,  she 
opened  her  eyes,  perfectly  recovered,  and  remuined  through 
the  day,  quite  free  from  all  symptoms  of  disorder.  The 
next  morning,  and  for  several  successive  mornings,  she 
was  found  in  a  similar  state,  from  which  she  was  recovered 
by  the  same  remedy,  no  stimulating  external  applications 
producing  any  good  effect.  As  she  was  considerably 
weakened  by  repeated  depletions,  it  was  determined  that, 
on  the  next  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm,  the  case  should 
be  left  to  the  effects  of  nature,  as  long  as  was  consistent 
with  safety.  The  experiment  was  tried;  and,  at  the  end 
of  about  thirty  hours,  she  spontaneously  awoke,  apparentty 
refreshed,  and  wholly  unconscious  of  her  protracted  sleep. 
On  the  future  returns  of  these  paroxysms,  which  were 
t'rVu-'Jrequent,  the  same  plan  was  adopted,  and  she  awoke  after 
intervals  of  thirty-six,  forty-eight,  and,  on  one  occasioa, 
sixty-three  hours,  without  seeming  to  have  sulJered  from 
want  of  food,  or  otherwise.  In  the  early  part  of  the  dis- 
ease, various  means  were  employed  without  the  snaUeit 
advantage,  except  that,  while  under  the  influence  of  nnr- 
cury,  which  produced  a  very  severe  salivation  that  lasted 
more  than  a  month,  she  was  free  from  the  complaiat.  Per 
a  considerable  length  of  time,  these  paroxysms  raoarred  : 
but  at  length  they  gradually  left  her;  and  soon  aflermrds 
she  became  deranged  in  mind,  in  which  state  I  behere  she 
still  remains  *." 
^wl?°**"  When,  therefore,  there  are  no  symptoms  leading  to  a 
aympiomi  peculiar  cause,  it  will  be  advisable  to  bloed  by  capping. 
ii!»j  ID  once  or  twice,  but  not  oflener,  to  open  the  bowels  and 
cauK.  keep  them  in  n  state  of  shght  irritation ;  to  employ  bliat«is 
or  other  external  stimulants  occasionally,  and  to  have  i«- 
course  to  a  repeated  use  of  the  voltaic  trough,  sending;  llw 
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line  of  action  from  the  occiput  down  the  Bpine,  and  varying  Oek.  viii. 
it  to  the  extremities.     In  the  mean  time,  if  the  patient  can  ^^^iJ^J 
be  made  to  swallow,  we  should  try  the  effect  of  musk,  or  mrgus. 
camphor,  with  free  doses  of  the  metallic  tonics,  of  which  T****™*"** 
the  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  doses  of  a  grain,  three  or  four  times 
a  day,  offers  the  best  prospect  of  success^ 


SPECIES  V. 


CARUS  APOPLEXIA. 


APOPLEXY. 

MENTAL  AND  CORPOREAL  TORPITUDE  WITH  PULSATION  AND 
OPPRESSIVE,   MOSTLY  STERTOROUS,   SLEEP. 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  Gxx.VilL 
pathologists  whether  stertor  is  a  necessary  and  invariable,  -^l^^S^' 
or  only  an  occasional  sign  of  apoplexy.  Sauvages,  Linneus,  itenorbe« 
Vogel,  Sagar,  Forestus  *,  Kirkland  f.  Young,  and  by  far  "^^^^^j 
the  greater  number  of  writers  have  arranged  it  as  an  es-  cMkxuJ, 
sential  symptom ;  and,  hence,  the  present  author  was  in-  HJ°Pi°*"* 
duced  to  view  it  in  the  same  light  when  he  published  his  gcscnOly 
volume  of  Nosology.     He  has  since,  however,  met  with  *J2^*^*^' 
one  or  two  cases  of  atonic  apoplexy,  in  which,  although  detcribed 
the  disease  proved  fatal,  the  breathing  was  at  no  ^™e^***^ 
noisy  or  stertorous,   though   uniformly  laborious  or  op- totheaathor 
pressive :  and  he  has  hence  been  induced  to  modify  ^he^J*?^*^- 
specific  character  in  the  manner  it  stands  at  the  head  of  the  pment 
the  present  division ;  and  thus  to  approximate  it  to  the  modifica- 
opinion  of  Forestus,  CuUen,  and  Portal,  who  do  not  regard  definition: 
stertor  as  a  necessary  index.     Dr.  Cullen  is  generally  "*^"»*n 
conceived  to  have  omitted  this  peculiar  mark,  in  conse-  thfl^inion 
quence  of  his   having  included  asphyxy  and  catalepsy  °|[^"** 

tboritics. 

*  Lib.  X.  Obt.  73.  ^CatDmenu  p.  10. 
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r.vnr.  under  tlie  genus  apOplexia,  whicli  have  no  pretensionB 
Ckniiapol  *"  stertor.  Dul,  as  we  shall  have  to  return  to  this  subject 
pleiis.  when  discussing  the  different  forms  or  varieties  under 
TTieiubject  which  apoplexy  shows  itself,  1  shall  only  further  observe 
mimed  ^t  present,  that  Dr.  Cooke  has,  with  great  jadgroent, 
herLsfier.  Btecrcd  a  middle  course  in  laying  down  his  own  definition, 
Judicioui  which  characterizes  apoplexy  as  "a  disease  iti  which  the 
CBoke.  animal  functions  are  suspended,  while  the  vital  and  natural 
functions  continue;  respiration  being  generally  laborious, 
and  frequently  attended  with  stertor'." 
Ajinpieij  Apoplexy  is  strictly  a  disease  of  the  nervous  system, 
^B^uf  dependent  upon  a  suspension  of  the  sensorial  power  in 
thenervom  almostall  its  modifications, sentient,  percipient.andmotory, 
*'  with  the  exception  of  a  certain  portion  which  atill  con- 

tinues to  ho  supplied  to  the  involuntary  organs;  the  fa- 
culties of  the  mind  participating  in  the  torpitude  of  the 
and  hen™  body.  In  these  respects,  it  bears  a  very  near  approach  to 
nj„  '  the  preceding  species  of  carus;  it  chiefly  differs  in  its 
proBch  CO  being  generally  connected  with  an  oppressed  state  of  tbe 
iDg"r«ies  vessels  of  the  brain  from  over-distention  or  effusion;  so  ge- 
rfcamt  nerally,  indeed,  that  apoplexy  is,  by  almost  all  the  writers 
Uiiiinctive  on  the  subject,  regarded  rather  as  a  disease  of  the  mo- 
httling  ID  guineous,  than  of  the  nervous  system ;  the  morbid  aclioD 
^general  of  the  latter  being  supposed  to  be  entirely  dependent 
ii!aadi>-  On  that  of  the  former,  and  consequently  only  a  secoudar; 
euwoftlie    affection. 

taifiet  than       This  view  of  the  subject,  however,  is  by  far  too  liuiled: 

ofthenerr.  for  although  in  most  cases  the  more  prominent  symptoms 

Th         jcoucur  with  the  appearances  on  dissectiou  in  leading  lu 

ihemibject  to  Compression  of  the  brain  as  the  primary  cause  of  the 

iMLmiiei].  disease,  yet  we  shall  find  presently,  that  it  has  sometimes 

P        "  taken  place  where  no  such  compressiou  seems  to  have 

existed,  whilst  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  ootice  ■ 

variety  of  affections  of  the  head  attended  with  forcible 

and  severe  compression,  as   iutlamniatioQ  and  dropsy  of 

the  brain,  that  have  run  their  entire  course  witbout  uy 

mark  of  apoplexy  whatever:  to  which  should  be  addfd 

that,  while  in  most  other  diseases  or  lesions  accotapani*d 

with  compression  of  the  brain,  and  a  suspension  of  w 
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and  motory  power  as  a  consequence  hereof,  snch  snspension  Osx.yiiL 
ceases  almost  the  moment  the  compression  is  removed,  Csnu^a^* 
when  the  nerves  of  feeling  and  motion,  together  with  the  piexU. 
faculties  of  the  mind,  resume  their  wonted  activity,  and 
evince  no  tendency  to  a  relapse ;  in  apoplexy,  on  the  contrary, 
the  result  is  always  doubtful ;  for  a  palsy  of  some  part 
or  other  is  a  frequent  and  permanent  effect,  or  the  mind 
suffers  in  some  of  its  faculties,  and  a  relapse  is  generally 
to  be  apprehended.  So  that  though  compression  of  the 
brain,  and  particularly  from  a  morbid  state  of  the  san- 
guineous and  respiratory  functions,  may  be  justly  regarded 
as  the  ordinary  efficient  cause,  there  seems  to  be  at  the 
same  time  some  peculiar  debility  or  other  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  sensorial  system  to  which  apoplexy  is  primarily 
to  be  referred,  and  without  which  it  might  not  take  place ; 
and  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  adverted  to  by  prac- 
titioners. Though  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  our  affirming 
that,  wherever  such  a  morbid  condition  exists,  compression, 
from  whatever  cause,  will  be  sure  to  produce  the  disease. 

We  may  hence  see  why  advancing  age  should  prove  a  Heneeob. 
predisposing  cause ;  and  account  for  the  statement  of ^"J"T^ 
Morgagni,  who  tells  that,  of  thirty  cases  of  apoplectic ageiihoau 
patients  that  fell  within  the  reach  of  his  observation,  Jf^^^ 
seventeen  were  above  the  age  of  sixty,  and  only  five  below  amjeT 
that  of  forty.     Hippocrates,  on  a  more  general  estimate,  Statement 
calculated  that  apoplexies  are  chiefly  {/MiXi&ra)  produced  ^^^ 
between  the  fortieth  and  sixtieth  year  ♦.    This,  indeed,  is  n,i^,l^^|^ 
somewhat  earlier  than  we  should  expect  on  the  ground  of  of  Hippo- 
advancing  age ;  but  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  ^'^^^ 
it  is  the  precise  period,  in  which  the  mind  is  most  agitated 
and  exhausted  with  the  violent  and  contending  passions  of 
interest,  and  ambition,  and  worldly  honours,  and  the  blood 
most  frequently  determined  to  the  head  by  this  impulse  of 
sudden  and  irresistible  emotions,  we  shall,  perhaps,  readily 
accede  to  the  Hippocratic  aphorism  as  a  general  rule. 

How  far  apoplexy  is  occasionally  the  result  of  an  here-  Hereditary 
ditary  influence  on  the  frame,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain.  Jj^J^ 
Forestus,  Portal,  and  Wepffer  refer  to  decided  instances  a  pre- 
of  such  facts  within  their  own  knowledge ;  the  first,  in-  ^"P^^S 
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^f  ^;^^n.  deed,  relates  the  higtory  of  a  father  and  his  tbree  soni^  all 

Cams  apol  ^^  whom  died  in  succession  of  this  disease ;  but  as  tha 

piexia.        chronology  drops  with  the  second  generation,  it  does  uot 

descend  quite  far  enough  for  the  purpose.     There  is  great 

reason,  however,  for  believing  that  an  hereditary  tendency 

does  sometimes  ,^how  itself;  and,  as  this  exists  without 

external  or  manifest  signs,  it  is  probably  seated  in  thg 

sensorial  system,  and  constitutes  another  of  the  morbid 

conditions  of  this  system,  to  which  we  have  referred  above, 

as  often  giving  effect  to  subordinate  causes. 

Heat  a  pre-      There  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  heat  may  become 

^^ing     ^  predisponent  cause,  since  nothing  tends  more  eftectuallj 

explained,    to  quicken  the  action  of  the  heart,  drive  the  blood  forcibly 

into  the  aorta,  and,  consequently,  overload  the  vessels  of 

Cold  aiao     the  brain.     But  cold  is  said  to  be  a  predisponent  cause  n 

digpoiing     w^"»  ^"^  One  that  operates  quite  as  extensively,  while  the 

cause,  but    reasou  of  this  has  not  been  at  all  times  very  clearly  e\- 

v^dii^.  plained.     Now  as  a  hot  temperature  acts  chiefly  upon  tlie 

entiy,  and    sanguiferous  system,  extreme  cold  actisi  chiefly  upon  the 

up^ntfie  '  seiisorial,  benumbs  the  feeling,  weakens   the   muscular 

seiworiai     fibres,  diminishes  the  sensorial  energy,  and  consequenUj 

system.       induces,  as  we  have  already  seen  under  one  of  the  varieties 

of  asphyxy,  au  unconquerable  propensity  to  sleep.    And 

hence  again,  in  apoplexies  produced  by  severe  cold,  tlie 

primary  or  predisponent  cause  is  to  be  sought  for  in  a  de- 

CoWsup-    bilitated  state  of  the  nervous  system.     The  Greek  pkj- 

the  Greek    81^^^"^  &re  perpetually  alluding  to  this  cause  as  one  of 

phjaurims   great  frequency,  and  the  explanation  now  given  do&  not 

^J,^^      essentially  vary  from  that  offered  by  Galen*.     If,  indeed, 

great  the  cold  be  exquisitely  intense^  carus  Asphyxia  is  more 

frequency,    jij^^jy  ^  ]^q  produced  than  CARUS  Apoplexia;  for  we  have 

ezqiihitely  s^lready  observed  under  the  preceding  species,  that  tke 
Intense  It  very  same  cause  which,  operating  xji  a  vehement  degree, 
Lphw,  excites  the  former,  operating  less  powerfully  has  often  a 
and  only     tendency  to  excite  Uie  latter. 

less  degrae  '^^^^  Other  predisponent  causes,  so  (kur  as  they  hare  been 
apoplexy,  traced  out,  are  more  obvious  to  the  senses^  and,  for  the 
Other  and   most  part,  more  directly  referrible  to  the  state  of  the  san- 

moremanl-        -  r       .-  i  ^l  i  i 

fefft  pivdis.  gumeous  function ;  as  plethora,  corpulency^  and  grossnesj 

po»ing 


causes. 


*  De  liQC.  Aff*.  Lib.  ui.  cap.  vi. 
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•f  habit,  a  short  thick  neck,  and  the  free  use  of  wtiies  and  0«H.ViIf. 
heavy  fermented  liquors.     Dr.  Cheyne,  indeed,  believes  cJifj^iJp^* 
the  last  to  be  so  common  a  cause,  as  even  to  produce  the  piexia. 
disease  without  any  inordinate  indulgence  whatever :  "  the  ^?^  ^  » 
daily  use,"  says  he,  "  of  wine  or  spirits  will  lead  a  man  of  of  JLiThi 
a  certain  age  and  constitution  td  apoplexy,  as  certainly  as  modcraUoo 
habitual  intoxication*.^'  This  may  be  true  as  here  limited;  dbpoMT 
but  then  the  limitation  must  be  attended  tor  in  which  case 
we  are  only  told  in  other  words,  that  wherever  such  a 
kind  of  sensorial  debility  exists  as  that  which  we  have 
already  adverted  to,  the  result  of  age,  or  habit,  or  con- 
stitution, one  man  will  be  as  readily  led  to  apoplexy  under 
a  moderate  use  of  wine,  as  another  man  destitute  of  such 
predisposition  will  be  under  a  state  of  habitual  intoxication. 
With  this  explanation,  however,  a  moderate  use  of  wine 
becomes  only  an  accessory,  and  not  a  primary  cause. 

Ilowfiir  there  may  beany  other  EFFiciENTorEXcrTiNG  The 
causes  of  apoplexy,  tlian  compression  of  some  kind  of  other,  ^b^"* 
it  is  difficult  to  determine,  though  various  cases  on  record  cmunecom* 
should  induce  us  to  suppose  there  are.    Hydatids,  tumours  Pfw"*^  ^ 
of  almost  every  consistency,  gelatmons,  steatomatous  and  u  ^^ 
bony,  pus,  and  indurations  of  the  membranes,  have,  in  there  ni«j 
various  cases,  been  discovered  on  dissection,  and  are  gene-  ^^^^ 
tally  supposed  to  operate  by  compression.     But,  in  many  ciUncaaae, 
instances,  these  appearances  seem  to  hare  been  too  minute  J^j^^'i,- 
fer  any  such  effect ;  and  can  only  fairly  be  regarded  as  di«ecdoDi. 
concomitants  or  allied  powers — as  local  irritants,  stimu-  The 
tating  and  exhausting  the  sensorium,  and  preparing  it  for  JJJ^JpL 
attacks  of  apoplexy  against  the  accession  of  some  super- 


induced and  occasional  cause.    Though  where  there  exists  j^^^J^^ 
already  a  strong  predisposition  to  the  disease  from  here-  otherwiae 
ditary  or  any  other  affection,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  ^JJJiJJ^^' 
such  local  irritants  may  alone  be  sufficient  to  perfect  the  though 
complaint.     And  we  may  hence  account  for  that  form  of  jj^jg^^j^ 
apoplexy  which  is  said  to  proceed  from  intestinal  woruis,  where  » 
or  some  irritation  of  the  stomach,  or  from  teething;  ^J^^  JuSiSoo 
which,  consequently,  occurs  at  an  early,  instead  of  at  a  exists, 
late  period  of  life,  and  has  been  especially  denominated  Hence  thft 


apopiexia  infantum.     Other  organs,  however,  besides  the  JP^*^^ 


m 


*  Gheync,  p.  146. 
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OxH.vlll.  teeth  and  the  stomach,  seem  not  unfrequently  to  have 
Cw^'^apol  g'^o  occosioQ  to  spoplectic  attacks  from  irritation,  dis- 
jitiia.  tention,  or  organic  lesion.  Thus,  according  to  M.  Portal, 
teething  or  superinducing  tumours  and  congestions  have  been  found 
rfihe"  '"  l*^^  neck,  in  the  breast,  or  in  the  abdomen;  ossifications 
•lomwJi.  in  the  thoracic  and  ventral  aorta,  as  well  as  in  the  arteries 
AialM)  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  in  the  superior  vena 
from  other  Cava,  and  in  the  Tight  ventricle  and  valves  of  the  heart, 
remote        which  has  also  indicated  various  other  changes*. 

.  Most  of  these  morbid  actions  and  appearances,  however, 

are  as  common  to  various  other  affections  of  the  sensorial 

""'''''*    ,  system  as  to  apoplexy.    We  have  already  noticed  them  in 

smiiHH  lethargy,  convulsion,  epilepsy,  various  species  of  cepbalffia, 

mmoQ  anj  some  forms  of  insanity:  and   hence,  wherever  they 

lioiuof  become  causes  at  all,  it  is  most  probable,  that  the  disease 

'  flwwnwMisl  they  immediately  produce,  is  regulated  by  the  predisposi- 

I  ipapiexy,    tion  of  the  individual  to  one,  rather  than  to  any  other  of 

the  above  sensorial  affections,  resulting  from  family  taint, 

idiosyncrasy,  habit,  or  period  of  life  :  and,  consequesUy, 

that  the  same  exciting  or  occasional  cause,  which,  in  one 

person,  would  produce  apoplexy,  in  a  second,  wouJd  form 

epilepsy,  in  a  third,  convulsion,  and  in  a  fourth,  madne«. 

SSfth*'  ^^  *^  li'g''ly  singular,  that  this  view  of  the  subject  should 

view  of  the  scarcely  ever  have  been  attended  to  by  physicians ;  and  thai, 

J?*y"'       whilst  all  the  writers  have  pretended  to  regard  apoplexy 

KUttly      as  a  disorder  of  the  nervous  system,  none  ofthetn  have 

*""'*f"    suffered  such  ideas  to  enter  fairly  into  their  pathology, 

either  in  ihe  or  in  any  way  whatever  into  their  practice  :  the  nervous 

doCTipiion  organ  being  supposed  by  all  of  them  to  be  in  a  state  of 

diwaseor     Soundness  at  the  time  of  the  attack;  and  whatever  mischief 

P^^iicc.      it  suffers  to  be  merely  secondary  and  consequent  upon  » 

morbid  state  of  the  blood-vessels,  or  of  some  other  cause. 

that  as  suddenly  and  effectually  interrupts  the  producdoa 

and  distribution  of  the  sensorial  power,  as  retrocedentgout. 

mephitic  vapours,  or  narcotic  poisons. 

L''ihJf°to.'       ^°"'  *"  ^^'^^^  accidental  or  effective  causes  of  apoplexy 

vrttigued.    are  well  known  to  be  causes,  also,  of  the  other  nerrotts 

affections  we  have  just  referred  to.      But  if  this  be  the 

case,  how  comes  it  that  they  should  thus  vary  in  their 
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resolt,  and  that  what  in  one  person^  and  at  one  period  of  Oxir.viii. 
life,  should  produce  apoplexy,  should  in  another  person,  OamtM^ 
and  in  another  period  of  life,  produce  lethargy,  palsy,  con-  piexia. 
vulsions,  or  epilepsy?  or  that  some  of  them  should  exist 
without  producing  any  of  these  diseases  or  any  other  dis- 
ease whatever  ?     It  is  not,  perhaps,  possible  for  us  to  de- 
velope  the  precise  condition  of  the  sensorium  that  leads  to 
any  one  of  these  effects,  rather  than  tQ  any  other;  but  that 
there  is  such  a  condition,  forming  a  predisponent  or  remote 
cause  of  the  specific  disease  that  shows  itself,  must,  I 
think,  be  allowed  by  every  one  who  seriously  considers 
the  subject. 

Nor  is  there,  in  effect,  any  other  means  of  reconciling  No  other 
the  discrepant  and  opposite  opinions  that  have  been  held  ^^  ^^^^ 
concemiug  the  proximate  cause  of  the  disease.     This  we  capable  of 
have  stated   to   be,  for  the  most  part,  compression,  and  «<»ncHing 
especially  sanguineous  compression.  Mr.  John  Hunter  Was  ducrepant 
so  strenuously   attached   to  this  cause,   that  he  would  •?"****"? 
allow  of  no  other;  M.Rochoux   has   followed   his   foot- the proidf 
steps*;  and  if  a  man  died  of  apoplexy  from  atonic  gout,  ™»^  <*»»«• 
and  without  effusion,  the  former  distinguished  it  as  «  dis-  ^^"^^ 
ease  similar  to  apoplexy.    He  regarded  apoplexy  and  palsy  Hunter : 
as  one  and  the  same  disease,  merely  differing  in  degree:  »«»?««•*«> 
and  he  gives  us  his  sentiments  very  forcibly  in  the  follow-  muuuioato 
ing  woi-ds :   "  For  many  years,"  says  he,  "  I  have  been  ^^  ^'^^ 
particularly  attentive  to  those  who  have  been  attacked  with  iDHtanoe 
a  paralytic  stroke  forming  a  hemiplegia.     I  have  watched  producing 
them  while  alive,  that  I  might  have  an  opportunity  to  open  tion. 
them  when  dead :  and,  in  all,  I  found  an  injury  done  to 
the  brain  in  consequence  of  the  extravasation  of  blood. — 
I  must  own,  I  never  saw  one  of  them  which  had  not  an 
extravasation  of  blood  iu  the  brain,  except  one,  who  died 
of  a  gouty  affection  in  the  brain  with  symptoms  similar  to 
apoplexy -^.^^ 

In  direct  hostility  to  this  hypothesis,  many  other  writei*s  Comprei- 
of  great  eminence  and  experience  have   contended  ^'^^  ^[^"^h^t. 
compression  is  no  cause  whatever,  and  that  an  accumula-  erer  in  the 
tion  of  blood  in  the  head,  as  a   prominent  symptom  i^^  °5I^*^^^^^ 

apoplexy,  is  a  doctrine,  rather  than  a  fact.     Of  this  senti-  ntiet,  and 

DO  such 


•  Diet  de  M«deciDc,  torn.  iL  Paris,  1822.  f  TreatiBe  on  Blood,  &c  p.  313. 
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Gen.viii.  ment  h  Dr.  Abercrombie,  who,  after  examining  the  q«e»> 
c^  Mol  ^^^"  ^^^^  much  iogenaity,  brings  himself  to  the  foUowiog 
picxU.  conclusion :  "  Upon  all  Uiese  grounds/'- says  he,  "  I  think 
thing  Mde.  yfQ  must  admit,  that  the  doctrine  of  determination  to  the 
tTthe^hoid.  i^^^  is  ROt  Supported  by  the  principles  of  pathology,  and 
Aber-  docs  uot  accord  with  the  phfenomenaof  apoplexy  *."  M. 
crombie.  Scrrcs^  howevcr,  a  physician  of  considerable  distinction  is 
mra^And  ^^^^^^'^p  ^°^  ^^^  followed  up  this  subject  for  many  yesn 
h^pothesii  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  bodies  of  persons  who 
ot'  Sertcs.     ^ j^ j  ^f  apoplexy  and  paralysis,  both  at  the  Hotel  Dies, 


*  Treatise  od  Apoplexy,  kc.  p.  19.  If,  however,  we  ooniulta  later  paUio- 
.  tion  of  this  distinguished  physician  and  pathologist,  we  shaU  find  that,  whafrrer 
may  be  hit  opinion  respecting  determination  of  blood  to  the  head*  aa  a  cane  if 
apoplexy,  he  himself  brings  forward  examples  of  apoplexy  fram  prcsauae  obiIk 
veins  in  the  neck,  and  a  consequent  distention  of  the  vesoela  of  the  brain. — ^;S«e 
Pathological  and  Practical  Researches  on  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  the  Sf^ 
Cord,  p.  204,  Edin.  1828.)  After  adverting  to  cases  ftoin  atimngnlalioii  (cho. 
however,  in  which  the  actual  suspension  of  the  functiooB  of  the  bimin  nigktk 
more  justly  imputed  to  the  transmission  of  black,  or  unoxjgcnated  blood  to  ibat 
organ,  tlum  to  an  apoplectic  state  of  it),  he  notices  other  examplea,  '^  in  whtd 
persons  fall  down  suddenly  in  a  state  of  perfect  apoplexy,  and  very  MpeeStj 
recover  under  appropriate  treatment,  without  rBtaming  any  timoe  of  m  fimiids. 
ble  a  malady.  The  apoplectic  attack,  aa  it  occurs  in  such  examples  as  tbae,** 
he  says,  *•*•  must  be  supposed  to  depend  upon  a  cause,  which  acta  simply  npoo  the 
circulating  system  of  the  brun,  producing  there  a  derangement,  wlucfa  tdn 
placespecdily,  and  is ^ften  almost  as  speedily  removed.  MHbat  the  precise  astaie 
of  that  derangement  may  be,  is  a  point  of  the  utmost  difficulty  to  detcnnine,**  4c 
And  again,  ^^  the  apoplectic  attack  is  generally  preceded  by  symptoma,  indicsting 
some  derangement  of  the  circulation  in  the  brain.** — (p.  20*5.)  Were  the  editor 
bold  enough  to  question  the  accuracy  of  some  parts  of  Dr.  Abercsombie^i  vahi- 
blc  treatise,  he  should  be  disposed  to  say,  that  this  audior  oomprdieiids  too  wmj 
different  states  of  disease  in  his  view  of  apoplexy.  Thus  his  OOtb  case  (p.  2U) 
appears  to  have  been  only  an  example  oi^  ascites  and  hydrothormx,  where  dcsdi 
was  preceded  by  coma  and  stertor.  But  if  all  diseases,  which  exhiMt  coamsad 
Btertor  a  little  before  their  termination,  were  to  be  regarded  aa  apopkarifls,  when 
would  be  the  limit  to  this  principle  of  rlsssifinrtinn?  The  editor  would  sbo 
say,  that  apoplexy  might  be  characterized  by  the  suddenness  with  which  the  fit 
takes  place,  whether  preceded  by  other  anmenta,  or  not,  and  that  no  ezampfe 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  apoplexies,  in  which  the  oomu  and  low  of  seBse  tmae 
on  gradually,  as  they  do  in  the  last  ataga  of  fever  and  other  diaoidcn-  Apo- 
plectic symptoms,  as  a  critical  writer  oliserves,  are  known  to  ariae  from  taamn 
states  of  the  brain  or  its  parts.  It  is  now,  says  he,  regarded  aa  most  expedient 
lo  restrict  the  appellation  of  apoplexy  to  that  state  oi  the  vessels  of  the  brdn,  Id 
which  they  ore  either  excessively  distended  with  blood,  or  in  whidi  this  iaii  hii 
escaped,  either  by  exhalation,  or  rupture. — (Ed.  Med.  Joum.  No.  90,  p.  A) 
Dr.  Aberrrombie's  renurks  are  particulariy  interesting,  however,  as  pmviiy 
that  apoplexy  should  not  always  be  ascribed  to  fulness  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  or 
to  extravasation,  even  though  come  unknown  form  of  derangement  of  the  dm- 
lation  in  tlie  brain  may  exist.— £d it  ob. 
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ami  the  H6pital  de  la  Pitie,  baa  carried  hit  inf#ad  upon  Otw.Yiil. 
the  popular  doctrine  of  the  day  still  farther ;  for  he  has  not  qI^^' 
only>  in  his  own  opinion^  completely  subverted  it,  but  has  pkxMu 
endeavoured  to  establish  another  doctrine,  of  a  very  dif* 
fevent  character,  upon  its  ruins  *.  To  detertnine  the  ques- 
tion, he  has  gone  through  a  long  series  of  experiments 
upon  Uie  brains  of  dogs,  pigeons,  rabbits,  and  other  ani- 
mals, whose  crania  were  trepanned,  their  lateral,  or  longi- 
tudinal sinuses  laid  open,  and  their  brains  lacerated  and 
excavated  in  yarious  ways,  so  as  to  be  gorged  with  eifused 
blood,  yet,  in  none  of  them,  did  somnolency  or  any  other 
apoplectic  symptom  take  place.  And  he  hence  triumph- 
antly concludes,  that  extravasation  of  blood  does  not  pro- 
duce apoplexy,  whether  lodged  between  the  cranium  and 
the  dura  mater,  or  between  the  dura  mater  and  the 
brain:  whether  the  blood  occupy  the  great  interlobular 
Bcissure,  and  thus  lie  upon  the  corpus  caUosuro ;  whether 
cavities  be  made  in  the  fore,  the  back,  or  the  middle  part 
of  the  hemispheres,  or  run  from  the  one  into  the  other;  or, 
lastly,  whether  piercing  through  the  corpus  callosum  we 
reach  and  fill  up  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  ''  On  what- 
ver  animal,"  says  he,  "  we  try  these  experiments,  whether 
on  birds,  rabbits,  or  dogs,  the  result  ia  the  same,  and 
hence  apoplexy  in  man  ought  not  to  be  ascribed  to  such 
effusions." 

["  A  person  (says  Dr.  Abercrombie),  previously  in  perfect  Apoplexy 
health,  falls  down  suddenly,  deprived  of  sense  and  motion,  efiiisioD 
and  dies  after  lyinff  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  coma.    We  °^  ^***^  * 
find,  on  examination,  a  large  coagulum  of  blood  com-wiUiout 
pressing  the  surface  of  the  brain,  or  filling  its  ventricles,  ^^^'^!^ 
and  the  phsonomena  of  the  disease  appear  to  be  distinctly  dnoo^enbte 
accounted  for.    Another  person  is  cut  off*  with  the  same  "?«***, 

^     ,     .  change  in 

symptoms,  and  we  expect  to  find  the  same  appearances ;  the  bum. 
but  nothing  is  met  with  except  serous  effusion,  in  no  great 
quantity,  in  the  ventricles,  or  only  on  the  surface  of  the 
brain.  A  third  is  seized  in  the  same  manner,  and  dies, 
after  lying  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  state  of  coma,  from 
which  nothing  can  rouse  him  for  an  instant;  and,  on  the 
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ir.vni.  most  careful  examinatioi],  we  canoot  detect  in  bis  braia 
the  smallest  deviation  from  tho  healthy  structure*."] 
Vj^u. '  How  are  these  discrepaucies  to  be  reconciled?  by  what 

F^Kcconcilia-  means  are  we  to  account  for  it,  that  pressure  may  be  a 
"       *     "*  cause,  and  may  not  be  a  cause  ?  and  that  apoplexy  is  sontc- 
tiraes  found  with  it,  and  sometimes  without  it?     It  is  the 
pecuhar  state  of  the  sensorium  or  nervous  system  at  the 
time  that  makes  all  the  difference— -It  is  the  morbid  pre- 
disposition or  debility,  or  whatever  other  deviation  from 
perfect  health  it  may  labour  under  at  the  moment  of  the 
r  application  of  the  exciting  cause,  that  gives  an  effect  which 
I  would  not  otherwise  take  place:  and  something  of  which, 
in  many  cases,  often  discovers  itself  by  precursive  signs 
for  a  considerable  period  before  the  apoplectic  incursion. 
The  facts,  stated  by  Mr.  John  Hunter,  no  one  can  call  in 
question :  and  we  have  as  little  right  to  question  the  expe- 
riments of  M.  Serres:  the  error  consists  in  taking  an  un- 
sound and  a  sound  state  of  brain  for  like  premises,  and 
indecisive,    reasoning  from  the  eflects  produced  on  the  one,  to  thoae 
eottSy      that  are  found  to  follow  on  the  other.     This,  in  truth,  is 
iiaied,        an  error  too  often  committed;  and  hecatombs  ofquadru- 
*  ^'     peds  and  other  animals  in  a  condition  of  perfect  health, 
are  tortured  in  a  thousand  ways  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
I  mining  what  they  never  could  determine,  though  the  trials 

were  to  be  repeated  to  the  end  of  time;  I  mean  the  eflects 
of  certain  causes  on  a.  diseased  state  of  body  in  man,  from 
their  influence  on  a  sound  state  of  body  in  brutes. 
The  M.  Serres's  actual  examinations  of  apoplectic  patients 

SmL  not    ^f*^f  death,  however,  though  conducted  also  upon  a  lai^ 
*upi»rted     scale,  do  not  seem  to  afford  much  countenance  to  his  hy- 
ininitiOTof  pothesis,  nor,  in  efiect,  to  offer  any  thing  out  of  the  coni- 
apopicciic    rnon  way.     In  a  considerable  number  of  subjects,  there  wa« 
ftRtrdaih.  setous  effusion,  sanguineous  effusion,  or  both;  sometimes 
in   the  circumvolutions   of  the   brain,  sometimes  in   the 
ventricles,  sometimes  in  all  these ;    and  not  unfrequently 
the  vessels  of  the  meninges  appeared  distended  with  blood, 
and  the  membranes  themselves  thickened.     Such  appear- 
ances seem  to  furnish  something  ofa  stumbling-block  to 

*  PalholDgica]  und  Practical  Kdeiucbci  on  ihe  Diieuca  ol'tlic  Bnia  Wal 
Gpinal  Cord,  p.  202,  Edin.  1826. 
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M.  Serres's  new  doctrine,  yet  he  readily  gets  over  the  dif-  Oxir.viiL 
ficulty  by  satisfying  himself  that,  in  all  these  cases,  the  q^^^ 
effusion  did  not  produce  the  apoplexy,  but  the  apoplexy  piexia. 
the  effusion.    In  other  dissections,  he  found  some  material 
alterations  in   the  structure  of  the  brain,  but  without 
effusion ;  and,  as  the  last  class  of  individuals  had  evinced 
palsy  rather  than  apoplexy,  he  is  inclined  to  think,  that 
apoplexy,  or  that  state  of  the  disease,  in  which  the  stupor 
is  greater  and  more  general,  is  occasioned  by  a  morbid 
irritation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain;  and  palsy,  or  that 
state  in  which  the  stupor  is  less,  by  a  morbid  change  in 
its  substance;  in  consequence  of  which  he  proposes  to  call 
the  first  memngic,  and  the  second  cerebral  apoplexy.     In  Hit  mb- 
this  conclusion,   however,  there  seems  to  be  a  striking  ^^^^"^ 
mistake;  and  the  very  reverse  is  what  we  should  have  at  Tarianoe 
expected ;  for  if  there  be  one  pathological  principle  more  ^S^S^ 
established  than  another,  it  is  that  stupor  and  dulness  of  mthologfed 
pain  appertain  to  the  parenchymatous  irritation  or  inflam-  "^^ 
mation  of  an  organ,,and  rousing,  restless,  and  acute  pain  to 
its  membranous  irritation ;  a  principle  we  have  already  ex- 
plained at  some  length ;  and  whence,  indeed,  the  lancinating 
pain  of  pleuritis  compared  with  pneumonitis,  and  of  me- 
ningic  or  brain-fever,  compared  with  acute  dropsy  of  the 
head*. 

There  is  far  more  dependence  to  be  placed  upon  the 
painful  and  unjustifiable  series  of  experiments  performed 
several  years  since  by  M.  Rolando  upon  the  brains  of  ani- 
mals of  almost  all  kinds  ;  and  which  seem  to  show,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  that  animals,  which  possess  a  per- 
fect brain,  derive  their  sensific  power  and  motific  power  not 
jointly  from  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  but  separately, 
the  one  affording  the  one  power,  and  the  other  the  other  f. 
Stupor  and  apoplexy  were  in  all  these  cases  produced,  not 
by  a  morbid  irritation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  as 
conjectured  by  M.  Serres,  but  by  a  morbid  irritation  of  the 
substance,  while  irritation  of  the  membrane  took  away 
neither  the  sensific  nor  the  motific  power. 

The  brain,  therefore,  may  be  rendered  comatose  by  va- 


*  See  voL  iL  Empienna  Cephalitis,  CI.  iii.  Ord.  ii.  Ota,  vii.  Spec.  i. 
t  Saggio  Bopra  la  vera  Struttura  del  Cerrello,  &c.  e  lopca  k  Fomiooi  de 
Sistema  Nenron.    SasMii,  1S09. 
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Ofen.vm.  ricms  causes :  but  we  hold,  after  ali,  that  the  gcaad  ex- 

OmtMo-  ^^  cause  of  apoplexy  is  compra8sioa<;  and  this  shows 

piexia.        itself  in  Tarious  ways,  which  are  well  eDumerated  hj.  Dr. 

Hence  com-  Cheyue  in  the  following  passage :  "  I  mention  first,''  aays 

miut'i^i  be  ^^'  **  ^  remains  of  an  excited  state  of  the  minute  arte- 

aUowed  the  ries  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  this  probably  being 

adng  auie  ^^  niost  important^  as  it  is  the  most  unvarying  appear* 

of  apoplexy,  ancc ;  then  the  extrarasation  of  blood,  probably  the  con- 

mLnsIt      *^u^B^^  of  the  excited  state  of  the  vessels;  the  tnrges- 

opentet.      oence  of  the  venous  system ;  the  enbargement  of  the  ven- 

tncks,  partial  or  general ;  and  lastly,  the  serous  effusion, 

which  is  generally  found  in  various  parts  of  the  brain,  and 

which  would  seem  to  imply  previous  absorption  of  the 

brain*." 

Dttoigmii.       The  concluding  sentence  in  this  passage  appears  to  indi* 

br«m  iMie*  ^^>  ^^^^  ^^'^  correct  and  discriminating  pathologist  was 

time^mijff  by  no  means  inattentive  to  that  extraordinary  change,  which 

or      oeot.  j^  ^^^  unfrequently  produced  in  the  structure  and  tenacity 

of  the  brain  by  various  causes  of  excitement ;  and  eonsiMs 


•  Chejne,  p.  24.  M.  BooilliMid  maintain!  the  doctrine^  that  dmmic  ti 
mation  of  ibe  cerebral  veaacU,  or  a  diitiaMd  itate  of  their  coata,  has  a 
share  in  the  production  of  apoplexy.  (Recherches,  &c.  in  Mlm.  de  la  Soc. 
d*EinuL  torn.  ix.  Paris,  1 826.)  The  connexion  between  hemonliage  of  the  bnin 
iftid  disease  of  its  arterial  system  has  been  noticed  by  Morgagai^  Lieatavd,  BslDie, 
Hodgson,  and  othen.  In  one  case  of  apoplexy,  lecordcd  bj  the  letter  viitB. 
a  copious  effusion  of  blood  was  fbund  beneath  the  arachnoid  cxwt  at  the  base  of 
the  brain,  and  to  have  escaped  from  an  aneurismal  sac,  as  large  as  a  hone-bean, 
eomnmnieating  with  the  basilar  artery,  where  it  divides  into  the  oerebdSie  and 
posterior  cerebral  bnuiches.  (On  DIseans  of  Arteries  and  Veinsy  p.  76.)  Is 
another  instance,  detailed  by  the  same  suigoon,  there  wna  apoplectic  hcmonfasse 
horn  disease  of  the  ramifications  on  the  pia  mater  (p.  26,  case  !▼.).  But,  a  fall 
confirmation  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  being  firequently  connected  with  disease  of 
the  Teasels  of  the  brain,  may  be  ^nd  in  the  essay  of  M.  BofJKnud,  wIm  ha 
adduced  cases  on  this  point  iVom  Udlemand,  Senea,  Dc  Hmemi  ukI  ^^W  «n^ 
nent  authorities.  As  a  critical  writer  observes,  however,  this  author  can  claim 
no  other  merit  than  that  of  stating  a  fact  **  which  has  been  fiuniUarly  known  to 
OS  since  the  days  of  Willis,  which  was  converted  into  a  solid  and  tabstaatisl 
principle  by  Cullen,  and  which  received  the  most  undeniable  ooofirmatiaB  ixom 
the  researches  of  Portal  and  Rochoux  in  France^  and  fiom  those  of  Bafllie» 
Cheyne,  and  Abercrombie  in  this  country.  When,'*  says  this  same  reviewer, 
"  it  is  remembered  how  difficult  it  is  to  adduce  examples  of  genaine  and  on- 
equivocal  apoplexy  from  direct  impainnent.  of  nervous  energy,  or  of  w|ist  li 
termed  nervous  apoplexy  by  Zuliani,  Kortum,  Kirkland*  and  Aberoethj,  it  will 
notber^^ed  as  a  proof  of  too  extensive  a  generalization  to  maintain,  tbu 
apopleiy  conriHM  in  an  affection  of  the  vascular  system  of  the  hram  omhf,^J(^ 
Edin.  Med.  Joura.  No.  90,  p.  8&) — Ed. 
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ID  a  more  or  less  extenaive  derooliUon  of  its  substance,  so  ^'*^^^ 
that  it  is  sometimes  found  to  be  pulpy  or  pasty,  and  at  e^ m  apo^ 
others,  the  disorganization  having  proceeded  further,  to  be  piexU. 
as  liquescent  or  diffluent  as  soup.     M orgagni  has  collected 
various  examples  of  these  and   other  modes  of  disinte* 
gration^  Dr.  Baillie  has  occasionally  adverted  to  them*^; 
and  Dr.  Abercrombie  has  brought  them  into  a  still  more 
prominent  notice  by  an  ingenious  pathological  explanation 
of  their  cause f.     But,  in  France,  the  subject  has  been 
pursued  with  peculiar  activity,  since  the  publication  of 
the  first  edition  of  the  present  work,  and  has  excited  an  in- 
terest of  no  ordinary  standard.  To  this  change,  M.  Rochoux  MolHtMi 
has  given  the  name  of  ramoUUsemeni  de  cerveaut  or  mol-  ^^^ 
lities  cerebri  I,  and  its  nature  ^nd  varieties  have  since  linemoiide 
been  followed  up,  and  systematically  arranged  with  con-  **'***^ 
siderable  nicety  and  precision,  by  M*  Rostan§,  and  M.  ^|!*|S!!^** 
Lallemaudy,  who  have  regarded  it  as  an  idiopathic  affection,  bj 
and  attempted  a  development  of  its  entire  pathology  and 
mode  of  treatment.    Its  actual  cause  is  often  doubtful ;  Actual 
and  still  more  doubtful  is  it,  whether  it  ever  exists  as  a  SJIIISfiiL 
primary  disease.     That  inflammation  consequent  on  con- 
gestion or  rupture  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  is  a 
frequent  cause  is  clear,  because  the  minute  and  colourless 
arteries  of  the  part  affected  are  often  found  striated  or  in- 
filtrated, as  the  French  call  it,  with  red  blood,  and  a  clot 
of  effused  blood  is  traced  in  the  centre.    The  inflammatory  Diaeaae 
process  hereby  produced  is  sometimes  violent  and  passes  •«netiuBc» 
rapidly  into  the  suppurative  stage,  accompanied  with  severe  1[^!^^ 
lancinating  pains,  and  a  feeling  of  constriction  round  the  °^  "^^ 
head,  and  even  delirium ;  and  hence  this  condition  is  as  ^^^ 
common  a  result  of  cephalitis  as  of  what  we  shall  presently 
bave  occasion  to  call  entonic  apoplexy.    The  soft,  pulpy 
disorganization  of  the  brain  is  in  this  case  often  intermixed 


*  Morbid  Anatomy  Fasdc.  x.  PL  fii.  p.  21S,  and  PL  viii.  227,  238. 

"t*  Edin.  Med.  and  Sui^.  Journ.  voL  xlr.  p.  205.  Obaenrmtiona  od  Chnmle 
Inflammation  of  the  Bndn.  AUo,  Patholog;icaI  and  Practical  Reaeaichei  on  Dii • 
caaes  of  the  Bndn,  &c  pp.  81.  86. 129,  &c.  8yo.  Edin.  1828. 

^  Recherchcs  sur  TApoplexie,  8?oi  1814. 

§  Recherchei  sur  an  Maladie  encore  pen  connue  qui  a  re^  lenom  de  Ramd- 
lissement  de  Cerreau.  8?o.  1820. 

I  Recherchcs  Anatomioo-patholpgiqnes  tur  l*Encephale  et  scs  deprndancta 
1821. 
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I  -Om-VIII.  with  mafises  of  pus.  while  the  general  hue  of  the  diseased 
Cuui^aoal  P"'"''  '^  brown  or  reddish  from  a  dill'usion  of  the  red  particles 
of  the  blood  that  have  been  let  loose ;  and  as  the  extrara- 
sated  blood  becomes  mote  or  leas  decomposed  and  inter- 
mixed with  the  white  or  gray  matter  of  the  brain,  and  with 
effused  serum,  the  colour  is  found  to  vary  considerably 
through  all  the  diversities  of  white,  gray,  yellow,  rosy, 
amaranthine,  deep  red,  brown,  chocolate,  and  greeaish. 
The  gray  substance  of  the  brain,  however,  as  less  tena- 
cious, is  found  more  generally  diffluent  and  more  com- 
pletely decomposed  than  the  white. 

More  usually,  however,  the  inflammation  is  far  less  vio- 
dinmicand  jgm  amj  chronic ;  and  the  symptoms  are  those  of  an  obtuite 
InflammB.  ■      ■       ..       i       j  ■  ■  -        , 

tfon  doubt-  f^^  ■"  ^he  bead,  general  oppression,  occasional  vertigo. 

"'''  with  indistinctness  of  memory,  and  confusion  of  thought, 

the  pulse  evincing  bift  little,  if  any  change,  from  a  rtate  of 
health.     But  as  these  symptoms  are  common  to  various 
ttppoMd     other  drseases,  their  pathognomonic  value  is  small.    There 
liiiogaa.    ^j.^  lyi^g  other  signs,  however,  pointed  out  by  the  French 
twin.         monographists  as  more  essentially  distinctive,  but  which 
the  present  writer  has  never  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing : 
these  are  a  mouse-smell,  or  odour  issuing  from  the  body  of 
the  patient ;  and  a  movement  of  the  lips  on  one  side,  ac- 
companied with  a  rushing  or  whizzing  sound,  like  what  is 
often  exhibited  by  smokers  in  the  act  of  smoking  tobacco. 
For  the  production  of  these  last  symptoms,  however,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  disease  should  be  accompanied  wilh 
hemiplegia,  so  that  one  side  of  the  mouth  only  is  capable 
of  motion. 
In  general        By  far  the  greater  number  of  these  symptoms,  however, 
^rf  raiher  indicate  atony,  rather  than  entony  of  action ;  and  hence, 
ih»n  en.      though  inflammation  is  not  unfrequently  a  proximate  cause, 
'*''''  debility  whether  consequent  upon  inflammation,  or  any 

other  morbid  change,  is,  perhaps,  a  more  common  cause. 
Hence  in  our  own  country  this  organic  raoUescence  has 
nsually  been  regarded  as  a  gangrene  of  the  brain,  and  many 
of  the  French  pathologists,  and  especially  M.  Recamier, 
incline  to  interpret  it  as  a  result  of  low  atonic  or  malignant 
fevers,  rather  than  of  phlogotic  action.  With  M.  Rontan 
and  M.  Lallemand,  however,  it  is  ranked  as  a  direct 
pfalt^osis,  or  pl^masia,  not  resulting  from  apoplexy,  but 
necessarily  conducting  to  it  and  producing  it.      Yet,  a*. 
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according  to  their  own  showing,  the  leading  symptoms  Oev.VIII. 
are  those  of  turgescence  and  oppression,  with  little  increase  (^[j^^^ip^ 
of  pulse  or  other  excitement,  it  should  seem  to  follow,  that  plexia. 
they  have  in  a  considerable  degree  mistaken  the  cause  for 
the  effect,  even  where  inflammation  is  co-existent. 

In  reality,  though  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
the  extravasated  blood  or  the  vascular  infiltration,  or  the 
depraved  colours,  which  are  found  in  this  state  of  the  brain, 
upon  the  principle  of  inflammation,  there  is  a  considerable 
difficulty  in  Explaining  upon  the  same  principle  the  moUi-  . 
faction  of  the  diseased  area:  and  it  is  upon  this  point,  that 
the  pathology  of  the  French  writers  seems  chiefly  to  fail. 

The  real  mode  of  action,  as  it  appears  to  the  present  Morbid 
writer,  is  the  same  as  that  which  takes  place  in  moUifac-  "J^JI^' 
tion  of  the  bones,  which  we  shall  explain  in  a  subsequent  h„^^ 
part  of  this  system ;  but  which,  as  well  as  its  opposite,  and  mltatm 
fragility  of  the  bones,  is  always  a  disease  of  weakness  local  jJJ^ontod*" 
or  general.     Now  we  meet  with  a  like  deviation  from  a  for. 
healthy  tenacity  of  the  brain  in  both  these  ways ;  for  we 
find  it  sometimes  too  tough,  and  indeed  almost  horny*; 
as  well  in  the  gray  as  in  the  white  compartments,  occa- 
sionally indeed  interspersed  with  masses  of  bony  matter  f; 
and  at  other  times,  as  in  the  disease  before  us,  too,  soft 
and  unresisting;  and  in  both  these  cases  also,  if  I  mistake 
not,  debility  will  be  found  the  immediate  cause  even  where 
inflammation  has  preceded.    The  firm  and  tenacious  ma- 
terial, which  enters  so  largely  into  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  and  particularly  into  the  white  part,  is  a  secretion 
sui  generis,  and  so  long  as  the  secements  and  absorbents 
of  this  organ  maintain  a  healthy  action,  and  precisely 
counterbalance  each  other,  this  material  will  be  duly  sup- 
plied, and  in  a  healthy  state,  as  it  is  wanted,  and  duly 
removed  to  make  way  for  a  fresh  recruit  as  it  becomes  worn 
out.     But  if  the  organ  from  any  cause  become  weakened 
in  its  vascular  powers,  that  weakness  will  extend  to  one  or 
both  the  sets  of  vessels  we  are  now  considering,  and  the 
result  will  necessarily  be  the  existence  of  brainy  matter  of 
a  depraved  and  untempered  tenacity.    In  proportion  as  the 


*  Blorgagni,  panim. 

t  See  the  acoounts  of  Duvdmcr,  Oiio,  and  Moreschi,  cspedaDy  in  Gazette  de 
Sant^,  Paris,  Nor.  1 1,  1809. 
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compageB  of  the  brain  becomes  loo^r  and  lese  resi&tible, 
effuBions  of  serum  and  red  blood,  ulceration,  gangrene,  and 
a  total  disBolution  of  the  entire  substance,  must  in  many 
cases  follow  as  a  natural  result,  and  in  the  order  here 
stated.  And  hence,  in  cancer  of  the  braia,  the  aufastaace 
of  the  organ  is  always  found  in  a  soft  or  moUescent  state. 
As  a  further  proof,  that  this  peculiar  change  is  for  the 
most  part  a  result  of  debility,  it  is  admited  by  both  M. 
Rostan  and  M.  Lallemand,  that  it  is  by  far  moat  frequently 
met  nith  in  persons  of  advanced  age;  the  form  ef  intteed 
asserts  roundly,  that,  in  the  whole  extent  of  hia  prwdioe, 
he  has  never  with  more  than  one  instance,  in  whfcb  be 
was  suspicious  of  it  at  or  under  the  age  of  thirty,  and  sb 
examination  after  death  was  not  here  allowed  him,  he  das 
not  regard  even  this  case  aa  of  any  moment.  .    ■ 

It  is  singular  that  the  congestive  fluid,  instead  of  profiDg 
a  material  elaborated  by  the  animal  frame  itself,  •boakl 
sometimes  consist  of  a  foreign  material  recently  rsoeiTBd 
into  the  stomach.  Dr.  Cooke  has  given  a  came  striktogly 
in  proof  of  this,  which  I  shall  offer  in  his  own  words ;  "  1 
am  informed  by  IVIr.  Carlisle  that,  a  few  years  ago,  a  inu 
was  brought  dead  into  the  Westminster  Hospital,  whoJikd 
just  drank  a  quart  of  gin  for  a  wager.  The  evidences  of 
death  being  quite  conclusive,  he  was  immediately  ex- 
amined ;  and  within  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain  was 
found  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  bmpid  fluid  diatinclll 

pregnated  with  gin,  both  to  the  sense  of  smell  and  tmiHi, 
even  to  the  test  of  inflammability.  '  The  liquid,'  says 
Mr.  Carlisle,  '  appeared  to  the  senses  of  the  eitamining 
students  as  strong  as  one  third  gin  to  two  thirds  walcr*^'" 

On  examining  the  different  sources  of  a  compressed 
brain,  as  we  have  just  enumerated  them.  It  will  be  obriow. 
that  they  bespeak  a  very  different,  and,  indeed,  oppoeite 
state  of  vBscnlar  action  in  different  cases ;  and  that  irtiBe 
some  of  them  necessarily  imply  a  vehement  and  eatoiuc 
power,  others  as  necessarily  imply  an  infirm  aiid  atonie 
condition.  The  external  symptoms,  from  the  first,  sp«*k 
to  the  same  effect ;   and  hence,  from  an  early  period  of 
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tttM^««-as  early  at  least  aa  that  of  La  Riviere  or  Riveritis  *— ^Oef-VIII. 
apoplexy  h9M  been  eontmnplated  under  two  distinct  forme  eanis^tpol 
or  varietiei,  whiob  have  commonly  been  denominated  san-  picxu. 
gaineoae,  and  pituilous  or  serous ;  as  though  the  former  and  hence 
proceeded  from  an  overfloiv  of  blood  highly  elaborated  by  £2°^!^ 
a  vigoroas  and  robust  constitution,  and  rushing  forward  been  con- 
with  great  impetuosity;  and  the  latter  from  thin  dilute „,J|^^^ 
blood,  or  a  leucophlegmatic  habit,  from  the  relaxed  mouths  distinct 
of  whose  vessels  a  serous  effusion  is  perpetually  flowing  [^'J^IL. 
fbrtll.    Morgsgni  has  endeavoured  to  show,  btit  mtfa6dtDebiiif||«ii, 
soooess,  that  this  distinction  was  in  existence  among  the^^^'^' 
Gseek  writers.    It  is  a  distinction,  however,  that  runs,  not « lefoai 
only  through  his  own  works,  but  through  those  of  Boer-  ^^^|fl-, 
haave»  Sennert^  Mead,  S^uvages,  and  CuUen,  and  is  ac- 
knowledged by  most  practitioners  of  the  present  day. 
..The  term  pituitous  or  serous,  however,  has  been  ot>- The  torn   , 
jected  to  as  not  always  expressing  the  actual  state  of  theJJJ^^MoV 
brain  in  atonic  apoplexy;  since  no  serum  has  been  found  jecied  t6a« 
at  times  in  cases  where  the  symptoms  of  debility  have  p^-^^^iSl?  ' 
culiarly  led  those  pathologists  to  expect  it  who  have  em*  of  die  actual 
{doyed  the  distinctive  term ;  while  the  cavities  and  intersti*  S^inm- 
tial  parts  of  the  brain  have,  on  the  contrary,  been  some- nic  cases : 
thnes  found  as  much  loaded  with  blood,  as  in  what  they  J°^^J* 
denominate  sanguineous  apoplexy.     And  hence,  Forestus  wHten  the 
and  a  few  other  writers  have  been  disposed  to  exchange  J^J^^J** 
the  terms  sanguineous  and  serous,  for  strong  or  perfect,  apoplexy 
and  weak  or  imperfect  apoplexy  f.     How  far  a  modifica-  J^^f^gj, 
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t  *^The  distinction)  which  lias  heen  propoaod  (says  Dr.  Abcfrmoibie),  betwixt 
anguineouB  and  serous  apoplexy^  is  not  supported  by  observatioo.  The  fanner 
ia  aid  to  be  diatingaished  by  flushing  of  die  countoiance  and  itrong  pul«e,  and 
by  ooQOiTiag  in  peiaons  in  the  vigour  of  life;  the  latter  by  palcnras  of  the 
oQnotcoance  and  weakness  of  the  pulse,  and  by  affecting  the  aged  and  infirm  ; 
and  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  this  distinction  upon  the  ground^  that 
the  practice,  which  is  necessary  and  proper  in  one  case,  wo«Jd  be  improper  and 
ii^Krioua  in  the  other.  I  submit,  that  this  distinclkNi  is  not  ibanded  upon  ob- 
aecvatifln ;  for,  in  point  of  hct,  it  will  be  found,  that  many  oT  the  caact,  which 
tanninatt  by  serous  effusion,  exhibit,  in  their  early  stages,  aU  the  aymptomf 
which  ha?e  been  assigned  to  the  sanguineous  apoplexy ;  while  manyof  the  cases, 
whicb  vm  aooompanied  by  pakncaa  of  the  countenance  and  ieeWenesa  of  the 
pulse,  wiU  be  found  to  be  purely  sanguineous.*'—^  Pathological  and  Practical 
aeMvdiea  on  Diaeasei  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord,  p.  218,  Sya  Edin.  ^828.) 
TIm  dIfitioBa  of  apoplexy,  laid  down  by  this  totercsdng  writer,  tie  exceedingly 
jvdidoua.    fie  arranges  all  casea  Into  three  daasea:  First,  those  which  axe 
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Gey.vill.  tion  of  this  disease,  strictly  serous,  may  be  said  to  exist, 
Canu'siMN  ^^  shall  examine  presently ;  but  that  apoplexy  is  con- 
plwis.  tinuaily  showing  itself  under  the  two  forms  of  entonic,  and 
iind,  di-  atonic  action,  seems  to  be  admitted  by  all.  And,  a3  the 
JJJ^''y^^  terms  sanguineous  and  serous  do  not  sufficiently  express 
enionie  uid  this  change  of  condition  in  every  instance,  the  author,  in 
■Mion  and  Proceeding  to  treat  of  these  two  varieties,  will,  for  the  fu- 
bfing  ■      ture,  distinguish  them  as  follows : 


foundAtian 


With  a  hard  full  pulse,  flushed 
countenance,  and  stertorous 
breathing. 

With  a  feeble  pulse,  and  pale 
countenance. 


I  Entonic  a. 
Entonic  apoplexy. 

B  Atonica. 

Atonic  apoplexy. 

In  ENTONIC  APOPLEXY  tlic  fit  18,  for  the  most  part, 
sudden  and  without  warning;  though  a  dull  pain  ia  the 
head  occasionally  precedes  the  attack,  accompanied  with 
a  sense  of  weight 'or  heaviness,  somnolency  and  vertigo. 
The  inspirations  are  deeper  than  natural;  the  face  and 


I  tn. 


immediaiely  ind  primuilj  ipaplectic  i  MtondlT,  IhMc  which  begin  *ldi  « 
Rttiek  of  a  ludden  head-uhe,  and  )>"■  gtaduiUy  bM  >papla]>;  ihUlj, 
Ihcae  which  are  distinguished  bj  pila;  and  1dm  of  ipeech,  viihoui  eaa^ — 
(P.20B)  HowDvcr,  Ihuugh  the  KOMid  dais  ofcnacs  rtrc  *I^r]  to  pw*  p»- 
dually  into  Rpoplin]',  we  find  on  nCun'mg  tn  ihc  detidb,  giren  b;  Dr.  Aba. 
cmnbie  (p.  331),  that  he  only  mcvu,  that  tho  dixue  li  preceded  by  (iolMI  bc^ 
■ehc,  Ac,  and  not  ttiat  the  apoplccdc  attack  itadf,  vben  it  doo  ooOMb  b  Ml 
■udden.  Frotn  the  hialory  of  auch  cases,  he  bvlievM,  "  thai  ihtj  ^pmd  moi 
Ok  immcdialB  rupture  of  it  congidcrablc  vcaspl,  without  uij  prericmi  lati^c- 
mcnt  of  the  drculalion,  the  ruplurc  pmbably  aridng  froni  diseaa:  afthe  vtaj 
at  the  part  which  gives  way.  At  the  niomenl  when  the  rupture  Mciin^  ihn 
■eems  to  Ik  a  temporary  derangement  o(  the  functions  of  the  brain,  but  lUi  ■ 
loon  TECovered  from.  The  circulation  then  goes  on  without  intcmiptkn,  until 
■uch  a  quantity  of  Mood  has  been  extraTasaled  as  is  nifflcicnt  to  pindocc  onta." 
(P.  323.)  According  to  the  utne  auihmity,  the  louicc  of  the  hcmonh^t^  b 
Ihia  class  of  cases,  1>  exofdingljr  various.  I.  The  mosl  rommon  appcan  ■•  be 
the  niplun-  of  a  wssel  of  moderate  site  in  the  lubtlalKC  of  the  brain,  tam 
which  the  blood  liunn*  its  way  by  laceration  etihcr  into  the  rcniriclci,  or  m  A* 
Burlace,  or  in  Iwth  ttieac  directions  at  once.  In  ftencnil,  the  hemonhan  ranant 
be  traced  to  particular  vessels,  though  Dr.  Cliejme  luccndcd  in  aooic  taH^o. 
A  case  is  dcKribcd  by  Scrres,  in  which  the  rupture  took  plan  b)  ibe  MbiW>cr 
of  the  pons  Varolii,  and  the  blood  made  its  way  into  the  occipital  riin»  S.  TW 
superficial  venel>;  the  htood  generally  accumulalinK  hrlwixt  the  don  mMt 
and  the  arachnoidi  but  cam  are  iccorded.  In  whidi  it  lay  beneath  t)v  pia  m- 
>d  appeared  to  bare  been  diichargcd  from  the  tetiform  pleaus  nf  If  li» 
iM  of  the  brain.  3.  Fram  ulcention  and  ruptun  of  one  dfik  w»M 
i    Dr.Millihaidescribe(laca>c,in  which  the  h< 
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eyes  are  red  and  turgid,  and  blood  bursts  from  the  nos-  Oek.viu 
trils.     On  the  incursion  of  the  paroxysm,  the  patient  falls  .*c.*Apo-' 
to  the  ground,  and  lies  as  in  a  heavy  sleep  from  which  he  piexia  en- 
cannot  be  roused.    The  breathing  is  strikingly  oppressive ;  ^^^^ 
though  at  first,  perhaps,  slow  and  regular,  increasing  in  ^u^ye 
frequency,  weakness,  and  irregularity  with  the  progress  of  »igni. 
the  fit,  till  at  length  it  becomes,  in  many  cases,  intermit-  Incunion. 
ting  and  convulsive. 

It  is  in  this  form  of  the  disease  that  we  chiefly  meet  Stertoromi 
with,  and  are  almost  always  sure  to  find,  a  snoring  or]^^t^. 
stertorous  breathing,  which,  tliough   not  a  symptom  of  ways  pre. 
apoplexy,  as  a  species,  may  be  ranked  as  a  pathognomonic  JI^J^'^/JjJJ 
character  of  the  particular  form  before  us.     And  to  the  disease. 
same  effect  Dr.  Cooke  and  the  most  celebrated  patholo- 
gists who  have  preceded  him.     '*  Boerhaave,"  says   he.  Farther 
"  measures  the  strength  of  the  disease  by  the  degree  of  "'*™^* 
stcrtor;  and  Portal  agrees  with  him  in  opinion  on  this 
subject ;  observing  that  respiration  in  apoplexy  is  greatly 
impeded  and  the  motions  of  the  breast  are  very  apparent. 


ulceration  of  the  baailar  artery,  and  a  similar  affection  of  the  internal  carotid  is 
described  by  Morgagni  and  Serres.  4.  From  the  vessels  of  the  choroid  plexus,  as 
described  by  De  Haen.  **•  This,"  says  Dr.  Abercrombie,  ^^  may  probably  be  the 
source  of  the  hemorrhage,  when  the  blood  is  confined  to  the  yentriclc,  without 
any  laceration  of  the  substance  of  the  brain.**  5,  Rupture  of  one  of  the  sinuses, 
as  in  a  case  described  by  Di.  Douglas. — (Edin.  Med.  Ess.  vol.  vi.)  6.  From 
the  rupture  of  small  aneurisms  in  the  basilar  artery,  (Serres)  circle  of  Willis, 
&c.  (Archiv.  O6o.  de  Mad.)  7*  Lastly,  Dr.  Abercrombie  refers  to  a  very  an- 
common  case  (Med.  Surg.  Reg.  of  New  VorkX  in  which  the  bleeding  took 
place  betwixt  the  dura  mater  and  the  bone  from  ulceration  of  a  vessel,  produced 
by  caries  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  left  parietal  bone.  In  the  moat  common 
form  of  this  disease,  or  that  in  which  the  hemorrhage  proceeds  from  a  vessel  in 
the  substance  €i  the  brain.  Dr.  Abercrombie  supposes  the  ruptuie  to  take  place 
from  disease  of  the  artery  itself,  without  any  relation  to  that  congestive  or 
hemorrhagic  condition,  making  what  he  terms  simple  apoplexy.  It  consists 
tometimes  of  ossification  of  the  arteries  in  various  places,  and  sometimes  of  that 
peculiar  earthy  brittleneas,  which  Scarpa  has  described  as  leading  to  aneurism ; 
and  the  canal  of  the  artery  will  be  found  in  many  pbcea  to  be  consider&bly  nar- 
rowed, or  contracted  at  the  hardened  parts,  and  sometimes  entirely  obliterated. 
In  other  cases,  numerous  branches  of  the  principal  arteries  of  the  brain  will  be 
found  10  present  a  suocessioa  of  small  opaque  osseous  rings,  separated  from  one 
another  by  small  portions  of  the  artery  in  a  healthy  state.  Dr.  Abercrombie 
lays,  that  this  is  a  very  common  appearance  in  the  brains  of  elderly  perwns.  In 
some  other  cases,  the  inner  coat  of  the  artery  is  much  thickened,  of  a  soft  pulpy 
omtistence,  and  very  easily  sepaxmied. — (See  Abercrombie*s  Pathological  and 
IVactical  Researches  on  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  &c.  p.  239—242.)  These  ob. 
servatioQf  cannot  fiul  to  be  highly  intcmting.— iEp. 
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OKH.Vin.  We  hear  a  Doise  of  Bnoring  or  atertor,"  he  says,  "  which  i« 
.C  Apo-*  g'"^^  ■'^  proportioD  as  the  apoplexy  is  strong.  In  all  the 
plexia  en-  casBB  of  Strong  apoplexy  which  I  have  seen,  the  respiration 
'^"^  in  the  beginning  of  the  paroxysm  was  laborious,  slow,  aad 
tinnra'ev^  Stertorous  ;  and  in  those  which  proved  fatal,  this  syntptom, 
in  ihe»eak-  as  far  as  f  can  recollect,  remained,  even  when  the  breath- 
Uamp.'  '"£  ^^'^  become  weak  and  irregular*."  There  is  often 
Froihv  ^'^'^  ^"  accumulation  of  frothy  sahvo,  or  foam,  which  is 
saliva  on      occasionaliy  blown   away  from  the  hps  with  considerilile 

"■"f-      force. 
I  The  skin  is  about  the   ordinary  temperature,  and  C(^ 

f  vered  with  a  copious  perspiration,  or  a  clammy  sweat;  Uie 

pulse  is  full  and  hard,  the  face  flushed,  the  eyes  blood-abot 
Comea        and  prominent,  and  generally  closed.     The  cornea  is  doll 
d^iu^"^'    ^"'^  gl^^'^y-  ^"<'  the  pupil  for  the  most  part  dilated.     In  a 
Somfiimoi   ^^^  cases,  however,  there  is  a  tcndeucy  to  either  spastic  or 
nputic  or     convulsive  action,  spreading  sometimes  over  the  limbs,  but 
^,jon_        more  generally  confined  to  the  muscles  of  the  face ;  inso- 
much  that,   under  the  first,  the  teeth  are  firmly  cUteed. 
Pupil loiiip- and  deglutition  is  impeded.     And  where  this  slate  exists 
OTiud™'"    ^^^  pupil  i"  contracted,  as  in  a  syuizesis,  sometimes,  ia- 
puucuiuiy  deed,  almost  to  a  point.    This  last  feature  has  been  rarely 
Cooke      ^  dwelt  upon  by  pathologists,  whether  of  ancient  or  uodeni 
times :  but  it  has  not  escaped  the  observant  eye  of  my 
accurate  and   learned  friend  Dr.  Cooke :   "  In  Bome  io- 
stances,"  says  he,  "  1   have   seen   the   pupil  contracted 
almost  to  a  point,  and  a  physician  of  eminence  of  my  ac- 
quaintance has  likewise  observed  thiii  appearance  of  the 
eyes  in  apoplexy  :  yet  although  all  writers  on  the  stibJMt 
mention  the  dilated  pupils,  I  do  not  find  any  one,  AretKus 
among  the  ancients,  and  Dr.  Cheyne  amoug  the  niodcrnt 
excepted,  who  has  noticed  the  conlntcted  pnpil't'." 
ofXiTMr         "^^^   paroxysm  varies   in  its   duration,   from   eight  I* 
otysm.        eight  and  forty  hours,  and  sometimes  exceeds  this  penod. 
HiBciicnd-  Dr_  Cooke  quotes  from  Forcstus  the  case  of  a  womui. 
cUyiwiih     who  being  seized  with  an  apoplexy,  which  he  calh /or- 
f«""y'      tis-sima,  lay  in  the  fit  for  three  days,  and  aflfrwanls  n- 
ScqueloT     covered.     We  have  already  observed,  that  where  it  dow 
not  prove  fatal,  rt  predisposes  to  a  relnpse,  and  often  ter- 
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minates  in  a  lesion  of  some  of  the  mental  faculties,  or  in  Gzir.VllL 
a  paralysis  more  or  less  general ;  commonly,  indeed,  in  a  ^  a^Aiw-' 
hemiplegia,  which  usually  takes  place  on  the  opposite  piexU  en. 
side  of  the  body  from  that  of  the  brain  in  which  the  con-  ******* 
gestion  or  effusion  is  found,  on  examination,  to  have  taken  mipWia, 
place.     '*  This,'*  says  Dr.  Baillie,  "  would  seem  to  show,  vmSSy  oq 
that  the  right  side  of  the  body  derives  its  nervous  influence  ride'S^die 
from  the  left  side  of  the  brain,  and  the  left  side  of  the  body  from 
body  its  nervous  influence  from  the  right  side  of  the  brain.  |^,^  ,,|^^ 
It  is  rarely  indeed,  if  ever,  that  some  of  the  turgid  vessels  theie  it  ef- 
of  the  brain  are  not  ruptured  in  this  form  of  the  disease, 
and  consequently  produce  an  eflusion  of  blood  into  some 
part  of  the  organ  of  the  brain."     And,  according  to  the 
same  distinguished  writer,  the  part  where  the  rupture 
most  commonly  takes  place  is  its  medullary  substance 
near  the  lateral  ventricles,  some  portion  of  the  extra va- 
sated  fluid  often  escaping  into  these  cavities^. 

Atonic  apoplexy   is  the   disease  of  a  constitution  0 CApo. 
infirm  by  nature  or  enfeebled  by  age,  intemperance,  orP'^**"^ 
over-exertion  of  body  or  mind.     It  has  more  of  a  purely  a  tmah  of 
nervous  character,  as  we  have  already  observed,  than  the  !^f?!^ 
preceding  variety,  and  is  more  a  result  of  vascular  debility  richer  than 
than  of  vascular  surcharge,  and  consequently  where  ef-  ^J^J^j" 
fusion  of  blood  is  found,  as  it  often  is,  in  the  present  form,  ^Tu^ 
the  vessels  have  been  ruptured,  not  from  habitual  disten-  hereabo 
tion  or  vigorous  plethora,  but  from  accidental,  often,  in-  ^*^J*^J^ 
deed,  slight  causes,  that  have  produced  a  sudden  excite-  haTc  been 
ment  and  determination  to  the  head  beyond  what  the  vas-  Jj^  ^^ 
cular  walls  are  capable  of  sustaining.     Hence,  a  sudden  uieir  own 
fit  of  coughing  or  vomiting,  a  sudden  fright,  or  fit  of  joy,  ^wkn««- 
an  imtnoderate  fit  of  laughterf*  the  jar  occasioned  by  a 
stumble  in  walking,  or  a  severe  jolt  in  riding,  have  brought 
on  the  present  form  of  apoplexy,  and  with  so  much  the 
more  danger  as  the  system  possesses  less  of  a  remedial  or 
rallying  power  in  itself. 

In  most  of  the  cases  the  efitision  detected  after  death  And  hena 
has,  therefore,  been   as   truly  sanguineous  as  in  entonic  ^  ie  t»m 
apoplexy ;  and  hence  a  valid  objection  to  the  use  of  the  iwiguineoui 
term  sanguineous  as  descriptive  of  the  entonic  form  alone,  dl^^^ 

of  the  en- 
tonic fonn 

•BforbidAn»t.p.237. 

t  Aietcua  de  8ign.  ct  Caus.  Diut  Moib.  Lib.  i.  Cap.  ?• 
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Oew.viii.  **  It  is/'  says  M.  Portal,  "  an  error  to  believe,  that  the 
&c?A^  apoplexy,  to  which  old  men  are  so  much  subject,  is  not 
piexiaato-  sanguioeous.''     Daubenton  and  Le  Roy,  Members  of  the 
Illustrated.  I^^titute,  died  of  this  precise  kind  of  the  disease  at  an  ad- 
vanced age :  and  Zulianus  describes  a  case  marked  by  a 
pale  countenance,  and  a  pulse  so  weak  as  scarcely  to  be 
felt,  which,  on  examination  after  death,  viras  found  to  be 
an  apoplexia  veri  sanguinea :  and  another  in  which,  after 
all  the  symptoms  of  what  is  ordinarily  called  serous  apo- 
plexy had  shown  themselves,  extravasated  blood  was  dis- 
covered in  the  brain  without  any  effusion  of  serum,  or  the 
smallest  moisture  in  the  ventricles*. 
Yet  this  It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  atonic  apoplexy  is  often 

f(wnd°wi3i  fo^J^d  with  an  effusion  of  serum,  instead  of  an  effusion  of 
an  effusion  blood,  and  apparently  produced  by  such  serous  effusion; 
Md*MSl  ^^^  hence,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  Dr.  Aber- 
lentiy  pro-  crombie,  and,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  practice,  of  M.  Por- 
•samiS.***  tal,  to  serous  effusion  as  a  cause  at  all^,  the  experience 
turcd  by  and  reasoning  of  Boerhaave  and  Hoffinan,  and  Mead,  and 
aotLnri^  Sauvages,  and  CuUen,  must  not  be  abruptly  relinquished 


*  See  also  Burser.  De  Apoplex.  p.  83.  Cooke,  at  sup. 

t  The  foUowing  conclusions  of  Dr.  AbercTombie»  the  editor  of  thb  voik  s 
disposed  to  adopt  as  most  consonant  to  facts : 

1.  There  is  a  modification  of  apoplexy,  which  is  fatal  witbcmt  leaTing  any  ocr- 
bid  appearance,  that  can  be  discovered  in  the  brain.     2.  There  is  another  nio£- 
fication,  in  which  we  find  serous  efilision  often  in  smaU  quantity.    S.  TLecsBi) 
which  are  referrible  to  these  two  dasscs,  are  not  distinguiahed  from  eadi  odier 
by  any  such  diversity  of  83rmptoms  as  can  be  supposed  to  indicate  any  eeeodii 
difference  in  their  nature.     4.  Without  any  apoplectic  sjrmptoms,  we  find  seraei 
efi^usion  in  the  brain  in  an  equal,  or  in  a  greater  quantity,  than  in  the  cues  of 
the  second  modification.    5.  It  is  therefore  probable  that,  in  dicK  csms,  the 
effusion  was  not  the  cause  of  the  apoplectic  symptoms.     6.  It  is  probafak,  tbsi 
the  cases  of  the  first  modification  depend  upon  a  cause,  which  is  cntirdy  refem- 
ble  to  a  derangement  of  the  circulation  in  the  brain  distinct  firom  infiammstkn. 
7.  It  is  probable,  that  the  cases  of  the  second  modification  are,  at  their  eam- 
mencementt  of  the  same  nature  with  those  of  the  first ;  and  that  the  somis 
effusion  is  to  be  considered  as  the  result  of  that  peculiar  denuigemcnt  of  the  dr. 
culation,  which  constitutes  the  state  of  simple  apoplexy.     In  short.  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie  considers  the  serous  modification  as  simple  apoplexy  tenninatii:^  by 
effusion. — (On  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  &e.  p.  220.)    With  respect  to  the  impos- 
sibility of  detecting  any  morbid  appearances  in  some  cases  oi  apoplexy,  we  m 
not  to  infer  from  it,  that  a  minute  derangement  of  the  structure  of  the  bimin,saae 
•Iteration  of  its  consistence,  or  some  diseased  action  of  its  Teasels,  may  not  fit' 
quently  have  been  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  disease^  though  overlookedf 
or  not  demonstrable  after  death.— Ed. 
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without  far  graver  proofs  than  have  hitherto  been  offered :  Oek.VIII. 
for  if  it  be  a  question,  as  StoU  has  made  it,  whether  ef-^c^Apo-' 
fused  serum,  when  discovered  in  the  brain  of  those  whoplcxUato- 
have  died  of  apoplexy,  be  a  cause  of  the  disease  or  an 
effect*,  we  may  apply  the  same  question  to  effusion  of 
blood.     It  is  possible,  indeed,  for  effused  serum  to  become  Emised 
occasionally  a  cause  even  of  entonic  apoplexy,  or  that  ^^  "^X 
which,  from  its  symptoms,  is  ordinarily  denominated  san-  though 
guineous  apoplexy;  for  it  is  possible  for  the  exhalants  of  "^y*  • 
the  brain  to  participate  so  largely  in  the  high  vascular  ex-  tonic  apo- 
*  citement  by  which  this  form  of  the  disease  is  characterized,  P^* 
as  to  secrete  an  undue  proportion  of  effused  fluid  into  any  ExpkiMd. 
of  its  cavities,  and  thus  become  as  direct  a  cause  of  apo- 
plexy as  extra vasated  blood. 

This,  however,  is  not  what  is  generally  understood  by  Seroai  apo- 
the  term  serous  apoplexy  as  distinguished  from  sanguine-  P^^  *•. 
ous,  and,  indeed,  ought  only  to  be  regarded  as  an  effect  nndentood 
of  sanguineous  distention f.     Serous  apoplexy,  properly  so  *^JJ|^,^ 
called,  is  strictly  the  result  of  a  debilitated  constitution,  coostStntkiu 
and  especially  of  debility  existing  in  the  excernent  vessels 
of  the  brain,  whether  exhalants  or  absorbents.     I  say  ab- 
sorbents, because,  although  lymphatics  have  not  yet  been 
discovered  in  this  organ,  there  must  be  vessels  of  some 
kind  or  other  to  answer  their  purpose,  and  the  extremities 
of  the  veins  have  been  supposed  thus  to  act ;  a  supposition 
which  has  derived  countenance  from  various  experiments 
of  M.  Magendie,  to  which  we  shall  have  to  advert  in  the 
Proem  to  the  sixth  class,  and  which  may  at  least  stand  as 
an  hypothesis  till  the  proper  system  of  vessels  is  detected. 

Hence,  atonic   apoplexy  rarely  makes  its  attack  alto-  Henoe  mto- 
gether  so  incontinently  as  entonic ;  and  is  commonly  pre-  ^*^*^^^ 
ceded  by  a  few  warning  symptoms.    These  are  often,  how-  moresbwin 
ever,  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  precursors  of  other  !kL?"?!2c. 
nervous  affections,  as  vertigo,  cephalaea,  imaginary  sounds,  pu-jQ,.-: 
a  faltering  in  the  speech,  a  failure  in  the  memory  or  some  ngni. 


•  Prslect.  p.  367. 

t  Here,  and  in  the  preceding  sentence,  the  tathor  admiu  one  of  Dr.  Abcr. 
croinbie*s  principal  conduRions,  somewhat  differently  expressed,  namely,  that 
serous  apoplexy  is  a  consequence  of  some  derangement  in  the  cerebral  drcuhu 
tioii,  though  what  this  derangement  may  be,  b  not  defined  further,  than  that  it 
is  unaccompanied  with  any  visible  morbid  appearances  in  the  brain  after  death. — 
Editor. 
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Gkv.viii.  other  mental  faculty,  and  at  length  a  sen&e  of  drowsiness. 
jJcApo.  ^'^^  ^  tendency  to  clonic  spasms.  On  the  attaclt  of  the 
pkiiaaio.  paroxysm,  the  patient  is  as  completely  prostrated  as  in  the 
locoraion  ^"*'"^'*^  variety,  but  the  symptoms  are  less  violeot,  though 
not  on  this  account  less  alarming,  in  conseqaenc^  ol'the 
greater  debility  of  the  system.  The  countenance  is  here 
pale  or  sallow,  instead  of  being  flushed,  but  at  the  ^ame 
time  full  and  bloated;  the  pulse  is  weak  and  yielding, 
sometimes,  indeed,  not  easy  to  be  felt ;  and  the  breathing, 
though  always  heavy  and  laborious,  not  always,  as  wq  hate 
already  observed,  noisy  or  stertorous.  If  spasnia  occur. 
Dilution  of  they  are  uniformly  of  the  convulsive  or  clonic  kind.  The 
ihenivaitt*.   ,".  i-   •       n  ■  i-i-i  .• 

duration  ol  the  nt  vanes,  and  if  the  patient  recover,  Ua  m 

more  liable  to  a  relapse,  aud  more  in  danger  of  hemiplegia 
or  some  other  form  of  paralysis,  than  in  the  stronger  modt- 
lication  of  the  disease. 
D'oftem-  From  these  remarks  on  the  two  varieties  ofapgplexy, 
oroUiCT  we  may  readily  see  why  this  complaint,  and  its  ordiettry 
tT|uiJljeoiii-  associate  or  sequel,  palsy,  should  be  about  et^ually  coioaioa 
pourinJ  ihe  *»  '■he  poor  and  to  the  rich :  for  frequent  exposure  t«  coU 
"■*■  and  wet,  severe  and  long  protracted  exercise,  und  a  diot 

below  what  is  called  for,  will  often  be  found  to  produce  tbe 
same  debilitating  eSects  as  ease,  indolence,  luxury,  and 
indulgence  at  too  esumptuous  a  table.  And  hence,  coa- 
mimtiBied  trary  to  what  many  would  expect,  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  baa 
labia.  observed  from  accurate  tables  kept  with  nimute  attvatun 
and  derived  from  a  practice  often  years  in  St.Thoniaa's 
Hospital,  and  his  private  consultations,  that  "  there  is  » 
considerably  g renter  proportion  of  apoplexies  and  palsies 
among  the  former  than  among  the  latter:"  or.  in  other 
words,  that  these  disorders  bear  a  larger  proportion  to  other 
diseases  among  the  lower  classes,  than  among  those  in  high 
life.  "  Some  cases  of  hemiplegia,"  says  he,  "  occur  iii  full 
habits;  some  in  spare  and  exhausted  habits.  The  former, 
being  most  incident  to  the  luxurious  and  indolent,  most 
■uanuii'  f^^uently  occur  in  private  practice,  aud  among  the  upfier 
ranks  of  life.  The  latter  occur  more  among  the  laborious 
classes,  aud  among  such  of  the  rich  as  are  addicted  to  ex- 
hausting pleasures  •-" 


■  Tntii.  Stnlrco.Cliu.  Soe.  vol  it.  \i.  184. 
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In  forming  our  (irognostie,  a  special  regard  must  be  had  Osir.vnT. 
to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  disease.     Generally  speak-  f^^^]^^ 
ing,  atonic  apoplexy  is  more  dangerous  than  entonic,  for  piexU 
we  have  here  a  more  barren  field  to  work  upon,  and  nature  •***"*^ 
herself,  or  the  instinctive  power  of  the  living  frame,  has    "^^  ^ 
less  ability  to  assist  us.    As  to  the  rest  in  either  modiflca-  pjexy  more' 
tion,  the  degree  of  danger  will  be  generally  measured  by  the  dw>gCTo*» 
violence  of  the  symptoms.    Where,  under  the  first  variety,  tonic,  and 
the  breathing  is  not  much  disturbed,  the  pupil  is  relaxed,  *^^7* 
and  there  is  no  appearance  of  spastic  action;  where  the'°****^. 
perspiration  is  easy,  the  skin  warm  rather  than  hot,  the  dum 
bowels  are  readily  kept  in  a  due  state  of  evacuation,  and  5S?!!ka 
more  especially  where  there  is  any  spontaneous  hemorrhage,  violence 
as  from  the  nose  or  hemorrhoidal  vessels,  and  of  sufficient  ^^^^ 

symptoms. 

abundance,  we  may  fairly  venture  to  augur  favourably.  Ya,rtmiMt 
But  where  the  symptoms  are  directly  opposed  to  th^se ;  lignt. 
where  the  stertor  is  deep  and  very  loud  *,  and  particularly  Unfc?wir. 
where  it  is  accompanied  with  much  foaming  at  the  mouth  f; 
where  the  teeth  are  firmly  clenched,  or  a  spasm  has  fixed 
rigidly  on  the  muscles  of  deglutition,  and  the  pupil,  instead 
of  being  dilated,  is  contracted  to  a  point,  we  have  little 
reason  to  expect  a  favourable  termination. 

The  great  hazard  resulting  from  this  tendency  to  spastic  Aoontncu 
action,  and  particularly  as  evidenced  in  a  strongly  con-  ,J^^g^ 
tracted  pupil,  is  thus  forcibly  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Cooke.  d«Dger,  and 
*•  Among  the  dangerous  signs  in  apoplexy,  many  authors  ^^' 
mention  a  dilated  state  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye :  but  the  con- 
tracted pupil,  which  I  consider  to  be  a  still  more  dangerous 
appearance,  has  been  scarcely  noticed.     I  am  of  opinion, 
that  this  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  the  very  worst 
symptoms  of  the  disease.     I  never  knew  a  person  recover 
from  apoplexy  when  the  pupil  was  greatly  contracted. 
My  opinioh  on  this  subject  is  confirmed  by  that  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane  and  Dr.  Temple  J.'' 

Dr.  Cheyne,  in  like  manner,  regards  convulsions  as  a  ^^S^J*^*" 
source  of  great  danger:  while  M.  Portal,  on  the  contrary,  dangeroof. 
thinks  they  sometimes  announce  a  diminution  of  the  morbid 
cause.    The  latter  reasons  from  the  fact,  that  when,  in 
living  animals,  a  slight  pressure  has  been  made  on  the 


*  Dolsus,  p.  144.  t  Boner,  p.  97.  i  Burscr.  p.  900. 
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Oew.VIII.  exposed  brain,  convulsions  have  taken  place ;  while,  if  the 
/5^C*^Apo-*  pressure  be  increased  in- power,  general  stupor  with  stertor 
piexia        and  difficult  respiration  have  followed   instead  of  cod- 
•**^"*       vulsions ;  an  ingenious  conclusion,  but  not  exactly  applica- 
ble, since  in  the  one  case  the  brain  is  in  a  morbid  and  in 
the  other  in  a  sound  state;  whence  the  premises^  on  which 
the  reasoning  is  founded,  are  not  parallel*. 
Medical  In  the  treatment  of  apoplexy,  if  we  be  timely  consulted 

*"***°**°'*  during  the  existence  of  the  precursive  sigrns  which  have 
of fttimdy  ^^^^  noticed  as  occasionally  taking  place,  we  shall  often 
attention  to  find  it  in  our  power  completely  to  ward  off  a  paroxysm  by 
siveri^"  bleeding,  purgatives,  perfect  quiet,  and,  in  the  entonic 
Bleeding  variety,  a  reducent  regimen.  Where,  however,  the  pulse, 
when  to  be  and  Other  symptoms  give  proof  of  weak  vascular  action, 
wiSaui-  ^^^  nervous  debility,  the  depleting  plan  should  be  pursued 
tion<  with  caution,  and  it  will  be  better  to  employ  cupping- 

glasses  than  venesection,  and,  in  some  instances,  to  limit 
When        ourselves  to  purgatives  alone.    Yet,  whatever  be  the  d^ree 
*^^y    of  general  debility,  if  the  proofs  of  compression  or  disten- 
even  in       tion  be  clear,  as  those  of  drowsiness,  vertigo,  and  a  dull 
atwuc  apo.  ^^^  j^^  ^j^^  ^^^d,  it  will  be  as  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
bleeding  either  locally  or  generally,  as  in  entonic  apoplexy; 
for  such  symptoms  will  assuredly  lead  to  a  fit,  unless  timely 
counteracted  and  subdued. 
2JJ|S^  "III  the  actual  paroxysm  of  apoplexy,"  says  Dr.  Cooke, 

and  I  quote  his  words  because  it  is  impossible  to  exchange 
them  for  better,  *'  the  patjent  should,  if  possible,  be  im- 
mediately carried  into  a  spacious  apartment,  into  which 

*  The  foUowing  pasnge  ftom  Dr.  Aberoombie*!  work,  in  rdation  to  the  jng- 
nosifl,  desenret  attention. — *•*  From  the  facts,  which  have  been  related,  wehaveaeeD 
reason  to  believe,  that  there  ia  a  modification  of  apoplexy,  which  ia  fatal,  vitb- 
out  leaving  any  morbid  appearance,  and  which  probably  depends  upoo  a  deranged 
condition  in  the  circulation  in  the  brain.  We  have  also  seen  grounds  for  bdierii^ 
that  the  cases,  which  terminate  by  efiiitioQ,  are  probably  at  thdr  oommcDConeBt 
in  this  state  of  simple  apoplexy.  We  have  seen  farther,  that  we  have  no  cstaia 
mark,  by  which  We  can  ascertain  the  presence  of  efiiision  ;  and  finally  ve  have 
found,  that  even  extensive  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  brain  may  be  entirdy 
xeoovered  from  by  the  abwnption  of  the  coagulum.  These  eonaideratkMis  give  the 
strongest  encouragement  to  treat  the  disease  in  the  most  active  and  persevering 
manner.  They  tcsch  us,  also,  noftito  be  influenced  in  our  practice  by  the  hj]»> 
thetical  distinction  of  apoplexy  into  sanguineous  and  serous  ;  and  fiiiaDy,  not  to 
be  hasty  in  concluding,  that  iht  disease  has  passed  into  a  state;,  in  which  it  is  do 
longer  the  object  of  active  treatment.**— Pathol,  and  Pract.  ReKazdies  on  Dis- 
of  the  Brain,  p.  288. 
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cool  air  may  be  freely  admitted.    He  should  be  placed  in  a  OEw.Vin. 
posture  which  the  least  favours  determination  of  blood  to  the  ^^jJ^ 
head :  all  ligatures,  especially  those  about  the  neck,  should  pjexia. 
be  speedily  removed,  and  the  legs  and  feet  should  be  placed  Treatment 
in  warm  water,  or  rubbed  with  stimulating  applications. 
These  means  may  be  employed  in  all  cases  of  apoplexy*:" 
and  are  consequently  equally  applicable  to  both  the  forms 
under  which  wc  have   contemplated  the   disease.     The 
collateral  means  to  be  had  recourse  to  require  discrimina- 
tion, and  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  consider  them  in 
relation  to  the  actual  form,  under  which  the  apoplexy 
presents  itself. 

In  ENTONic  APOPLEXY,  copious  and  repeated  bleeding  Particulw 
seems,  prim&  facie,  to  offer  the  most  rapid  and  effectual  JJ^^^j^ 
remedy  wc  can  have  recourse  to :  yet  the  opinions  of  the  apoplexy, 
best  practitioners,  as  well  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times,  Ckjpiouitod 
have  been  strangely  at  variance  upon  this  subject.     Hip-  JS^Sing. 
pocrates,  who  regarded  apoplexy  as  chiefly  dependent  upon 
a  weak  and  pituitous  habit,  discountenanced  the  use  of  the 


lancet,  as  adding  to  the  general  debility :  and  even  where  Timi4 

tioe  of 
poomtet. 


it  is  accompanied  with  symptoms  of  strong  vascular  action,  *"^  of  Hip- 


he  discountenanced  it  equally,  from  an  idea  that  he  case 
was  utterly  hopeless.    The  authority  of  Hippocrates  has 
had  too  much  influence  with  physicians  in  all  ages,  and 
has  extended  its  baneful  effects  to  recent  times,  and,  in 
some  instances,  even  to  our  day.     Hence  Forestus  tells  us,  Misdiie?. 
that  in  strong  or  entonic  apoplexy,  no  courageous  plan  J"  ^" 
ought  to  be  attempted,  no  venesection,  no  pills:  we  may,  uterphjii- 
indeed,  to  please  the  by-standers,  have  recourse  to  the^^°V** 
remedia  leviora  of  frictions,  and  injections,  and  ligatures 
round  the  arms  and  thighs:  "and  where,*' says  he,  "we 
have  not  found  these  succeed — in  rationem  sacerdotibus 
commiserimus." 

In  our  own  country,  the  same  timid  feeling  has  been 
particularly  manifested  by  Dr.  Heberden  and  Dr.  Fother-  Hebodca: 
gill,  but  on  grounds  somewhat  different.  These  excellent 
pathologists  have  chiefly  regarded  apoplexy  as  a  disease  of 
nervous,  rather  than  of  general  debility,  and  have  been 
fearful  of  adding  to  this  debility  by  abstracting  blood,  and 


*  Bureer.  p.28a 
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hereby  oC  almost  ensuring  hemiplegia,  or  some  other  form 
of  paralysis.  Hence  Dr.  Heberden  speaks  with  gretl 
hesitatiuii  concerning  the  practice,  rather  than  with  ad 
absolute  and  general  condemnation  of  it:  he  observes, 
which  is  true  enough,  that  many  persons  have  been  injured 
by  lai^  and  repeated  bleedings,  and  then  lays  down  his 
rule,  not  to  bleed  either  in  an  attack  of  apoplexy  or  palsy, 
if  there  would  have  been  just  objections  to  taking  away 
blood  before  the  incursion  of  either*. 

Dr.  Fothergill,  however,  expresses  himself  atilL  more 
decidedly  against  bleeding  than  Dr.  Heberden.  He  sus- 
pects that  the  weakness  it  occasions  checks  the  natnral 
effort  to  produce  absorption;  and  that  even  the  bard  and 
full  and  irregular  pulse,  which  seems  imperatively  to  call 
for  a  very  free  use  of  the  lancet,  "  is  often  an  insufficient 
guide;"  since  "it  may  be  thai  struggle  which  arises  from 
an  exertion  of  the  vires  vittc  to  restore  health."  Andhenee. 
he  adds  in  another  place,  "  1  am  of  opinion  that  bleeding 
in  apoplexy  is,  for  the  most  part,  injurious,  and  that  we 
should  probably  render  the  most  eifectual  aid  by  endeavouf- 
ing,  in  all  cases,  to  procure  a  plentiful  discharge  fromcke 
bowels:  as  by  these  revulsions,  the  head  is,  perhape,  moeh 
more  effectually  relieved  from  plenitude,  and  that  wiAoat 
weakening  or  interrupting  any  other  effort  of  natUM'tti 
relieve  herself,  than  by  venesection -f-."  -"  '' 

It  is  singular  that  in  drawing  such  conclusions  from  the 
instinctive  efforts  or  remedial  power  of  nature,  where  a  cure 
has  been  effected  spontaneously,  these  distinguished  writen 
have  not  felt  more  deeply  impressed  by  the  salutary  «A«cts 
of  spontaneous  and  copious  hemorrhages,  as  from  the  naie> 
the  lungs,  and  the  hemorrhoidal  vcHsets,  which  have  nertr 
perhaps  poured  forth  blood  freely  without  operating  a  CnPe; 
and  that  they  have  not  endeavoured  to  follow  these  foot- 
steps, as  far  as  they  might  have  done,  by  subslitutingan 
artificial  discharge  of  blood  where  a  natural  discharge  has 
not  taken  place. 

Other  physicians,  however,  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
times,  have  not  been  equally  insensible  to  this  important 
fact.     Oalen,  though  he  always  hesitated  in  departing  from 


t  Worki.  vol.iiL  p. 
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the  practice  of  Hippocrates,  ventured  to  deviate  from  him  Ow.viii. 
apon  the  point  before  us.    Aretaus,  Paulus  of  £gina,  and  cm$%p^ 
Coelius  Aurelianus  carried  the  remedy  of  bleeding  to  a  still  p|»uu 
further  extent,  and  Celsus  regarded  it  as  the  only  mean  of  ^'*******^ 
effecting  a  cure  *.  pI^u*** 

''The  Arabians  adopted  the  practice  of  the  ancients,  aa  i^gineta. 
far  as  relates  to  the  employment  of  blood-letting  in  the  Arabian 
strong  apoplexy,  and  by  fer  the  greater  number  of  modera  ^"**^^ 
physicians  have,  in  this  respect,  followed  their  example* 
In  support  of  this  practice  we  might  adduce  the  opinion  of 
all  who  have  written  on  the  disease :  we  might  quote  from 
the  works  of  Sydenham,  Wepffer,  Boerhaave,  Van  Swieten,  BoerhaaTe, 
Morgagni,  Baglivi,  Sauvages,  Tissot,  Mead,  Freind,  Pit-  HdSS^ 
cairn,  Hoffman,  Cullen,  Portal,  Cheyne,  and  many  other  (^'uUen. 

eminent  modem  writers  f."    As  this  paragraph  is  quoted  ^^me, 
from  Dr.  Cooke,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  his  own  Coo^e. 
name  to  the  list  of  those  who  strenuously  recommend 
blood-letting. 

A  question  has  been  made  as  to  the  side  from  which  it  9"  ^^^^ 
may  be  most  advantageous  to  take  blood.    AretsBus  drew  qu^.  y^ 
it  from  the  sound  side,  wherever  this  could  be  distinguished,  ^vd  moat 
Valsalva  and  Morgagni  recommend  the  same;  as  does  also'oa^^*^ 
Cullen,  observing  that  "  dissections  show  that  congestions  Mostly  re. 
producing  apoplexy  are  always  on  the  side  not  affected  J."  ^™"^^^ 
Baglivi  recommends  bleeding  from  the  diseased  side,  except  sound  side, 
where  blood  is  abstracted  locally.    The  question  appears  By  BagiiW 
to  be  of  no  great  importance :  the  grand  object  in  general  ^^J^i^ 
bleeding  is  to  diminish  the  quantity  and  momentum  of  the  aide, 
circulating  fluid,  to  enable  the  ruptured  vessels  to  contract 
with  greater  facility,  and  to  afford  time  for  an  absorption 
of  whatever  may  have  been  effused. 

In  entonic  apoplexy,  general  and  local  bleeding  should^'^^ 
go  hand  in  hand ;  and  the  quantity  drawn  should  in  every  accompLy 
instance  depend  upon  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.    Dr.  gaoaL 
Cheyne  advises  us  to  begin  with  abstracting  two  pounds,  extent, 
and  tells  us,  that  it  will  often  require  a  loss  of  six  or  ei^it 
pounds  before  the  disease  will  give  way. 

Dr.  Cullen,  and  many  other  writers,  as  Morgagni,  Val-  ^^^JT*** 
salva,  and  Portal,  have  recommended,  that  the  opening 


•  De  Median.  Lib.  iii.  cap.  xxtii.  f  Cooke,  at  supra,  203. 
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OEa.VIiI.  should  be  made  in  the  temporal  artery  or  the  juj^uEar  veins. 
Ci^t'^^  "in  aU  cases  ofn  full  habit."  says  Dr.  Cullen,  "and  where 
pleni«.        the  disease  has  been  preceded  by  marks  of  a  plethoric  state, 
"""*"'■  blood-letting  is  to  be   immediately  employed,  and  very 
,"f^       largely.      In  my  opinion  it  will  be  most  effectual  when  the 
blood  is  taken  from  the  jugular  vein ;  but  if  that  cannot  be 
done,  it  may  be  taken  from  the  arm.    The  opening  of  the 
temporal  artery,  when  a  large  branch  can  be  opened  so  as 
suddenly  to  pour  out  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood,  may 
also  be  an  effectual  remedy;  but,  in  execution,  it  is  more 
uncertain,  and  may  be  inconvenient.     It  may  in  some  mea- 
sure be  supplied  by  cupping  and  scarifying  on  the  temples 
or  hind-head.     This,  indeed,  should  seldom  be  omitted, 
and  these  scarifications  are  always  preferable  to  the  ap- 
plication of  leeches*." 

In  bleeding  from  the  temporal  artery  we  may  safely  let 
the  stream  flow  as  long  as  it  will,  for  in  common  it  will 
cease   before   we   have    obtained   enough,   and  all   tight 
ligatures  about  the  head,  or  indeed  any  other  part  of  the 
body,  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.     For  lh« 
same  reason  Heister  advises  that,  on  opening  the  jugular 
veinf,  no  ligature  should  be  made  use  of,  as  the  smallest 
pressure  on  the  part  may  do  harm  by  interrupting  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  on  the  external  veins  of  the  neck. 
Opening  of       M.Dejean,  of  Caen,  proposed,  not  long  ago,  to  the  Aca- 
tiint^ud^Bi  ■JcDiy  *^i  Sciences,  to  open  the  superior  longitudinal  uuua 
Binua,  pro-  after  raising  the  bone  which  covers  it,  and  asserted  that 
Dcjnnfbut  ^^  ^^'^  employed  this  mode  with  great  success  on  strangled 
ducom-       dogs.     M.  Portal,  and  M.  Tenon,  however,  who  were  ap- 
Pmuianl  pointed  commissioners  to  report  on  M.  Dejeau'a  memoir. 
TL'Dun.        agreed  that  bleeding  from  the  jugular  vein  is  preferable  to 
that  from  the  sinus,  as  producing  the  same  effect  more 
speedily,  and  with  more  facihty  of  restraint  when  a  suf- 
ficiency of  blood  has  been  taken  away. 
(imml  What  seems  to  be  the  fair  result  the  author  will  give 

in  the  words  of  Dr.  Cooke.     "  General  opinioo,  then.  a» 

•  PraeL  of  Phy..  vol.  iLi.  p.  182. 

f  The  Hipcilot  utility  of  opening  Ihii  vein  ii  qiuitioncd  by  ume  oT  ih*  fc*tl 
pnclitiooen.  A*  Di.  AbcKromblr  juiUy  nbMTtn,  "  )hc  only  juButuTcin  thu 
can  be  opened  <i  the  eiiemil  jtigulu,  whicb  bu  very  little  communlMiko  •rlih 
llic  bimin,  and  coni«|uently  blcnting  ftDin  it  ii  probably  much  infniat  to  tieti- 
Ing  froni  tlie  (cmponil  .irta-y."  (On  Uis.  of  the  Bnun.  p.  2)19.) 
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well  as  reasoning,  appears  to  be  very  much  in  favour  of  Oek-VIII. 
free  and  repeated  evacuations  of  blbod,  both  general  and  q^^'J^ 
topical,  in  the  strong  apoplexy;  and  I  am  persuaded  thatpiexia. 
greater  advantage  may  be  reasonably  expected  from  this  Tratment. 
tlian  from  any  other  practice ;  yet  I  am  very  much  inclined 
to  think,  that  it  may  be,  and  actually  sometimes  has  been, 
carried  too  far.     I  have  seen  several  cases,  and  heard  of 
many  others,  in  which  very  large  quantities  of  blood  have 
been  drawn  without  the  smallest  perceptible  advantage, 
and  with  an  evident  and  considerable  diminution  of  the 
strength  of  the  patient*." 

The  next  important  means  to  be  pursued  is  that  of  Poigitivet. 
exciting  the  bowels  by  active  purgatives.  [This,  as  Dr. 
Abercrombie  justly  remarks,  is  always  to  be  considered  a 
most  important  and  leading  point  in  the  treatment;  and 
''  though,  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  disease,  our  first 
reliance  is  upon  large  and  repeated  bleeding,  the  first 
decided  improvement  of  the  patient  is  generally  under  the 
influence  of  powerful  purging."]  The  particular  purgative 
is  of  no  importance:  whatever  will  operate  most  speedily 
and  most  effectively  is  what  should  be  preferred  in  the 
first  instance  f:  and  hence  a  combination  of  calomel  and 
extract  of  jalap  will  be  found  among  the  best:  though  a 
free  action  may  afterwards  be  more  conveniently  main- 
tained by  colocynth  or  sulphate  of  magnesia.  Dolseus  em- 
ployed calomel  so  as  to  excite  salivation,  from  an  opinion 
that  all  evacuations  are  useful ;  and  he  gives  an  account  of 
several  cures  he  was  hereby  enabled  to  effect,  and  particu- 
larly relates  the  case  of  a  woman,  who  was  in  this  manner 
considerably  relieved,  and  died  on  the  cessation  of  the 
ptyalismf.  i 

The  collateral  remedies  are  of  less  importance,  though  Emedciy  in 
some  of  them  may  add  to  the  general  effect.     Emetics  are  ^^j^- 

aracter  in  the  form  of  the  disease  ofa  doubt 


of  a  very  doubtful  character  m  the  form  of  the  disease  of  a  doubt- 

•^  fulf" 

ter: 


befb^e  us,  though  often  highly  useful  in  atonic  apoplexy.  ^  "'«*<^ 


*  Utfupra,p.311. 

t  The  nuMt  efficient  puigative  b  the  croton  oil ;  and,  as  Dr.  Abercrombie 
obaenrcs,  if  the  patient  cannot  swallow,  it  maj  be  very  convenientlj  introdaced 
into  the  stomach,  tospeoded  in  thick  grud  or  mudlage,  through  an  elastic  gum 
tube.  The  operation  should  be  expedited  bj  strong  purgatiye  injections. 
(Op.  ctt  p.  289.)— Editor. 

t  Dolsras,  p.  149. 
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They  have  beeo  given  nponthe  principle  of  their  producto^ 
a  Hudden  prostratioD  of  strength, and  faintness:  bat  this  is 
a  result  of  nausea  rather  than  of  vomiting;  and  we  cann«t 
answer,  that  the  straining  will  not  reoew  the  extravasation, 
or  even  rupture  a  vessel  where  no  rupture  has  existed  ■. 

Blisters  and  sinapisms  promise  but  little  in  this  form  of 
the  disease :  they  tease  and  irritate  to  no  purpose  when  ap- 
plied  to  the  extremities,  and  are  still  more  injurioos  when 
they  are  made  to  cover  the  scalp ;  for  they  effectually  pre- 
vent the  use  of  epithems  of  cold  water,  or  vinegar,  or 
pounded  ice,  which  afford  a  rational  chance  of  producing 
benefit. 

Cordials  were  in  high  reputation  among  the  Greek  prac- 
titioners, from  a  belief  that  apoplexy  ia  in  almost  every 
case  the  result  of  a  debilitated  and  pituitous  habit :  and  the 
custom  has  too  generally  descended  to  the  present  day. 
even  where  the  ground  on  which  it  was  founded  has  been 
relinquished.  Stimulants  and  cordials  of  all  kinds  should 
be  sedulously  abstained  from:  and  the  neutral  salts  with 
small  doses  of  the  antimonial  powder,  or  any  other  cu- 
taneous relaxant  be  employed  in  their  stead :  coolii^  dilute 
drinks  should  be  freely  recommended;  and  if  we  shouM 
hereby  be  enabled  to  excite  a  gentle  moisture  on  the  skin, 
it  may  prove  of  incalculable  advantage. 

The  curatire  process  under  onr  second  varibtv  of  the 
disease,  or  atonic  apoflexy,  must  vary  in  msoy  poiala 
from  the  preceding.  It  Is  here,  if  at  any  time,  we  shcnU 
pause,  before  we  employ  bleeding.  Yet,  as  diasectMin 
show  us,  that  even  here  also  compression,  and  tiiat  toa 
from  an  efBux  of  blood,  is  very  general,  and  either  from 
blood  or  serum,  almost  constant, — whatever  be  the  degnt 
of  constitutional  debility,  I  can  hardly  conceive  of  any 
case,  in  which  we  should  be  justified  in  withholding  lfa« 
lancet  or  the  use  of  cupping-glasses.  The  ai^ument  stands 
precisely  upon  the  ground  of  the  expediency  of  bleeding 
in  typhus  accompanied  with  congestion :  it  is  in  itself  an 
evil;  but  it  is  only  employed  as  a  less  evil  to  (ight  against 


"  T>t.  AbcrCToniblc  s»t",  '"  »ni 
liMtj,  frnm  their  knovn  cffcrt  li 
culy  lOgi-i,  ihcy  do  nol  octBiior 


inniali  mif  Drcaidoiullji  be  UKful  ai  «■ 
KBtraininp  vuculur  Ktim,  pnnidc^  ~ 
pomiling."   (On  Din  of  thf  "-t- ^^ 
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a  greater.    With  it  we  may  succeed :  without  it,  in  either  OeK.vilT. 
iiutance,  the  ease  is  often  hopeless.  Canu^apol 

Generaliy  speaking,  however,  local  bleeding  will  here  be  gicxU. 

preferable  to  that  of  the  lancet,  but  cupping  should  always  Tiwtment 
be  preferred  to  leeches,  whose  operation  is  far  too  slow  for  |^  o^Q^y 
the  urgency  of  the  oocasion.    The  last,  however,  are  re-  ^^P*^ 
commended  by  Burserius,  and  Forestus  quotes  an  instance  genenL 
in  which  they  succeeded  by  a  formidable  application  over 
the  entire  body*.     Areteeus,  after  abstracting  blood  by 
cupping-glasses,  recommends  also  the  use  of  dry-cupping 
between  the  shoulders,  and  the  recommendation  is  highly 
ingenious  and  worth  attending  tof. 

Puigatires,  though  less  vident  than  in  entonic  apoplexy,  |^jy«^*^^J* 
should  in  like  manner  be  had  recourse  to:  and  as  we  have  nimjbe 
less  danger  to  apprehend  from  the  use  of  emetics,  they  ^Md. 
may  be  given*    They  have  the  triple  advantage  of  freeing 
the  stomach  from  morbid  acrimony,  rousing  the  system  ge« 
nerally,  and  determining  from  the  head  to  the  surface  of 
the  body]:. 

Here  also  we  may  use  both  external  and  internal  stimn«  Asnuijex* 
lants  in  many  cases  with  considerable  success.     Of  the  j^^jj  gti^ 
former,  ammonia,  camphor,  electricity,  and  galvanism,  m-  muUntt. 
befacients,  and  blisters  may  be  made  choice  of  in  succes- 
sion, and  appUed  alternately  to  different  parts  of  the  body. 
Of  the  latter,  we  should  chiefly  confine  ourselves  to  the 
warmer,  verticillate  plants,  as  lavender,  marjoram,  and  pep* 
permint,  or  the  wanner  siiiquose,  as  horse*radish  and  mas* 
tard,  or  the  different  forms  of  ammonia;  yet  even  of  these 
we  are  debarred  by  Dr.  CuUen.     [In  France,  nux  vomica 
has  been  employed;  and  in  Germany,  phosphorus.     Dr. 
Abercrombie^  is  of  opinion,  that  all  stimulants  must  be^idi 
used  with  considerable  caution,  and  that  the  patient,  during  tMtioo, 
their  use,  should  be  kept  in  a  very  low  state  by  spare 
living  and  occasional  evacuations;  and  he  cannot  agree, 
that  the  diet  in  paralytic  cases  ought  to  be  nourishing  and 
restorative.] 


*  Lib.  X.  Obs.  76.  f  De  Cur.  Morb.  Acut  i.  4. 

I  After  the  pathological  remarks  already  delivered  on  the  present  disease,  it 
seems  that  the  practice  of  employing  emetics  must  be  attended  with  soiim  risk  o^ 
psoducing  a  renewal  of  hemorrbagev  or  eren  of  occaalaniiig  a  fresh  rupnuaof  the 
weakened  or  diseased  vessels.— .Editor. 

i  PMhoIogkd  and  Practical  Researches  on  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  p.  2SS. 
VOL.  IV.  U   U 
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OEK-Vril.      In  that  peculiar  Liad  of  apoplexy,  which  is  sometimei 
c^maoo-  produced  by  taking  immoderate  dosea  of  spirita  or  some 
pieiia.        narcotic,  and  especially  opium,  in  which  we.  me«t  with  an 
almost  instantaneous  exhaustion  of  the  nerroos   power, 
of  apoplexy  malting  a  near  approach  to  asphyxy,  though  with  a  faeary 
fiDmuccB  drowsiness  and  stertorous  breathing,  the  patieot  should 
B«of  nar.^'  first  have  his  stomach  thorooghly  emptied  by  an  emetic  of 
*oiia.         sulphate  of  copper;  he  should  he  generally  stimulated  by 
blisters,  and  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  motioo  by  walking 
or  other  exercise,  so  as  to  prevent  tileep  till  the  narcotic 
effect  is  over.     An  interesting  case  of  this  kind  is  KJateil 
by  Dr.  Alarcet*. 
Ttieininrai      After  all  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  apopletyia  in 
"'"'""'  most,  perhaps  in  all  cases,  not  secondarily  alone,  bat  pri- 
marily a  nervous  aU'ecUon,  and  dependent  upon  a  predis- 
position to  this  disorder  in  the  sensoriura  itself,  if  not  upon 
a  morbid  condition  of  it:  and  that  hence  the  patient,  though 
we  should  recover  him  from  the  actual  fit,  will  be  snbject 
to  a  recurrence  of  it.     In  this  view,  the  internal  become* 
a  period  of  great  importance,  and  should   be   as  much 
submitted  to  a  course  of  remedial  treatment  aa  the  par- 
oxysm itself. 

After  entonic  apoplexy,  the  patient  should  habittuUy 
accustom  himself  to  a  plain  diet,  regular  exercise,  early 
hours  of  meals  and  retirement,  and  uniforni  tranquillity  of 
mind :  and  the  state  of  his  bowels  should  particularly  cbun 
his  attention.  After  the  atonic  variet)',  the  same  genenJ 
plan  may  be  followed  with  a  like  good  efiect,  bat  the  diet 
tnay  be  upon  a  more  liberal  allowance ;  and  a  course  of 
tonic  medicines  should  form  a  partof  tfae  remedial  system. 
And  hence  much  of  the  treatment  laid  down  luder  ii. 
uosis  Dyspepsiat  may  be  pursued  here:  together  with 
the  use  of  the  waters  of  Bath,  Buxton,  and  Leamingtoo. 


•  .\ttd..Chlr.  Tmei.  toL  i.  p.  77-  t  VgL  L 
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SPECIES  VI. 

CARUS  PARALYSIS. 
PALSY. 

CORPOREAL  TORPITUDE   AND   MUSCULAR   IMMOBILITY   MORE 
OR  LESS  GENERAL,  BUT  WITHOUT  SOMNOLENCY. 

Palsy  is  a  disease  which  makes  a  near  approach  toOxv.Vtlh 
apoplexy  in  its  general  nature  and  symptoms,  and  is  very         ' 
frequently  a  result  of  it.     It  is,  however,  still  more  strictly  apopiezj. 
a  nervous  affection,  and  less  connected  with  a  morbid  state  stffl  moK 


of  the  sanguiferous  or  the  respiratory  organs.     In  exa-  *^^J  • 
mining  it  more  in  detail,  we  shall  find,  that  sometimes  the  affectioii. 
motory  fibres  alone  are  affected  in  any  considerable  degree,  Sometimei 
while  the  sentient  are  only  rendered  a  little  more  obtuse;  ^^*^ 
sometimes  both  kinds  are  equally  torpid,  and  sometimes  the  mouny 
several  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind   participate  in  the  ^'^^^^ 
debility,  though  they  are  never  so  completely  lost  as  in  in  the 
apoplexy.  '^'^^n^  •*** 

The  Greek  writers  contemplated  the  two  diseases  under  md  MNiie. 
the  same  view,  considering  them  as  closely  related  to  each  **™"*  ^*"- 
other,  or,  in  other  words,  as  species  of  the  same  genus,  na  of  the 
*'  The  ancients,"  says  Dr.  Cooke,  who  has  accurately  gone  "^J  ^ 
over  the  entire  ground,  and  taken  nothing  upon  trust,  ^.^^-j^ 
"  very  generally  considered  apoplexy  and  palsy  as  diseases  and  psiqr 
of  the  same  nature,  but  different  in  degree ;  apoplexy  being  2U3°ii 
an  universal  palsy,  and  palsy  a  partial  apoplexy.    Aretaeus  ^bcnt  de- 
says,  apoplexy,  paraplegia,  paresis,  and  paralysis,  are  all  2!Sm* 
of  the  same  kind;  consisting  in  a  loss  of  sensation,  ofdiacMelnr 
mind,  and  of  motion.    Apoplexy  is  a  palsy  of  the  whole  *^®"^ 
body,  of  sensation,  of  mind,  and  of  motion.     And  on  this 
subject  Galen,  Alexander,  Trallianus,  £tius,  and  Paulus 
iEgineta,  agree  in  opinion  with  Aretseus.     Hippocrates^ 
who,  in  various  parts  of  his  works,  speaks  of  apoplexy,  no- 
where, as  far  as  I  know,  mentions  paralysis;  and  when  he 
refers  to  this  disease,  he  employs  the  term  apoplexia.    Both 

u  u2 
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f  GBs.vm.  Aretffius  and  Paulus  £gmeta  represent  him  as  speaking 
"^iiiianl  ^^  apoplexy  in  the  leg.  Celsus  describes  palsy  and  apo- 
Eljrria.  plexy  by  the  general  terms   besolvtio  nervorum*." 

f  P*™!*!™"  It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  paresis  and  palsy  were 
ikompsiiT.  used  sotnetimes  synonymously;  and  that,  when  a  distinc- 
tion was  made  between  them,  paresis  was  regarded  as  only 
a  very  slight  or  imperfect  patsy. 
Why  the         Palsy  and  apoplexy,  however,  are  something  more  than 
bet4"'^cd  *-^^  s^oi^  disease  merely  varied  in  degree;  the  one,  indeed, 
,  Mdiitinct    may  lead  to  and  terminate  in  the  other,  but  they  very  of^a 
'  buinot'     exist  separately  and  without  any  intprfercnce;  and,  not- 
pIuedatM)  withstanding  their  general  resemblance,  are  distinguish- 
£^j',^,^able  by  clear  and  specific  symptoms.     But  if  the  Greek* 
bwe  btiai    approximated  them  too  closely,  the  greater  part  of  the  no- 
^^''     sologists  of  modern  times,  as  Sauvages,  Linneus,  Vogel, 
writers.       Sagar,  CuHen,  and  Young,  have  placed  them  too  remotely, 
_  Proper iia-  by  regarding  each  as  a  distinct  genus:  the  proper  nosolo- 
niniiy'^t   g'C^l  arrangement  seems  to  be  that  of  co-species,  as  ihev 
I  ofiiiepre.   are  ranked  by  Dr.  Parr,  as  well  as  under  iJte  system  he- 
'        ^"^      fore  us. 

'™"1  The  common  causes  of  apoplexy  are  usually  asserted  to 
itiy  be  those  of  palsy;  and  considering  how  frequently  palsy 
^  occurs  as  a  sequel  of  apoplexy,  the  assertion  has  much  to 
'  dune  of  support  it;  for  compression  is  here  also,  as  well  as  in  epo- 
l^y.Mpe.  plexy,  a  very  frequent  cause.  Yet  as  compression  does  no! 
pmsion.  seem  to  be  the  only  cause  of  apoplexy,  it  is  still  lees  to  of 
Vet  ihe  du.  palsy  in  all  its  mod ifications,  and  we  shall  still  more  (n* 
,  ^"^  quently  have  to  resolvethedisease  into  some  of  tboM  causes 
from  other  of  general,  and  especially  of  nervous,  debility,  which  we  hate 
MoecUir'^  already  noticed  as  occasionally  giving  rise  to  apoplexy, aad 
thoHor  which  we  have  more  particularly  illustrated  under  thegeniu 
b^."'^'^  CLONUS  of  the  preceding  order. 

ofiPE  in-         Palsy  is  often  preceded  by  many  of  the  precursive  »ign» 

trodocedbj  of  apoplexy;  and  it  commonly  commences  slowly  and  in- 

^"'"    Bidiously;  a  smgle  limb,  or  a  part  of  the  body  being  atfirrt 

troubled  with  an  occasional  sense  of  weakness  or  nutultMMi 

which  continues  for  a  short  time  and  then  disappears.    A 

single  finger  is  often  subject  to  tliis  token,  as  is  one  of  tba 

eyes,  the  tongue,  or  one  side  of  the  face. 

£liWl"«f         "^'"^   nerves   chicHy  affected   are  those  subservient .!» 


'  Ttr.illae  on  Nvrvmu  Discwrr.  vi>1.  ii.  p.  1. 
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voluntary  motion,  but  the  accompanying  nerves  of  feeling  Oen.viil 

pan- 


in  most  cases  participate  in  the  torpitude,  though  not  in  an  cams^*  ^^' 


equal  degree,  and  sometimes  not  at  all.     "  I  never,'*  says  lysis. 
Dr.  Cooke,  *'  saw  a  case  of  palsy  in  which  sensation  was  ^ected  thoie 
entirely  lost:"  though  such  cases  seem  sometimes  to  have  ^KKJon^***^ 
occurred.    The  action  of  the  involuntary  organs,  and  espe-  but  the  bc 
cially  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  is  but  little  interfered  with,  Sg^Ser/ei 
though  in  a  few  instances  something  more  languid,  than  of  filing 
in  a  state  of  ordinary  health.     And,  in  this  respect,  we  JI^IS^ 
perceive  a  considerable  difference  between  paralysis  andin^g^*^ 
apoplexy,  in  which  last  the  heart  appears  to  be  always  op-  ^e^T* 
pressed,  and  the  breathing  laborious.     The  faculties  of  the  Action  of 
mind,  however,  rarely  escape  without  injury,  and  espe- the  hcwt 
cially  the  memory ;  insomuch  that  not  only  half  the  voca-  iitOe  hlSr- 
bulary  the  patient  has  been  in  the  habit  of  using  is  some-  ^^^^  ^^^h: 
times  forgotten,  but  the  exact  meaning  of  those  terms  that  ^terSi** 
are  remembered ;  so  that  a  senseless  succession  of  words  is  difieience 
made  use  of,  instead  of  intelligible  speech,  the  patient  per-  p^^tmd 
petually  misusing  one  word  for  another,  of  which  we  have  Apoplexy, 
given  various  examples  under  m  o  r  i  a  imbecillis,  or  mental  '^^  mmd^ 
IMBECILITY.     And  it  is  hence  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  ^^£," 
palsy  should  occasionally  impair  all  the  mental  faculties  memoryy 
by  degrees,  and  terminate  in  fatuity  or  childishness.  t»cM 


We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  observe  and  to  prove  injury. 
by  examples,  that,  where  any  one  of  the  external  senses  is  o«o«»i  p»- 
peculiarly  obtuse  or  deficient,  the  rest  are  often  found  in  re^S  cx- 
a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  vigour  and  acuteness,  **  as  phmatory 
though  the  sensorial  power  were  primarily  derived  from  a  L,^^JJJni 
common  source,  and  the  proportions  belonging  to  the  organ  of  palsy, 
whose  outlet  is  invalid,  were  distributed  among  the  other 
organs."  '  Something  of  this  law  seems  to  operate  in  many 
cases  of  palsy,  and  is  more  and  more  conspicuous  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  the  disease :  for,  in  hemiplegia  and  Hence  the 
paraplegia,  the  half  of  the  body  that  is  unaffected  has  not  JJJJ^^^^ 
unfrequently  evinced  a  morbid  increase  of  feeling.     Dr.  timet 
Ueberden  attended  a  paralytic  person,  whose  sense  of  sn^e'l  ^IJJSd  in- 
became  so  exquisite,  as  to  furnish  perpetual  occasions  ofcrcMeof 
disgust  and  uneasiness:  and  he  mentions  one  case,  in^*^"^* 
which  all  the  senses  were  exceedingly  acute. 

It  is  to  this  principle  we  are  to  resolve  it,  that  where  Heoce^  too, 
the  disease  confines  itself  to  the  motory  nerves  of  an  organ  2b,^J^nhe 
alone,  and  the  seosific  are  not  interfered  with,  tlie  feeling  aiftcted 


p^ 
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cnldcc  ihui 


monl]!  lup. 
CDlder  than 
heailh : 
bj  Earlg. 


of  the  palsied  limb  itself  is  Bometimes  greatly  increaaed, 
and  sometimes  exacerbated  into  a.  sense  of  formication,  or 
some  other  troublesome  itching.  "  1  have  seen  several 
instances,"  says  Dr.  Cooke,  "  in  which  paralytic  persona 
have  felt  very  violent  pain  in  the  parts  affected,  particu- 
larly in  the  shoulder  and  arm";"  and  the  remark,  if  neces- 
sary, might  be  confinned  from  numerous  authorities. 

Palsy,  however,  is  strictly  a  disease  of  nervous  debility, 
and  where  it  shows  itself  extensively,  the  whole  nervous 
system  is  affected  by  it.  The  consequence  of  which  is,  as 
we  have  already  shown  in  treating  of  entaetic,  and  par- 
ticularly clonic  spasm,  that  the  sensorial  power  in  all  its 
modifications  is  communicated  irregularly,  and  its  balance 
perpetually  disturbed,  so  as  to  operate  upon  the  mind  as 
well  as  upon  the  body :  whence  some  parts  are  too  hot  aod 
others  too  cold,  and  even  the  affected  limb  itself,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  atfectioo,  and  its  limitation  of 
extension  to  different  sets  of  nerves,  will  be  warmer  or 
colder  than  in  its  natural  temperature,  and  will  waste  away, 
or  retain  its  ordinary  bulk;  while  the  passions  of  the  mind 
will  participate  in  the  same  morbid  irritability,  and  evince 
a  chauge  from  their  constitutional  tenour.  Persons  of  the 
mildest  and  most  placid  tempers  will  often  discover  gusts 
of  peevishness  and  irascibility;  and  men  of  the  strongest 
mental  powers  have  been  known  to  weep  like  children  on 
the  slightest  occasions.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  &n 
opposite  and  far  more  desirable  alteration  has  been  effected- 
"  I  had  several  years  ago,"  says  Dr.  Cooke,  "  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  an  illustration  of  this  remark  in  the  casa 
of  a  much  respected  friend.  The  person,  to  whom  I  allude^ 
bad  always,  up  to  an  advanced  age,  shown  an  irascible 
and  irritable  disposition  :  but,  after  an  attack  of  palsy,  hi» 
temper  became  perfectly  placid,  and  remained  so  until  hit 
death  about  two  years  aflerwardB+." 

It  is  the  general  opinion,  that  jiaralytic  limbs  are  uni- 
formly colder  than  in  a  state  of  health :  and  Mr.  Henry 
Earle  has  ably  supported  this  opinion  upon  an  extensive 
scale  of  examination!.  Br.  Abercrombie,on  the  contnry, 
in  a  correspondence  upon  this  subject  with  Dr.  Cooka, 
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gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  paralytic  parts  do  not  become  Oeit.viii. 
colder  than  natural ;  and  adds,  **  that  he  had  long  ago  ob-  ci^s^pinu 
served,  that  they  are  sometimes  warmer  than  sound  limbs,  lysis. 
but  without  being  able  to  account  for  it.**'    The  present  By  Abcr- 
author  has  frequently  made  the  same  remark,  though  he  ^l^cMod 
has  more  commonly  found  them  below  the  ordinary  tem-  not  to  be 
pemture.     The  facts,  therefore,  on  both  sides  are  cor-      "* 
rectly  stated  ;  and  the  discrepancy  is  to  be  resolved  into  of  opinion 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  sets  of  nerves  that  are  imme-  reconciled, 
diately  affected,  whether  sensi6c,  motific,  or  both,  and  into 
the  disturbed  and   irregular,  the  hurried  or  interrupted 
tenour  with  which  the  nervous  influence  is  distributed*. 

The  learned  Pereboom,  who  has  followed  Boerhaave  and  Subdivision 
Heister  in  attaching  himself  to  the  apparently  correct  J^'*' 
doctrine  of  the  Galenic  school,  that  the  nerves  issuing  founded  on 
from  the  sensorium  are  of  two  distinct  sorts,  one  sob-**™?, 

pbysiologT; 

servient  to  sensation,  and  the  other  to  muscular  motion, 
and  has  so  far  accorded  with  the  physiology  attempted 
to  be  established  in  the  commencement  of  tlie  present 
volume,  has  divided  palsy,  which  he  describes  as  a  genus, 
into  three    species;    a  nervous,   muscular,   and   nerveo-butnot 
muscular;  by  the  first  meaning  that  form  of  the  disease,  ^^*^3 
in  which  there  is  a  deprivation  of  sense  without  loss  of  piowdy 
motion;  by  the  second,  loss  of  motion  while  the  sensibility 
remains ;  and  by  the  third,  loss  both  of  sense  and  motion  f. 
The  specific  names  are  here  at  variance  with  the  physiology ; 
for,  if  it  be  true,  that  muscular  motion  is  as  dependent 
upon  the  nerves  as  sensation,  then,  palsy  afiTecting  the 
moving  fibres,  is  as  much  entitled  to  be  called  nervous  as  and  unne- 
palsy  affecting  the  sentient.    Nor  are  the  few  cases  to  be  ^^^J 
met  with  of  privation  of  feeling,  without  loss'  of  motion,  catedT 
strictly  speaking,  to  be  regarded  as  palsies.     They  are 
rather,  as  Aretaeus  has  correctly  observed,  examples  of 
anaesthesia,  or  morbid  want  of  the  sense  of  feeling,  and  as 


*  According  to  Dr.  Abercrombie,  pandytic  limbs  lose,  in  aome  degree,  that 
itmarkable  power,  possessed  by  the  living  body  in  a  healthy  state,  of  presenring 
a  medium  temperature;  and  pualytic  parts  beonne  hotter,  or  colder,  than  sound 
parta,  whidi  have  been  ezpoted  to  the  same  tempenitaie.-.^PatlioL  RosendKs 
on  the  Brain,  &c.  p.  2770 

-f  Acad.  Nat.  Cur.  Soc^  Dc  Paralysi,  Sto.    Uoroa:. 
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OEir.viii.  such  will  be  faaad  described  ij 
C«ruipar».  ^^^  lame  ot"  farapsis  extebs*. 
iftiB.  On  this  account  the  present  author,  in  his  volume  of 

Hence*  nOBology.  thought  it  better  to  follow  up,  though  with  a 
umplifinl  considerable  degree  of  simplilication,  the  subdivisions  of 
■iibdtvUbM  StiuvngGs  and  Cullen,  and  to  distinguish  the  disease  under 
ibeprocni  ^^^  three  following  varieties,  founded  upon  tbe  line  or 
'     locoiilv  of  atfectioo : 


Hemiplegia. 

Hemiplegic  palsy. 
r 
^  Paraplegia. 

Paraplegic  palsy. 


y  Farticularis. 
Local  palsy. 


The  disease  ofiecting  and 
confined  to  one  side  of 
the  body. 

The  disease  affecting  and 
confined  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  on  both 
sides,  or  any  part  be- 
low the  head. 

The  disease  afiecting  ftnd 
confined  to  particular 
limbs. 


>C.  Pura- 
lyiiii  hcmi- 

Motilyt 
•equel  of 
apoplexy : 


Some  nosoloi^islB  have  transferred  to  this  division  the 
local  insensibilities  and  atonies  of  the  external  senses  or 
parts  of  them,  as  though  they  were  idiopathic  aSectioBft- 
It  is  rarely,  however,  or  never,  as  Aretfeus  has  justly  re- 
marked, that  they  are  not  conuected  with  other  symptoms 
and  other  derangements  of  such  organs  and  their  respectiTc 
functions:  and  hence,  they  ratlier  belong  to  the  Mcood 
order  of  the  present  class,  than  to  paralysis  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  terra.  Tliey  are  anssthesisF, — r6m  va^a^.iirn*', 
or  TagiT'ioi,  rather  than  va^i^vetn;  and  iu  the  system  befora 
us  arc  arranged  accordingly. 

HiiMiPLEciA,  the  first  of  the  above  varieties  ofpals^, 
is  far  most  frequently  met  with  as  a  sequel  of  apoplexy. 
and  especially  of  atonic  apoplesy,  or  that  in  which  the 
energy  of  the  nervous  system  is  peculiarly  diminished,  and 
irregular.  The  usual  exciting  causea  of  apoplexy  aie  in 
consequeace  those  of  palsy,  and  need  not  be  euumeretAl 
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in  the  present  place.    In  a  few  instances,  however,  hemi-  OEy.VllI. 
plegia  occurs  without  preceding  apoplexy ;  and  hence,  ^ "  p„|^.' 
distinctly  proves  that  pressure,  or  at  least  such  a  pressure  lytia  hemi. 
as  is  demanded  to  produce  somnolency,  is  not  essentially  P^^^ 
necessary*.    Mr.  John  Hunter,  as  we  have  already  ob-ij^i^^on^ 
served,  was  inclined  to  think,  that  pressure  from  effused  ^'^^^ 
blood,  was,  in  every  instance,  the  cause  both  of  this  dis-  ^^J^fj 
ease  and  of  apoplexy ;  but  in  allowing,  as  he  has  done,  eritooBd 
that  on  one  occasion  at  least  he  was  called  to  a  patient  adminioa«C 
who  died  of  a  gouty  affection  of  the  brain  "  with  symptanu  <!•  HuntK. 
simiiar  to  apoplexy, ^^  and  without  any  extravasation  what- 
ever, he  directly  yields  the  point  of  compression  as  an 
universal  cause :  for  if  atonic  or  retrocedent  gout  may  pro- 
duce apoplexy  or  palsy  without  pressure  on  the  brain,  so 
may  many  other  atonic  powers,  operating  as  effectively  on 
the  sensorium.     One  of  the  most  frequent  of  these  powers  a  debfli- 
is  a  debilitated  and  paretic  state  of  the  liver ;  and  hence  ^|^*"it- 
those  persons  are  peculiarly  subject  to  this  variety  ofoftbeUTcr, 
palsy,  who  have  spent  the  earlier  part  of  their  lives  in  an  ^HH^^^''^  * 
habitual  course  of  intemperance.   Hoffman  has  particularly  m^^^f^ 


*  Dr.  Abercrombie*8  third  daai  of  apoplectic  casei  is  that  which  be  tenot 
panljtic  ^  The  leading  phcoomenoci  of  this  class,**  he  sayi,  *'  is  the  paralytic 
attack  without  coma,  or  at  kasC  without  that  complete  and  permanent  coma, 
which  occurs  in  the  former  dasite.**  He  deacribcs  the  attack  as  appearing  under 
various  forms ;  the  mont  common  of  which  is  hemiplegia  with  lots  of  speech ;  but, 
in  some  cases,  the  speech  is  not  affected;  while,  in  other  cases,  the  loss  of  speech  ia 
at  first  the  only  symptom.  In  some  caaes  again,  he  obaenres,  one  limb  only  ia 
affected,  which  is  moat  oonuBonly  the  arm,  though  sometimea  the  leg.  Nuineroua 
other  modifications  occur,  as  palsy  of  one  eyelid;  or  of  the  orbicalaris  muscle; 
distortion  of  the  eyes;  double  vision ;  twisting  of  the  mouth,  &c  Loss  of  the 
power  of  swallowing  also  occurs  occasiooally,  though  more  rarely  in  the  cases, 
which  do  not  pass  into  apoplexy.— (Pathological  and  Practical  Researches 
on  the  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  &c.  p.  245.)  The  ibUowing  are  the  moibid 
conditions  specified  by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  as  connected  with  these  Tarieties. 
1.  Many  of  the  cases  have  a  close  analogy  to  simple  apoplexy,  and  after  the 
patient's  death,  no  particular  changes  in  the  brain  are  found,  or  only  an  effusion 
of  serum,  often  in  small  quantity.  2.  Extravasation  of  blood  of  small  extent. 
3.  Softening  of  the  cerebral  substance.  4.  Inflammation  and  ita  consequences. — 
(p.  247.)  6.  Induration  of  a  portion  of  the  brain.  S.  Emp^  cy*^  from  which 
the  extravasated  blood  has  been  absorbed.  7*  Extensive  disease  of  the  arteriea 
of  tlie  biain.— (p.  279.) 

Some  cases,  however,  depend  upon  local  affection  or  injury  of  the  nerves ; 
as  the  paby  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  or  whole  arm,  from  pressure  of  the  head 
of  the  dislocated  humenu  on  the  cervical  nerves ;  palsy  of  one  side  of  the  face 
from  an  affection  of  the  portio  dar»,  brought  on  by  inflammatioD  of  the  ear,  or 
parotid  gland,  &c.— Editoe. 


I 
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Osv.Vlil.  noticed  this  cause;  aad  Morgagni  describes  the  case  ofa 

■  cf  Paia-  °*^^  advanced  in  years,  who  was  attacked  with  jaundice 

iftkbeou.  and  hemiplegia  simultaneously;  the  jaundice  aflfecting  the 

^'^^."*  hemiplegic  side  alone,  which  was  the  right,  and  thatwitJi 

aeconjlZ  BO  much  precision,  that  the  nose  was  of  a  deep  yellow  oo 

nied  with  ■  the  one  side,  and  of  its  proper  colour  on  the  other,  which 

ihe  hemi°  were  diviJed  from  each  other  as  by  a  ruled  Hne.     Other 

pliigic  Bide  causes  are  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  drinking  cold 

„ ,  water  and  bathing  in  it  when  heated,  repelled  eruptions. 

Other  J     L         •       u  .■  f  • 

aiues.        ^D(^  chronic  rheumatism. 

Precuniic       As  apoplexy  has  its  precursive  symptoms  occasionally, 

Bpnpumis    g(j  gjgg  jj^g  hemiplegia,  and  particularly  when  it  is  con- 

pkgu.        nected  with  a  plethoric  habit :  for,  in  this  case,  the  reins 

of  the  neck  and  face  often  appear  turgid,  there  is  an  obtuse 

pain  in  the  head,  the  tongue  moves  with  some  difficulty, 

and  particularly  on  one  side,  the  perception  and  memory 

become  impaired,   and   the   patient  feels  a  teodency  to 

drivel  at  one  corner  of  the  mouth,  rather  than  at  the  other. 

AbuL       The  onset,  like  that  of  apoplexy,  is  at  last  sudden ;  and,  if 

the  patient  be  standing,  he  drops  down  abruptly  on  the 

affected  side. 

Prcignsaof      fhc  progTcss  of  the  disease  is  uncertain;  and  depends 

very  much  upon  the  state  of. the  nervous  system  at  the 

Dniation.     time  of  the  attack.     If  there  be  no  chronic  debility,  nor 

other  morbid  condition  of  the  sensorium,  the  patieni  will 

sometimes  recover  entirely  in  a  week  or  even  less ;  but  if 

Result.        this  system,  or  some  particular  part  of  it,  be  in  an  in&rm 

state,  he  recovers  only  imperfectly;  and  obtains,  perhaps, 

a  thorough  or  a  limited  use  of  the  lower  limb,  while  the 

upper  remains  immoveable;  or  he  is  compelled  to  pan 

through  the  remainder  of  a  wretched  and  precarious  exial- 

ence  with  only  one-half  of  his  body  subservient  to  hts  will, 

the  other  half  being  more  dead  thau  ahve,  and  withering, 

perhaps,  with  a  mildew-mortification*. 

Proofs  of         We  have  stated,  that,  in  this  disease,  as,  indeed,  ia 

(toiibuium  *"  others  accompanied  with  an  atonic  disturbance  of  the 

ofihisenjo-  nervous  energy,  there  is  not  only  a  great  irregularity  in  its 

t-aeiey-  supply,  but  a  great  and  confused  disproportion  in  itA(liv 

tributioo  to  different  parts  of  the  body.     Dr.  Cooke-f  and 
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Dr.  Abercrombie*  have  collected  numerous  and  highly  in-  OEv.vni« 
teresting  examples,  in  which  the  sensific  or  motific  nervous  ^  ^^^f^' 
influence  was  either  deficient  in  some  parts,  or  so  aocu- ij^  hemi. 
mulated  in  others,  that  the  most  capricious  and  extra- ^^^ 
ordinary  sensations,  or  motions,  were  produced  in  them. 

Sauvages  gives  a  case  from  Conrad  Fabricius,  of  what  Tnotmie 
he  calls  tranverse  hemiplegia,  in  which  the  disease  was  of^^^^l 
confined  to  the  arm  on  one  side,  and  the  foot  on  the  other:  what 


and  Ramazzini  speaks  of  a  patient  whose  leg,  on  one  side.  Other  n 
had  lost  its  feeling,  but  retained  its  power  of  motion,  while  ^2^* 
the  other  leg  had  lost  its  power  of  motion  but  retained  its 
feelingf.     In  some  instances,  indeed,  the  entire  feeling  of 
one  side  is  said  to  have  been  lost,  and  the  entire  motivity 
fin  the  other  side;}:;  and,  in  a  few  rare  examples,  persons  Sense  of 
during  the  paroxysms,  and  even  for  some  time  afterwards,  f^SL 
have  felt,  on  the  afiected  side,  a  sensation  of  pungent  heat  ooidbodiet 
from  cold,  and  especially  polished  bodies,  and  of  painful  ^J^ 
cold  from  an  application  of  hot  bodies.  dde  x  and 

Where  the  sensibility  is  morbidly  accumulated  in  a  weak  ?^"^|J??* 
limb,  as  it  often  is  in  hemiplegia,  sometimes  so  much  as  j^^  ^.^^ 
to  give  a  painful  sense  of  formication,  cold  not  only  excites  giUarfeeling 
action,  but  becomes  almost  as  pungent  an  irritant  as  an  •^P'*"*'^ 
actual  cautery ;  in  the  correct  language  of  the  poet 

-.BoRs  pcnetnbOe  (nguf  adant§. 

And  hence,  in  climbing  lofty  mountains,  as  the  Alps  and 
the  Andes,  the  traveller  frequently  finds  his  skin  more 
completely  blisterr^d  from  the  sharp  cold  by  which  he  is 
surrounded,  than  by  an  exposure  to  an  equinoctial  sun. 
On  the  contrary,  the  morbid  halitus  or  perspiration  into 


*  Treatise  on  Apoplexy  and  Paliy. 

t  De  Math,  Artif.  286.  See  alio  Heifter,  WahrnefamuDgeD,  i.  20&  For  le- 
ferenoes  to  various  other  facts  of  this  kind,  see  Abereiocnbic*t  Pathol,  and  Pnic> 
tical  Researches  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  p.  275.  ^^  A  gentleman,**  saja  he, 
^'  who  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Uaj,  of  Edinburgh,  had  two  paraljrtic  attadn  at 
the  distance  of  eight  months  from  each  other.  In  the  first,  there  was  periiBCt  Ion 
of  feeling,  with  onlj  partial  loss  of  motioQ ;  in  the  second,  there  was  perfect  Ion 
of  motion,  with  only  partial  loss  of  feeling,**  &c.  Mr.  C.  Bel]*s  discoveries  oer« 
tainlj  tend,  as  Dr.  Abercrombie  has  observed,  to  throw  light  on  this  curious  sub- 
ject— Editor. 

^  £ph.  Nat.  Cur.  paisim.  §  Virg.  Oeoig.  i.  93. 
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Gcv.VlII.  which  the  application  of  hot  bodies  often  throws  a  limb, 
a(^Fm>  ^^  ^^^  same  relaxed  and  debilitated  state,  produces  an 
lyoB  hcmi.  unusual  sense  of  coldness  in  consequence  of  the  e?apo- 
plegi^  ration.  And  we  may  hence  expliun  the  singular  case,  re- 
f!^^^  corded  by  Dr.  Falconer,  of  a  gentleman  who,  after  a  para- 
lytic attack,  felt  his  shoes  very  hot  when  he  first  put  them 
on,  and  gradually  become  cool  as  they  acquired  the  warmth 
of  his  feet;  the  re-action,  and  consequent  increase  of 
moisture  thrown  forth  from  the  surface  of  the  feet  pro- 
ducing the  difference  of  sensation. 
Additional  The  case  of  Dr.  Viesseux  *  is  very  singular ;  he  was  gra- 
uiiwtxatioa.  jyjjjy  attacked  with  an  imperfect  hemiplegia,  which  at 
jBrst  showed  its  approach  by  perturbed  sensations,  and  ver- 
tigo, with  a  feeling  of  sea-sickness,  a  sight  of  objects  re- 
versed, a  difficulty  in  swallowing  liquids,  and  a  total  loss 
of  voice,  while  the  powers  of  the  mind  remained  unim- 
paired, so  that  he  could  watch  all  his  symptoms.  Shortly 
after  this,  the  whole  of  the  right  side  became  utterly  iD- 
sensible,  the  insensible  part  being  divided  from  the  sensi- 
ble by  a  geometrical  line  running  down  the  body  in  a  ver- 
tical direction :  and,  in  about  three  months  more,  the 
insensibility  of  the  right  side  of  the  head,  accompanied 
with  a  debility  of  all  the  voluntary  muscles,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  left,  the  right  re-acquiring  its  antecedent 
powers ;  but  all  the  right  side,  below  the  head,  still  con- 
tinuing to  possess  its  former  torpitude.  Here,  also,  there 
was  a  very  dij9erent  sense  of  heat  and  cold  on  the  opposite 
sides;  for,  whilst  the  left  was  influenced  naturally,  the 
right  had  the  falsified  sensation  just  noticed  in  Dr.  Fal- 
coner's case,  so  that,  in  getting  into  a  cold  bath  or  a  cold 
bed,  the  right  side  had  a  feeling  of  heat,  while  the  lefi 
side  felt  cold,  as  it  should  do.  Hot  bodies,  in  like  manner, 
felt  cold  to  the  diseased  side,  apparently  from  the  cause 
just  stated.  And  that  this  was  the  real  cause,  seems  mani- 
fest from  the  patient's  having  often  a  feeling  of  a  cold  dew, 
or  of  cold  water  on  the  surface,  and  especially  over  his  face, 
which  induced  him  to  wipe  himself  as  if  he  had  been  wet. 
It  is,  perhaps,  more  singular  that,  though  plunging  his 
right  or  affected  hand  into  cold  water  gave  him  a  sense  of 


•  Med..Chir.  Tnns.  vol  viL  p.  216. 
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lukewarmness,  plunging  it  into  boiling  water  gave  him  GKii;Viiib 
a  disagreeable  sensation,  but  very  different  from  that  of^^^p^* 
either  heat  or  cold  *.  lyw  hcml. 

This  morbid  disturbance  and  irregular  distribution  of^^**" 
sensorial  power  is  sometimes  productive  of  the  most  alarm- 1^,  d£?^ 
ing  consequence;  for,  in  a  hemiplegic  state  of  the  bowels,  butkm  of 
some  parts  are,  in  certain  cases,  so  acutely  sensible,  and  power 
others  so  utterly  insensible,  that  while  ordinary  purgatives  J?|JJ*^°** 
are  incapable  of  exciting  exacuations  from  the  torpitude  ^^^'*"' 
and  irresponsibility  of  the  palsied  parts,  they  are  sufficient 
to  occasion  inflammation,  and  have   actually  occasioned  ^^'P'*^''*^ 
it  in  the  parts  exacerbated  by  accumulated  sensibility,  as 
certain  experiments  of  M.  Magendie  have  sufficiently  esta- 
blished. 

It  is  owing  to  the  same  irregular  distribution  of  sensorial  J^^^^P^^ 
power,  where  every  department  of  the  nervous  system  wymetimet 
participates  in  the  diseased  state  of  the  sensorium,  that  ?"jjjj^^ 

we  sometimes  behold  hemiplegia,  and  particularly  imper-dntm  and 
feet  hemiplegia,  united  with  other  affections  of  the  »ame*?**"*J^JJ- 
system.     The  symptoms  of  hypocbondrism  are  peculiarly  nerroua 
apt  to  associate  with  it,  in  which  case  the  bravest  hero  *n^'"^ 
will  often  lose  all  his  magnanimity,  and  sit  down  and  weep 
like  a  child :  and,  in  the  celebrated  geologist  M.  de  Saus-  Exem. 
sure,  we  find  a  still  more  complicated  instance  of  hemi-  g^**  ^ 
plegia,  hypocbondrism,  and  chorea.     The  disorder  crept 
on  by  imperceptible  degrees,  and  was  accompanied  with 
various  anomalies.     Both  sides  were  weakened,  but  the 
left  suffered  chiefly;  yet.  with  the  aid  of  a  stick,  he  could 
still  drag  forward  the  left  leg.     By  some  unknown  means.  The  hemi.  . 
he  had  taken  up  a  morbid  notion,  very  common  to  hypo-  ^JSL*^. 
chondriac  patients,  of  the  difficulty  of  passing  through  aonijhypo. 
door-way  when  wide  open  without  being  squeezed  to  death;  <=^<»™°^ 
and  hence,  at  the  very  time,  in  which  he  could  cross  his 
room  with  a  tolerably  firm  step,  the  moment  he  reached 


*  Dr.  Aberoombie  remarks,  that  paraljtis  generally  begini  In  the  extreme 
part* ;  but  he  has  seen  one  patient,  who  coold  write  distincdj  with  hit  arm 
supported  upon  a  table,  after  the  arm,  from  the  tboulder  to  the  elbow,  wasom^ 
pletely  paralytic  In  a  few  hours  afterwards,  the  hand  was  also  paralytic  He 
also  quotes  a  case,  related  by  M.  Velpeau  (ArchiYea  6^n.  1825),  where  the  right 
arm  was  paralysed  from  tlie  shoulder  to  the  middle  of  the  fore  arm,  whUe  the 
hand  was  not  in  the  least  afiectcd— (See  Pathological  Reseaiches  on  Uio  finin, 
p.  277.) 
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which  the  application  of  hot  bodies  oE\en  throws  a  limb, 
in  the  same  rel!\xed  and  debilitated  state,  produces  an 
unusual  sense  of  coldness  in  consequence  of  the  cvapo- 
ration.  And  we  may  hence  explain  the  singular  case,  re- 
corded by  Dr.  Falconer,  of  a  gentleman  who,  after  a  para- 
lytic attack,  felt  his  shoes  very  hot  when  he  first  pnt  them 
on,  and  gradually  become  cool  as  they  acquired  the  warmth 
of  his  feet ;  the  re-action,  and  consequent  increase  of 
moisture  thrown  forth  from  the  surface  of  the  feet  pro- 
ducing the  difference  of  sensation. 

The  case  of  Dr.  VieEseux*  is  very  singular ;  he  was  gra- 
dually attacked  with  an  imperfect  hemiplegia,  which  at 
first  showed  its  approach  by  jierturbed  sensations,  and  ver- 
tigo, with  a  feeling  of  sea-sickness,  a  sight  of  objects  re- 
versed, a  difficulty  in  swallowing  liquids,  and  a  total  loss 
of  voice,  while  the  powers  of  the  mind  remained  unim- 
paired, so  that  he  could  watch  all  his  symptoms.  Shortly 
after  this,  the  whole  of  the  right  side  became  utterly  in- 
sensible, the  insensible  part  being  divided  from  the  sensi- 
ble by  a  geometrical  line  running  down  the  body  in  a  ver- 
tical direction :  and,  in  about  three  months  more,  the 
insensibility  of  the  right  side  of  the  head,  accompanied 
with  a  debility  of  all  the  voluntary  muscles,  was  triin6> 
ftrred  to  the  left,  the  right  re-acquiring  its  atitecedeat 
powers;  but  all  the  right  side,  below  the  head,  still  con- 
tinuing to  possess  its  former  torpitude.  Here,  also,  there 
was  a  very  difl'erent  sense  of  heat  and  cold  on  the  opposite 
sides;  for,  whilst  the  left  was  influenced  naturally,  the 
right  had  the  falsified  sensation  just  noticed  in  Dr.  Fal- 
coner's case,  80  fhnt,  in  getting  into  n  cold  bath  or  a  cold 
bed,  the  right  side  had  a  feeling  of  heat,  while  the  lefl 
side  felt  cold,  as  it  should  do.  Hot  bodies,  in  like  manner, 
felt  cold  to  the  diseased  side,  apparently  from  the  cause 
just  stated.  And  that  this  was  the  real  cause,  seems  mani- 
fest from  the  patient's  having  often  a  feeling  of  a  cold  dew, 
or  of  cold  water  on  the  surface,  and  especially  over  hi«  face, 
which  induced  him  to  wipe  himself  as  if  he  had  been  weL 
It  is,  perhaps,  more  singular  that,  though  plunging  his 
right  or  afiected  hand  into  cold  water  gave  him  a  sense  of 


•  Mcd..Chir.  TtMi.  vol.  vii.  |i.  21G. 
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than  in  women ;  for  which  it  is  by  no  means  dif&cult  to  Ocv.viir* 
account,  considering  the  greater  hurry  and  activity  of  life  ^  c.  Paw- 
pursued  by  the  former.    The  disease,  in  many  instances,  lysUpanu 
makes  an  insidious  approach.    There  is  at  first  nothing  P**^**- 
more  than  a  slight  numbness  in  the  lower  limbs,  with  an  ^g^ 
appearance  of  stifihess  or  awkwardness  in  the  motion  of  i°*id^<'^7* 
the  muscles:  these  symptoms,  increase  by  degrees;  there  ^"*?1*"®^ 
is  great  difficulty  in  walking,  and  an  inability  in  preserving 
a  balance ;  the  aid  of  a  staff  or  the  arm  of  an  assistant 
is  next  demanded :  and  the  urine  is  found  to  flow  in  a 
feeble  stream,  or  perhaps  involuntarily.    The  bowels  are 
at  first  always  costive;  but  as  the  sphincter  loses  its  power 
of  constriction,  the  motions  at  length  pass  off  involuntarily. 
The  disease  may  continue  for  years,  and  the  patient  at  Tcrmiiia. 
last  sink  from  general  exhaustion.     It  sometimes,  but^^* 
rarely,  terminates  in  a  recovery*. 

When  an  injured  or  diseased  state  of  the  spine  is  the  Origin  and 
origin  of  paraplegia,  the  complaint  shows  itself  suddenly,  P^'^ 
or  makes  its  advances  insidiously  according  to  the  nature  duced  bj 
of  the  cause:  and  for  a  knowledge  of  this  form  of  the*"^JJ^^ 
malady  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Mr.  Pottfy  who,  how- state  of  the 
ever,  does  not  think,  that  it  properly  belongs  to  the  species  JP|^J*5 
paralysis,  though  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  why  it  bj  Poo. 
should  not  be  so  arranged,  as  in  truth  it  has  been  by  most 
pathologists  firom  the  time  of  Galen,  who  seems  not  only 
to  have  understood  its  nature,  but  to  have  contemplated 
it  in  this  view^.    The  disease,  however,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  RHACHYBiA,or  distortion  of  the  spine,  from 
debility  of  muscular  power,  of  which   we  have  already 
treated  §  in  the  present  volume. 

It  sometimes  happens  in  hemiplegia,  that  one  or  more 
vertebrsB  have  been  pushed,  by  sadden  force,  a  little  way 
out  of  their  proper  position ;  and,  in  this  case,  a  consider- 
able degree  of  numbness,  together  with  less  motion  in  one 
or  both  the  lower  limbs,  is  almost  sure  to  follow,  too  often 
succeeded  by  a  paralysis  of  the  sphincters  of  the  rectum 


*  PkmcticBl  Enay  m  the  Diienet  and  Injuiiea  of  the  Bhdder.  Bj  Robert 
Bingham,  18S2. 

t  Remarks  on  that  kind  of  palsy  of  the  tower  limba  which  ia  iitqiientlj 
found  to  accompany  a  curvatare  of  the  spine,  Syo.  1788. 

X  I>e  liocis  aficctis,  Lib.  iv.  cap.  tt. 

$  ('L  IT.  Old.  iiL  Gen.  i.  Spec.  3. 
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OEw.vin.  and  bladder,  and  consequently  an  involuntary  discbarge  of 
^c^Pwi  *^^*^^*  ^'"'  "'■'■•e:  »"d  if  the  luxation  should  take  place  in 
lysis  para,    ijie  dorsal  or  cervical  vertebras,  the  organs  of  digestion  may 
picgia.        ^y^  ^^jj,g  Qj.  [ggj,^  suffer,  the  respiration  become   affected, 
CorvBture    and  the  spine  iuelf  exhibit  a  considerable  degree  ofcurra- 
of  tbespiM!.  ty^p_     j\j)(i  ji,g  gamg  effects  are  still  more  likely  to  follow, 
and  even  to  a  greater  extent  and  with  still  more  serious 
mischief,  from  an  idiopathic  affection  of  some  part  of  tlie 
spinal  chain,  arising  from  inflammation,  scrofula,  rickets, 
mollifaction,  or  caries;  from  compression  by  some  effused 
fluid,  or  a  thickening  of  its  external  tunic,  or  even  of  the 
substance  of  the  spine  itself;  of  which  last  M.  Portal  has 
given  a  singular  example*. 
O&cnfoiini]      In  the  last  c:ise,  the  disease,  for  the  most  part,  makes 
l"'"'""™^  its  approach  slowly,  and  is  often  found  in  weakly  and  iU- 
nursed  infants.     Its  precursive  symptoms  are  commonly 
languor,  listlessness,  weakness  in  the  knees,  and  a  pale  and 
shrivelled  sikin.     As  it  advances,  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
directing  the  feet  aright  when  walking,  the  legs  involun- 
tarily cross  each  other,  and  the  little  patient  is  perpetually 
stumbling  upon  level  ground,  till  at  length  he  is  incapable 
of  walking  at  all.     In  adults,  the  progress  of  the  disease  is 
more  rapid,  than  in  childhood. 
Ti"'!"'^        Like   hemiplegia,  this  variety  is  sometimes  connected 
pi^ioqcii.  with  a  morbid  state  of  the  mental  powers,  and  particularly 
iionaiiy       ^jt^  hypochondrism,  and  this  too  where  the  disease  pro- 
bid  suttc  of  ceeds  from  an  organic  lesion  of  the  spine.     Dr.  Cooke  has 
thciuenia]   an  instructive  case  in  illustration  of  this,  in  an  officer  of 
cTcnwbcie   ^^^  army,  aged  forty-five,  who  had  for  many  years  beea 
iheBpiiwis  exposcd  to  the  hardships  of  a  mihtary  life,  particularly  to 
afTecud.      extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  various  climates.     "  For  two 
InatnictivB  or  three  years  previous  to  the  paralytic  attack,  he  had 
iiliistKiion  complained,  that  his  state  of  health  was  deteriorated,  al- 
though  no  precise  symptoms  of  disease  could  be  pointed 
out  either  by  himself  or  by  his  medical  friends.     His  ap- 
petite was  good,  his  bowels  regular,  though  inclined  lo 
costiveness,  and   his   usual   robust  appearance    was  Dot 
diminished.     He  entertained  some  fanciful  notions  lospeet- 
ing  the  state  of  his  heath :  and,  from  some  uneasy  senn- 
tions  about  the  sacrum,  he  supposed  that  he  had  internal 


jVnttomif  MMiule,  p.  117- 
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heinorrhoids,  though  no  evidence  of  their  existence  could  be  Oen.\iit. 
perceived  by  his  physicians,  by  whom  he  was  considered  /^*jj^* 
as  hypochondriacal."    After  having  suffered  for  two  or  lysis  pvA- 
three  years,  he  gradually  lost  the  power  of  walking  without  P^*^ 
some  support  for  one  of  his  hands.     He  went  to  Bath,  and 
had  the  hot  water  pumped  upon  his  loins:  soon  after 
which  he  complained  of  pain  in  the  lumbar  region,  which 
was   followed  by  a  collection  of  fluid  behind  the  great 
trochanter  of  the  left  side,  which  burst  externally,  and  was 
discharged  daily,  in   considerable  quantity.     The   para- 
plegia  was  now  complete:  the  lower  extremities  being, 
quite  useless :  the  feces  and  urine,  which,  for  a  consider- 
able time,  the  patient  had  with  some  difficulty  retained, 
came  away  involuntarily:  his  strength  rapidly  wasted;  he 
became  much  emaciated ;  and,  at  the  end  of  three  mouths 
after  his  return  from  Bath,  he  died  ;  retaining  the  use  of 
his  senses  and  his  intellectual  faculties  to  almost  the  last 
instant  of  his  life*. 

Where  the  upper  part  of  the  spine  is  affected,  the  supo-  Sensibility 
nor  limbs  are  usually  divested  of  mobility  or  sensibility,  1S?J"**" 
or  both,  while  but  little  disturbance,  in   a  few  rare  in-  injuivd 
stances,  takes  place  in  the  inferior.    The  most  singular  ^^^^  ^t* 

.■  ^  upper  ptrt 

example  of  this  sort  that   has  occurred  to  the  present  of  the  spine 
writer,  is   contained  ia  a  case  related  by  M.  RuUier,  of"  »^«*'*"*' 
Parisf.    The  subject  was  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  had  ^^Jf^^ 
evinced  a  slight  rhachetic  tendency  from  infancy,  accom-  KuQier.        ., 
panied,  as  is  often  the  case,  with  a  considerable  precocity  ''' 

of  intellectual  powers ;  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  vertebral 
column  evincing  a  little  distortion,  so  as  to  give  some  de- 
gree of  elevation  to  the  right  shoulder ;  but  which  did  not 
proceed  further.  The  patient,  from  early  youth,  had  in- 
dulged himself  in  every  concupiscent  indiscretion,  and 
especially  in  an  unbounded  and  extravagant  intercourse 
with  females,  which  frequently  reduced  him  to  a  state  of 
exhaustion  amounting  almost  to  dcliquium.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  the  age  of  thirty-four,  that  he  first  began  to 
perceive  any  serious  difficulty  in  the  movement  of  his 
arms,  which  was  soon  connected  with  some  degree  of  pain 
and  swelling  in  the  distorted  part  of  the  vertebral  chain. 

*  On  Nervons  DisCMcs,  ygL  ii.  Part  i.  p.  43. 

t  London  Medical  and  Pbynoal  JouhmJ,  July,  1833,  p.  80. 
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■■  Oew.viii.  The  complaint  made  a  rapid  progress,  and  the  patient  in 
I  sc^Pura-  ^   short  time  lost  the  entire  use  of  these  limbs,  though 


entire 
their  sensibility  continued  to  the  last,  and  appeared  to 
grow  morbidly  acute,  as  he  would  not  sutTer  any  one  to 
touch  them,  on  account  of  the  pain  produced  by  such  con- 
tact. He  became  indeed  highly  irritable  in  hia  temper, 
but  could  walk  to  a  considerable  distance,  enjoyed  com- 
pany and  hia  usual  mcak,  and  still  retained  an  immo- 
derate appetency  for  venereal  pleasures,  with  the  fiillest 
means  of  indulging  it.  Hectic  fever,  however,  now  attacked 
him  with  phthisis,  and  he  at  length  fell  a  sacrifice  to  such 
a  host  of  marshalled  evils.  On  a  post-obit  examination, 
the  chief  organs  fouud  to  be  alfected  were  the  lungs,  and 
the  spinal  marrow  at  the  seat  of  distortion.  The  last  in- 
deed presented  a  very  singular  appearance.  From  its 
origin  to  the  fourth  pair  of  cervical  nerves,  it  was  quite 
natural;  but  from  this  point,  through  an  extent  of  uxor 
1  seven  inches  in  length,  the  whole  substance  of  the  column 
'  was  reduced  to  the  most  diffluent  state  of  mollifaction.hke 
what  we  have  already  noticed  as  sometimes  found  in  the 
brain;  while  below  this  length,  the  cord  appeared  again  to 
be  firm  and  uninjured;  a  few  6akes  of  medullary  matter 
were  alone  found  in  the  morbid  fluid  which  had  usurped  its 
place,  but  altogether  disorganized  and  unconnected.  And 
we  here,  therefore,  behold,  to  adopt  M.  Magondic's  remarks 
upon  this  very  marvellous  affection,  a  man  enjoying,  almo&l 
to  his  last  hour,  great  moral  activity,  powerful  generative 
faculties,  a  free  movement  of  bis  inferior  extremities,  and 
a  keen  sensibility  of  the  superior;  who  nevertheless,  for 
an  uncertain,  but  probably  a  very  considerable  period,  bad 
been  destitute  of  one  third  part  of  the  substasce  of  the 
spinal  marrow;  and  possessed  no  kind  of  communication 
between  the  cervical  and  dorsal  portions  of  this  cord*, 
unless  we  suppose  something  of  the  sort  to  have  been 
maintained  by  means  of  the  surrounding  membranes;  a 
supposition,  however,  which  is  entirely  gratuitous,  and  at 
most  capable  of  throwing  but  little  light  upon  the  sobject. 


•  tf  thin  were  the  f»ct,  Uie  cue  it  undoubtedly  ezceedinglT __, 

phfiiologinl  u  well  as  paLhologlcst  viev.     tlowcver,  u  >ivr7  lUgbl 
nicalion  between  Ihe  cerrical  and  dorsal  ponioni  of  the  tpinal  and  m^^bm 
exitled  prcriuusl;  to  the  diiBection,  and  faccn  inadTcrlendjr  toakcD  fa  it,  •  iaaH 
mBf  be  enleruined  upon  thii  mnlcHil  point En. 
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Local  palsy  is  often  produced  by  the  general  causes  Gem-VIH. 
of  the  Other  varieties,  probably  operating  in  a  less  degree  ^ Jf  pJJ^^' 
or  more  partially  on  the  brain.     We  have  already  seen  ivsis  pati- 
that  it  frequently  takes  the  lead  of  the  general  afiection,  cularit. 
and  appears  for  some  days  or  weeks  antecedently,  in  an  ^^^  ^ 
imperfect  movement  of  the  tongue,  or  of  one  eye,  or  ofthepreced- 
one  side  of  the  mouth,  sometimes  of  one  or  more  of  the  j^^^wme' ' 
fingers,  or  of  an  entire   arm.     And  if,  in  this  incipient  tunetintid- 
state  of  the  disease,  proper  evacuants,  or  other  means,  be  ?J^,^1 
instantly  had  recourse  to,  the  paralytic  tendency  may  be  foims. 
subdued,  and  the  complaint  be  limited  to  these  local  affec- 
tions, and  in  a  few  days  be  entirely  removed. 

This  variety,  however,  is  often  the  effect  of  other  causes  Often  pro 
tending  to  destroy  the  irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  *^""^  **y 
or  particular  parts  of  it,  such  as  exposure  to  certs^in  me-  deytroymg 
tallic  fumes,  or  other  means  of  absorbing  metallic  particles,  «"«*biliO'* 
especially  those  of  mercury  and  lead:  and,  above  all,  ex- Jl^™^*f^**^ 
posure  to  keon  blasts  of  cold  and  damp  air.     This  last  is,  ^^  ^J^ 
perhaps,  the  most  common  and   effective   cause  of  local  damp  air. 
palsy,  and  is  peculiarly  operative,  where  the  limb  or  organ 
so  exposed   is   in  a   state  of  relaxation  and  perspirable 
moisture,  whether  from  previous  exercise,  or  great  heat  of 
the  atmosphere.     A  palsy  on  one  side  of  the  mouth,  of  the 
muscles  of  one  eye,  of  one  of  the  cheeks,  of  an  arm  or  a 
leg,  is  in  this  manner  frequently  produced,  and  becomes,  at 
times,  of  very  great  obstinacy.     Occasionally,  indeed,  the 
torpitude  extends  much  further  than  to  a  single  limb,  and 
various  organs  are  involved  in  its  mischief.     "  A  watch-  Illustrated, 
man,"  says  Dr.  Powell*,  "  on  quitting  his  duty,  after  a 
night  of  severe  cold,  was  attacked  by  sudden  and  violent 
general  pains  in  his  limbs,  which  soon  departed,  and  left 
him  in  a  state  of  universal  palsy  of  the  -  muscles  of  volun- 
tary motion.     He  had  lost  all  command  over  the  muscles 
of  his  limbs  or  trunk;  but  the  joints  were  unaltered  in 
their  external  appearance:   they  were  perfectly  flexible; 
and  it  gave  him  no  pain  if  yoa  iM^ved  them  in  any  direc- 
tion.   The  sphincters  also  of  the  rectum  and  bladder  had 
lost  their  usual  powers  of  retention,  and  he  passed  both 


*  Mad.  Trans.  toL  y.  pw  19& 
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stools  and  urine  involuntarily  and  unconsciouely.  His  cir- 
culatiou  was  not  affected  in  any  cognizable  degree,  and  his 
miud  retained  its  usual  powers.  His  voice  was  not  lost :  the 
hot  bath  and  other  remedies  were  tried  in  vain ;  he  died : 
but,  on  examination,  there  was  DO  congestion,  or  efTusion,  or 
alteration  of  structure  oi'  any  kind  discoverable-"  In  this 
case  the  motilic  oenea,  or  those  derived  from  the  anterior 
trunk  of  the  spinal  cord,  seeui  to  have  been  alone  affected; 
and  in  those  slight  palsies,  induced  by  sudden  cold  or 
damp,  applied  to  one  side  of  the  face,  and  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  blights,  the  nerves  that  loae  their 
power  are  branches  of  the  portio  dura,  the  respiratory 
nerve  of  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  while  it  (S  rarely  that  the  twigs 
of  the  trigeminus,  which  commonly  accompany  them  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  sensation,  are  united  ia  the  mi^ 
chief. 

In  the  treatment  of  palsy,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  its  attack  and  its  confirmation,  and  as  ranch  m 
possible  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  its  predisponent  and  ex- 
citing cause. 

Generally  speaking,  in  hemiplegia,  and  very  freqoeoUy 
in  paraplegia,  and  even  in  local  palay,  the  causes  of  apo- 
plexy are  those  of  the  present  ad'ection.  And  as,  of  these 
causes,  compression  of  the  brain  has  appeared  to  be  by 
~  far  the  most  frequent  in  the  former  disease,  so  we  ought  to 
regard  it,  and  shall  generally  find  it,  in  the  latter.  And 
hence,  copious  bleeding,  and  purgatives  not  only  recom- 
mend themselves  to  us  from  the  good  effects  we  have 
already  seen  them  produce  in  apoplexy,  but  from  the 
actual  and  general  advantage,  which  has  been  derived  from 
them  in  palsy  itself.  Mr.  John  Hunter  was  so  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  benefit  of  sanguineous  depletion,  that  he 
made  it  his  unicum  remedium,  though  he  allowed  of 
cathartics  subordinatcly.  Upon  this  subject,  however,  h« 
writes  with  more  force,  than  d i scrim i nation.  Refening 
to  the  stimulant  plan  pursued  by  some  practitionen,  be 
observes,  "  this  is  even  carried  further  than  blistenog," 
(o  which  he  also  objects:  "  we  hardly  see  a  man  taken 
with  all  the  signs  of  an  apoplexy,  where  a  paralysis  in 
some  part  takes  place,  or  hemiplegia,  but  he  is  immediately 
attacked  with  cordials,  stimuIanUi,  electricity.  Sec.    Uw 
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a  supposition  that  it  is  nervous  debility,  &c.,  the  poor  <^ek.vi!I. 
body  is  also  tortured  because  it  cannot  act,  the  brain  not  ca^^us  para- 
being  in  a  condition  to  influence  the  voluntary  muscles,  lysis- 
We  might,  with  exactly  the  same  propriety,  stimulate  the    "*^*^'* 
fingers,  when  their  muscles  are  torn  to  pieces.     We  ought 
to  bleed  at  once  very  largely,  especially  from  the  temporal 
artery,  till  the  patient  begins  to  show  signs  of  recovery, 
and  to  continue  it  till  he  may  begin  to  become  faintish. 
We  should  give  saline  purges  freely  to  diminish  impetus, 
and   promote  absorption;  then  quietness   should  be  en- 
joined, and  as  little  exercise  of  body  as  possible,  and  espe* 
cially  to  avoid  coughing  and  sneezing.     Plain  food  should 
be  directed,  and  but  little  of  it*." 

All  this  is  excellent,  as  a  general  rule;  but  the  rule  But  this 
must  admit  of  exceptions.     In  treating  of  apoplexy,  we  ^^^^'Jl^™*^ 
have  noticed  it  as  dependent  on  two  very-different  and  op-  tions. 
posite  states  of  the  constitution,  an  entonic  and  an  atonic.  Pa^^y" 
And  the  same  diversities  of  constitution  are  to  be  found  in  as^picxy 
paralysis.     Now,  under  the  entonic  state,  there  can  be  no  «pon  the 
question,  and  there  ought  to  be  no  exception :  and  the  gu^^oT* 
boldness  of  the  practice  should  be  regulated  by  the  nature  entony  and 
of  the  exciting  cause.   Where  this  is  over-eating  or  intoxi-  *!**^^*  , 

•    1  .  ri  I       »  1  1         Under  the 

cation,  eighteen  or  twenty  ounces  of  blood  may  be  taken  fint  the 
away,  with  advantage,  at  once ;  in  a  few  hours  after,  twelve  «^"<«t  ,^ 

/irl  J    Ii.  X-  1  planshould 

or  ntteen  ounces  more;  and  the  venesection  may  be  re- be  general 
peated  a  third  or  even  a  fourth  time,  if  necessary.     Dr.  J^  *»^^7 
Cross  pursued  this  active  plan,  in  the  case  of  a  man  thirty-  °   ^    "^' 
five  years  old,  who  became   hemiplegic  from  excess  of  oumpiified. 
drinking,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  calomel  to  the  amount 
of  twenty-five  grains  to  a  dose,  and,  in  a  few  days,  effected 
a  complete  curef.    And  similar  instances  of  success  are 
to  be  found  in  all  the  writers  upon  the  subject 

Even  in  atonic  apoplexy,  it  has  been  observed  that  vene-  Bleeding 
section  is  occasionally  necessary;  and  it  may  be  equally  •"^j™*" 
necessary  in  atonic  paralysis ;  for  here  also  effusion  may  tren  in 
take  place  both  of  blood  and  serum :  of  serum,  indeed,  »*<»*c  palsy 

*  '      .  '  as  well  as  in 

more  frequently  from  deficiency,  than  from  excess  of  vigour;  atonic 
and  of  blood,  from  a  debilitated  state  of  the  vessels,  and  ■P^'P'^7* 
their  greater  facility  to  be  ruptured  from  slight  causes,  as 

*  On  Blood  and  Inflammation,  p.  213. 

t  Thomiin*!  Annali  of  Philoiophy,  Na  xuv.  p.  131. 
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a  violeot  fit  of  coughing  or  sneezing,  of  joy  or  terror.  Ab- 
sorption may  not  easily  take  place  in  this  slate  of  consti- 
tution ;  but,  emptying  the  vessels  alone  will  gain  space  by 
stimulating  them  to  contract  thciv  diameter. 

I  cannot  better  illustrate  this,  than  by  the  following  case 
from  Dr.  Abercrombie  :  "  An  old  and  very  poor  woman, 
aged  about  seventy,  thin,  pale,  and  withered,  having  gone 
out  to  bring  water  from  one  of  the  public  wells,  on  the 
morning  of  the  second  of  July,  1818,  fell  down  in  the 
street  speechless,  and  completely  paralytic  on  the  right 
side.  Nothing  was  done  till  about  two  P.  m.  when  she 
was  found  stupid,  but  not  comatose,  yet  completely  speech- 
less and  paralytic  :  her  pulse  of  good  strength,  and  about 
ninety-six.  She  was  bled  to  fifteen  ounces.  Purgative 
medicine  was  ordered,  and  cold  applications  to  the  head : 
on  the  third,  she  was  considerably  improved  both  in  speech 
and  motion ;  but  having  become  rather  worse  at  night,  the 
bleeding  was  repeated,  and  the  purgative  medicine  con- 
tinued. From  this  time  she  improved  gradually:  at  the 
end  of  a  week  she  was  able  to  walk  with  a  little  assistance, 
and  speak  pretty  distinctly,  and,  by  the  end  of  another  week, 
she  had  entirely  recovered  her  former  health  *."  Nothing 
could  be  more  judicious  than  this  treatment,  and  the  result 
corresponded  with  the  views  of  the  enlightened  practitioner. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  this  case,  a  vessel  had  sud- 
denly been  ruptured  :  the  labour  in  which  the  patient  was 
occupied  was  violent,  the  season  was  that  of  the  summer, 
and  the  temperature  probably  very  hot:  the  stupor  and 
state  of  the  pulse  equally  indicated  compression  of  the  brain- 
Thus  far  bleeding  may  be  allowed,  and,  indeed,  ought  to 
be  imperatively  enjoined.  But  there  are  some  cases,  in 
which  it  is  altogether  a  venture,  and  others  in  which  it  ii 
considered  on  all  hands  to  be  injurious.  Even  Mr.  Ilunter 
himself  recoils  from  the  practice,  where  hemiplegia  is  ap- 
parently a  result  of  retrocedent  gout;  and  if  we  follow 
up  the  spirit  of  this  forbearance,  we  shall  be  induced 
to  abiitain  equally  in  all  instances  where  there  is  a  like 
diminution  of  sensorial  power — in  all  instances  of  atonic 
paralysis,  let  the  exciting  cause  be  what  it  may,  when 
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there  is  no  stertor,  no  stupor,  nor  vertigo ;  no  convulsion  Oeh.viii. 
nor  other  irregular  nervous  action,  and  the  pulse,  instead  cI^^JL 
of  being  firm,  is  feeble  and  intermittent.     For  it  should  lysis, 
never  be  forgotten  that,  if  many  patients  have  recovered  ^"•^™*°^ 
afler- bleeding,  in  suspicious  circumstances,  others  have 
died  after  it,  and  probably  in  consequence  of  it,  while  great 
numbers  have  derived  no  benefit  whatever.   The  advice  of 
Dr.  Cooke  upon  this  subject  is  therefore  founded  on  the 
truest  wisdom,  and  cannot  be  too  extensively  committed  to 
memory:  "  Each  individual  case  must  be  viewed  in  all  its  EreeUcDt 
circumstances,  and  by  a  careful  consideration  of  them  our  ^ooof^ 
practice  should  be  regulated.     Before  we  prescribe  blood-  Cooke, 
letting  in  hemiplegia,  we  must  investigate  the  age,  strength, 
general  constitution  and  habits  of  the  patient,  and,  above 
all,  the  actual  symptoms  of  the  disease.     In  early  or  even 
in  somewhat  advanced  life,  if  plethora  and  the  various 
symptoms  tending  to  apoplexy  be  present,  I  should  not 
scruple  to  bleed  freely  both  generally  and  topically.     On 
the  contrary,  in  great  age,  debilitated,  leuco- phlegmatic 
habit,  dropsical  tendency,  &c.,  I  should  think  it  right  to 
abstain  altogether  from  this  and  from  every  other  powerful 
mode  of  depletion,  unless  there  be  an  evident  determina- 
tion to  the  head,  marked  by  flushing  in  the  countenance, 
throbbing  of  the  arteries,  redness  of  the  eyes*." 

In  purging,  we  may  proceed  with  less  restraint :  for  even  Purging 
in  debilitated  and  dropsical  habits,  stimulating  the  boweb  ^^]^ 
is  almost  uniformly  beneficial :  should  there  be  serous,  or  wi^len 
even  sanguineous  effusion,  absorption  is  hereby  powerfully  "•*'""*• 
promoted ;   and  if  there  be  none,  a  beneficial  revulsion  uSif^»? 
will  often  be  produced,  and  the  stimulus  will  always  be  pUned. 
useful.     In   a  very  debilitated  state  of  the  constitution,  ^^  pwg^ 
however,  we  should  choose  the  warmer  in  preference  to  the  be  of  the 
colder  purgatives;  and  hence  jalap,  colocynth,  or  even^*™^ 
aloes  in  preference  to  neutral  salts :  and  it  will  also  be  ser-  oftheooJder 
viceable  to  combine  them  with  some  distilled  water  im- <">>«•• 
pregnated  with  an  essential  oil,  as  mint,  penny-royal,  juni^ 
per,  or  rosemary. 

If  we  have  strong  reason  to  apprehend  a  sanguineous  Emeiia. 
effusion,  emetics  ought  not  to  be  employed  for  a  few  days; 


*  On  Nervous  Diieaics,  vol  ii.  Part  i.  p.  141. 
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gen.viii  but  if  we  have  no  ground  of  such  suspicion,  they  cannot 

Cams  Din-  ^^  ^^'^  recourse  Jo  too  soon.     In  low  oratonic  hemiplegia, 

ivsis.  StoU  first  checked  the  hemiplegia  by  emetics,  and  then 

rcstmcni.  (.3p|-|g()  it  f,ff  i,y  external  and  local  stimulaDts,  as  cantba- 

^loii.  rides,  in  conjunction  with  pills  of  gum  ammonia,  myrrh, 

and  aloes*. 

^^^  Such,   under  different  mod  ill  cat  ions,   is  the   reducent 

^^^L  course  it  seems  proper  to  pursue  in  the  general  train  of 

^^^H  paralytic  attacks  when  they  first  make  their  appearance. 

^^^H  If  this  course  succeed,  the  patient  will  soon  recoveXj  and, 

^^^B  with  a  view  of  preventing  a  relapse,  an  eztensioa  of  the 

^^^B  reducent  or  tonic  regimen,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 

^^H  case,  as  we  have  already  noticed  in  the  treatment  of  aptn 

^^^K  plexy,  is  all  that  we  ahall  have  further  to  preecribe. 

^^^m  But  this  course  may  not  succeed  :  the  disease  may  prorc 

^^f  obstinate  and  become  confirmed ;  and  the  practitioner  be 

called  upon  to  proceed  further. 

."iiibiieqiient       Having  removed,  as  far  as  wo  may  be  able,  all  pressure 

wheDt1i«     upon  the  sensorium,  and  so  far  given  an  opportunity  of 

■bow  docs    healthful  play  to  its  function,  our  r>ej£t  business  is  to  re- 

,        ,     '  invigorate  its  general  energy,  and  extend  it  to  the  parts 

pTinciple  to  which  it  has  ceased  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  aMituate. 

the'r™™        Stimulants   external   or  internal,   or  both,   have   beeii 

grnemtir,     almost  Uniformly  had  recourse  to  for  this  purpose:  but  I 

md  cx»Dd  cannot  avoid  thinking,  that  the  practice  has  been  too  in- 

micrgr  ta     discriutinftto,  and,  in  many  cases,  far  too  precipitate.     W« 

ibediseued  bavG  observed,  that,  in  many  cases  of  hemiplegia,  there  is 

StimulMtt  l^tonly  great  local  inactivity,  but  great  irregularity  of  action; 

hnve  been    a  tumultuous  hurry  of  sensorial  power  to  some  parts,  with 

trio''indls.     '^°  equal  removal  of  it  from  others.     In  all  such  cases,  we 

criminitflr  should  proceed  gently  and  palliatively,  rather  than  rapidly 

ci^uidir'  ^^'^  forcibly :  and  to  do  notliing  is  better,  than  to  do  loo 

Thicrcmirk  much.     Wo  should  endeavour  to  allay  the  nervous  oonw 

lapUined.    motion,  and  restore  the  agitated  system  to  order  by  iuler- 

pXiaiive     "^  ^"'^  external  quiet  of  every  kind.    The  patient  sbooM 

plan  oiUn    be  kept  as  still  as  possible  in  a  warm  commodious  bed  and 

SSwhy"*'''  well-ventilated  room.     His  diet  should  be    plain,  with 

WarmwetL.  ^^^  allowancfi  of  a  moderate  ([uautity  of  wine,  or  wine  and 


IK-rate         ■  j),i.  iti^  p^rt.  II.  p.  02.   Few  of  ihc  bat  modini  pn 
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water.     Camphor,  mosk,  valerian,  and  other  warm  »eda-  Oek.vtii. 
tives,  as  ammonia,  neutralized  with  citric  acid,  are  here  to  0^™$  pmu 
be  chiefly  resorted  to,  if,  indeed,  we  resort  to  medicines  of  lysis, 
any  kind,  and  to  these  may  be  added  the  less  stimulant 
metallic  salts,  and  especially  those  of  zinc  and  bismuth,  and^other 
The  warm  bath  may  be  allowed  two  or  three  times  a  week,  ^^*nn. 
and,  if  the  nights  be  restless,  the  inquietude  may  be  sub- 
dued  by  hyoscyamus.     And,  as  this  form  of  the  disease  is  tonki. 
often  connected  with  great  general  debility,  and  a  tendency  WamiMUh. 
to  hypychondrism  or  lowness  of  spirits,  cheerful  and  ex-  Ocoi- 
hilarating  conversation,  and  such  occasional  exercise  in  a  ^^^^^^' 
carriage  as  may  be  indulged  in  without  fatigue,  will  form  ^,^^^1 
very  serviceable  auxiliaries.     In  Pechlin*  is  to  be  found  and  exhikr. 
the  case  of  a  person  called  Peyreske,  who  is  said  to  have  *^^J^ 
been  cured  of  a  palsy  accompanied  with  aphonia,  by  reading  euj  ex- 
some  favourite  and  agreeable  authors.     This  may  be  an  "°*** 
overstatement,  or  too  much  stress  may  be  laid  on  this  par-  ^[^|f^ 
ticular  part  of  the  general  plan  of  treatment:  but  there  can  fromperos- 
be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  form  of  the  disease  we  are  now  |S,?e1S3r 
contemplating,  a  gentle  and  insinuating  amusement  of  this  amoftof 
kind  will  not  be  without  its  effect.  •*"^«^ 

This  tranquillizing  and  unostentatious  plan  I  have  found 
to  answer  wonderfully,  in  many  cases  of  that  tumultuous 
and  irregular  action,  described  in  the  preceding  history. 
But,  where  the  case  seems  altogether  confirmed  and  chronic.  Where  this 
and  an  entire  side,  or  some  other  extensive  part  of  the  body,  g^^^  , 
shows  a  fixed  loss  of  sense  and  voluntary  motion,  while  every  more  acdTe 
other  part  has  resumed  its  healthy  function,  we  may  then,  ]u,t^j[^^ 
with  safety,  have  recourse  to  the  stimulant  practice.  be  punned. 

This  will  consist  of  external  and  internal  irritants,  and  5i**'°iLi 
Dr.  CuHen  ha»  given  a  long  and  useful  table  of  both.     Of  jr,iim,|,, 
the  former,  the  chief  are  friction  by  the  hand  or  a  flesh-  External 
brush ;  stimulating  liniments  prepared  of  the  concentrated  ■^"'"^"^ 
acids,  or  tho  caustic  alkalies  inviscated  in  oil  or  lard  to 
render  them  less  acrid  and  corrosive ;  brine  or  a  strong 
solution  of  sea-«alt ;  the  essential  oils  of  turpentine,  or  other 
terebinthinate  substances ;  and  various  vegetable  acrids,  as 
mustard,  garlic,  and  cantharides  or  other  blistering  insects. 
The  object  of  all  these  is  the  same :  it  is  that  of  acting  ^^^ 
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others  setons,  others  acupuncture,  and  others  the  poten-  Oew.viii. 
tial  or  even  the  actual  cautery.    This  last  mode  of  treat-  ^^^'  ^^' 
ment,  however,  is  best  calculated  for  that  form  of  hemi*  lysis, 
plegia  produced  by  a  diseased  spine.     Mr.  Pott  found  ^^*»*^*°"'^ 
caustics  applied  on  each  side  of  the  spine  peculiarly  ser-  ^JJ^^^ 
viceable,  and  they  have  been  in  common  employment  ever  Caufttki  to 
since  his  recommendation  of  them.  ^  spine. 

In  the  rank  of  external  stimulants,  we  are  to  arrange  Eiectzidcj 
electricity  and  voltaism.     From  their  well  known  and  ex-  ■'^Jj[**' 
traordinary  power  of  re-exciting  irritability  in  the  muscular 
fibres  of  animals  that  have  been  for  some  time  dead,  it 
was  very  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  either  of  these  stimuli 
might  be  employed  with  very  great  advantage :  and  accord- 
ingly we  meet  with  them  in  extensive  and  popular  use  from 
the  earliest  periods  of  their  having  been,  if  not  discovered, 
at  least  reduced  to  scientific  management;  and  have  nu- 
merous reports  of  cases  in  which  the  former  was  tried,  and 
in  many  instances  with  advantage,  rather  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century*.     In  several  experiments,  both  Va,ioQ^y 
have  been  found  highly  beneficial;  but  in  various  cases,  ^™d^f* 
also,  both  have  been  made  use  of  in  vain,  and  in  a  few  in-  w^I^^ImL 
stances,  with  apparent  disadvantage;  and  those  who  were 
at  first  most  sanguine  of  success,  gradually  lost  their  con- 
fidence in  them. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that,  even  at  this  late  period  of  A  proper 
trial,  we  are  greatly  in  the  dark  upon  the  subject,  and  have  ^H^jf^ 
not  learned  to  discriminate  the  exact  modifications  of  the  trie  power 
disease,  or  the  exact  modifications  of  electric  power  in  ^  ^^ 
which  alone  this  active  stimulus  may  be  employed  with  difene 
advantage  :  for  that,  in  both  forms,  it  has  been  occasion-  J^^  '^ 
ally  of  very  high  benefit  is  by  no  means  to  be  disputed :  ing. 
and  even  at  times  when  communicated  hy  the  gymnotusCuittS^tu 
electricus  or  electric  eel  itself,  of  which  a  singular  example  ^^1^ 
is  given  in  the  Haerlem  Transactions  f;  the  patient  having  dectricni. 
recovered  the  use  of  the  affected  side  after  a  hundred 
strokes  from  the  fish.     Upon  the  whole,  as  it  is  a  direct  More  i^plU 
stimulus,  it  appears  better  adapted  to  the  atonic,  than  the  *^**^1J^***" 
entonic  character  of  paralysis.  tooicpelijr- 

*  Mteioirei  de  rAcademie  des  Sdeooes,  1749,  p.  40.  Jellabert,  EzpMnce 
sur  rElectricit^.     Oenev.  1749. 

t  Abhamllungcn  aus  den  Sehriften  dcr  UailenMr  and  andercr  HolUndisclien 
(it'scUschaften,  bend  i.  p.  109. 
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nm.viu.      The  stimulus  of  hot  water  alone  is  oftea  servicoabls 
Cwusiwra^  local  palsy,  especially  when  it  has  been  produced  by  cold  or 
lyais.  damp ;  and  in  conjunction  with  the  rubefacients  and  vesi- 

TrcMmenL  g^tQ^igg  „g  have  just  enumerated,  or  with  friction  to  the 
ine!  "  '  V^^^  affected  by  means  of  the  hand  or  a  flesb-brush,  and 
Scivioabii;  particularly  when  aided  by  terebinthinate  or  other  esaeo- 
wi*'d>  ■  *'^'  °''^'  ^^^"  usually  succeed  in  restoring  to  the  aAected 
and  in  cotk  muscles  their  wonted  power.  But  where  the  palsy  is 
j"""'™^  more  extensive,  as  in  hemiplegia  and  many  cases  of  pora- 
facimu  pl^g'a,  it  bas  been  more  usual  to  recommend  the  stiiuulua 
often  efftcts  of  hot  water  in  conjunction  with  various  active  mineral 
But  in  h  corpuscles  held  in  solution  by  it ;  and  hence  the  common 
mipicjjia,  resort  of  paralytic  patients  in  our  own  country  to  the 
'^''^''  waters  at  Bath,  Buxton,  and  Leamington.  Hot  baths  of 
Libathi  this  kind  are  also  a  direct  stimulus;  and,  as  such,  are 
preimhie  found  more  efficacious  in  paralytics  of  atonic  or  dilapidated 
prci!imieil  Constitutions,  than  in  those  who  have  suffered  from  ple- 
'i'^^l^"^  thoric  or  entonic  fulness,  or  at  least  till  they  have  been 
and  uoicc,  lowered  to  the  proper  standard  by  a  long  course  of  some 
"*°^°^   reduccnt  regimen- 

uiD,  anil  Cold  buthing  is  also  a  stimulant  as  well  as  hot  bathing, 

J**"^B-  but  a  stimulant  of  a  different  kind,  fw  it  acts  indiiecUy 
Cold  bath-  •"Stead  of  directly.  The  intention,  with  which  it  is  used, 
iiig :  an  in-  is  that  of  forcibly  urging  the  mouths  of  the  cutaneous  vcs- 
diiwistimu-  ggjg  jijj^  ^  general  entaatic  or  rigid  spasm  in  order  hereby 
McdicaJin-  t«  excite  a  general  re-action,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first 
iwiiion.  and  second  stages  of  the  ague-fit,  and  thus  to  draw  the 
torpid  musclea  into  the  common  range  of  association. 
Reeoin.  j)j_  Cullen  seents  favourable  to  this  practice  under  a  pru- 
meaacu  DT     ,  ,-.   i  i  it  i  i-     i  , 

CuQen        dent  management.      "Cold,     says  tie,      apphed  to  the 

un^!»«i-  body  for  any  length  of  time  is  always  hurtful  to  paralytic 
Rtirioni.  persoDH :  but  if  it  be  not  very  intense,  nor  the  application 
Hence  hot  loDg  continued,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  body  be  capa- 
^'^be  ^^  °^^  brisk  re-action,  such  an  application  of" cold  is  a 
odiptcdio  powerful  stimulant  of  the  whole  system,  and  has  often 
■Ionic,  cold  (jggp  useful  iu  curing  palsy.  But  if  the  power  of  rc-action 
cnwnicpa-  in  the  body  be  weak,  any  application  of  cold  may  prove 
t^jil*-  hurtful*."  It  is  hence  only  necessary  to  add,  that  whil« 
the  hot  mineral  baths  appear  best  adapted  to  cases  of 
atonic  paralj'sis,  cold   affusion   or  the  cold  bath  may  be 
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employed  with  most  promise  of  success  in  accidental  pal-  Ocir.viii. 
sies  of  the  plethoric  and  the  vigorous.  c»ur  ^'' 

The  ordinary  internal  stimulants  are  the  mineral  waters  lysis. 
we  have  just  adverted  to,  camphor  and  other  terebinthi-    **** 
nate   substances,   many  of  the   siliquose  and   alliaceous  g^ulanux 
plants,  as  mustard,  horse-radish,  garlic,  and  onions,  and 
a  temperate  use  of  wine:  the  whole  of  which,  however, 
are  proscribed  in  all  cases  by  many  writers  of  great  emi-  proscribed 
nence,  and  particularly  Dr.  Cullen  and  Mr.  John  Hunter:  by  CuDoi 
and  which,  if  allowed  at  all,  should  be  confined  to  the*"^*'* 
atonic  torm  of  paralysis,  or  never  be  commenced  m  any  but  useful  in 
instance  of  entonic  palsy,  till  the   system  has  been  suf- <*»«  «"on'c 
ficiently  reduced  for  the  purpose.    And  where  this  has  been  discMe. 
accomplished,  such   a  class  of  remedies  has  oflen  been 
found  of  essential  servise. 

Independently  of  these,  there  is  a  tribe  of  medicines  Acrid 
entitled  also  to  the  name  of  stimulants.     I  mean  several  im^mm* 
of  the  acrid  poisons,  as  arnica  montana,  or  leopardVbane,  ""?!^  . 
rhus  vernix  varnish-sumach,  and  strychnos  nux  tK>uiica.  riiui  Temlz, 
All  these  excite  the  nervous  system  to  great  agitation  and  ^^\ 
spasmodic  action ;  and  if  the  dose  be  increased,  violent  jj^^  ^ 
convulsions,  alternating  with  tetanus,  are  sure  to  ensue :  •ctioo  and 
and  hence  it  has  been  supposed,  that  they  may  be  rea-  ^bj^^ 
dered  effectual  in  a  restoration  of  motivity  to  paralytic  thdr  use. 
limbs.    The  flowers  of  the  arnica,  or  doronicum,  as  it  was  ^^^^  " 
once  called,  were  chiefly  employed,  though  sometimes  the  first  largely 
leaves  were  preferred.     Dr.  Collin  was  much  attached  to  2f?"?^S!«T 
the  former  in  palsies  of  all  kinds,  and  affirms  that  he  has  ' 

found  them  very  generally  successful.     He  gave  them  in 
an   infusion  or  decoction,  in  the   proportion  of  from  a 
drachm  to  half  an  ounce,  to  a  pint  of  the  liquid*:  and, 
from  his  recommendation,  they  were,  at  one  time,  very 
generally  adopted,  were  countenanced   by  Plenck,   and  a<Wvtid« 
Quarin,  and   experimented   upon  by  Dr.  Home f.     The  J^  q»^- 
last  tried  them  in  six  cases,  but  without  much  success ;  Tried  wkh 
and  they  have  not  been  able  to  maintain  their  reputation :  ^^  "^^ 
nor,  from  the  violence  and  uncertainty  of  their  efiects,  is  Home, 
it  worth  while  to  revive  them. 

The  rhus  veruix,  or  varnish-sumach,  is  chiefly  indebted  ^"^ 


*  Observ.  drca  Morbos  Acutos  et  Chranioos,  torn.  t.  p.  KML 
t  CUniad  Experiments,  Hntoriet,  &c    lUUn.  Sto.  1780. 
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Gctf  .VIII.  for  whatever  degree  of  fame  it  has  acquired  in  paraljrsis  to 
Cimi'pwal  ^®  recommendation  of  Dr.  Fresnoi.  The  milky  juice  of 
lysis.  this  plant  is  so  acrid  as  to  blister  the  hands  of  those  who 

^^"^JJ"**  gather  its  leaves,  so  that  they  are  obliged  to  wear  gloves. 
mcDdedbj   ^^^^  leaves  are  employed  in  decoction,  and  in  extract :  and 
Ficnoi.      appear  not  only  to  act  powerfully  upon  the  nervous  system. 
Its  effect*,    [ju^  ])y  urine  and  perspiration  ;  and  hence  the  plant  has  a 
claim  to  be  considered  as  an  active  promoter  of  absorption 
as  well  as  a.revellent,  which  may,  perhaps,  render  it  sei^ 
viceable  in  some  cases  of  paralysis  from  serous  compres- 
sion of  the  brain.     Of  its  benefit  in  some  other  diseases  of 
a  spasmodic  or  nervous  character,  and  especially  in  hoop- 
ing cough,  we  have  already  spoken. 
Other  ne-        Most  of  the  species  of  the  rhus  or  sumach  contain  a 
f^,qi,  ^*  Uke  pungent  acridity  in  their  miUcy  juices,  and  hence  se- 
Uke powers  yeral  others  of  them  have  occasionally  been  employed  for 
^2|2^^J^   the  same  purpose.     Dr.  Alderson,  of  Hull,  has  of  late  pre- 
dnim,  or     ferred  the  leaves  of  the  rhus  toxicodendrum,  poison-sumach, 
Jjjj^^"     or  poison-oak,  as  it  is  sometimes,  but  improperly  called : 
tikdaad     and,  in  many  cases,  he  has  thought  it  of  considerable 
mmdedb     ^®°®fi*-     He  commences  with  half  a  grain  of  the  pow- 
AldoMNi.    dered  leaves  which  he  gives  three  times  a  day,  and  gra- 
dually increases  the  dose  to  four  or  five  grains,  till  he  finds 
a  sense  of  tingling  produced  in  the  paralytic  part,  accom- 
panied with  some  degree  of  subsultus,  or  a  twitching  or 
convulsive  motion. 
Other  acrid      There  are  other  acrid  poisons  which  have  a  tendency  to 
ft^i^pro.  produce  strong,  entastic  or  rigid  spasm,  most  of  which 
jpo»«^    possess  an  intensely  bitter  principle,  and  perhaps  derive 
^*'"^'        this  difierence  of  effect  from  the  tonic  power  of  this  very 
nucft  and     quality.    Of  these  the  chief  are.  the  strychnos  nux  vomica, 
mm*  lo- ^^^  ^^®  ignatia  amara.     Both  have  hence  been  employed  in 
hMj  on     paralysis,  and  the  virtues  of  both  seem  to  be  nearly  alike; 
tib^^it^  the  former,  however,  has  of  late  taken  the  lead  upon  the 
principle,     recommendation  of  Dr.  Fouquier,  of  the  Hospital  de  la 
The  former  Charit^  at  Paris,  who  has  tried  it  upon  a  very  extensive 
fg^^'    scale,  and  apparently  with  a  perfect  restoration  of  health 
employedbyin  many  cases;  and  whose  success  has  been  authenticated 
in^Du^^.  ^y  similar  experiments  under  the  superintendence  of  MM. 
Btjuicetap.  jVIagendie,  Husson^  Asselin,  and  other  pathologists.     He 
Sdtibpa.     gi^cs  it  in  the  form  of  powder,  or  alcoholic  extract :  four 
manent       grains  of  the  first,  and  two  of  the  last  are  a  dose,  and  may 

•ucceig. 
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be  taken  from  two  to  six  times  a  day.     He  also  employs  it  Ocir.vilf. 
in  injections.     In  half  an  hour  after  administration  the  cto»  mSI 
paralyzed  muscles  have,  in  various  cases,  begun  to  evince  lysis. 
contraction  :  and,  what  is  peculiarly  singular,  while  a  spas-  ^*''"'"** 
tic  contraction  is  determined  to  these,  the  sound  parts  re-  JlJ^f*'*' 
main  unimplicated  in  the  action.     A  frequent  effect,  un-  ^g^f^g, 
questionably  dependent  on  the  bitter  principle  of  the  plant, 
is  that  of  increasing  the  appetite,  and  diminishing  the 
number  of  the  alvine  evacuations  when  in  excess.    Some- 
times it  produces  a  temulent  effect,  and  occasions  stupor 
and   a  sense  of  intoxication,  and,  when  rashly  admini- 
stered, general  tetanus  with  all  its  train  of  distressing  and 
frightful  symptoms.     The  most  powerful  form  of  this  me-  Strydminei. 
dicine  is  its  alkaline  basis,  to  which  the  French  chemists 
have  lately  given  the  name  of  strychnine.     It  has  hitherto 
been  chiefly  used  through  the  agency  of  clysters*. 

Like  all  other  powerful  medicines  in  their  first  and  in-  Variable 
discriminate  use,  the  nux  vomica  appears  sometimes  to*^^^ 
have  been  highly  beneficial,  sometimes  mischievous,  and 
sometimes  to  have  produced  violent  effects  on  the  nervous 
system,  without  an  important  change  of  any  other  kind. 
Dr.  Cooke  has  collected  a  variety  of  cases,  in  which  it  has 
been  tried  in  our  own  country  as  well  as  in  France,  and  this 
seems  to  be  the  general  result.  The  present  author  has 
tried  it  in  various  instances,  but  has  never  been  able,  from 
its  tendency  to  tcmulency,  to  proceed  much  more  than  half 
as  far  as  some  practitioners  have  gone,  who  have  gradually 
advanced  it  from  four  grains  of  the  powder  to  twenty-four 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  In  the  case  of  the  late  £•  Shef- 
field, Esq.,  of  the  Polygon,  Somer's-Town,  mineralogist 
to  the  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  who  is  well 
known  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  practical  geologists 
of  his  day,  the  author  commenced  with  two  grains  alone 
of  the  powder  given  three  times  daily,  as  this  was  a  hemn 
plegia  following  upon  a  second  fit  of  atonic  apoplexy,  with 
a  general  debility  both  of  the  mental  and  corporeal  powers, 
the  patient  being,  at  the  time,  rather  upwards  of  sixty 
years  of  age.    This  dose  occasioned  no  manifest  efiect,  and 


*  Remarqoes  siir  la  Nux  Vomique  oonsiderte  oomme  Medicament.    Far  F. 
M.  Cose,  &C.    Joomal  UniTenal  dei  Sdaieet  Medicaid.    Nor.  1819. 
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Gen-VIII.  on  the  third  day,  August  21,  1619,  it  was  gradually  in- 
Cwspata-  <^''^'^^6d  *o  six  grains.  It  now  produced  a  powerful  aeneeof 
1*911.  intoxication,  but  with  clonic  agitation  instead  of  a  tetanic 

^^"™™'"  spasm,  of  the  paralyzed  leg  and  arm,  and  great  heat  down 
the  whole  of  the  afl'ected  side.  The  powder  was  continued 
in  this  proportion  for  three  or  four  dayfl,  but  the  stupor  and 
vertigo  were  so  considerable  and  afflictive  that  the  patient 
could  not  he  persuaded  to  proceed  nith  it  any  longer,  and 
it  was  in  consequence  suspended.  On  the  ensuing  Sep- 
tember 1,  he  was  evidently  getting  weaker,  and  recom- 
menced the  medicine  at  his  own  desire;  the  dose  was 
gradually  raised  from  four  to  six  grains  three  times  a-day: 
the  same  clonic  ell'ect  was  produced  with  the  same  sensation 
of  heat  through  the  whole  of  the  affected  side,  but  without 
a  sense  of  intoxication.  The  dose  was  advanced  to  eight 
grains,  when  the  head  again  became  affected,  but  without 
any  permanent  return  of  muscular  power  or  sensation  in  the 
palsied  limbs,  or  any  other  effect  than  a.  few  occasional 
twitches  and  involuntary  movements.  Mr.  Sheffield  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  persevere  any  farther,  and  the  medicine 
was  abandoned.  He  continued  in  the  same  feeble  state  for 
about  three  months,  when  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  a  third 
apoplectic  attack  apparently  of  a  much  slighter  kind. 

I  have  stated  that  this  was  a  case  of  atonic  attectiofi, 
and  hence,  there  was  no  opportunity  of  giving  full  play 
to  the  power  of  the  nux  vomica.  But  so  far  as  1  ha»e 
rfficu  of"''  seen,  1  think  we  may  come  to  the  following  conclusions: 
First,  that  when  only  small  doses  can  be  given  without 
seriously  affecting  the  head,  as  in  cases  of  great  genetal,  or 
nervous  debility,  the  effect  is  a  clonic  instead  of  an  ent&atic 
or  tetanic  spasro.  Secondly,  that,  under  this  effect,  it  ia 
not  calculated  to  do  any  permanent  good,  and  often 
produces  mischief.  And  thirdly,  that  it  is  most  ser- 
viceable in  cntonic  hemiplegia,  after  the  patient  baa  been 
sufficiently  reduced  from  a  state  of  high  energetic  health, 
and  especially  energetic  plethora,  to  a  subdued-and  tem- 
perate state  of  pulse;  in  which  state,  it  may  very  fre- 
quently be  employed  in  doses  sufficient  to  excite  strong 
orentonic  spasm. 

Nervous  agitation,  proportioned  to  the  modeof  the  disease 
and  the  strength  of  the  patient,  has  often  becu  of  peculiai 
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advantage;  and  hence,  palsy  has  occasionally  been  carried  Oev.viii. 
off  suddenly  by  a  violent  fit  of  mental  emotion,  as  of  anger  *  qI^'^^ 
or  fright t,  of  both  which  the  examples  are  very  numerous;  iys». 
by  a  stroke  of  lightning  :t^;  and  by  fevers  §.    Nor  can  I  ^''wauMDt. 
do  otherwise  than  think,  that  one  of  the  most  rational  and  d^'^u^ 
efficacious  means  of  cure  in  many  instances  of  paralysis,  portioa  it 
and  especially,  where  no  great  inroad  has  been  made  upon  peoOiv  ai. 
the  general  strength  of  the  constitution,  would  be  a  journey  ▼Mtage^ 
into  the  Hundreds  of  Essex  or  some  other  marshy  district,  J^^.^ 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  sharp  attack  of  a  tertian  been  mnied 
ague,  which  would  most  effectually,  and  I  apprehend  at  <^ soo- 
the least  expense,  give  us  all  the  advantage  of  entastic  hw  wmtna 
spasm  and  re-action  that  we  could  wish  for.     In  treating  l^ndi  of 
of  the  tertian  intermittent,  we  observed  firom  Dr.  Fordyce,  emotion: 
that  it  has  often  a  tendency  to  carry  off  a  variety  of  obsti-  a  itn^e  of 
nate  and  chronic  diseases  to  which  the  constitution  has  been  %^^ng 
long  subject,  and  to  restore  it  to  the  possession  of  a  better  ^^  ^j. 
and  firmer  degree  of  health  ||.  acoonnt  a 

In  a  few  cases,  hemiplegia  is  said  to  have  ceased  spon-  J^^JT  *^* 
taneously  by  the  mere  remedial  energy  of  nature;  in  one  Ubiv  prove 
instance,  after  ten  years*  standing,  and  accompanied  with  ^[^^*^ 
loss  of  voice  ^.  And,  in  a  few  cases  of  paraplegia  from  ex-  a  joumcj 
ternal  injury  to  the  spine,  where  only  one  or  two  vertebrae  Jj  ^S^ 
have  in  a  small  degree  been  displaced  from  their  proper  of  Enez 
position,  the  same  instinctive  or  remedial  power  has  alone  '^^^^ 
produced  a  cure  or  greatly  alleviated  the  mischief  by  so  far  c^j^g^ 
thickening  the  growth  of  the  bones  immediately  above  and  opinion  of 
below  that  the  chasm  has  been  filled  up,  and  a  line  of  ^^^j^*" 
support  restored.   The  best  artificial  means  of  obtaining  so  don  of  this 
salutary  an  action  is  by  a  free  and  laborious  process  of  ***"*• 

Hemiplegia 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^__^_____^__________^_____^_^^___^^^^^  has  some- 
times ceued 
sponta- 
*  Camenr.  Memorab.  Cent  ▼.  No.  30.      Faulini,  OenL  iii.  Obi.  89.  oeouslj, 
Schenck,  Obser?.  Lib.  i.  No.  182.  ud  after 

t  Diemcrbrocck,  Obsenr.  et  Cur.  Med.    Loeffler,  Beytriige  lor  Wundan-  IJJJJ^'/'*"* 
neykunst,  band.  I  itanding. 

t  Wilkinson's  Case  of  Mrs.  Winder,  8to.  1785.  Fuaplegia 

$  Act  Nat  Cur.  toI.  ▼.  OU.  84.   SammL  MedidnisdicD  Wahmclinungen,  ^  '^'"^ 
band  vL  p.  162.  ^"^ 

II  As  the  pathology  of  paralysis  shows  the  very  frequent  dependence  of  this  naUind 
disease  upon  effusion  of  blood  in  the  head*  and  certain  morbid  disnges  in  the  cure, 
brain,  and  spinal  marrow,  as  causes,  the  editor  has  less  confidence,  than  tiw 
author,  in  the  sclieme  here  proposed. 
1  BresL  SammL  1731,  p.  40G.  503. 
VOL.  IV.  '  Y  Y      ' 
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Gek.VIII.  friction,  vellication  or  shampooing,  with  such  intermediate 
Omus  pwa-  ^x®'^^^^  ^^  exercise  as  the  patient  may  be  able  to  take  ♦. 
ivBis.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  further,  that  where  local 

Treatment  p^lgy  has  been  produced  by  the  fumes  or  minute  divi^ons 
^^)^^^^.  of  lead  or  other  noxious  metals,  it  is  almost  always  accom- 
is  local  and  panied  with  symptoms  of  eolica  rhachialgia,  or  painter's 
fom^^^  colic,  and  is  to  be  remedied  by  the  treatment  already  laid 
other  down  Under  that  disease. 


minute 

divinoiitof 

metallic 


r^THflfft  *  ^  especially,  S3iaw  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  c£  Distortions  to  which 

the  Spine  and  the  Bones  of  the  Chest  are  subject  Sva  lS23b 
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